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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR.. 


Tue General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 


deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 


_most conscientious interpreters have differed and 


always will differ. His aim has been in all such 


cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 


~ exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 


mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 


He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 


the Series. 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
14th Feb. 1880. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use™. 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one > 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 


to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 


* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum,” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Lpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (x), which was discovered too Jate to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with x, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by wy, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of [ota sub- 
script in infinitives (as (jv, émitypav), and adverbs (as kpudi, 
AaOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
duarravTos, dlati, Tovtéeort, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 


portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty. to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 


Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
20 April, 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GOSPELS. 


THE word Gospel! is the Saxon translation of the Greek 
EvayyéAvwov. In early Greek (e.g. in Homer) this word meant 
the reward given to one who brought good tidings. In Attic 
Greek it also meant a sacrifice for good tidings, but was always 
used in the plural evayyé\va. Hence it became, even among 
Romans, a kind of exclamation, like our “‘Good news!” (Cic. ad 
Att. ii. 3, evayyéAva, Valerius absolutus est). In later Greek, as 
in Plutarch and Lucian, evayyéAvov meant the good news actually 
delivered. Among all Greek-speaking Christians the word was 
naturally adopted to describe the best and gladdest tidings ever 
delivered to the human race, the good news of the Kingdom of 
God. In the address of the Angel to the Shepherds we find the 
words “JI bring you good tidings of great joy,” where the verb 
used 1s evayyeAifoua. This verb is specially common in St Luke 
and St Paul. The substantive does not occur in St Luke. In 
St John the only instance of either.verb or substantive is Rev. 
xiv. 6 (where it does not refer to the Gospel). In St Paul it 
occurs 61 times. From this Greek word are derived the French 
Lvangile, the Italian EHvangelio, the Portuguese Hvangelho, &c. 


1 By euphony for godspel, as gossip for godsip, and gossamer for 
godsummer. The word seems to have acquired its currency from 
Wyclif’s translation. On the title ‘‘New Testament” see note on 
xxii, 20, 
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Naturally the word which signified “good news” soon came to be 
used as the title of the books which contained the history of that 
good news. 

The existence of four separate, and mainly if not absolutely, 
independent Gospels, is a great blessing to the Church of Christ. 
It furnishes us with such a weight of contemporaneous testimony 
as is wanting to the vast majority of events in Ancient History. 
A fourfold cord is not easily broken. 

Of these four Gospels the first three are often called the 
Synoptic Gospels. The Greek word Synopsis has the same 
meaning as the Latin Conspectus, and the first three Evangelists 
are called “Synoptists” because their Gospels can be arranged 
and harmonised, section by section, in a tabular form, since 
they are mainly based on a common outline. The term appears 
to be quite modern, but has been rapidly brought into general 
use, since its adoption by Griesbach. It is intended to indicate 
the difference of plan which marks these Gospels as compared 
with that of St John1t. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we find much that is common to all, 
and something which is peculiar to. each. It has been ascertained 
by Stroud that “if the total contents of the several Gospels be 
represented by 100, the following table is obtained?: 


St Mark has 7 peculiarities, and 93 coincidences. 


St Matthew ,, 42 ge 3 58 
St Luke ee a Al - 
St John iota a as 8 ” 


Reuss has further calculated that the total number of verses 
common to all the Synoptists is about 350; that St Matthew 
has 350 verses peculiar to himself, St Mark 68, and St Luke 
541. The coincidences are usually in the record of sayings: the 
peculiarities in the narrative portion. In St Matthew, the nar- 


1 See Holtzmann in Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, s.v. Evangelien; and 
Ebrard in Herzog, s.v. Harmonie. I am not aware of any earlier use 
of the word ‘“‘Synopsis,”’ as applied to a tabular view of the first three 
Gospels, than Georgii Sigelii Synopsis historiae Jes. Christi quemad- 
modum Matthaeus, Marcus, Lucas descripsere in forma tabulae pro- 
posita. Noribergae. 1585. Folio. 

2 Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, p. 179. 
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rative occupies about one fourth; in St Mark one half; and in 
St Luke one third. 

- Another important fact is that when St Matthew and St 
Luke verbally agree, St Mark always agrees with them; that 
the resemblances between St Luke and St Mark are much closer 
than those between St Luke and St Matthew!; that where St 
Mark has additional touches St Luke usually has them also, 
but not when these additions are found only in St Matthew; and 
that where St Mark is silent, St Luke often differs from St 
Matthew? 

The dates at which the four Gospels were published cannot 
be ascertained with certainty; but there are some reasons to 
believe that St Matthew’s was written first, possibly in Aramaic, 
and about A.D. 64; that St Mark’s and St Luke’s were published 
within a few years of this date3, and certainly before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in A.p. 70; and that St John’s was 
written in old age at Ephesus before the year a.p. 85. It is 
probable that most, if not all, of St Paul’s Epistles had been 
written before the earliest Gospel was published in its present 
form. ‘To what extent the Synoptists were influenced by written 
records of previous oral teaching is a difficult and complicated 
question about which there have been multitudes of theories, as 
also respecting the question whether any of the three used the 


1 Bp. Marsh, On Michaelis, v. 317. 

2 Reuss. St Luke and St Mark agree most in the Galilean, and 
least in the Judean scene of the narrative. Mostly their agreement 
is in short ‘‘words of the Lord” with the context that leads to them. 
But the agreement of St Luke with St Matthew is often for several 
consecutive sentences. To give the passages and details would occupy 
too much space. They are adduced in several critical editions, and 
are sometimes noticed in the notes. It is not often that both 
St Luke and St Matthew contain passages omitted by St Mark 
(e.g. the Lost Sheep, Matt. xviii. 12—14; Lk. xv. 4—7, and com- 
pare Matt. vill. 5 sq., xxii. 1 sq. with Lk, vii. 1 sq., xiv. 15 sq.). 

3 Some writers think that the Gospel of St Luke was written as 
early as a.p. 60, during St Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea. The 
subject is not one on which positive certainty can be attained; but the 
absence of any direct reference to this Gospel in the Epistles of the 
Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles, and the comparatively late date at 
which it is authoritatively recognised by name as canonical, make it 
more probable that it was not published till after the death of St Paul. 
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Gospel of either of the others. That previous attempts to nar- 
rate the Life of Christ were in existence when St Luke wrote 
we know from his own testimony; but it may be regarded as 
certain that among these “attempts” he did not class the Gos- 
pels of St Matthew and St Mark. . The inference that he was 
either unaware of the existence of those Gospels, or made no 
direct use of them, suggests itself with the utmost force when we 
place side by side any of the events which they narrate in 
common, and mark the minute and inexplicable differences which 
incessantly occur even amid general similarity. 
~The language employed by the Evangelists is that dialect 
of Greek which was in their day generally current—the Mace- 
donian or Hellenistic Greek. It was a stage of the Greek 
language less perfect than that of the classical period, but ad- 
mirably plastic and forcible (see infra Introd. Chap. vi. p. 38). 
St MarrHew and St Joun were Apostles and eyewitnesses 
of the ministry of our Lord from the baptism of John until the 
Ascension. The other two Evangelists were, as St Jerome says, 
not Apostles, but “Apostolic men.” St Mark may have been a 
partial eyewitness of some of the later scenes of the life of Christ, 
and it is the unanimous tradition of the early Church that his 
Gospel reflects for us the direct testimony of St Peter. St LUKE 
expressly implies that he was not an eyewitness, but he made 
diligent use of all the records which he found in existence, and 
he derived. his testimony from the most authentic sources. It 
may be regarded as certain that he sets before us that conception 
of the Life and Work of Christ which was the basis of the teach- 
ing of St Paul! Thus we have the Gospel “according to” (kara) 


1 Trenaeus, adv. Haer. 11.1 and 11.14, Tertullian, adv. Mare. tv. 
2, 5. Origen apud Euseb. H. EF. vi. 25, and id, 11. 4. Jerome, De 
Virr, Illustr. 7, A long list of words and phrases which are common 
to St Luke and St Paul may be seen in Davidson’s Introd. to the 
New Test. 11.12—19. The student may compare the following: 


St Luke, iv. 22. St Paul, Col. iv. 6. 
iv. G2; 1 Cor, ii. 4. 
v1. 36, 2 Cor. i. 3. 
vi. 39. Rom. ik, £9; 
ee 2 Cor. Birk 


x. &. ] Car. 3 Ge 
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the view and teaching of four great Apostles, St Matthew, St 
Peter, St Paul}, and St John. 

The differences between the SynoprTists and St JoHN have 
been noticed from the earliest ages of the Church. They are 
mainly these. The Synoptists dwell almost exclusively on 
Christ’s Ministry in Galilee; St John on His Ministry in Judaea. 
The Synoptists dwell chiefly on the Miracles, Parables, and | 
external incidents of His work; in St John the prominent feature 
is the high discourse and inmost spiritual meaning of His life. 
The Synoptists portrayed Him to the world; St John more 
specially for the Church. To use a common term they present 
a more objective, and St John a more subjective view of the 
Work of Christ. The complete portraiture of the Saviour “com- 
prised the fulness of an outward presence, as well as the depth 
of a secret life. In this respect the records correspond to the 
subjects. The first record [that of the Synoptists] is manifold; 
. the second is one: the first igs based on the experience of a 
society, the second on the intuition of a loved disciple.” ‘The 
Synoptic Gospels contain the Gospel of the infant Church; that 
of St John the Gospel of its maturity. The first combine to give 
the wide experience of the many, the last embraces the deep 
mysteries treasured up by the one.” “The threefold portrait of 
Charles I. which Vandyke prepared for the sculptor is an 
emblem of the work of the first three Evangelists : the complete 
outward shape is fashioned, and then at last another kindles the 
figure with a spiritual life?” But the object of each and all of 
the Gospels is that expressed by St John “that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye 
might have life through His name%,” 


St Luke, xi. 41. St Paul, Ti.’ h 15. 
xvi. t. 9 Phess.3; 11. 
xxi. 36. Eph. vi. 18. 
xxii. 19, 20. 1 Cor. xi. 283—29. 
xxix. 46. Acts xvii. 3. 
MeV St. Cor. xv. 5. 


1 In Luke xxiv. 47 we find a summary of St Paul’s Gospel. 
2 Westcott, Introd. pp. 197, 231, 234. * John xx, 31, 
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Elaborate and repeated attempts have been made to settle thé 
interrelation of the Synoptists with each other. All such attempts 
have hitherto failed. Each Gospel in turn has been assumed to 
be the earliest of the three ; and the supposition that the other 
two worked on the existing narrative of a third has required for 
its support as many subordinate hypotheses of fresh recension, 
translation, &c., as the Ptolemaic system of Astronomy required 
orbs and epicycles to account for its theory of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 'The three main theories have been: 1. The 
theory of an original written document from which all borrowed. 
This original has been sometimes supposed to be the first form 
of St Matthew, more often of St Mark, and sometimes even of 
St Luke. This theory is now generally abandoned and is abso- 
lutely untenable. 2. The theory of a common unwritten tradition. 
3. The theory of the Tiibingen school of theologians, who held that 
each of the Synoptic Gospels was based on the ‘‘Gospel of the 
Hebrews,” which the Evangelists modified with reference to dog- ° 
matic conceptions. The general conclusion to which all recent 
enquiries seem to point is (1) That there existed in the Early 
Church a cycle of authoritative oral teaching, which being com- 
mitted to memory! tended to assume a fixed peculiarity of diction; 
(2) That this authoritative tradition was gradually committed 
to writing by some of the disciples; (3) That these written 
memorials were utilized by those who “attempted” to set forth 
a continuous sketch of the ministry of Christ; and (4) That the 
most authentic and valuable of them were to a considerable 
extent incorporated into the narratives of the Evangelists them- 
selves. If some such hypothesis as this be not adequate to 
account (a) for resemblances which extend even to the use of 
peculiar verbal forms (adéwvra, Lk. v. 20), diminutives (rior, 
Matt. xxvi. 51), and the use of a double augment (Matt. xii. 13); 
and (@) for differences which extend to the transposition of whole 


1 The Mishna was similarly transmitted by memory for at least two 
centuries, and the Jewish scribes of this age were on that account 
called Zanaim or “repeaters” (from tanah the Chaldee form of the 
Hebrew shanah). They were succeeded about a.p. 220, by the Amo- 
raim, or Recorders. 
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sections, and the omission of entire discourses,—at least no more 
reasonable suggestion has yet been made}, 

Early Christian writers compared the four Gospels to that 
river, which, flowing out of Eden to water the garden of God, 
was parted into four heads compassing lands like that of Havilah 
of which “the gold is good” and where is “bdellium and the onyx 
stone.” 

‘‘Paradisi hic fluenta 
Nova fluunt sacramenta 
Quae descendunt coelitus: 
His quadrigis deportatur 
Mundo Deus, sublimatur 
Istis arca vectibus,”’ 
ApaM DE §8. VICTORE. 


A still more common symbol of the four Evangelists was 
derived from “the Chariot” as the chapter was called which 
describes the vision of Ezekiel by the river Chebar?. Hence 
as early as Irenaeus (died circ. 202) we find the expression 
evayyéAtoy terpanoppoy or “four-formed Gospel.” Each one of 
the living creatures combined, in “the fourfold-visaged four” was 
taken as the emblem of one of the Evangelists. The applica- 
tions differed, but the one which has been almost universally 
adopted, and of which there are traces in Christian Art as far 
back as the fifth century, assigns the Man or Angel to St 
Matthew, the Lion to St Mark, the Ox to St Luke, and the 
Eagle to St John®. The reasons offered for the adoption of these 
emblems also differed; but it was usually said that the Man is 
assigned to St Matthew because he brings out Christ’s human 
and Messianic character; the Lion to St Mark because he sets 
forth the awfulness (x. 24, 32), energy, power and royal dignity 


1 The force of these particular resemblances (which are noted by 
Archbishop Thomson in the Speaker’s Commentary, 1. p. ix), is a little 
weakened by the fact that in Mk. ii. 9; Matt. ix. 2, N%, B, &c., read 
adievrat. It may be doubted whether the other forms were not those 
generally current in the Hellenistic Greek of Palestine. See note 
on vi. 10. 

2 Hzek, 1. 5—26. 

3 See Mrs Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 1. 132—172. 
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(i. 22, 27, ii. 10, v. 30, vi. 2, 5, &c.) of Christ; the Ox, the sacri- 
ficial victim, to St Luke, because he illustrates the Priestly office 
of Christ; and the Eagle to St John, because, as St Augustine 
says, “he soars to heaven as an eagle above the clouds of 
human infirmity, and reveals to us the mysteries of Christ’s 
Godhead, and of the Trinity in Unity, and the felicities of Life 
Eternal; and gazes cn the light of Immutable Truth with a | 
keen and steady ken}.” Thus, to quote the eloquent language 
of Bishop Wordsworth, ‘The Christian Church, looking at the 
origin of the Four Gospels, and the attributes which God has 
in rich measure been pleased to bestow upon them by His 
Holy Spirit, found a Prophetic picture of them in the Four 
living Cherubim, named from heavenly knowledge, seen by the 
Prophet Ezekiel at the river of Chebar. Like them the Gospels 
are Four in number; like them they are the Chariot of God 
Who sitteth between the Cherubim ; like them, they bear Him 
on a winged throne into all lands ; like them they move wher- 
ever the Spirit guides them: like them they are marvellously 
joined together, intertwined with coincidences and differences ; 
wing interwoven with wing, and wheel interwoven with wheel : — 
like them they are full of eyes, and sparkle with heavenly light : 
like them they sweep from heaven to earth, and from earth to 
heaven, and fly with lightning speed and with the noise of 
many waters. Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their 
words to the end of the world ?.” 

But whatever may be the archaeological and artistic interest 
of these universal symbols, it must be admitted that they are 
fanciful and arbitrary; and this is rendered more obvious 
from the varying manner in which they used to be employed 
and justified. It is much more important to get some clear and 
unimaginative conception of the distinctive peculiarities of each 
Evangelist. And at this it is not difficult to arrive. 

Combining the data furnished by early and unanimous tra- 
dition with the data furnished by the Gospels themselves we 
see generally that, 


1 Aug. De Consens. Evang. I. 
2 Greek Test., The Four Gospels, p. xli. 
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i, St Matruew wrote in Judaea, and wrote for Jews, possi- 

bly even in Aramaic, as was the general belief of the early 
- Church. If so, however, the Aramaic original is hopelessly lost, 
and there is at least a possibility that there may have been a 
confusion between a supposed Hebrew Gospel of St Matthew 
and the “Gospel of the Hebrews,” which may have been chiefly 
based on it and which was in use among the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites. However that may be, the object which St 
Matthew had in view goes far to illustrate the specialities 
of his Gospel. It is the Gospel of the Hebrew nation; the 
Gospel of the Past; the Gospel of Jesus as the Messiah. Thus 
it opens with the words “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ the son of David, the son of Abraham:’—the son of 
David and therefore the heir of the Jewish kingdom: the son of 
Abraham and therefore the heir of the Jewish promise. That it 
is the Gospel which connects Christianity with Judaism and with 
the Past appears in the constantly recurrent formula “ that 7 
mught be fulfilled.” So completely is the work of Christ re- 
garded as the accomplishment of Prophecy that in no less than 
five incidents narrated in the first two chapters, the Evangelist 
points to the verification of ancient predictions. Another marked 
peculiarity of the Gospel is its ddactic character. It re- 
cords with fulness five great discourses—The sermon on’ the 
Mount?; the address to the Apostles?; the parables on the 
Kingdom of Heaven‘; the discourse on Offences and on For- 
giveness®; and the discourses and parables of Judgment®. 


1 Tt should be carefully borne in mind that these characteristics are 
merely general and relative. It is not meant that the Evangelists 
represent our Blessed Lord exclusively, but only predominantly, under 
the aspects here mentioned. It must not be supposed that any one of 
the Evangelists wrote with a deliberate subjective bias. They dealt 
with facts not theories, and in no way modified those facts in the 
interests of any special view. It is only from the grouping of those 
facts, and from the prominence given to particular incidents or ex- 
pressions throughout the several Gospels, that we deduce the ruling 
conceptions of the inspired writers, 

a Vis Vil. wees 4 xiii. 5 xviii. 

6 xxili. xxiv. xxv. This predominance of discourses has however no 
bearing on the term logia (‘oracles’) applied by Papias to the Gospel 
of St Matthew. 
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These discourses,—which all bear on the triple offices of our 
Lord as Lawgiver, King, and Judge of the New Kingdom,— 
make the Gospel of St Matthew “as it were the ultimatum 
of Jehovah to His ancient people ;—Recognise Jesus as your 
Messiah, or accept Him as your Judge.” 

ii, St Mark wrote in Rome for the Roman world, during 
the imprisonment and before the death of his teacher and 
spiritual father, St Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). His Gospel is emphati- 
cally the Gospel of the Present ; the Gospel of Jesus apart from 
retrospect or prophecy; of Jesus as the Lord of the World. 
The speech of St Peter to Cornelius has been called “the 
Gospel of St Mark in brief.” St Mark’s Gospel consists of 
“ Apostolic Memoirs” marked by the graphic vividness which 
is due to the reminiscences of an eyewitness; it is the Gospel 
of which it was the one aim to describe our Lord as He lived 
and moved among men. The notion that St Mark was a mere 
compiler of St Matthew (tamquam pedissequus et breviator ejus, 
Aug.) has long been exploded. He abounds in independent 
notices which have led many Germans to regard his Gospel, or 
some form of it, as the original Gospel (Proto-Marcus, Ur-Marcus) ; 
but this theory requires the intercalation of such a multitude of 
subordinate hypotheses, that it now finds but few supporters. 

iii. St LuKE wrote in Greece for the Hellenic world’. In 
style this Gospel is the purest; in order the most artistic and 
historical. It forms the first half of a great narrative which 
traced the advance of Christianity from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
to Macedonia, to Achaia, to Ephesus, to Rome. Hence it 
neither leans to the yearnings of the past’, nor is absorbed in 


1 Godet, Bibl. Studies, HK. Tr. p. 23. But it must be remembered 
that St Matthew’ s point of view is so little exclusive that he can admit 
passages which point to the evanescence of the Law (Matt. ix. 16, z1.7,8, 
&¢c.) and the spread of the Gospel (xiii. 31 sq., xxvii. 19); and he alone 
narrates the recognition of Christ by the heathen Magi (ii. 1 sq.). 

2 Hence he omits particulars (e.g. in the Sermon on the Mount) 
which would have been less intelligible to Greek readers, and substitutes 
‘Envorarys or Avdao xaos (‘ Master’ or ‘ Teacher’) for Rabbi ; ‘lawyer’ 
for ‘scribe;’ ‘yea’ or ‘verily’ for Amen; the Greek ddpos for the Latin 
Census ; the Lake for the Sea of Galilee, ’ &e. 

3 Thus St Luke has only 24 Old Test. quotations as iatacs 65 of 
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the glories of the present, but is written with special reference 
to the aspirations of the future. It sets forth Jesus to us neither 
as the Messiah of the Jews only, nor as the Universal Ruler, 
but as the Saviour of simmers. It is a Gospel not national, but 
cosmopolitan ; not regal, but human. It is the Gospel for the 
world ; it connects Christianity with man. Hence the genealogy 
of Jesus is traced not only to David and to Abraham, but to 
Adam and to Godt. 

iv. One more great sphere of existence remained—KEternity. 
Beyond these records of dawning and expanding Christianity, 
there was needed some record of Christianity in its inmost life ; 
something which should meet the wants of the spirit and of the 
reason: and St John dropped the great keystone into the soar- 
ing arch of Christian revelation, when, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, he drew the picture of Christ, neither as Messiah only 
nor as King only, nor even only as the Saviour of mankind, but 
as the Incarnate Word;—not only as the Son of Man who 
ascended into heaven, but as the Son of God who came down 
from heaven ; not only as the Divine Man but as the Incarnate 
God. The circle of Gospel revelation was, as it were, finally 
rounded into a perfect symbol of eternity when St John was 
inspired to write that “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God....And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

To sum up these large generalizations in a form which has been 
recognised by all thoughtful students as giving us a true though 
not an exclusive or exhaustive aspect of the differences of the 
Tour Gospels, we may say that 


St Matthew, and (except iv. 18, 19) none which are peculiar to himself, 
except in the first two (i. 17—25, ii. 23, 24) and the 22nd and 23rd 
chapters (xxii. 37, xxiil. 31, 46). 

1 Yet St Luke never excludes passages which speak of the spiritual 
perpetuity of the Law (xvi. 17) and obedience to it (ii. 22 sq., v. 14, &c.). 
See too i. 32, ii. 49, xix. 46, xxii. 30. This is of course due to the fact 
that the Evangelists were primarily faithful recorders, and were in no 
way actuated by party bias. 
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St MattHew’s is the Gospel for the Jews; the Gospel of the 
Past; the Gospel which sees in Christianity a fulfilment of 
Judaism; the Gospel of Discourses; the Didactic Gospel; the 
Gospel which represents Christ as the Messiah of the Jew. 

St Marr’s is the Gospel for the Romans; the Gospel of the 
Present ; the Gospel of incident; the anecdotical Gospel; the 
Gospel which represents Christ as the Son of God and Lord of 
the world. 

St LuKer’s is the Gospel for the Greeks; the Gospel of the 
Future ; the Gospel of Progressive Christianity, of the Univer- 
sality and Gratuitousness of Redemption; the Historic Gospel; 
the Gospel of Jesus as the Good Physician and the Saviour of 
Mankind. 

ST JOHN’S is pre-eminently the Gospel for the Church; the 
Gospel of Eternity; the Spiritual Gospel; the Gospel of Christ 
as the Eternal Son, and the Incarnate Word. 

If we were to choose special mottoes as expressive of main 
characteristics of the Gospels, they might be as follows :— 

St Matthew: “JL am not come to destroy but to fulfil,” v. 17. 

St Mark: “Jesus came.... preaching the Gospel of the King- 
dom of God,” i. 14. 

St Luke: “ Who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil,” Acts x. 38 (comp. Lk. iv. 18)1. 

St John: “The Word was made flesh,” i. 14. 


1 This verse describes the actual work of Jesus as set forth in the 
Gospel. The general idea of the Gospel itself may be seen in i. 77 
TOU dovvat yoo coTnptas TQ aw avrou ev aiécren auapTiayv avrav, 
and XXIV. AT, Kal KnpuxOjvat éml TH Ove ware auTOU peTdvouny Kal aderiy 
dpaptioy eis wavTa TH COvn, dpidjev ov amo Lepovoadnt. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LIFE OF 8T LUKE. 


‘‘ Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot aegri; 
Utilior, per quem tot didicere mori.” 


‘He was a physician: and so, to all, his words are medicines of the 
drooping soul.” §. Jur. Lp. ad Paulin. 


If we sift what we know about St Luke from mere guesses 
and traditions, we shall find that our information respecting him 
is exceedingly scanty. 

He does not once mention himself by name in the Gospel or 
in the Acts of the Apostles, though the absolutely unanimous 
voice of ancient tradition, coinciding as it does with many con- 
spiring probabilities derived from other sources, can leave no 
shadow of doubt that he was the author of those books. 

There are but three places in Scripture in which his name is 
mentioned. These are Col. iv. 14, “Luke, the beloved physician, 
and Demas, greet you;” 2 Tim. iv. 11, “Only Luke is with me;” 
and Philem. 24, where he is mentioned as one of Paul’s “‘fellow- 
labourers.” From these we see that St Luke was the faithful 
companion of St Paul, both in his first Roman imprisonment, 
when he still had friends about him, and in his second Roman 
imprisonment, when friend after friend deserted him, and was 
‘ashamed of his chain.’ From the context of the first allusion we 
also learn that he was not “of the circumcision,” and indeed tra- 
dition has always declared that he was a Gentile, and a ‘proselyte 
of the gatel.’ 

The attempt to identify him with “Lucius of Cyrene” in Acts 
Xili. 1 is a mere error, since his name Lucas is an abbreviation 
not of Lucius but of Lucanus, as Annas for Ananus, Zenas for 
Zenodorus, Apollos for Apollonius, &c. The guess that he was 
one of the Seventy disciples is refuted by his own words, nor is 
there any probability that he was one of the Greeks who desired 


1 This also appears from Acts i.19. (See my Life of St Paul, 1. 480.) 
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to see Jesus (John xii. 20) or one of the two disciples at Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv.13)", Eusebius and Jerome say that he was a Syrian 
of Antioch, and this agrees with the intimate knowledge which he 
shews about the condition and the teachers of that Church. If 
in Acts xi. 28 we could accept the isolated reading of the Codex 
Bezae (a reading known also to St Augustine), which there adds 
ouveotpappéevay dé nuayv, ‘but while we were assembled together, 
it would prove that St Luke had been acquainted with the 
Apostle shortly after his arrival from Tarsus to assist the work 
of Barnabas. In that case he may well have been one of the 
earliest Gentile converts whom St Paul admitted into the full 
rights of Christian brotherhood, and with whom St Peter was 
afterwards, for one weak moment, ashamed to eat. We cannot 
however trace his connexion with St Paul with any certainty till 
the sudden appearance of the first personal pronoun in the plural 
in Acts xvi. 10, from which we infer that he joined the Apostle at 
Troas, and accompanied him to Macedonia, becoming thereby one 
of the earliest Evangelists in Europe. It is no unreasonable con- 
jecture that his companionship was the more necessary because 
St Paul had been recently suffering from an acute visitation of 
the malady which he calls “the stake, or cross, in the flesh.” 
Since the “we” is replaced by “they” after the departure of Paul 
and Silas from Philippi (Acts xviii. 1), we infer that St Luke was 
left at that town in charge of the infant Macedonian Church. A 
physician could find means of livelihood anywhere, and he seems 
to have stayed at Philippi for some seven years, for we find him 
in that Roman colony when the Apostle spent an Easter there on 
his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 5). There is however every 


1 The notion that St Luke was the companion of Cleopas on the 
walk to Emmaus has been the more popular, because it fell in with 
the fancy mentioned by Godet and many others. ‘‘Si nous nous 
rangeons 4 l’opinion qui croit reconnaitre Luc lui-méme dans le 
compagnon de Cleopas, nous nous trouverons amenés a ce résultat 
critique: que chaque évangéliste a laissé dans un coin de son tableau 
une modeste indication de sa personne: Matthieu, dans ce péager 
que Jésus enléve d’un mot 4 ses occupations précédentes: Marc, dans 
ce jeune homme qui s’enfuit dépouillé 4 Gethsémané ; Jean, dans ce 
disciple désigné comme celui que Jésus aimait; Lue, dans le pélerin 
anonyme d’Emmaus.” Godet, St Lue, 11. 447, 
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reason to believe that during this period he was not idle, for if he 
were “the brother, whose praise is in the Gospel” (i.e. in preach- 
ing the good tidings) “throughout all the churches” (2 Cor. viii. 
18), we find him acting with Titus as one of the delegates for the 
collection and custody of the contributions for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. The identification of St Luke with this ‘ brother” 
no doubt originated in a mistaken notion that “the Gospel” here 
means the written Gospel; but it is probable on other grounds, 
and is supported by the tradition embodied in the superscription, 
which tells us that the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
conveyed from Philippi by Titus and Luke. 

From Philippi St Luke accompanied his friend and teacher to 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18), and there we again lose all record of 
his movements. Since, however, he was with St Paul at Caesarea 
when he was sent as a prisoner to Rome, it is probable that he 
was the constant companion of his imprisonment in that town. 
If the great design of writing the Gospel was already in his mind, 
the long and otherwise unoccupied stay of two years in Caesarea 
would not only give him ample leisure, but would also furnish 
him with easy access to those sources of information which he tells 
us he so diligently used. It would further enable him to glean 
some particulars of the ministry of Jesus from survivors amid 
the actual scenes where He had lived2. From Caesarea he ac- 
companied St Paul in the disastrous voyage which ended in ship- 
wreck at Malta, and proceeding with him to Rome he remained 
by his side until his liberation, and probably never left him until 
the great Apostle received his martyr’s crown. To him—to his 
allegiance, his ability, and his accurate preservation of facts—we 


1 Jer. De Virr. Til. 7. 

2 But although he may have been gathering materials for his 
Gospel at Caesarea (4.D. 54) there is good reason to believe that it was 
not published till a later date. The general tone of the Gospel—e.g. the ~ 
use of avros and of 6 Kupuos (see notes on i. 17, x. 1, xi. 39, xxiv. 3), 
when speaking of Christ—indicate a later time in the rapid develop- 
ment of early Christianity than we should infer from the tone of the 
other synoptists. This would however be partly accounted for by the 
fact that St Luke as a Gentile proselyte, belonged in point of feeling 
even more than in point of time to a later generation of Christians 
than the original Apostles, 
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are alone indebted for the greater part of what we know about 
the life of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

We finally lose sight of St Luke at the abrupt close of the Acts 
of the Apostles. Although we learn from the Pastoral Epistles! 
that he must have lived with St Paul for some two years beyond 
the point which his narrative has there reached, he may not 
have arranged his book until after Paul was dead, and the course 
of the narrative may have been suddenly cut short either by 
accident or even by his own death. Irenaeus (adv. Haer. tt. 1) 
expressly tells us that even his Gospel was written after the 
death of Peter and Paul. The most trustworthy tradition says 
that he died in Greece; and it was believed that Constantine 
transferred his remains to the Church of the Apostles in Con- 
stantinople from Patrae in Achaia. Gregory of Nazianzus tells 
us in a vague way that he was martyred, but it is idle to repeat 
such worthless legends as that he was crucified on an olive-tree 
at Elaea in the Peloponnesus, &c., which rest on the sole authority 
of Nicephorus, a writer who died after the middle of the 15th 
century. The fancy that he was a painter, often as it has been 
embodied in art, owes its origin to the same source, and seems 
only to have arisen from the discovery of a rude painting of the 


Virgin in the Catacombs with an inscription stating that it was 


“one of seven painted by Luca.” It is not impossible that there 
may have been some confusion between the name of the Evange- 
list and that of a Greek painter in one of the monasteries of 
Mount Athos. | | 

But leaving ‘the shifting quagmire of baseless traditions’ we 
see from St Luke’s own writings, and from authentic notices of 
him, that he was master of a good Greek style ;—an accom- 
plished writer, a close observer, an unassuming historian, a 
well-instructed physician, and a most faithful friend’. If the 
Theophilus to whom he dedicates both his works was the 


1 2 Tim, av, ii. 

2 Dr Plumptre, in the Expositor (No. xx. 1876), has collected many 
traces of St Luke’s medical knowledge (cf. Acts iii. 7, ix. 18, x. 9, 10, 
xii. 23, xx. 31, xxvi. 7, xxviii. 8; Lk. iv. 23, xxii. 44, &c.), and even 
of its possible influence on the language of St Paul. 
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Theophilus mentioned in the Clementines as a wealthy Antio- 
chene, who gave up his house to the preaching of St Peter, then 
St Luke may have been his freedman. Physicians frequently 
held no higher rank than that of slaves, and Lobeck, one of the 
most erudite of modern Greek scholars, has noticed that con- 
tractions in as like Lucas from Lucanus, were pecuharly com- 
mon in the names of slaves. One more conjecture may be men- 
tioned. St Luke’s allusions to nautical matters, especially in 
Acts xxvil., are at once remarkably accurate and yet unprofes- 
stonal in tone. Now the ships of the ancients were huge con- 
structions, holding sometimes upwards of 300 people, and in the 
uncertain length of the voyages of those days, we may assume 
that the presence of a physician amid such multitudes was a 
matter of necessity. Mr Smith of Jordanhill, in his admirable 
monograph on the voyage of St Paul, has hence been led to 
the inference that St Luke must have sometimes exercised his 
art in the crowded merchantmen which were incessantly coast- 
ing from point to point of the Mediterranean. However this 
may be, the naval experience of St Luke as well as his medical 
knowledge would have rendered him a most valuable com- 
-panion to the suffering Apostle in his constant voyages. 


CHAPTER III. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


Supposed allusions to St Luke’s Gospel may be adduced from 
Polycarp (+ A.D. 167), Papias, and Clement of Rome (A.D. 95); _ 
but passing over these as not absolutely decisive, it is certain 
that the Gospel was known to Justin Martyr (+4.D. 168), who, 
though he does not name the authors of the Gospels, makes 
distinct reference to them, and has frequent allusions to, and 
citations from, the Gospel of St Luke. Thus he refers to the 
Annunciation; the Enrolment in the days of Quirinius; the 
sending of Jesus bound to Herod; the last words on the cross, &e. ; 
and in some passages he uses language only found in this Gospel. 
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Hegesippus has at least two passages which appear to be 
verbal quotations from Luke xx. 21, xxiii. 24. 

The Gospel is mentioned as the work of St Luke in the 
Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, of which the date is not 
later than A.D. 170. 

Among heretics it was known to, and used by, the Ophites ; 
by the Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus ; by Heracleon (about 
A.D. 180), who wrote a comment on it; by the author of the 
Pistis Sophia; and by Marcion (about a.D. 140), who not only 
knew the Gospel, but adopted it as the basis of his own Gospel 
with such mutilations as suited his peculiar heresies!. This fact 
is not only asserted by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, &c., but 
may now be regarded as conclusively proved by Volkmar, and 
is accepted by modern criticism. Marcion omitted chapters 1. il. 
and joined iii. 1 with iv. 31. 

It is alluded to in the Clementine Homilies (about A.D. 175) ; 
in the Recognitions; and in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons, A.p. 177. 


1 Marcion, the son of a bishop of Sinope, was expelled from that 
city by his father, went to Rome about a.p. 143, and becoming an 
adherent of the Syrian heretic Cerdo, founded a formidable schism. 
There were in his system Gnostic elements of dualism and docetism. 
He wrote a book called Antitheses to contrast the teachings of the Old 
and New Testaments, and his total rejection of the Old Testament 
necessitated his rejection of a large part of the New which bears 
witness to the Old. Consequently he only accepted the authority of 
ten Epistles of St Paul (discarding the Pastoral Epistles) and of a 
mutilated gospel of St Luke in which about 122 verses were exscinded. 
Our knowledge of Marcion’s gospel is chiefly derived from Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcionem) and Epiphanius (Haer. 42). It has now been 
demonstrated by Volkmar (Das Evang. Marcionis) that Baur and 
Ritschl were mistaken in supposing that Marcion’s gospel represented 
an earlier form of St Luke’s. He proves that it was merely a copy 
with a few dubious readings (e.g. in x. 22, xi. 2, xvi. 17, xvii. 2, xviii. 
19, xx. 2, &c.), and arbitrary omissions of all that tended to overthrow 
Marcion’s special heresies. See note on iv. 31. On this subject see 
Canon Westcott’s Introd. to the Gospels, Appendix D, tv. pp. 441—443, 
Canon of the New Test. pp. 312—8315; Sanday, Gospels in the Second 
Century, c. vi11. The strangest omission by Marcion is that of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. As regards the readings, modern 
opinion inclines to the view that some at least of these may be worthy 
of consideration, especially as they often affect no doctrine or point of 
importance, 
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~Celsus refers to the genealogy of Christ as traced upwards 
to Adam. 

Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 170) makes direct allusions to it. 

Irenaeus (about A.D. 180) expressly attributes it to St Luke ; 
Tertullian (+4.D. 220) and Clemens of Alexandria (tabout A.D. 
216) also quoted it as St Luke’s. Origen (+4.D. 254) speaks of 
the ‘Four Gospels admitted by all the Churches under heaven ;’ 
and Eusebius ranks it among the homologoumena, 1.e. those works 
of whose genuineness and authenticity there was no doubt in 
the Church. 

It is found in the Peshito Syriac (8rd or 4th century), and 
the Itala. 

We may add, that it must now be regarded as all but certain 
that Tatian, a disciple of Justin Martyr, made a Diatessaron or 
Harmony of the Four Gospels before the end of the second 
century ; for the Mechitarist fathers at Venice have published a 
translation, from the Armenian, of a work which is recognised as 
a commentary on T'atian’s Diatessaron by Ephraem Syrus in the 
fourth century; and from this work it is clear that Tatian’s 
‘Harmony’ was a close weaving together of our four present 
Gospels. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


‘‘God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 
Rom. vii. 3. 


‘‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Luke xix. 10. 

‘Whose joy is, to the wandering sheep 

To tell of the great shepherd’s love; 

To learn of mourners while they weep 

The music that makes mirth above; 
Who makes the Gospel all his theme, 

The Gospel all his pride and praise.” 

Krsuz, St Luke’s Day. 


This rich and precious Gospel, which has been strikingly 
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designated “le plus beau livre quwil y ait1,” is marked, as are the 
others, by special characteristics. 

Thus : 

(1) St Luke must be ranked as the first Christian hymno- 
logist. It is to his inspired care that we owe the preservation 
of three sacred hymns, besides the Ave Maria (i. 28—33) 
and the Gloria in Excelsis (ii. 14), which have been used 
for ages in the worship of the Church: the BENEDICTUS, or 
Song of Zacharias (i. 68—79), used in our Morning Service; 
the Maaniricat, or Song of the Blessed Virgin (i. 46—55) ; 
and the Nunc Drimirris, or Song of Symeon (ii. 29—32), 
used in our Evening Service. In these Canticles the New 
Aeon is represented not merely as the fulfilment of the Old, 
but also as a kingdom of the Spirit; as a spring of life and 
joy opened to the world; as a mystery, prophesied of indeed 
because it is eternal, but now in the appointed time revealed 
to men’. 

(ii) In this Gospel thanksgwing is also prominent. ‘The 
Gospel of the Saviour begins with hymns, and ends with 
praises; and as the thanksgivings of the meek are recorded in 
the first chapter, so in the last we listen to the gratitude of 
the faithful+.” Mention is made no less than seven times of © 
‘glorifying God’ by the utterance of gratitude and praise (ii. 20, 
v. 25, vil. 16, xii. 13, xvii. 15, xvili. 48, xxiii. 47). 

(iii) It also gives special prominence to Prayer. It not only 
records (as Matt. vi.) the Lord’s Prayer, but alone preserves to 
us the fact that our Lord prayed on six distinct and memorable 
occasions. (1) At His baptism. (2) After cleansing the leper. 
(3) Before calling the Twelve Apostles. (4) At His Trans- 
figuration. (5) On the Cross for His murderers, and (6) with 
His last breath®, St Luke too, like St Paul, insists on the duty 


: ane Les Evangiles, p. 283. 
‘‘Thou hast an ear for angel songs, 
A breath the Gospel trump to fill, 
And taught by thee the Church prolongs 
Her hymns of high thanksgiving still.” —Krpbuxr. 
3 See Maurice, Unity of the New Testament, p. 236. 
4 Westcott, Introd, to Gospels, p. 354. 5 See infra. 
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of unceasing Prayer as taught by Christ (xviii. 1, xi. 8, xxi. 36, 
Rom. xii. 12, &.); and emphasizes this instruction by alone 
recording the two Parables which encourage us to a per- 
sistent energy, a holy importunity, a storming of the kingdom of 
Heaven by violence in our prayers—the parables of the Friend 
at Midnight (xi. 5—13) and of the Unjust Judge (xviii. 1—8). 

(iv) But the Gospel is marked mainly by its presentation of 
the Good Tidings in their universality and gratuitousness. It is 
pre-eminently the Gospel of pardon and of pity. ‘By grace ye 
are saved through faith1,” and “‘the second man is the Lord from 
heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47)?, might stand as the motto of St Luke as 
of St Paul. Thus the word ‘grace’ (yapis, eight times), ‘saviour’ 
and ‘salvation’ (only once each in St John), and ‘tell good tidings 
of’ (ten times), occur in it far more frequently than in the other 
Gospels ; and these are applied neither to Jews mainly, nor to 
Gentiles mainly, but wniversally?. Itis the Gospel of “a Saviour” 
and of “good will towards men;” the Gospel of Jesus, not only as 
the heir of David’s throne, and of Abraham’s promise, but as the 
Federal Head and Representative of Humanity—“the son of 
Adam, which was the Son of God.” And what a picture does 
this great ideal painter set forth to us of Christ! He comes with 
angel carols; He departs with priestly benediction. We catch 
our first glimpse of Him in the manger-cradle at Bethlehem, our 
last as from the slopes of Olivet He vanishes “into the cloud” 
with pierced hands upraised to bless! The Jewish religion of 
that day had degenerated into a religion of hatreds. The then 
‘religious world,’ clothing its own egotism under the guise of 
zeal for God, had for the most part lost itself in a frenzy of de- 
testations. The typical Pharisee hated the Gentiles ; hated the 


Teme DL xy. 10; xvii, 21, Ge. 

* Kupcos, ‘Lord,’ as a substitute for ‘ Jesus,’ occurs 14 times in St 
Luke, and elsewhere in the Synoptists only in Mk. xvi. 19, 20. The 
combination ‘‘the Lord Jesus”’ (if genuine) occurs only in Lk, xxiv. 3, 
though common in the Epistles. See note on that verse. 

3 Sections of St Luke which are in peculiar accordance with the 
Gospel of St Paul (Rom. ii. 16) are iv. 16—30, vii. 36—50, xviii. 14, 
xix. 1—10, xxiii, 39—48. See Van Oosterzee in Lange’s Commentary, 
Introd. p. 3. 
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Samaritans ; hated the tax-gatherers. He despised poverty and 
despised womanhood. In St Luke, towards every age, towards 
either sex, towards all nations, towards all professions, towards 
men of every opinion and every shade of character, our Blessed 
Lord appears as CHRISTUS CoNSOLATOR; the good Physician 
of bodies and of souls; the Gospeller of the poor ; the Brother 
who loves all His brethren in the great family of man; the 
unwearied healer and ennobler of sick and suffering humanity ; 
the Desire of all nations; the Saviour of the world, who “went 
about doing good” (Acts x. 38). In accordance with this con- 
ception, 

(v) St Luke reveals especially the sacredness of infancy. 
He alone tells us of the birth and infancy of the Baptist; the 
Annunciation ; the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth ; the songs 
of the herald Angels ; the Circumcision ; the Presentation in the 
Temple ; the growth of Jesus in universal favour and sweet sub- 
mission. And he alone preserves the one anecdote of the Con- 
firmation of Jesus at twelve years old which is the solitary 
flower gathered from the silence of thirty years. Hence this 
Gospel is preeminently anti-doceticl. St Luke alludes to the 
human existence of our Lord before birth (i. 40); as a babe 
(ii. 16) ; as a little child (ii. 27); as a boy (ii. 40) ; and as a man 
(ill, 22), ) 

(vi) He dwells especially on Christ’s ministry to the world ; 
that He was to be a Light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the 
glory of His people Israel. He alone adds to the quotation from 
Isaiah respecting the mission of the Baptist the words “And ALL 
FLESH shall see the salvation of God.” He alone introduces the 
parallels of Elijah sent to the heathen Sarepta, and Elisha heal- 
ing the heathen Naaman; as well as full details of that mission 
of the Seventy who by their number typified a mission to the 
supposed number of the nations of the world. St Luke’s Gospel 
might stand as a comment on the words of St Paul at Athens, 
that God “hath made of one blood all nations of men...that they 


1 See Van Oosterzee, Introd. p. 4. The Docetae were an ancient 
heretical sect who denied the true humanity of Christ, and treated 
His human life as a mere illusory semblance, 
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should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us” (Acts xvii. 27). 

(vii) St Luke’s is specially the Gospel of Womanhood, and he 
prominently records the graciousness and tenderness of Christ 
towards many women!. He tells us how Jesus raised the dead 
boy at Nain, being touched with compassion because “he was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” He alone’ 
tells us of the remarkable fact that Jesus in his earlier mission- 
journeys was accompanied not by warriors like David, not by 
elders like Moses, not by nobles and kings like the Herods, but 
by a most humble band of ministering women (viii. 1—3). His 
narrative in the first two chapters must have been derived from 
the Virgin Mary, and has been thought to shew in every line the 
pure and tender colouring of a woman’s thoughts. He alone 
mentions the widow Anna (ii. 36), and tells us about eager 
Martha cumbered with serving, and Mary choosing the better 
part (x. 88—42); he alone how our Lord once addressed to a 
poor, crushed, trembling, humiliated woman the tender name of 
“daughter” (vill. 48), and how He spoke of another asa daughter 
of Abraham (xiii. 16); he alone how He at once consoled and 
warned the “daughters of Jerusalem” who followed Him weeping 
to Calvary (xxiii. 28). The Scribes and Pharisees gathered up 
their robes in the streets and synagogues lest they should touch 
a woman, and held it a crime to look on an unveiled woman in 
public; our Lord suffered a woman to minister to Him out of 
whom He had cast seven devils. 

(viii) He seems to delight in all the records which told of the 
mercy of the Saviour towards the poor, the humble, the despised 
(ii. 24, vi. 20-25, 30, viii. 2, 3, xii, 16—21, 33, xvi. 13, 1925, 
xiv. 12—15, &c.). Hence his Gospel has even been called (though 
very erroneously) the Gospel of the Ebionites*. He narrates the 


1 The word yuy7 occurs nearly as often in St Luke as in both the 
other Synoptists put together. . 

2 The word Ebionite is derived from the Hebrew Ebion, ‘‘poor.”’ 
The Ebionites were Jewish Christians who maintained the eternal 
validity of the Jewish law, and the Messiahship but not the Divinity 
of Christ, They gradually dwindled into a sect on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. See Uhlborn in Herzog’s Real Encycl. s.v. 
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Angel Visit to the humble maiden of Nazareth; the Angel 
Vision to the humble shepherds ; the recognition of Jesus in the 
Temple by the unknown worshipper, and the aged widow. He 
records the beatitudes to the poor and the hungry, the parables 
of Dives and Lazarus and of the Rich Fool; the invitation of 
“the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind” to the Great Supper; 
the exaltation of the humble who choose the lowest seats; the 
counsel to the disciples to “sell what they have,” and to the 
Pharisees to “givealms.” He does not, however, denounce riches, 
but only the wealth that is not “rich towards God;” nor does he 
pronounce a beatitude upon poverty in the abstract, but only on 
the poverty which is patient and submissive. He had learnt from 
his Lord to ‘measure wisdom by simplicity, strength by suffering, 
dignity by lowliness.’ 

(ix) Further, this is specially the Gospel of the outcast,—of the 
Samaritan (ix. 52—56, xvil. 11—19), the Publican, the harlot, the 
leper, and the Prodigal. Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (xix. 10). The emotion of penitent faith is more 
sincere and more precious than a life of prudent orthodoxy; un- 
dissembling wickedness is less hateful than disguised insincerity. 
Such is the point of the parable of the Praying Publican. See 
instances in Zacchaeus (xix. 1—10); the Prodigal Son; Mary of — 
Magdala (vii. 36—50); the woman with the issue of blood (viii. 
43—48); the dying robber (xxiii. 39—43). This peculiarity is 
doubtless due to that intense spirit of sympathy which led St 
Luke alone of the Evangelists to record that the boy of Nain was 
the only son of his mother (vii. 12); and the ‘little maid’ of Jairus 
his only daughter (viii. 42) ; and the lunatic boy his father’s only 
son (ix. 38). 

(x) Lastly, it is the Gospel of tolerance. There was a deadly 
blood-feud between the Jews and the Samaritans, and St Luke 
is careful to record how Jesus praised the one grateful Samari- 
tan leper, and chose the good Samaritan rather than the indif- 
ferent Priest and icy-hearted Levite as the type of love to our 
neighbour. He also records two special and pointed rebukes’ of 
the Saviour against the spirit of intolerance :—one when the 
Sons of Thunder wanted to call down fire from heaven on the 
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churlish Samaritan village—Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them: the other when He rebuked the narrow- 
ness which said ‘We forbad him, because he followeth not us,” 
with the words Forbid him not; for he that is not against us rs 
for us}, 

We may notice further that St Luke’s Gospel is characterised by 

(xi) Its careful chronological order (1—8) ; 

(xii) Its very important preface. 

(xiii) Its command of the Greek language?. 

(xiv) The prominence given to the antithesis between light and 
- darkness, forgiveness and non-forgiveness, God and Satan (iv. 13, 
vill. 12, x. 17—20, xiii. 10O—17, xxii. 3, 31—34). 

(xv) The familiarity with the LXX. (ériBaddov, émiciticpos, 
Upioros, oTtypn, avTiBadrewy, eVOeror, wepiaomacOa, doxn, AvowTedEt 
&c.) and the Apocrypha (see xii. 19, xviii. 8, vi. 35, 1. 42). 

Although there is an Hebraic tinge in the hymns and speeches 
which St Luke merely records, and in narratives where he is 
following an earlier or Aramaic document, his own proper style 
abounds in isolated phrases and words chiefly classical*, and 


1 Lk. ix. 49—56. 

2 “Twucam tradunt veteres...magis Graecas literas scisse quam He- 
braeas. Unde et sermo ejus...comptior est, et saecularem redolet elo- 
quentiam.”’ Jer. ad Damas. Ep. 20. Where the style is less pure, and 
abounds in Hebraisms, we find internal evidence that St Luke is 
closely following some Aramaic document in which the oral tradition 
had been reduced to writing. 

3 These are noticed in the notes. Instances are vourxol for ypap- 
parets, émicrdrns for Pai, Aiwwn for Uddacoa, Grrew UXVOY OL 
mop for kale, mapadeAvuévos for mapaduTikos, KAlvn for KpaGBaros, 
mopevouat for vmayw, the particles uéy ovv and re, the combination 
avros o, the more frequent use of the optative, ro eipnudvoy for 7d 
pnoév &c. A long list may be found in Dr Davidson’s Introd. to the 
New Test. 11. 57—67. In some instances St Luke corrects an awkward 
phrase found in the other Synoptists, e.g. by using ¢iAotvvTwy for Oedov- 
Tw aomacpous (xx. 46); by the addition of taccomevos after vm’ éfovolav 
(vii. 8); by saying memreiwpévos éoriv "Iwavyny rpopyrny eivat (xx. 6) 
for €xovot Tov "Iwdvynv ws mpodyrnv; by substituting of xareo@iovc. 
(xx. 47) for of xarécOovres; by using meviypa (xxi. 2) for rrwx7 
(except when quoting Christ’s words) and vorepynuaros for the less 
accurate taorepycews (xxi. 4). For other instances of St Luke’s editorial 
changes see notes on vii. 25, viii. 1, xi. 18, 36, 39, 49, 51, xii. 51, 55. 
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his style is more flowing than that of St Matthew and St Mark. 
His peculiar skill as a writer lies rather in ‘psychologic comments, 
and the reproduction of conversations with their incidents, than in 
such graphic and vivid touches as those of St Mark. He is also 
a great master of light and shade, 1.e. he shews remarkable skill in 
the presentation of profoundly instructive contrasts—e.g. Zacha- 
rias and Mary; Simon and the Sinful Woman; Martha and 
Mary; the Pharisee and the Publican; the Good Samaritan, 
Priest, and Levite; Dives and Lazarus; beatitudes and woes; 
tears and Hosannas; and the penitent and impenitent robber. 

It is the presence of these characteristics that has earned for 
this Gospel the praise (already mentioned) of being “the most 
beautiful book that has ever been written*.” 

The Miracles peculiar to St Luke are 


The miraculous draught of fishes. v. 4—11. 

The raising of the widow’s son at Nain. vi. 11—18. 
The woman with the spirit of infirmity. xiu, 11—17. 
The man with the dropsy. xiv. 1—6. 

The ten lepers. xvii. 11—19. 

The healing of Malchus. xxii. 50, 51. 


Se Se 


The Parables peculiar to St Luke are 


1. Thetwo debtors. vi. 41—43. 
2. The good Samaritan. x. 25—37. 
3. Theimportunate friend. xi. 5—8. 
4. Therich fool. xii. 16—21. 
5. The barren fig-tree. xii. 6—9. 
6. The lost piece of silver. xv. 8—10. 
7. The prodigal son. xv. 11—32. 
8. The unjust steward. xvi. 1—13. 
9. Dives and Lazarus. xvi. 19—31. 
10. The unjust judge. xviii. 1—8. 
11. The Pharisee and the publican. xviii. 10—14. 


1 iii. 15, vi. 11, vii. 29, 30, 39, xvi. 14, &c. Bp Ellicott, Hist. Lect. 

28. 
i 2 This praise is the more striking because of the source from which 
it comes. The writer adds that it shews “un admirable sentiment 
populaire, une fine et touchante poésie, le son clair et pur d’une 4me 
tout argentine.” ‘‘C’est surtout dans les récits de ’Enfance et de la 
Passion que l’on trouve un art divin...Le parti qu’il a tiré de Marthe 
et de Marie sa sceur est chose merveilleuse; aucune plume n’a laissé tom- 
ber dix lignes plus charmantes. L’épisode des disciples d’Emmaus est un 
des récits les plus fins, les plus nuancés qwil y ait dans wir langue.” 

enan. 
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The two first chapters and the great section, ix. 51—xviii. 14, 
are mainly peculiar to St Luke. 

And in addition to those already noted above, other remarkable 
incidents or utterances peculiar to him are John the Baptist’s 
answers to the people (iii. l1O—14); the weeping over Jerusalem 
(xix. 41—44); the conversation with Moses and Elias (ix. 28—36) ; 
the bloody sweat (xxii. 44); the sending of Jesus to Herod (xxii. 
7—12); the address to the Daughters of Jerusalem (27—31); the 
prayer, “Father, forgive them” (xxi. 34); the penitent robber 
(40—43); the disciples at Emmaus (xxiv. 13—31); particulars of 
the Ascension (xxiv. 50—53). Additional touches which are 

sometimes of great importance may be found in ili. 22 (“in a 
bodily shape”), iv. 18 (“for a pee iv. 1—6, v. 17, 29, 39, vi. 
Hie, 214. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Many writers have endeavoured to arrange the contents of this 
and the other Gospels in schemes illustrative of the dogmatic 
connexions in accordance with which the various sections are 
supposed to be woven together and subordinated to each other. 
Without here giving any opinion about the other Gospels, I must 
state my conviction that, as far as St Luke is concerned, such 
hypothetic arrangements have not been successful. No two 
writers have agreed in their special schemes, and the fact that 
each writer who has attempted such an analysis has seized on 
very different points of connexion, shews that all such attempts 
have been more or less arbitrary, however ingenious. It seems 
to me that if the Gospels had been arranged on these purely 
subjective methods the clue to such arrangement would have 
been more obvious, and also that we should, in that case, lose 
something of that transparent and childlike simplicity of motive 
which adds such immense weight to the testimony of the Evan- 
gelists as the narrators of historic facts. Nor is it probable that 
the existence of this subjective symmetry of composition would 
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have escaped the notice of so many centuries of Christian stu- 
dents and Fathers. When St Luke tells Theophilus that he 
had decided to set forth im order the accepted facts of the 
Christian faith, I believe that the order he had in view was 
mainly chronological, and that the actual sequence of events, so 
far as it was recoverable from the narratives (d«ynoes) or the 
oral sources which he consulted, was his chief guide in the 
arrangement of his Gospel’. Various lessons may be observed or 
imagined in the order in which one event is placed after another, 
but these lessons lie deep in the chronological facts themselves, 
not in the method of the writer. The sort of analysis attempted 
by modern writers has hitherto only furnished each subsequent 
analyst with an opportunity for commenting on the supposed 
failures of his predecessors. For those however who disagree 
with these views, able and thoughtful endeavours to set forth the 
narrative in accordance with such a predetermined plan may be 
found in Van Oosterzee’s Introduction, § 5, in Westcott’s Intro- 
duction to the Gospels, pp. 364—366, and M°Clellan’s Vew Testa- 
ment, 427—438. 

A recent writer—the Rev. W. Stewart (The Plan of St Luke’s 
Gospel, Glasgow, 1873)—has endeavoured to shew that St Luke 
arranged many of his materials alphabetically, in accordance with 
the first letter of the word predominant in the section. He 
narrates the events in 1.—1ill. 20 and xviii. 15—xxiv. 53 in chrono- 
logical order, as is shewn by the recurrent notes of time; but 
according to Mr Stewart the section iil. 21—x. 24 is arranged by 
its reference to subjects, and x. 25—xvili. 14 by the alphabetical 
order of the word prominent in each section. 

The Gospel falls quite simply and naturally into the following 
sections :— 

I. Inrropvction. i. 1—4. 


Il. Tur PREPARATION FOR THE Nativity. i. 5—80. 


i. Announcement of the Forerunner. i. 5—25. 
ii, Announcement of the Saviour, 26—88. 


1 The subordinate notes of time in the great section, ix. 51—xviii, 
14, are vague. | 
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ili. Hymns of thanksgiving of Mary and Elizabeth. 39—56. 
iv. Birth and Circumcision of the Forerunner. 57—66. 

The Benedictus. 67—79. 
vy. Growth of the Forerunner. 80. 


III. Nativity oF THE Saviour. ii. 1—20. 


i, The Birth in the Manger. ii. 1—7. 
Songs and thanksgivings of the Angels and the Shepherds. 
8—20. 


IV. Tue INFANCY oF THE SAviouR. il. 21—38, 


i, The Circumcision. ii. 21. 
ii, The Presentation inthe Temple. 22—24, 
Songs and thanksgivings of Simeon and Anna. 25—38. 


V. ‘Tue BoyHoop oF THE SAVIOUR. OS ee Se 


i. His growth. 39, 40. 
ii. His first visit to Jerusalem. 41—48. 
ili. His first recorded words. 49, 50. 
iv. His development from boyhood to manhood. 51, 52. 


VI. Tue MANIFESTATION OF THE SAVIOUR (iii. 1—iv. 18), 
i. In the preaching of John the Baptist. iii. 1—14, and 

His prophecy of the coming Messiah. 16—18. 
(Parenthetic anticipation of John’s imprisonment. 19, 20.) 

ii. By the descent of the Spirit and the Voice at the Baptism. 

21, 22. 

The Son of Adam and the Son of God. 23—88. 

lii. By victory over the Tempter. iv. 1—13. 


VII. Lire anp Karty Ministry oF THE Saviour. iv. 14—vii. 50. 
i. His teaching in Galilee. iv. 14, 15. 
ii. His first recorded Sermon, and rejection by the Nazarenes. 
16—30. 
ili. His Work in Capernaum and the Plain of Gennesareth. 
iv. 31—vii. 50. 
iv. A great Sabbath at Capernaum, iv. 31—44. 
a. Healing of ademoniac. 33—37. 
GB. Healing of Peter’s wife’s mother. 38, 39. 
y. Healing of a multitude of the sick, 40—44. 
v. The miraculous draught of fishes. v. 1—11. 


xhi 
vil. 
Vii. 
VIII. 


L, 
il. 
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Work amid the sick, suffering, and sinful. v. 12—32. 
a. Healing of a leper and other works of mercy. 
12-17. ; 
B. Healing the paralytic. 18—26. 
y. The Call and feast of Matthew. 27—82. 
The Saviour teaching and doing good. v. 33—vii. 50. 
The new and the old. v. 33—89. 
The Sabbath. vi. 1—12. 
Choosing of the Apostles. 13-—16. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 17—49. 
The centurion’s servant. vii. 1—10. 
The widow’s son raised from the dead. 11—17. 
His witness to John the Baptist. 18—30. 
His complaint against that generation. 31—35. 
The woman that was a sinner. 386—850. 
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Later MInIstry IN GALILEE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, vViil. 


The first Christian sisterhood. viii. 1—3. 

Incidents of two great days. 4—0d6. 

The first Parable. 4—15. 

The similitude of the Lamp. 16—18. 

Who are His mother and His brethren. 19—21. 

Stilling the storm. 22—25. 

The Gadarene demoniac. 26—40. 

The daughter of Jairus and the woman with the 
issue of blood. 41—56. 


ote 


IX. Latest PHASES -oF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY, AND JOURNEY 


NoRTHWARDS. ix. 1—50. 


Mission of the Twelve. ix. 1—6. 

Alarm of Herod. 7—9. 

Feeding the five thousand at Bethsaida Julias. 10—17. 
Culmination of the training of the Apostles. 18—50. 
The Confession of St Peter. 18—22. 

Warning of the coming end. 23+—27. 

The Transfiguration on Mount Hermon. 28—36. 
The Lunatic Boy. 37—42. 

Nearer warnings of the coming end, 43—45. 
Lesson of Humility. 46—48. . 

Lesson of Tolerance. 49, 50. 
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X. INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT FINAL PHASE OF THE SaAviouR’s 


1X. 


MINISTRY AFTER LEAVING GALILEE. ix. 51—xix. 27}. 


Tolerance to the Samaritans. The spirit of Elijah and 
the spirit of the Saviour. 51—56. 

The sacrifices of true discipleship. 57—62. 

The Mission of the Seventy. x. 1—20. 

The Saviour’s joy at its success and blessedness. 21—24. 

Love to our neighbour. The Good Samaritan. 25—37. 

The one thing needful. Marthaand Mary. 38—42. 

Lessons of Prayer. xi. 1—13. 

Open rupture with the Pharisees, and connected incidents 
and warnings. xi, 14—xii. 59. 

Teachings, Warnings, Parables, and Miracles, of the 
Journey in preparation for the coming end. xiii. 1— 
xvill. 380. 

a. Parables: 


1. The Great Supper. xiv. 15—24. 
2. Shorter similitudes : 
a. The Unfinished Tower. 25—30. 
B. The Prudent King. 31—33. 
y. Savourless Salt. 34, 35. 
The Lost Sheep. xv. 1—7. 
The Lost Piece of Silver. 8—10. 
The Prodigal Son. 11—82. 
The Unjust Steward. xvi. 1—12. 
Warnings against avarice; Rich Man and Laza- 
rus. 13—81. 


B. Shorter sayings; 


Sl Ss-SuP ba 


Offences, xvii. 1, 2. Forgiveness, 3, 4. Faith, 
5, 6. Service, 7—10. Gratitude (the Ten 
Lepers), 11—19. Coming of the kingdom 
of God, 20—37. Prayer (the Importunate 
Widow), xviii. 1—8. The Pharisee and the 
Publican, 9—14. Children, 15—17. Sacrifice 
for Christ’s sake. The Great Refusal, 18—30. 


1 The whole section is sometimes, but inadequately, called the 
Gnomology, or ‘* collection of moral teaching,” 
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XI. Last Stack oF THE JOURNEY FROM JERICHO TO JERUSALEM. 
xviii, 31—xix. 46. 
i. Prediction of the approaching end. xviii. 31—34. 
ii. The healing of Blind Bartimaeus. xviii. 35—43. 
iii. The Repentant Publican, Zacchaeus. xix. 1—10. 
iv. The Parable of the Pounds. 10—27. 
v. The Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. 23—40. 
vi. The Saviour weeping over Jerusalem. 41—44, 
vil. The Cleansing of the Temple. 465, 46. 


XII. Tr Last Days or tHE Saviour’s Lirz, xix. 47—xxi. 38. 
i. The Day of Questions. xx. 
a. Question of the Priests and Elders. 1—8. 
Parable of the Vineyard. 9—18. 
B. Question about the tribute-money. 19—26. 
7. Question of the Sadducees. 27—329. 
6. Question of Christ. 39—44. 
Last denunciation of the Scribes. 45—47. 
ii, Farewell to the Temple, and last warnings. xxi. 
a. The widow’s mite, 1—4. 
B. Prophecy against the Temple. 5, 6. 
y. Signs and warnings of the last times. 7—33. 


XIII, Last Hours oF THE SAVIOUR ON EARTH. xxii. 1—xxiii. 49. 
i. The plots of enemies. xxii. 1—6. 
ii. The Last Supper. Warnings and farewells. 7—88. 
iii. The Agony in the Garden. 39—46. 
iv. The Betrayal. 47—49. 
vy. .The Arrest. _50—53. 
vi. ‘Trial before the Priests, and Peter’s denials. 54—62. 
First derision. 63—65. | 
vu. ‘Trial before the Sanhedrim. 66—71. 
viii. Trial before Pilate, and first acquittal. xxiii. 1—4. 
ix. Trial before Herod. Second derision, and acquittal. 
5—12. 
x. Pilate’s endeavour to release Him. The Jews choose 
Barabbas. Condemnation to Death. 13—26. 
xi. The Daughters of Jerusalem, 27—31. 
xii. The Crucifixion. 82—38. 
xiii. The Penitent Robber. 39—45. 
xiv. The Saviour’s Death. 46—49. 
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XIV. Tue Buriat, Resurrection, and ASCENSION. xxiii. 50— 
xxlv. 53, 
i, The Entombment. xxiii. 50—56. 
ii, The Resurrection. xxiv. 1—12. 
iii, The Disciples at Emmaus. 13—32. 
iv. Appearance to the Twelve, and last teachings of the Risen 
Saviour. 383—49. 


XV. Tue Ascension. 50—-53. 


In making this synopsis I have merely followed plain and 
obvious indications without being influenced by any temptation 
to produce numerical concinnity. It will however be at once 
observed that in the sections and subsections we find a recurrence 
of the sacred numbers three and seven. Further attention will be 
called to this point in the subsequent notes. By regarding various 
sections as a conclusion or appendix, the prevalence of these 
numbers might easily be made still more obvious. The Greek 
training of the Evangelist would lead him to this symmetrical 
arrangement, and his familiarity with Aramaic documents ex- 
plains his partiality for the numbers 3 and 7. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


The common dialect (7 xowy) was composed of various elements, 
and owed its origin and dissemination to the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great. It is a somewhat corrupt and loose Attic, with 
peculiarities derived from the old Doric Macedonian, and from 
other sources. It was spoken at Alexandria, in which city there 
was a large conflux of men of different nationalities. It is the 
dialect in which the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
was written by Jews residing in Egypt. This accounts for the 
Hebraic and Oriental idioms which we find in their dialect, and 


1 St Luke’s genealogy of our Lord falls into eleven sevens, as 
St Matthew’s into three fourteens. 
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these idioms took root the more readily because large colonies of 
Jews were to be found all along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and indeed in almost every region of the civilised world}. 

The word ‘EAAnvifo came to mean ‘I speak Greek as a foreigner,’ 
but the word Hellenist generally means a Greek-speaking Jew, 
and the only writings in this dialect are those of Jews. 

The peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek are found (1) in its 
phraseology, (2) in its syntax. | 


I. In its phraseology (A) it admits 


a. New forms of words, as wWetopa, vikos, vovbecia, exxvvew, — 
otnko for Wevdos, vikn, vovbérnots, éxyéewv, LoTnpL, Gpuvupe. 

B. Poetic words, as avdevreiv, adéxrap, €rOw, Bpéxa, adavros, 
aivos, poudaia. 

y- Dialectic forms, e.g. (i.) lonisms, such as yoyyifo, poprifa, 
oxopti¢o, ynpet, eima; (ii) Aeolisms, such as the opt. in ea, 
e€ovbeveiv, droxtévve, oréppe ; (iii) Dorisms, such as Aipos fem., 7ra, 
apéovra; (iv) Latin words like kjvoos, omexovAatwp, covdapior, 
Kevtoupiov, Aeyewv (especially common in St Mark). 

6. Colloquial and vernacular expressions such as capo, pup7, 
kpaBBaros, cxvAXo, Uramidto. 

B. It uses old words in new senses, as cuviornpt, ‘I prove;’ 
ovovia, ‘wages;’ epevyerOa, ‘to utter;’ yévynua, ‘fruit;’ radia, 
‘language ;’ zaideve, ‘I chastise;’ evyaptord, ‘I thank;’ avakei- 
yas; 1 recline,’ 

C. It frames new words and compounds, such as ypnyopa, 
mao.uddev, Kadorrolety, aiwatexyvoia, Tamewoppocvvyn, dKpoBvoria, 
oknvornyia, ei0wddbvtov, yAwoodKopoy, ékuvKTnpi€@, ekkako, and 
many more. It also adopts many strange phrases from the 
Hebrew, as dvo dvo, mpooébero méuar, mpdca@mov AauBaveww, mopev- 
ecOat oricw, omrayxvicopa, e£ouodoyodpat Tivt, TuLew EAEos pera, 
&e. 

D. It admits verbal forms and inflections, which are due to 
false analogy, such as evpapev, oldare, n&a, payouat, €yvwxar, 
KaTaXeimoaay, epuyav. | 


1 See the writer’s Life of St Paul, 1. ch. vii. 
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II. In syntax, 


a. It aimsat simplification by abandoning the dual; by making 
very sparing use of the ‘optative’ mood, especially in oratio obli- 
gua; by considerably extending the use of the infinitive after 
verbs; by obliterating many of the finer particles. 


B. It admits idioms which in Attic Greek are either very rare, 
or absolutely soloecistic, such as ef with the subjunctive, dray and 
wa With the present indicative, the omission of iva after Oéda, &c. 


y- lt frequently substitutes analytic for synthetic forms, as, 
for instance, by using ews with a participle for the present tense, 
nv With a participle for the imperfect, gévoua: with the participle 
for the future. It helps out the force of compound verbs by 
repeating the preposition, as in dmoxpimtew ano, évOlew aro, 
mpookuvety evorriov. It substitutes éavrov with the active, for the 
middle voice, e.g. érapakev éavrov for érapa€aro. 

6. The sentences are arranged more paratactically (i.e. joined 
by simple copulatives) than syntactically, i.e. they are not woven 
into compact sentences by subordinate clauses, conjunctions, 
&e. 

Many of these peculiarities are due to the fact that (i.) Greek in 
the Christian era was in itsdecadence; (ii.) The New Testament 
writers learnt it for the most part orally and not from books. 

It must not however be supposed that the Greek of the New 
Testament is, as it has been absurdly called, ‘“‘a miserable patois.” 
On the contrary, it becomes in the hands of the Apostles and 
Evangelists an instrument of incomparable force, and gains in 
flexibility, energy, adaptability, and clearness what it loses in 
symmetry and grace. 


The ‘critical notes’ at the head of each chapter are purposely 
few and simple. To have made them exhaustive or complete 
would have defeated their purpose. I have only noticed the 
various readings where they seemed to have any real interest or 
significance, and have paid no attention to minor variations often 
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introduced from the parallel passages, and in no way affecting 
the sense. In some instances a variation is not recorded in 
the critical notes, but is for some special reason referred to in 
the general notes. As the Greek text here presented to the 
reader—for which the Rev. A. Carr has kindly made himself 
responsible—is founded on careful critical principles, and repre- 
sents the consensus of the best editors, there was less necessity to 
notice minute and unimportant variations in the critical notes. 
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CHIEF UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GOSPELS. 






Sign. |Name. Codex. Remarks, 





N Siniaticus, Ath century. 





Found by Tischendorf at 
the monastery of St 
Catharine, 1859. Now 
at St Petersburg. 










Now in British Museum. 
Presented to Charles I. 
by Cyril Lucar, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople 
in 1628. 


Alexandrinus. | 5th century. 









Now in the Vatican Library 


Ath century. 
at Rome. 


Vaticanus. 








Now in Paris. A palim- 
psest traceable under 
copy of the works of 
Ephraem the Syrian. 


Ephraemi. 5th century. 










6th century. 





Greek and Latin. Contains 
remarkable interpola- 
tions. Given by Beza to 
the University Library 
at Cambridge in 1581. 


Bezae. 







An Evangelistarium or Ser- 
vice book. Now at 
Basle. 


Basiliensis. 8th century. 







Now at Utrecht. 






Boreeli. 9th century. 








At British Museum, and 
fragmentat Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. 


Wolfii A. 10th century. 








L Regius. 8th or 9th. | Now at Tours. 





M | Campianus. 9th century. | At Paris. 
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The most important Ancient Versions are— 


The Peshito (=‘ Simple”) Syriac (made perhaps in the 3rd century). 

The Curetonian Syriac, possibly representing an older form of the 
Peshito (2nd century). A 5th century MS. of this version was 
found by Canon Cureton in the British Museum. 


The Philoxenian Syriac (made in the 6th century). 
The Jerusalem Syriac (5th or 6th century). 


The Itala is the oldest existing form of a Latin Version made in 
Africa in the 2nd century. 


The Vulgate is mainly St Jerome’s revision of the Itala, a.p. 
383—5. 


The Sahidic or Thebaic and the Memphitic (2nd or 3rd century). 
The Gothic Version of Bp Ulfilas (4th century). 

The Armenian (5th century). 

The Aethiopic (date uncertain). 


The edition of Winer referred to is Masson’s English translation 
from the 6th edition of the original. T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. , 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Gr. Griesbach. It. Old Latin Version (Itala). 
La. Lachmann. Sah. Sahidic Version. 

Ti. Tischendorf. R. V. Revised Version. 
W.H. Westcott and Hort. A.V. Authorised Version. 
LXX. Septuagint, Rec. The Textus Receptus. 


Vulg. Vulgate. 
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TAS NuEepas nuov. Kal ov 0€, TraLdiov, mpodnrns 
ero tks y 
vyictov KAnOnon’ mMpotropevon yap mpd Wpoodtrouv 
/ e ! - \ 3 rn eA A 
Kuplov eTol“acat Odovs avtov, “Tod dodvat yvaow 
he an A 5 la) b) let bey A e an b) 
cwTnpias TO Aa®@ avTov ev adécer apapTiav avTaY 
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x is Us A d A e 
*Oud omdayxva édéous Oeod nudyv, év ois émecxéyato 
¢ A > ] \ J A A 
nas avatorn é€& Urpous “émipdvat Tois év oKoTEL Kab 
A / an nan , 
axia Oavatov Ka@npévos, Tov KaTevOdvat Tovs Todas 
A ¢ 
NMLOV Els OOOY ELPHVNS. : 
\ \ / a 
To de mrardiov ni~avey Kal éxpatatodTo mvevpatt, 
1 4 > a > + / cry " = 
Kal nv év Tats éepnmois Ews nuépas avadeiEews avTov 
; ; 
mpos Tov ‘Iapann. 
1? / esata ee. tae Wee = 
2. Evyéveto O€ é€v Tats nfépats éxeivats é&ndOev 
, \ J ? ’ / 9 / at la) 
doyua mapa Kaicapos Avyovotov amoypadecbar 7a- 
\ b) J 7 3 F 
cav THY olKoULEVNnY. “a’Tn aTroypadn TPOTH éryéveTo 
e ; - A ’ A \ 
nryemovevovTos THS Lupias Kupnviov. *xai émopevovto 
9 / M4 \ an 
jTavTes atroypadecOat, Exactos eis THY EavTOU TrOAL. 
4 2 / \ b ] Pi > | A 
avéBn o& kal ‘Iwond amo ths Tadtraias é« Trédews 
\ \ 3 
Nagfapéd ets tiv “lovdalav eis wodtw Aaveld FHris 
a \ \ 5 or. 

Kareitat BnOrecéu, dua& TO eivar avtov é€& olxov Kal 
n 2 . ? ‘ A 
matplas Aaveid, ‘aroypavracbat ctv Mapa tH eprn- 

, 2 A wv > / 6? / 9 - 94 
CTTEVLEVN AUTO, OVEN EyKVO. Evyéveto 6€ €v T@ eivas 
A ee yee A ™ ie 
auTovs éxet eTANTOncaV al NMEpaL TOU TEKELY BUTNY, 
b ) - \ 

"Kal ETEKEY TOV VLOV AVTHS TOV TPWTOTOKOP, Kal EoTTAap- 
, Bi) eg ee ee > \ een ah: . iy . 
yavoceyv avtTov Kal avexdivev avtov ev hatvn, OL0Tt OVK 

o an / n , 
HV AVTOLS TOTTOS EV TR KATAAUPLATL. 
x f 9S , n if a 9 A 9 
“Kat qoipéves Hoav €v TH YoOpa TH avTH aypav- 
A \ t - \ Pa a) \ » aoe 8 A 
NovYTES KaL hPuNaGCOVTES duraxKas TNS VUKTOS €TTL THV 
A \ v = Qn 
Toluvnv avtav. “Kal aryyedos Kuplov éréoTn avTois 
> 
kal d0&a xuplov mepléXaprpev avTovs, Kat epoBnOncav 
tA > =) a ¢ ? 
poBov péyav. “Kat elvrev avtois 0 ayyedos, M7 go- 
A signees. \ ’ / ¢ om \ f 
Betabe* tdov yap evaryyerifomat vpiv yapav peyadny, 
A An | ee 
Hrs €orat TavTl TO Aa@, © OTL ETEXON Viv oNmEpoY 
/ 
coTnp, 6s éotw Xpioros Kvpios, év wode Aaveid. “kai 
A an n € Ud / 
TOUTO Upiy TO onpelov, evpynaoete Bpéhos eoTrapyave- 
, , > ' 18.3 se ..2 \ 
pévov, Keimevovy ev hatvyn. “Kat éEaidvns éyeveto avy 
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wer Le n | n ’ / Reseed \ 
TO ayyéko TANGOS oTpaTLas ovpaviov aivovyTwY TOV 
/ 1 if ¢ / A Vee SEN A“ 
Oeov Kai ANeyovtwv, “Aokéa ev victois Oe@ Kat eri yrs 
ag 9 r ’ / 15 Fis)? Cm Sa ie 
eipnvn ev avOpwrros evdokias. Kai éyeveto ws amyr- 
val \ 9 € U4 e / 
Gov am avT@y eis TOV OVpavOY OL ayYEXOL, OL TOLMEVES 
5 \ b) U Ve \ 4 \ \ 
eitrov mpos adAnAous, AréeAXOwpev 67) Ews BnOreeu Kat 
\ a a \ \ Nay € / b) M 
UWE TO PHA TOUTO TO YEryOVOS DO O KUPLOS eyVapLoEV 
nan Ss i \ 3 nan , 
npiv. “Kal nAOav omrevoavTes, Kal avedpav THY TE 
\ Noi Wen} \ Ca: \ / / ) A 
Mapiap cai tov Iwond kat To Bpédos Keiwevov ev TH 
f UA Nea ii \ n / a 
datyyn “idovtes O€ éyyaptcay Trept TOU pHuwatos TOD 
/ ) an \ aA / , 18 \ 
AarnOEvTas avTots TeEpt Tov TaLtdiov TovToU. Kat 
l ale , 3 / \ A ’ 
TaVTES Ol akovoavTes COavpacay Tept TaV AaANOEvT@V 
€ \ A / \ ? Aaos 19) S Oe M 4 / 
UTO TOV TromwevwY Tpos avTovs’ “ny dé Mapia travTa 
/ : A , A if 
TUVETHPEL TA pyuaTa TavTA ouVBaddov~oa év TH Kapdla 
x, OA 20 \ id / e VA } / \ 
auTns. “Kal viréotperay ot Trowmeves, SoEdfovTes Kal 
n \ \ \ a Cy wv \ oy 
aivouvtes tov Oedv ért wacw ois nkovoay Kal etoov 
\ \ ) ’ 
Kalas €XarnOn pos avTous. 
aK Nc b) UA ‘a se aS 3 \ aA a 
al OTe ETAHTOnCTAY NMepal OKTM TOU TepLTEmELY 
as \ 9 ’ Yay er a \ \ 
avTov, Kat €kXnOn TO dvopa avTov “Incots, TO KANOEV 
¢€ \ A 3 lh \ A A 3 \ bs A 
UTO TOU ayyéhov TPO TOU GvAAHLPOHVaL avTov év TH 
/ . 
KOUNLG. 
22 \ oa 3 r @ news re a 
Kat ote érrnoOncav ai nuépat tod Kabapicpod 
3 a \ \ , oo , 
avTaVv, Kata Tov vowov M@vcéws, avnyayov avTov eis 
€ / A A / 
lepocod\upa Tapactncat T@ Kupio, *Kadads yéypaTTat 
> / i c/ a f A 
€v vou Kupiov ott Lay dpcev dvavoiyov pntpav aytov 
n i ly 94 \ an A ¢ \ \ 
T@ KUpio KANOnoeTAL, *Kal Tov dovvat Ovciav KaTa TO 
5) , ’ A , l e r ; 
Elpnuevoyv ev TW Voum Kupiov, Cevryos Tpuyovwy 1) dvO 
\ A 
VEOTTOUS TEPLOTEPOY. 
25 arses Nox of 5 we , e 
a par eiprens nv év lepovcadnp, @ ovopa 
) is / \ ’ 
Lupedv, Kal 6 dvOpwros otros Sixatos Kai evrAABNs, 
’ , a = Ps 
TpoadexXouevos TapakArAnow Tod “lopanr, Kal TvEedua Hv 
’ pee 3 ae a ee J A , ¢ 
aylov €% aAVTOV. “Kal nV aUT@ KeXpNnuaTiamevoy VIrd 
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A A e \ Q an / 3 3 
TOU TVEVLATOS TOV ayiouv, pn tdoety DavaTtov Tpiv 7 ‘av 
16 \ x \ "8 27 \ We) > a Y 
idn tov Xpiotov Kxupiov. “Kal ndOev ev TO Tvevpate 

’ ,e : \ a5ks A \ nA \ 
ElS TO LEepov" Kal EV TH ELoayayely TOUS yoveEls TO TaLOtoY 
9 A fa) 9 A \ a 
Incoty tov mownoat avtovs Kata TO eiOicpévov Tov 

/ \ >] an 98 \ Sy ES 9N7 ana, 5) ‘ 
vosov wept avTov, “Kat autos édé~aTo avTO eis Tas 
b) / \ ’ If \ \ A 
aykahas Kab evAoynoev TOV Beov Kat eitrev, * Nov arro- 

t \ A f f \ x GA / > - 
Avels TOV SovAOY Gov, SéoTTOTA, KATA TO pHa Gov eV 

>? oer 5 e9 , A 
elpnvn, ott etdov ot OPOarmol pov TO cwTNpPLOV Gov, 0 
c / x ff / A A A 
NTOMACAS KATA TpbTwTOV TAVT@V TOV AABY, * has Ets 
5] , a / an 3 
aTtoxahuw €Oveav kat dofav Kaod cov ‘Iopann. 

33 ys ‘oy s \ 5) n ee q ) rn r 
Kai jv 0 matnp avtod Kal n untnp avTod Gavpa- 
> A A 4 \ ’ an 34 \ > Uy 
Covres emt Tols Aadovpévors rept avTov. “Kat eEvdo- 
b) \ > \ \ 3 X M \ x 
ynoev avrovs Lupewy Kat eirev mpos Mapiap tHv 
/ 9 A 3 \ @ A >) A \ 3 , 
pntépa avtov, ldod ovtos KeiTat Eis TTMOLW Kal ava- 
A 3 mn” 9 \ \ 3 A 9 4 
oTacw TOAAOY ev T@ lopanr Kat eis oOnpELOV avTLNEYO- 
q A \ , A \ \ / 
pevov. “Kal cov o€ avTns Thy ryuyny SdtedevoeETat 
/ ‘\ >] A al A 
poudata, O1ws av atroxadkud@eatww &« ToANOV KapdLoOv 
if 
Olaoyto Lol. 
i) la Id t 
Kab qv “Avva mpodntis, Gvyatrnp Pavounr, €x 
/ / A ¢e / a 
gdurns “Acnp’ a’tn mpoBeBnxvia év nuepats trodXais, 
\ 3 \ A / > 
tioaca peta avdpos Tn Eta amo THS TapOevias avTis, 
\ / ? A >) / a ’ 
“Kab AVTN YNpAa EWS ETA@V OYSONKOVTA TETTAPWY, 1) OVK 
la) va] / x , / 
ahicTato Tov lepov vynaTEiais Kat Senoeot NaTpEVOVTA 
\ va A V4 A 
VUKTA Kal Nuepav. “Kal avTh TH Opa émictaca avOa- 
a n a \ b) / * be ca a a 
poNoYELTO TH Oem Kat EXadNEL TEPL AVTOV aol Tos 
/ \ 
Tpoadexopevots AvVTpwoLV “‘lepovcadnu. “Kai ws éré- 
\ Ve 
Necav TAVTA TA KATA TOV VOo“oV Kuplov, eTéeTTPEWaY Ets 
/ , \ 
thv LadtAaiav eis mow éavtav Nagaped. “td dé 
an y 
Taoiov ni~avey Kat eExpaTatovTo mANpovpEvoy codias, 
a F >] ’ 
Kab yapts Oeod av ew avto. 
41 eae / ¢ A oor i te > 
Kai émopevovto of yovets avtov Kat €ToS és 
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¢ \ ee A nA / 42 ats 3: of 
Iepovoadnp TH éopTH Tod Tacxa. “Kal OTE eyEevETO 
Sage ; > ’ > A \ Lone A 
érov Swdeka, avaBawovtwv avT@v KaTa TO eOos TIS 
A / \ ¢ nA ¢ / 
EopTihs, “Kal TEMELWTAYT@V Tas NMEpas, Ev TO VTTOTTPE- 
/ +) a ¢ a 3 ¢ , 
dew avtovs vrréwewvev “Inoovts o tais év ‘lepoveadnp, 
a b] a / \ p) 
Kab ovK éyvwoay ot yovels avTOU. “vopicavtes bé avTov 
3 4 a l 5 Gy cai ao , 
eivas €v TH cvvodia yAOov nuépas odov Kal ave&nrovVv 
avtTov év Tois cuyyevéowv Kal Tols yvwoTots, “Kal pr) 
’ —€ ¢ \ 3 A 2) 
evpovtes uTréctpeway eis lepovoadyu avafntovvtes av- 
\ € A nA & A 
Tov. “Kal éyévETO META NMEPAS TPELS EVPOV AVTOV ev TO 
= A 4 > Uf lal / \ 9 
tep@ KaleCopevov ev plow TOV dLdaTKad@Y Kal aKov- 
9 a \ A 3 
OVTa avToyv Kal eTepwTavTa avTovs’ “éEictavto 5é 
4 >) / ’ an, \ n A 
TAVTES Ob AKOVOVYTES AUTOU ETL TH TUVéTEL Kal Tals 
; ’ St, me 48 \ aN ee. ’ ! 
atoxpicectv avtov. “Kat toovtes avtoy eeTrayyoar, 
> x SSN ¢€ , ’ a / 
Kal e€itrev Tpos avTov 7 uNnTnp avTov, Téxvov, Ti érrol- 
; con er <6 / 7 Oe: 
NTAS Hplv OVTWS; LOOV 0 TATHP GoV Kay odvVdmEVOL 
3 Eley 49 \ 35 \ ’ lo TL Y ’ eden, 
eCntovmev oe. “Kal eitrev mrpos avTouvs, Ti OTe é&nretré 
3 f lA 3 A an A 
PE} OUK HOELTE OTL EV TOLS TOV TraTPOS jLou See Elvai pe; 
50 \ ? \ b] A \ ca On i) / b) a 
kal avtol ov guynKav TO pHa 0. éAkaAnoev avTois. 
, ’ 5, ua 5 / 5 
kal KaTéBn peT avTav Kal nev eis Nalapéb, Kal jv 
¢€ 9 an \ id / 3 A 
UTOTATCOMEVOS aUTOLS. Kal Y pyTNP avTOD SveTHpEL 
, Beit a 5) A / . A 52 \ 9 a 
mayra Ta pypare ev Ty Kapole auTHs. “Kat Inoovs 
A \ 
MpoékoTTev copia Kal HALKia Kal YapLTL Tapa De® Kal 
3 
avOparo.s. 
’ f \ / a 
3 VEv éree S€ revtexatdexatw THS Hyeuovlas Ti- 
/ Ie ¢ 
Bepiov Kaicapos, nyewovevovtos Ilovriov Iltxatou this 
9 / \ 
lovdaias, Kal tetpapyotvtos ths Tadiratas ‘Apddou, 
\ A 2 an >] an a A 
Dirimmov dé tod adeAhod av’tTovd TeTpapyodYTOS Tis 
3 \ ! / a 
Itovpaias kal Tpaywvitidos yopas, cal Avoaviov tis 
>] A a ’ >) 
APBinvis tetpapyodvtos, "ert apytepéws “Avva kat 
- / b VA (a) 3 3 
Kaiada, éyéveto pyua Oeod eri Iwavyny tov Zayapiov 
Boos Pe ae: eee, Up 6 > A \ / 
voy €v TH Epnug@, “Kal 7AOev Els Tacav TV TEplywpoV 
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a? / / U f P / ; 
Tov ‘lopdavov knpicowyv Barticpa petavolas eis Adbeow 
€ A 4 ¢ 4 >) / , ¢€ A A 
amapTLov, “ws yéyparta, ev BiBAwW Aoywv Heoatov tod 

V4 \ A 9 a 9 A ¢ \ 
mpodyntov, Pwvyn Bo@vTos ev TH Eepnuw, Krotwacate THv 
ean / 3 / a \ / 9 en. 5 A 
od0v Kuptou, evOeias qroLeite Tas TpiBous avToOU' *Taca 

, ip : \ a o \ \ 
hapayéE wANnpwOnceTat Kai Trav Opos Kal Bovvos TaTrEL- 

f \ 54 \ A ’ b) f \ e 
voOnoeTat, Kal éotat T& okoda eis evOeias Kal at 
a e \ U \ \ 
Tpaxetat eis Odouvs elas, “Kal OeTas Taca aapE TO 
V4 A 5 n 3 5 4 
cwTnptov Tov Geov. ‘"EXeyev ovv Tots exTropevopéevots 
v nA e 3 b] ~ f >] A / 
dynos BarticOjvat UT avTtov, Vevyjpata éxover, Tis 
e Vd e A lal 9 \ A / 9 A 8 , 
vmréderEeyv vyivy huyetv ATO THS MENNOVENS OpyNs; °ToLN- 
5S A\ 9g a \ A. pt 
CaTE ovv KapTrovs akious THS meTtavolas, Kal wy ap—EncHe 

tA ’ a / / \ Pod f 
Néyerv ev eavTois, Ilarépa eyomev tov “ABpaay’ Neyo 

\ ee a Sf ¢ \ 3 A i : 
yap vpiv ote dvvatat o Oeds ex Tov AlQwy TovTwV 
5) a J a "A f 9 nO Oe \o ACP aieegh \ \ 
éyetpat Texva T@® APpaau. °dn 6€ Kat 9 a&ivn mpos THY 

f la rn 2 val 5 A \ A 
pifav tov dévdpwov Kettar wav ovy Séevdpov fun TroLovY 

\ \ 2 I x bd fal K 
KapTrov KaXov éKKOTTTETAL Kal Els TU PaddeTat. 

3 i / = 
“Kal érnpwtav avtov ot byAot A€yovTes, Ti ovv 
2). a. ae f / 
Tomowpey ; *datrokpiOels 5é EXeyev avtois, O éEywy dvo 
A / A \ yy \ e BA / . 
NUT@VAS METAOOTW TH [1 EYOVTL, Kal O exwov BpwpaTa 
y x a A 
Opolws Troieitw. “ndNOov 6€ Kal TeXNOvat BatTicOjvat 
an \ AD ! / t _ 16 OX 
Kal eitrav Tpos avtov, AidacKane, Ti Trommowper; “o Oé€ 
ey x bs) I \ / \ \ = / 
elev pos avTovs, Mndev wA€ov Tapa TO OLvaTeTaypEevoV 
Cc Aa / \ 2a \ 
Uuiy TpacoetTe. “éeTNnpwOTwY Oé aUTOY Kal oTpaTeEVd- 
/ / e aA \ 
pevot NEeyovTes, Tt tromnowpev Kai nets; Kal ElTrEeVv TPS 

b) t OQ / / \ , \ 
autous, Mydéva dtacelonte, unde cuvKohavTyneyte, Kal 
b) aA A >] ¢ A 5 A a. 
apKetoOe Tots orwvioss vpov. “II pocdox@vtos 5é Tov 

al \ 4 / >] nr / >] 
Aaov Kal dtaroyiGopevwv TavT@v év Tals Kapdiats av- 

a ip eae U 
Tov Tept Tov ‘Iwavyov, ntoTE avTos ein 6 Xptotos, 
16? / / a (inane / > \ \ C/ 

aTrexpivato Neywov Tac oO ‘lwavyns, “Eye pév vdaTe 
¢ la ‘4 \ c > « 

Barrifm vas’ epxetat dé 0 tayupdTepos pou, Ov ovK 

ee aN es x fa) e / An ¢ f an 

Ell IKAVOS AVTAL TOV [MaVYTA TOV VITOOnMaT@Y aUTOD, 
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2X € A / 3 / G , \ Sie ae 
autos vas Barrioe: é€v mvevpatt ayiw Kai Tupi’ “ob 
TO TTVOV év TH yELlplL avTOvD dtaxaldpar THY Gdrwva 
avTod Kat cuvater TOY ciTov els THY aTroOnKnY avTod, 
TO 06 dyupoy KaTaxavoe TUpt acBéoto. “IloAXa pév 
5 y A ’ y \ Dee 19 ¢ 
ovv Kal éTepa TrapakadXov evnyyenifeTo TOY aov O 
\ e , e , 3 , e.° 3 es \ 
dé ‘Hpwdns 6 teTpapyns, EdeyxXoMEevos UI avTOD TreEpt 
¢ : / : A rae N A LO A 9 A \ \ 
Hpwdidb0s THs yuvatkos Tod adeAdod avTod Kal Trept 
/ ; @ 3 / ca € ‘H a 75) 20 4) 
TavTov wv éToincey tTrovnpav o ‘Hpoddns, ™mrpocéOncev 
Kat TovUTO él Tacw, KatéxrXecev TOY “Iwavyny év 
purakn. 
JAS RS ares . a a 
Eyeveto O€ ev To BarticOnvar &tavTa Tov adv 
Kal “Inootd Barticbévtos Kal mpocevyopévou avewyOn- 
vat TOV ovpavov, Kat KaTaBnvat TO TVvED MA TO ayLOV 
TWMATIK@ ELOEL WS TepLaTEpaV em avTOV, Kal hovny é& 
ovpavod yevér Oat, {0 ef 6 vids mov 6 ayarrnrés; év cot 
EVOOKNGA. 
23K \ ERAN 4: 9 A 3 / € \ 2) Tn) If 
ai avtos jv Inoots apyomevos Woel TOV TpLa- 
KOVTa, WV vids, ws evouifeTo, “Iwaond, Tod ‘Hrel “rod 
Marat rod Aevel Tod Meryel Tod “lavvai rod “lwond 
“tov Matradiov tod ‘Apos tod Naovdp tod “Eonrel trod 
Nayyat “rod Maaé tot Martra@tov tod Yeueciv Tov 
3 , A A A A 
Iwony tod ‘Iwdd “tod “Iwavav rod ‘Pyod tod Zopo- 
BaBerX tov Larabinru rod Nypet “rod Meryel tod 
‘Addel Tod Kwodp tod “EXpaddau tod “Hp *rov “Incod 
Tov ‘Enéfep tod Iwpeip tov Marédr tot Aevei * rod 
Svupewov Tov *lovda tod “lacnd tod "lwvay tov “Eda- 
Kel “tov Medea tov Mevva tov Marraba rot Nadav 
tov Aavelé * rod ‘lecoai tov "Iw876 tod Bods Tov Yara 
la} a (a Ee. \ 
tov Naaocov “rot ’ApiwwadaB tod “Apvet tod "Kopou 
Tod apes tov ‘lovda “tod “laxdB8 rot “lcadk Tod 


"ABpadp tod Odpa tod Nayop *t0v Lepody tov “Payad 
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\ la) / la) \ A o 
to0 Panrex tod "EBep tod Sara “tod Kaivay tod 
3 X \ le An E 
Apdaéad rod Sp tod Née tod Aapwey “tod MaGov- 
\ on ie \ / A se 
cara tov Evy tot ‘laped tov Maderenr Tod Kaivay 
A * A . a 3 \ r 
Srov “Eves Tod 70 tov “Adam tod Oeod. 
4. 1°7 n $3 f t te By 
naovs Oe TANPHS TVEVMATOS aryiou VTécTpE rev 
9 \ An? / No Uae ’ a J bd A 
ato Tov lopdavov, Kat HyeTo év TH TvevpaTe ev TH 
> ema A Q¢ , / i ta} 
Epnu@ “nuépas TecoEepakovTa mTetpalopwevos vd Tov 
; \ ’ y ‘os / vs at © ee oe eee, 
dtaBorov. Kal ovK éedpayev ovdev év Tats nuépats éxel- 
MN = A 2] A f 5 
yal, Kal ovvteXccOeicav avTov éreivaceyv. *eimrev &é 
’ A ¢ / 3 e\ S a A 
avT@® 0 diaBoros, Et vids et tov Oeod, eimé TO riOw 
/ C/ f by 4 \ 2 ‘@ \ b>] \ ¢ 
TOUT@ Wa yevnTalL Aptos. “Kal ameKpiOn pos avTov 6 
3 A / e/ 3 5, iD. OF / / ¢e 
Inoovs, Léypamrat ote Oux er apt@m pov@ EnoeTas oO 
By 5 \ 3 \ a \ v7 3 aA / 
avOpwros. *Kal avayayov avtov éder€ev avtTa Tacas 
\ / yf. a f 
Tas Bacideias THS olKoupLEerNnS Ev OTLYLH YpoVvov. “Kal 
5 3 a ite LM \ Bo if, \ 3 / / 
cimrev avT@ 6 SidBoros, Lol Sec tHv éEoveiay TavTHy 
c/ \ \ 0 3 a e/ > \ £5 \ 
aTacay Kal Tv Od€av aVT@V, OTL Ewol TapadédoTat Kal 
@ ON / / ae ee eee Se / eo 
© €av Oédrw didw@pt avtnv ‘ov ovy éav TpoTKUYHaNS Evo- 
é t 
> a oS a a Vi \ > ae eM 
TLoVv EM“ov, EcTAal Tov Taga. “Kal aTroKpLilels eitrev AUTO 
| alee hy ON , / / \ / 
0 Inoots, Téyparrrat, I[pocxvvncers xuptov Tov Oeov cou 
L aUT@ [Lov AaTpEvoels. *ryayev O€ avTOV Eis ‘lepou 
Kat AVT@ hov@ NaTP Ss. “nyaryev O€ s lepov- 
AEA \ / a ¢ a x 
cahnw Kal éotTnoey él TO TTEpvyLoy TOU Lepov, Kal 
An 3 eA SS an a f \ a 
eimrev avT@, Kt vids et Tod Geov, Bare ceavTov évtedOev 
\ e/ a  ) , aA 
Kato’ “yéypatrtat yap OTe Tots ayyédots avTod évTe- 
an - a / 1 \ / > \ 
Nelrat tept cod Tod dSvadurakar oe, “Kal ore “Eni 
la) > Pie meee. f / \ / \ 
YelpOv apovaly oe, pnToTe mpooKo wns mpos AiBov Tov 
/ 12 \ 9 fa \ 5 > a ¢ cf | a v4 
jooa gov. “Kal amoxpielis eitrev avt@® 0 Inoods ort 
- ’ > / , \ PA) / ee 
Kipntat, Ove éxreipacers Kuptov tov Geov gov. “Kat 
/ / \ ¢ / a 4 BAD 
cuvTedéoas TavTa Telpacmov 6 diaBoXos aTéoTn aT 
3 na / a) 
AUTOU AXpl KALPOV. 
e. (a) b / a) 
“Kal vméotpeyev 6 “Inoots év tH Suvaper Tod 
\ / . \ 'g 90 ? 
mvevpatos eis THY LadiAalav' kal dnun e&jrOev Kal 
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vA A , \ 5 A 15 \ Ce eee 
OANS THS Teptyw@povu Tept avTOv. “Kal avTOS edidacKeEY 
a an ’ / rd \ / 
év Tails cuvaywyais avTav, do&alopevos vio TravTov. 
WS / (eg Dy VA A 
“Kat 7r\Oev ets Nafapéet, o0 nv TeOpampévos, Kal elonr- 
Qev Kata TO eiwOos avTa év TH Nuépa TOV caBBaTov et 
twos avT@ ev TH NMEPA S 
\ / >] / 3 A r 
THY TUVAaYwWYNnV, Kal avéotn avayvova. “Kal émedoOn 
b) a / e oh. \ bd / 
avT@ BiPrLov Tod mpodntov Heaiov, Kai avamtv€as 
\ f & / eee Vd a 
TO BuPXiov evpev ToTOV ov HV yeypapmpéevov, “Ivedua 
9 / ®& C/ f , 9 
Kuplov é7 éué, ov elvexey Expicév pe evayyedicacbat 
val >] / 4 19 A >] if ” 
TTWYOIS, ATETTAAKEY Ee “KNPVEAL aiyuardwTOLs ade- 
A 3 / 2 at , 
ow Kat TUpAois avaPreYrwv, aTrooTetNat TeEOpavopévous 
9 5) 4 a > Ni / } U 20 \ / 
év adécet, Knpv&at éviavtov Kupiov Oextov. “Kal wrvEas 
\ He Brb 3 O \ A e ff Pb) 1Q \ / 
TO BiBAiov arrodovs THO vINpéTH Exatioev, Kal TaVT@Y 
ec, 9 fA) e \ b] A A 5 a (a b>] an 
ot odbOarpol év TH cvvaywyn noav atevifovTes avTO. 
21 9 Se , \ 5) eo: , r 
npzato O€ AEeyelv TPOS avTOvs OTL LnwEepov TeTN- 
\ / a ) aN ¢e a 2 \ t 
potarn ypadn avrTn év Tols Moly ULOV. “Kal TaVTES 
b>] A \ f \ A / A 
€uapTvpovy avT@ Kat eOavyalov emt Tots oyous THS 
an a) / an 
NapLTOS TOlS ExTropEvoMevoLs EK TOD TTOMATOS aUTOD, Kal 
” Se eae Y \ @ 23 AR \ 
Ereyov, Ovyt vies éotiv “Iwan ovtos; “Kal ettrev Tpos 
9 / f b) a / \ \ / 
avtovs, Ilavytws épeité pot THv TapaPodnv TavTny, 
fs s Pin Mey, 3 
‘latpé, Oepamrevoov ceavtoy’ bca nKovcapev yevomeva 
\ / ve A 
eis THY Kadapvaovp, troincov Kat Ode év TH TraTploe 
cou. 
93 ie \ / Coa 5) \ I 
“Hizey é, “Auny réyw vty ore ovdeis mpodyntns 
, 3 3 A ,’ nan DAS) pele ’ / \ 
OexTOS e€oTL ev TH TaTploe avTov. “ém ardnOelas é 
A A 5 an e / {2 
A€y@ Vuiv, ToAAAL YHpaL Hoav év Tais nuwépas “HXLov 
b] n °T aN e/ b) 4 [ A) S 3 \ IN 54 / 
év TO ‘Iopannr, OTe éxreloOn 0 ovpavos emi ETN Tpla 
8 fal e/ € Ne A \ f SN va) \ 
Kat pnvas €&, WS eyéveTO ALMOS peyas el TaGaV THY 
A \ 9 / 3 A f € / 
ynv, “Kal pds ovdemiay avtov éréudOn “Hras ec 
\ / , \ A , 
pn eis Yapeta THs Yodwvias mpos yuvaika yypav. 
7 ss ny (os \ 23 Se S / 
“Kal TOAXOL AETTpOL Haav év TO “Icpanr émi ‘EXtcaiou 
a) / \ 1 me ’ a b) a / al Pd \ 
TOU Tpodyntov, Kal ovdEels avTav exalapicoln Ee py 
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AA et 0 2 \ / ns 
Naipav o Xvpos. “Kal érrAncOncav mavtes Ovpod év 
A n 2 i. A 
TH Tvvaywyh aKxovovtes Tavta, “Kal dvacravtes é&é- 
> 9 \ ” A , \ v > \ ¢ 
Banrov avtov é&o THs TOdEws, Kal Hyayov avToV éws 
ddpvos Tov dpous éf ov 1) TdALS @KOOO IT@OV. © 
pvos pous é€b ov 1 TONS BKOOOUNTO AUTaV, BOTE 
/ blak vere. oN 
KaTakpnuvicat avtov’ “avtos dé dveAOov did pécov 
AUTOV ETTOPEVETO. 
3d \ a 3 x A 
Kat carne eis Kadapvaodp morw ris Tad- 
/ eee / > A 
Aaias, Kal HY did6adgK@Y avTovs év Tois ca4BBacw' Kat 
b) / P pete, \ a } } A 2 an ¢« 3 9 / > ¢ 
eEemANToOVTO ETL TH OLdAaYH avTOD, OTL év EEoUTia HY 6 
oyos avTon. 
33 KC Ry 38 A (ca ” ra) ov la 
al ev TH cuvaywyh hv avOpwros éEyov Tvedua 
b) / > 
datpoviov axabaptou, Kat dvéxpakey dovyn pweyarn, *” Ka 
J e n AN 2) nw 5S 
TL nutv Kai aot, “Incood Nafapnvé; ndOes atrodécat 
c a = if / 5 e / n an 
NaS; 01a aE Tis El, 0 AyLos TOD Oeod. “Kat érreTiunoev 
3 Pee 3. a > (a 
avT@ 0 Incovs réywv, PiuwOnte Kal éEeXOe amr avTod. 
SOL al 2 Wee N \ } / 9 \ if IGA 9:3 
Kal piipav avTov TO datpmoviov Els TO pécov €&HOEV att 
a \ , / “4 \ 
avTov, pnoev Praay avtov. “Kal éyéveto OapBos én 
‘ eee 
TavTAs, Kal TVVENAXNOVY TPUS GAANAOUS EyouTEs, Tis O 
e / a 
Noyos .ovTos, oTt ev e€ovcia Kal duvaper ErriTaccet TOLS 
/ a 
axaQaptows mvevpacw Kal é&épyovtat; “Kal efeTro- 
5 ss 9 A / A f 
PEVETO HXOS TEPL AVTOV Els TAVTA TOTTOY THs TEpLYwpov. 
388 "A rN oe 3 \ a a 3365 ) x 
vaoTas 0€ amo THS GUVayayns eiondOev Eis THV 
/ / nA = 4 
oixlav Sipavos. wevOepa dé Tod Yipwvos jv cuvexowevy 
n / 9 3 > 39 
TUPET@ MEYANM, KAL NOWTNTAaY aVTOV Trepl avTHS. ~ Kal 
% A An > 
ETITTAS ETAVW AUTHS ETETLULNTEV TO TWUPET@, Kal APH KEV 
lal na ? a 
avTyy’ Tapayphua Sé avactaca Sinkovet avTots. 
40 / Se A Ca ’ / 5 5 é aA 
Avvoytos dé Tov nAlov TavTes Oc0L Eiyov aclevovr- 
’ 2. ae \ ee 
Tas voools ToLKiNals Hyayov avTOvS Tpos avTov’ oO Oé 
n a) \ / > 
évl ExaoT@ aVT@V TAS Yelpas ETruTLEls EOEpatrevey av- 
fy r 3 \ n 
tous. “éEnpyovTo 5é Kal Saimovra amo TOAA@Y, Kpav- 
f / / \ ee e\ nA an \ 
yalovta Kal AéyovTa bre Yd et 6 vids TOD Oeod. Kal 
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A > ark a / ” \ \ 
ETLTLLOV OUK Ela AVTA AaXetD, OTL HOELTaV TOV XpioTov 
5 
QUTOV ElVal. 
/ Ni e J 3 \ 2) / >] 7 
“Tevopevns oe nuépas €EeXOav emropevOn evs Epnwov 
r \ ec oo ’ / eal oe \ 3 
TOTOV, Kab ob OyAOL EmreCHTOVY avTOV’ Kal HAOOY Ews 
n lal ’ an \ / ’ 2 b] 
aQUTOD, Kal KaTélyov avTOY Tov pn TopevecOaL aT av- 
a 43 ¢ de » \ 3 \ ¢/ K \ a Coe! 
tov. “o dé eitrev Tpos auvtovs ote Kal tats etrépais 
/ Ta) / a) an 
jTorecty evayyenicacbai pe Set THY Bactrelav Tod Oeod, 
A 3 \ > , ’ \ 
OTL El TOUTO aTregTaAnY. “Kal HY KNpYTTwY ELS TAS 
\ A / 
cuvaywyas THs Ladwraias. 
N a a >] a 
5 *’Eyévero 8 é€v TH Tov OyAov €riKelc Oat avToO 
2 f x , a A \ 3 \ 5 e \ 
Kal aKovety TOV NOYov Tov OEov, Kal aVTOS HY ETTWS 
/ Ay y x 95 / a 
mapa thy riwvny Levynoapér, *kat eidev dv0 rota 
e n \ x f x e \ td A 3 b>) b) A b) 
ECTOTA Tapa THY NimvnV’ ob O€ Adlets aT AVT@Y aTro- 
U ” \ od 38): \ oe >) a fal 
Bavrtes €mduvov ta oixtva. *éwBdas 6€ €is Ev TOV 
/ «a 4 / 5 TN >] \ A aA 
TAolwV, 0 AV Lipwvos, HOOTNTEV aUTOV ATO THS YHS éTTa- 
A aa, A / Nae Nes, b) a I 
vayayelv odtyov’ Kabicas 6€ édidacKev éx Tov TXoiov 
\ By 4 ¢ AY b] / An 5 \ \ 
TOUS OYOUS. “WS OE ETAVGATO AAW), ELTTEY TPOS TOV 
A 3 / 3’ \ / \ Y) \ 
Lipova, Ezravayaye ets TO Palos, nat yadaoate Ta 
/ e b / 9 / 5 
dixtua vuev els aypav. *Kal atroxpiOels Yipeov etrev 
9 a > / >. o \ / INNS 
avT@, Emiotata, 6 OAnS VvuUKTOS KOTTLacAaYTES OUdEV 
: ah ee 
éXaPomev’ eri 6€ TO pHuati cov yadacw Ta SixTua. 
6 A / Us a b , 
kal TovTO TolnoavTes auvéxdetcay TAOS tyOvav 
t- ’ \ vo Oy Sa 7 \ , 
ToAv’ O1epnaceto O€ Ta Oixtva avTOV. ‘Kal KaTévevoav 
aA , >] A -€ f / nA 3 / 
TOUS PETOXOLS EV TW ETEPW TAOLW TOU EAOOVTAS TUAXA- 
/ ayy Ga. \ 3 Se ’ / \ 
BécOat avtots’ Kai nrOov, Kai ErAnoav dudoTtepa Ta 
A f ’ 
Trota, wate BuifecOat avta. *idwv é Liuawv Ilétpos 
J A an Ud 
jMpocéTecev Tos yovacw “Incov réyov, "KEeAOe arr 
ae an re ¢ t > t 9n/ \ 
€u“ov, OTL avnp apaptTwros eipt, KUpte. °OapBos yap 
VA p/n \ if an va) 
MEepleaXev AVTOV Kal TaVTAaS TOS avY avT@® éml TH 
f a > / «@ / c 
aypa TaV tyOvav 4 cuvédraBor, *dpotws dé Kat laxwBov 


\ >] GN € 5 A 
Kat ‘lwdvynv viovs LeBedaiov, of noav Kowwvol To 
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5 ¢ b] “~ YF 
Sipmov. Kal eirev mpos tov Xluwva 6 “Incods, Mn. 
a. 9504 a a b) 6 / ” n ay t 
doBov' amo Tov viv avOpwrovs eon Cwypav. * Ka 
A \ 4 A >) , 
KaTAYyayOVTES TA TAOLA él THY YHV, ahEevTes TavTa 
I ’ Rh ae 
nKOoNOVOnTAaY AUTO. 
12 > ee a 3 Nie - 3 A _A / 
Kal éyéveto €v T@ Eival AUTOV EV [LLa THY TOAEWD, 
3 x (if ; 3 \ \ ss a 
Kat idov avnp mwAnpyns Aémpas’ ioav dé Tov “Incodr, 
; \ 5) , 3 ‘4 2 a , / 2% 
Tecov éml mpocwmov éde7n0n avTov Aéywv, Kupre, éav 
/ \ \ A 
Oérys, Svvacal pe kalaploa. “kat éxtelvas thy yelpa 
A / cs 
Hriato avTov ei7av, Béro, KaapicOnte. Kal edOéws 
6 / . A Q > 9 5) a 14 \ ae / 
n ANETTPA aTTHNUEV AT AUTOU. Kal AUTOS TapHyyEerNev 
n aA 3 CoA A 
aUT@ pnoevt eEltreivy, aAAGa aTreAOa@v SeiEov TeavTOV TO 
lepel, Kal mpocéveyKe Tept Tov Kabaptcpov cov Kalas 
/ oo n f lal) vA 
mpocétakeyv Maivons, eis paptuptov avtots. ™“dinpyero 
\ a ¢ f \ y A \ / ” 
dé “adXov O AOyos Tepl avTov, Kal ovYnpYoVTO CydoL 
\ 9 a \ If 3 \ aA ’ A 
TOAAOL akoveww Kal OeparreverOar ato Tov acbeverov 
a , NC aS} a a , 
avTov’ “autos O€ HY UToYwpav ev Tals Epnwows Kal 
T POT EVYOMEVOS. 
Lg cee Wie Om 9 a A - A \ > \ 5 
at éyeveTO EV pla TOY NwEepOV Kal avTOS HV 
didaoKkwv, Kal noav KaOynpevor Papicaior kat vomod:- 
PS f \ “EY P) f b] / / a 
acKanol, of noav éAndvOoTeEs €K TaoNS KOUNS THS 
Tariratas kai “Jovdalas cat “lepovcarnp* Kal dvvapis 
/ y b] \ .A b) / 18 \ 3 \ vw , 
Kupiouv nv els TO LacBat avTov. “Kai idov avdpes dé- 
a0 ON f BY @ \ > / \ 
povTes el KALYNS aVYUpwTroV Os HY TAaPANEUMEVOS, Kat 
/ 2 te a a fa 
éfntouv avTov elceveyKety Kal Oeivas évadtrvov avtov. 
\ \ CRE 
“Kal py EevpoVTES Tolas eloeveyKMow avTOV Oia TOV 
” bd t Du aN \ aA } \ val / A 
OyXov, avaBavtes ert TO Sapa dia TOV KEepapov Kab7- 
ren \ A / A 
KQV QUTOV GUY TO KALVLOL@ Eis TO ecoV EumpodbeV TOD 
T an 20 \ ay ‘ \ / > uN = e.7 Q 
noov. “Kat toov THY TloTLW avTav eitev,” AvOpwre, 
9 / e 
abéwvtal cot at apaptiar cov. ™xal ApEavto dianori- 
ai ¢e a \ ¢ a i 
CecCat of ypappatets Kai ot Papicaios rEeyovtes, Tis 
? Ls A a / 4 / / c / 
EoTLY OVTOS US NarEt BAacdnpilas ; Tis SUVaTaL auapTias 
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SewiAG =~ _? \ ’ . fa BLS \ eg ae) A 
apelal € £n povos oO Oeds; *érruyvovs € 0 ‘Incots 
\ \ » A ’ \ 5 \ >] v 
TOUS SLaNOYLTpovS aUVT@Y aTroKpLOELS Ei7TTEV TPOS aVTOUS, 

/ / 3 A / €. oA Ce ee a 
Ti dvaroyifecbe év tais Kapoiars VOD ; TL €OTLW 
’ / > ] A 3 4 / e id J x 
EVKOTTMTEpOY, ELTretv, AdewvTal gol al auapTiat cov, 7 
p) ar: \ , 24 ¢/ Nad aA er e e\ 
eitretv, "Eyespe kai wepimdtes; “iva de elOnTE OTL O VLOS 
wn >! / 3 4 by 4 >) A A A ) , ¢ 
tov av@pwrov é€ovaiav Evel ETL THS YNs adtévat apap- 
f i O NeAUMEVW, Dod rE é € Kal a 
TlAS, ELTEV TW TApAEAUPEV, BOL NEYO, EyELp pas 
x IN SL , >} \ 5 Ie N\ 
TO KALVLOLOV GOV TOPEVOV ELS TOV OLKOV Gov. > Kal Tapa- 
A >] \ > ] A tA 3 3 a , 
NEHA avactas év@mlov avToOV, apas eh O KATEKELTO, 


A \ 5 >) nA \ / 
amndOev eis TOV oiKov avTov do€alwy tov Beov, “Kal 


/ \ ‘ » / 
éxotacis éXaPev atravtas, Kal édofalov Tov Oeov, Kal 
/ Ty / 
emAncOncav phoBov Aéyovtes OTL HKidopwev wapado—a 
4 
onLEpov. 
\ A A \ f f 
“Kal peta tavta é—ndOev, cal eCeacato TedAwvny 
Dee hi \ / See SN \ If \ 5S 
ovopate Aevely kaOnuevoy emt TO TEAM@VLOV, Kal eiTrEV 
sites 9 ! 28 \ \ Q ) \ 
avt@, Akonrovler pot, “Kal KaTaNLTOV TavyTa avacTas 
b ] 3 A J \ / \ 
nkorovbe avT@. “Kal érroinoev doxnv pweyadny Aevets 
3 A b) A o) 9 A \ 5 / \ A 
AUT@ EV TH OlKia avTOU’ Kal HY OYAOS TOAUS TEAWVOV 
No aK, 5) Sas / 30 \ 
Kal AXAWY OL HoaV MET AUTOV KaTaKelmevol. “Kal 
neat A € A e A A \ 
eyoyyulov ot Papicaio. Kal ot ypappatels avTey Tpos 
\ \ >) a / / \ A A 
Tous palntas avtov AéyovTes, AtaTi meTa TOV TEAWVOV 
ees a P) / \ / 31 Nat 2 \ ¢ 
Kal amapTwrOv éeoOleTe Kal Tivete; * Kal atroKpLOels 6 
3 an 9S \ >] / e / 
Incovs eitrev pos avtTovs, Ou ypelav Eyovoty o1 vyLat- 
> la) 9 \ a 3 li 
VOVTES LATPOV ANNA Ol KAaK@S EyoVTES’ “oUK éEANAVOA 
if / bs 
KANETAL OLKALOUS GANA apwapTwroOUs Eis pEeTaVoLAD. 
33 ¢ \ 5S \ 3 
Ou dé eizray mpos avtov, Oi pabnrat “lwavvov vn- 
’ \ \ , an e e 
OTEVOVTL TUKVA Kal SenceEls TOLODYTAL, 660LWS Kal ot 
(a) / e \ ‘ 
tov Dapicaiwy, of dé col écOiovaw Kai tivovaw. **6 


NS A 5 4 
dé Incods cimrev pos avtovs, Mn ddvacbe Tovs viovrs 


Ce 


aA a 24 € , b ] 9 A Aa 
TOV VUULPOVOS, EV w O VUhios MET AVTOV €oTiV, TOLnTAL 


é 
n gusor? / ¢ / mN 
vnoTEVoaL;  ehevocovTal Oe Nwépal, Kal OTaV aTrapOh aT’ 
ST LUKE 2 
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b) A ¢ / , / aA 
_avuTav 0 vupdios, TOTE VNTTEVTOVE LY Ev exEivaLS TALS 7)[LE- 
/ \ \ \ 
pass. *”EXeyev d€ kal rapaBornv mpos avTovs OTt Ovdels 
eh ow Ae / A ! 3 Peis OEE Sana 
ETLPANLA ATO LMATiOV KaLVOU oxXLoas ETLBaNAEL ETrh Lwa- 
Lesa b) \ / , \ a 
TLOV TaAaLOV’ EL O€ pHYyE, Kal TO KalVOY GYIoE Kal TO 
TANALO OV CULhwVI cel TO ETIBANLA TO UO TOD KaLVOU 
ANALG [ f Na TO D KQLVOD. 
’ \ / a / b) b) A 
7 kal oVOELS BANAEL OiVOV VEOV Els ATKOUVS TAAALOUS* Et Oe 
r ¢ 94 eae \ 3 , , 
penye, pneu 0 oivos 0 véos TOS agKOUS, Kal auvTOS éxyv- 
/ \ ( ee iN ’ aA E 888 \ > 1) 3 
OnoeTat KAL OL ADKOL aTOAOUYTAL’ “AANA OlVOV VEOV Ets 
b) \ \ / 2 \ 
agcKkovs Kavos BAntéov. “Kal ovdels Tidy TaNaLov 
/ aes r eae: \ ry 
OéXeu véov' Neyer yap, O TaraLos ypyaoTos €or. 
2 , 
6 Eyéveto 8é é€v caBBaTo SevtepoT pete SvaTropev- 
BUEN \ / Nan o7, to \ 9 rn 
ecOat avTov 6la oTroplmer, Kal ETLAXOV Ot waOnTAi avTOD 
! Ady © / \ 
TOUS oTayvas Kal HoOsLov rwyovTes Tals Yepoiv. *TLWES 
a 5 a “A ’ / an 
6¢ tov Papicaiwy eitrov, Ti wrovetre 0 ove e€eoTw Trovetv 
A / 3 \ ) \ \ fe: \ 5 4 
toils caBBacw; *Kalt atroxpileis mpos avTovs ei7rev O 
>] val IAN aA > ey 4 e 93». / l ¢ / ; 
Incovs, Ovdé TOUTO aveyvwre 0 ETroinoev Aaveid, omoTe 
3 / ae ety: 5 ae ee” tet a 
€TElVATEV AUTOS Kal Ol MET AUVTOU OVTES; “ws eiondOev 
5S an an \ \ / aA , 
Els TOV OiKoY TOD BEeod Kal Tovs apTous THs TpoVEcEws 
” ; NBL NGO? \ a b) b) a A 
ErxaBev kal édayev Kal eSwKev Kat TOs PET AUTOU, OVS 
b) 54 fa 3 \ y \ e a 5 Naya: 
ovK &€ecTw hayety ef [7 ovous ToUs LEepets; “Kal ENeryev 
rn / ¢ CN Kn b) / \ a 
avtols 6Tt Kupios éotw 0 vids Tov avOpwrov Kal Tod 
caPPBartov. 
/ / 3 an ’ \ 
°’KryéveTo 6€ ev eTEepw caPRaTtw eicedOeiv avTov eis 
> , 5 n 
Thy cuvayoyiy Kat dloacKke. Kal vy avOpwtros éxet 
\ id \ 9 Dato } Ne ate lal de e 
Kal n xElp avTod 7 deEla HY Enpa® ‘TapeTypovyToO O€ OL 
nm n > >] A / 
ypamparets Kat of Papicaios et ev TO caBRatw Oepa- 
e al » } Lal 8 > a \ 
mTevel, va EUpwoLv KaTHYOpEtY aVTOV. “avTOS Sé HdEL 
4 \ ’ oN S de a > } \ a \ 
TOUS GladoYyLa MOVs aUT@V’ EiTrev O€ TO avopl TO Enpay 
n \ an b] \ / 
éyovtTs THY xelpa,"Eryepe Kat oTHOt els TO pecov. Kal 
3 woe. 94 ew A \ ’ ee 
avactas éoTyn. *eimrrev d€ 0 Inoovs mpos avTous, *Ezre- 
a ¢ n > “of nA / b Q a x 
pwTo vuas el ekeotw TO caBBat@ ayaloTrouncar 7 
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A \ a ‘\ 3 U4 10 \ ; 
KakoTroLnoal, ruynvy cwoat 1 aTroNEecat. Kal Trept- 
r / Gt) \ 5 py 5 nme: \ 
Brerapevos tavtas avtovs eimev avT@, “Exrewov thy 
r ¢ \ / \ 3 
yeipa gov. oO O€ émoincer, Kal aTrexaTecTaOn 1 yelp 
nr b>] \ 3 / x 
avtov. “avtol Oé€ érAncOncayv avolas, Kal d1éXNaXovv 
\ 3 t if eN J a 3 a) 
Mpos ANANAOUS TL av Tomaaey TO Iyood. 
/ \ A e J A 
*Eyévero 06 €v Tats nmepats TavTais e€eAOEiy avTOV 
l r ees: ! n 
eis TO Opos mpocevEacVaL, Kal Hv SiavuKTEpevwY ev TH 
A aA A 3 x ¢f b] , e [is 
TpocEevyy Tov Oeod. “Kal OTE éyéveTO 1pépa, TpocEepo)- 
\ x 3 A \ / 3 3 A 
ynoev ToS paOntas avTov, Kal éxreEawevos aT avTaV 
/ e\ GLE? / PhP 4S / e\ \ 
OWOEKA, OVS Kab ATTOTTOXOUS WVOpaceEY, “* Yipm@va, ov Kat 
Ne. / ) \ b>] an 
ovopacey Iétpov, cat Avdpéav tov aderdhov avtod, Kal 
3 , / an 
TaxwBov kab “lwavynv cat Pirdirrrov cat BapGoropatov 
5 las) A 4 3 
*xat Ma@@aiov cat Owpav, “laxwBov “Addaiov, Kai 
\ , > / 
Simova Tov Karovpevov EnrwTny, Kat lovdav laxwPou, 
3 / b) / A Ie Vv , 17 N 
Kat lovday “Ioxapiw0, os éyeveto tpodotns, “Kal Kata- 
3 a, A \ Id nA 
Bas pet avtTay éetn él ToTov Tedwvod, Kal oxYAOS 
aA 3 n \ A \ an an 3 \ f 
padyntay avtov, kal wAHOGos ToAV TOD Aad aro Tacs 
ge 3 / Np iG N \ A / / 
Tns lovdaias kat ‘lepovgadnm kat THs mapariov Tupou 
\ A Cire toy! 3 A >] a \ 3 A 3 \ 
Kal Yvo@vos, oc NAOov akodvaat av’TOv Kal taOnvat atro 
= , aCe \ € , >, A / 
TOV VOTWY AUTOY, Kal ol EvoXYNOVMEVOL ATO TVEVLATWV 
b) / > ’ ad Bs’ \ a €. sf Iu 
axabaptav i Kal Was o exe Sue 
amrecOat avtov, oT dUvaywis Tap’ avTod Please) Kab 
iaTo TavTas. 
Z / \ 9 9 A A 
°Kat avtos €rdpas tovs obOadpovs avTov eis Tous 
\ 3 Cl 
Habnras avTou éreryer, 
M 4 e fomacl, e VA b) \ is / 
Maxapios ot mTwyol, OTe VueTépa éotiv 7 Bacirela 
Tov Oeod, 
21 / e a an 
~Makapiot ot rrewvavtes viv, OTe yoptacOncea be. 
/ e oe A 
Maxapiot of KXaiovtes viv, OTL yeNaceTe. 
2c l aaa, v4 eee CsA e ¥ 
aKaplol €oTE UTaV plonowow vVuds ot avOpwTrot, 
a 4 3 / € A \ b) / \ b] / 
Kal oTayv adopicwow vpas Kab ovetdicwow Kal éxBa- 
2—2 
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\ ¢€ a ¢ ¢e \ wn nr 
AWTLW TO OVO“LA VLOV WS TrovNnpoYV EveKa TOD Viod Tod 
2) / t > / a / \ 
avOpwrov. ™xapnte év exeivyn TH Nuepa Kal oKIpTHcaTe’ 
> \ \ ¢ \ e a \ ? fa) b) na, \ \ 
Lov yap 0 ptaOds Vay TONS Ev TO OUpAV@’ KaTa TA 
>) / aA / e / re) a) 
avTa yap éTrolouy Tols Tpodyrats ot TaTépes aUTOV. 
24710) SN ie Ben a / e Se \ 
Any oval vuiv Tots TAOUGIOLS, OTL aTréxeTE THY 
t A 
TAPAKANTW VLD. 
25 Ny | NG ie ine 4 id a ¢/ t 
Ovai vuiv ov ewreTANTpEVOL VO, OTL TrELVAaCETE. 
e va a 7 , A / 
QUAL Ol YeEA@VTES VUV, OTL TEVONGETE Kal KNAVGCETE. 
26 ee ee 2 a yy / e¢ 
Oval oTavy KaXd@s vas el@wow TavTes ot dav- 
ze \ \ co \e \ ’ / An ' 
Opwrot’ Kata Ta avTa yap éTrolovy Tols >revdoTrpodn- 
e f a 
TALS Ol TATEPES AUTODV. 
y Ce / an ’ [é > A 
AANA viv A€yw Tots axovovaw, “Ayardre Tovs 
A A A A la) ¢ A 2) 
éyOpovs vuav, KaNwS TroLelTE TOs puLcovaLW Umass, *ev- 
‘a J Cee ARS 0 \ a 
NOYEITE TOUS KATAPWpLEVOUS UVULAS, TpocevyedOe Trepl TOV 
’ aA Aa y / ss cS 
ernpeatovTav vas. ~T@ TUTTOVTL cE ETL THY TLayoVa 
pea n r \ 
Tapexe Kal THY AAANV, Kal aTO TOU aipovTos cov TO 
A \ if ‘0 \ > wn / 
(matLov Kal TOY XYLT@VA fn KwAVONS. “TaVTL aiTodYTE 
a \ \ \ 3 / 
aoe dioov, Kal amo TOV alpovTOs Ta oa pH aTraiTeL. 
A ec a e / 
kab Kabws OéreTe iva Towwow viv ot avOpwTrot, Kal 
A ta) A c / WA 4 > b] a \ 
Umels TWOLELTE AUTOS Omoiws. “Kal EL ayaTTaTE TovsS 
A td A / Cn / 3 / \ \ e 
ayaTevTas vas, Tola vuiv yapis éoTiv; Kal yap ot 
~ a \ ’ nr 
dpapT@Aol Tovs ayaTa@vtas avTOUs ayaT@ouw. Kat 
A A ¢e a“ Vs e a 
éav ayadotronte Tovs aya0otroLovyTas vuds, Troia Upiy 
, 9 , \ es \ \ 2X A 84 \ 
yapis €aTlv; Kal ol awapT@Xol TO avTO ToLovaWw. * Kal 
BN / aes x ? / a 4 ConA , 
gay davelonte Tap av édmivete NaBelv, Troia vuly yapts 
b) / A Nigr 26 ta / A ’ 
éotiv; Kal awapTwrol apwaptardots daveiSovow iva arro- 
5 ’ A \ > \ e a 
AaBwow ta ica. “Any ayarate Tovs éyGpovs vuadv 
\ ’ a \ 5 t S. > > , : 
Kal aya0orrovetre Kat daveiCeTe pndev amedmiCovtes 
A , \ Tike / 
Kal otal 6 picO0s Vue@v TOAUS, Kal ExecVe viol VIpioTou, 
\ \ 9 / ; \ 
OTL AUTOS YpNOTOS €oTLW ETL TOUS aYaploTOUS Kai TroO- 
b / \ ¢ \ ¢ a 
ynpots. *ryiverOe oiktippoves, Kalas 0 TaTnp vmav 
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> / 5) / 37 \ is \ ’ \ An é \ 
oixtippav éotiv, “wn Kpivete, Kal ov wH KpLOnTe” Kal 
pn KaTadixatete, Kal ov pn KaTadiKacOnTe. arroNveTeE, 
€ nA 
Kat atroAvOnaeabe® *didoTe, Kal SoOnceTaL viv’ jwéTpOV 
¢ J VA 
KQNOV TETTLETMEVOV TETANEU[LEVOV UTTEPEKYUVVOMEVOY O- 
a e \ / aA 
cove eis TOY KOATOY UUaV" @ Yap METP@ eTPELTE 
e A 
avTimeTpnOnaeTae vuiv. 
Aa / 
“Himev 6€ Kat mapaBornyv avtois, Mnrs dvvarae 
Tudr0s Tuprov odnyety; ovyl audotepor eis PBoOvvov 
b A 234032 4 Q : ¢ mS \ } } / é 
éumecovvrat; “ovn éativ waOnTns vTép TOV OL1dacKaXoV 
KaTnptiapeévos b€ Tas EcTal ws 6 OlddaKaXOS avToOD. 
41 / x f \ / RS) A 9 a A 9 A 
Ti Oé BrETrELS TO Kaphos TO ev TO OPOAAMe Tov adeAhov 
A >] n ’ a 
cov, THY dé SoKdy THY ev TO LOiw OPOarp®@ ov KaTavoEis ; 
“ras Svvacat Aéyev TO AdeEAP@ cov, AdEerdPé, Ades 
3 / \ l Pe. a? A nA $i) ion ct; ey 
éxBarw TO Kaphos TO Ev TO OPOape cod, avTOS THY EV 
TO OPVarw@ cov Soxov ov Br€TrMV; VTroKpLTA, ExBare 
TpOTov THv SoKOoY €K TOV OhOadpov God, Kal ToTE dia- 
/ \ lp XN 3 a 9 A an bw A 
Bréwrers TO Kaphos TO ev TO OPOarp@ Tot adedpov cov 
A ’ N A 
éxBareitv. “Ov yap éotwv dévdpov KaXov TroLtoby KapTroV © 
TATPOV, OVOe TAALY SEVSpOV GaTpOV ToLOvY KapTrOY Ka- 
ov. “ExacTov yap SévOpov Ex Tod idiov KapTrOv ye oKE- 
Tat’ ov yap €& axavOav cvdrEyovaw cdKa, oVdE Ex BaTou 
\ A 45¢ 9 \ oo» 4 A 9 A 
oTapuAny Tpvyoow. “oO ayalos dvOpwros éx Tov ayabod 
A a“ Wu 
@ncavpod Tis Kapdias Tpodéper TO ayabor, Kal 6 ToVNpdS 
A A , . 
EX TOU TroVvNpOD TpohepEt TO TrovNpov* eK yap Treptocev- 
Matos Kapdias Nadel TO TTOMA AUTOD. 
f A / A r) 
“Ti d€ we KaNetTe, Kupte Kvpte, Kal ov TrotetTe a Aéyo 5 
A e Nd A 
“Tras 0 EpKXOMEVOS TPOS ME Kal AKOVOV fou TOV AOYOV 
A ’ rn 
Kal TOLMY aUTOUS, UTodElEW Uuly Tivt eoTIW OpmoLos. 
4g ¢/ |e 5) / > A ee: A.» 
Omolos é€oTly avOpwTr@ oiKodomovyTe oiKiay, Os ExKarev 
S34 / \ 79 J ace N \ Z M 
Kal €Babuvev Kat EOnKxev OewerXtov eri THY TETPAV* TANL- 
auf “\ hy f e \ A >) 
pupns Sé yevomevns mpocepnéev 0 TroTAamos TH otKia éxeivn, 
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\ + 3 lal >} 4 } \ \ A 3 } A 
Kal ovK ioyuoev TAaAEVCAL AVTHV OLA TO KANWS OLKOSOLN- 
Sas 49 ¢ de > / \ \ / c/ id ? 
cOatavtTnv. “o dé axovoas Kal pn Tonoas bmoLos EoTLV 
avOpoTe oikKooouncavTe oiklay emt THY ynv yawpls Geue- 
vOparre pr nv yhv xopis Ben 
® f e fA \ >] ‘i vA \ 
hiov, 7) mpocépn&ev 0 TOTALS, Kal evOUs cUVETTET ED, Kal 
A A b ) / / 4 
EYEVETO TO PHYLA TNS OLKLAS EKELWNS heya. 
1)? } Ngee} / , 4 eG 3 A 9 
{ ° Exedy émAnpwoev Tavta Ta pynuata avTov ets 
\ 3 \ A A >] Aa >) / 
Tas akoas TOU Aaod, elondOev eis Kadapvaovp. * Exa- 
, Zz A la) 7 bY 4 
TovTapyou O€ Twos SovAOS KAKOS ExwVv HuEeddev TEdEVv- 
A e\ 5 a b] / x A 93> A 
TAY, 0s HY AUTO EvTypos. “axovaas Oe Tepl Tov Incov 
wie) VA ‘ 957 ON / a 3 fe 
ATETTELNEV TPOS aUTOV TpEecBuUTEpoUS TOV Iovdator, 
5 A Baird e/ 3 \ / \ A ) a 
€p@Tav avtov bdTas €AOov dtacdaon Tov SoddAOV avTod. 
Cae \ \ b) A : 
ot O€ Trapayevopevor pos Tov ‘Incoty Tapexadovy 
3 \ } / , e/ ah. , 3 & v4 
GaUTOV oTroVvoaiws, NéyovTes OTL "AEvos eoTW @ TrapeEn 
Bias nes ee Qo 3h re ie 
TOUTO “ayaTa yap TO EOvos NuOV, Kal THY cUVAYwYNV 
a NA 3 t Cock 6t. O25 A ae r \ 
avTos @Kkodopnoev nuiv. °O 5é “Incovs érropeveTo ovv 
9 A 3 nr 3 \ >] , 3 \ A 3’ 
avTots. 10 O€ AVTOU OV pakpay aTréyOVTOS ATO THS Ot- 
/ ” \ > \ / ee , / 
Kias, émreppev pos avTOV Pirovs O ExaToVTAapYNS EYoV 
, A kK \ ae ‘ 2 \ e / ’ / eyes: 
avT@, Kupve, 7) oKUAXOU' ov yap LKaVosS EeiuL iva UTTO 
\ / tg ae ae as \ ey 
THY oTeynv pou etoéAOns’ ‘Std ovde euauTov nEiwca 
A 3 \ \ / \ ¢ A 
mpos oe éOeiv’ adda eimée NOYM, Kal taOnTw oO Tats 
8 \ \ ee ee / : Oo Af SB , , 
pov. *Kal yap éyo avOpwrros ell UO eEovolav Tacco- 
€ \ \ rd / 
[46V0S, EY OV UT €U“aVTOV OTPATLOTAS, Kal NéEy@ TOUT, 
f V4 v 
TlopevOnrt, Kat Tropevetat, Kal add, “Epyou, kai épxe- 
* A / n rn 
Tat, Kal T® OovAw pov, Lloincov tovTo, Kal rote. 
9°? r \ a ea. A ’ t a. \ 
akovaas 6é€ TavTa 6 “Incots eOavpacev avTov, Kal 
x n b] aA 9 A J > / . 
oTpadhels TH akoNouvOodvTL avT@ oyYA@ eimrev, AEeyo 
(any SEN Ae A 93 \ / ir e 10 \ 
vv, ovdé Ev TO Iopanr tocavTny TicTw Eevpov. Kab 
¢e ’ \ 5S e , & x 
vVTocTpéeWavTes Els TOV OiKoY ob TEeupOEVTES EVpOV TOV 
SoUNOV VyLaivorTa. 
11 \ ’ / A , 
Kai éyévero év tH éEns ErropevOn ets TodV KaXov- 
/ ih \ lA b ] n ¢€ \ ’ a) 
pevnv Naiv, kat cuvetropevoyTo avT@ ot padntat avtTov 
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\ Sesh / 3 Is wv a a 
(KaVOL KL OYXROS TONS. “Ws OE NYyLtoEV TH TUN THS 
aX. \ 6 \ ] if Q \ \ GN 
TONEWS, Kal Loov eEEeKopiCeTo TeOyNnKa@S joVvOYErNS ViOS 

a“ \ >) “A s\ / x / \ / A 
TH PNTPlL AUVTOU, Kal AVTN HY YNPa, Kal OYXOS THS TOAEWS 
€ ee \ . A 1 \ on A FOUN 
LKAVOS NV GUY AUTH, “*KAL LOWY aUTHY 6 KUpLOS éoTAQY- 

/ 6 oh uD Denes N 5 Shr ir Mn a 14 \ 
yuicOn em avtn Kat eirev avtn, My Krale. “Kat mpoc- 

\ e/ A lal e \ i / 
eMav nato THs copod, ot € Bactalovres éotncar, 
\ 9 N / ¥ / Were 15 9 / 
kat eimrev, Neavioxe, col réyw, eyepOntr. “Kal aveKa- 
@ ¢ \ \ v fA SY 3 \ A 
lev O VEKpOS Kal Np~EaTO AaXELY, Kal EOwWKEY AUTOV TH 

\ ’ A 1G» \ / e \ , 

Lyntpt avtov. “édaBev dé hoBos aravtas, Kai édo£afov 

\ 6 \- y c/ t , >] / b) tc oA 

Tov Oedy réyovtes OTL Ilpodytns peyas nryEepOn ev nutv, 
ar ee e \ \ \ 5) a 

Kal OTt ‘Emeoneyraro 0 Qeos Tov Naov avTov.- “Kal 

eEn bev 0 0 Acros OUTOS ev OAN 2 ‘Tovdaia Tepl AUTO Kal 

TATH TH TEPLYOpY. 

BK at 3 / e @ \ 3 A a 

at amnyyerav lwavves ot palnrat avtov trept 

\\ / \ a 

TAaVT@Y TOUTMV. “Kal TpoTKarecapevos SVO TLVAS TOV 
A ’ A G23 / / \ \ 

pabntaév avtov 0 ‘Iwavyns émeurwev pos Tov KUpLoV 

Sa G if x‘ Yi A 

Neyov, YO ef 6 epyopuevos, ) AArov tpocbokwpmev ; *ra- 
\ \ ) € , 5 3 

payevopevol O€ Tpos avTov ol avdpes eitrayv, “Iwavyns 

¢e - \ 2 , ig a / / N a, G 

6 Bartiotns améctadkev 1)4as Tpos cE Néyov, LV Et 6 

DVOMEVOS, 7) AANOV TpocdoK@pev; “ev éxelvyn TH WPA 

EPXOMEVOS, 1) Bee es a 

f \. 3 \ \ ie 

EOEpaTEVTEV TTONAOUS ATO VOTWV Kal MLaTTLY@V Kal TYEU- 

/ a \ la) an / 

HATOV TOVNPAY, Kal TUPAOLS TOAXOLS EvapioaTo PrETrELW. 
22 ¥ 9 \ 5 3 DA / 5) } 

Kal atrokplieis etrrev avtots, LlopevOévtes atrayyeiNate 
*) / \ \ > If ef \ / 
Iwavves & eideTe KaL NKOVGaTE, OTL TUPAOL avafréTrOU- 

\ Lo) \\ fal / N 
gw, YONOL TepiTTaTovoW, NeTpOL KafapiCorTat, KwHot 

’ / / ’ / 3 
aKoVOUGL, VEKPOL EryEelpovTaL, TTwWYOL EVayyEerlCovTaL 
23 \ \4 f bd \ oN \ 8 67 b) p / 

Kal MakapLos €oTLy Os éav pn TKaVOadLGEN Ev Epmol. 

2 A VA 3 Y / 
“ArerOovtav 6& tov ayyéAwv ‘Iwavvov pEato 

, \ \ f ayy DS li if / 
Aeyewv TPOS TOs OYAOUS TeEpt Iwavvov, Ti eEeknrAvGaTe 

’ % By / UY ¢ hess AA , 
els THY Epnuov Oeacacbat; KaNapov VTO avé“ou TadeEvo- 

5 / n v7 
pevov; “adda ti é&eAndAvVOaTe ideiv; avOpwirov épv 
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nA e J 3 yA 3 \ e = e A 
Parakois tuatoors nudecpévoy; toov ol ev (maTioLa@ 
é d0& \ A. os 4 3 nA B x / >] if 
vookw Kat Tpudy virapyovtes ev Tolis Bacirelots eiclv. 

’ \ / / A f A 
“andra Ti eEednrvOate boelv ; Tpodynryny 3 val Aéywo vpiv, 
\ / / e 
Kal TepiaaoTepov mpodyntov. “‘ovTds éotwv Tepl ov 
/ ’ 5 / oe n \ 
yéeypanrrat, ldov atrooTéXXw TOV ayyeXOV Lov Tpo TpoT- 
e\ / eqs , 
@TOU gov, 0S KAaTATKEVaTEL THY OdoV Gov EuTrpoabEV 

y / Cosa , 3 A a 

gov. ~“Aéyo vuiv, pelCwv Ev yevYNnTols yuvaLKaY Tpo- 
r 5) l 20 7 PON \ t a 
ontns “Imavvov ovdeis éotw* oO dé puiKpoTepos ev TH 

/ a a / > A > / 29 \ A ¢ 
Bacotreia Tov Ocovd peifwv avtod é€otiv. “Kal mds 6 

L e a / \ 
Aaos akovaoas Kal ol TEN@VAL €dtKalwoav Tov Oeov, BaT- 
\ , pr et F e o\ n 
ticbévtes TO Barticpa “lwavvov' “ot 6€ Papicato: Kat 
e \ \ \ a mn 17 b) es r 
ol voutkol THY BovrAnY Tov Ocov nOETHaay eis éavToOvs, 
, ig 2) y la) 
pn BarticOevtes ut avTo. 
31 / 3 ( / \ 3 id A A 
Tive ovvy ofotacw tovs avOpamovs THs -yeveas 
f. \ / a) Nae er . B20 paisa se 
TavTns, Kal Tive eicly Opotot; *Opotol eictvy TraLoiols 
is év ayopa KaOnpévots Kal D INANA 
Tois €v ayopa KaOnpuevols Kal mpoopwvovaw addnXoLs 
ef , H pt / 3 la] \ ’ >] / fa 2A) / 
éyovtes, HuAjoapev vpiv Kat ovk wpynoacbe, Elpnvn- 
\ 5) 5) ! 33 WA 7 \ ; ' e. 
capev Kal ovVK exXavoaTe. ™ édAnAVOEY yap ‘Iwavyns o 
x , j/ f 5 
Bartictns pynte éoOiwy aptov pte iver oivoy, Kat 
f Y fa) b] 
NévyeTe, Aatpoviov éyer. “éANAVOZY 6 VLOs TOV avOpd- 
b] / \ id \ / P A cotey: / 
jou €o Ww Kai Tivwr, Kal NéyeTe, ldov avOpwiros haryos 
’ if }- A \ a 
kal olvoTroTns, pidos TEAWYOY Kal apapTwr\OY. Kal 
¢€ / 2 aN nr ’ A , 
edixalwOn 7 copia aro TOV TEKYWY AUTHS TAaYTOV. 
>) / ’ \ As / 
°"’Hpodra 6€é Tis avtov TOV Papicaioy iva dayn per’ 
») ~, \ >] \\ > \ Ss lal / 
avTov' Kal eiceXO@v eis Tov otkoy ToD Papicaiov Ka- 
/ 37 \ > \ NC nee, 5S b] A / ¢ 
TeKrlOn. “Kal (Oov yuvn HNTLs HY €v TH TOAEL apap- 
na f / A : i lal 
TONOS, Kal éTiyvodca OTL KaTaKElTaL eV TH OlKia TOU 
/ 9 \ 
Papicaiov, kouicaca arXaBactpov pipov “Kal otadca 
Y \ , ,’ a n ' f 
oTicw Tapa TOVS TrOdas aUTOU KAalovea TOs SaKpVaLW 
¥ 4 \ / : > A \ aA \ a 
npEato Bpéyew Tovs modas avTov Kal Tats OpiEiv THs 
x7 he. d$-/ \ aN ‘\ 58 
Keharns avTns efeuaccev, Kal Katepidel TOUS Todas 
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a) A b] \ \ ¢ a ¢€ 
avtov Kab HreELhevy TO ppw. “towv dé 6 Papicaios o 
I vate 5 SL. a i @ SS r 
KANETAS AUTOY EiTrEV EV EaAUT@ AEyoV, ObTOs Et HY Tpodn- 
3 / / 
Tys, éyivaokev av Tis Kal TOTATH 1 YUN) NTIS aATTETAL 
wea oF e Peas 40 Rag ees a 
auTOv, OTL awapTwNros éeotw. “Kati atroKp.Oets 0 “Incovs 
s \ ahd / 4 / b) an ¢ Va 
elev mpos avtov, Siwwv, éyw oot Te eimeiv. 6 6, 
f = 
Avdacxanre eitré, dnoiv. *Avo ypeoperrérat noav oa- 
A Ae GG ey ar / / ¢ \ 
yioThH Tut’ o eis Wwherrey Snvapia TrevTaKdcLa, oO Oé 
’ A 2 n 
éTepos mevtTnKovta, “un exovTwY avT@V aTrodovval, 
t 95 A Ta) ] 
aupotepots €vapicaTo. Tis OVY AVTAV THELOY ayaTTnoEL 
3 95 / Ve 
avtov ; “atroxpiOels Simwv eitmev, “TrrocauBavw oT & 
A A 3 Ud ¢ \ 95 9 a 9 A 4 
TO TAELOV EyapicaTo. oO € eiTrev avT@, OpOas Expivas. 
44 \ Vie \ \ a eh, Bee oY J 
Kat otpadels mpos THY yuvaixa TO Limwve dn, Bré- 
, A A 
TELS TAVTHV THY yuVatKa; elanrAOov Gov Els THY OiKiaY, 
AN rae. \ ss > *s F ef Se A 
vdwp pov él Tovs modas ovK €0wKas’ avUTn Oé Tots 
} / »” VA Ni 0 \ A Q@ \ JAA 
axpuow eBpe&ev ov Tovs Todas Kal Tats OptEiy avTns 
Ie/ Bp ie 4 = 
eEeuatev. “dirnud pot ovn Edwxas’ alt dé ad’ 75 ea nrA- 
> J fa) 
ov ov duedttrev Katadinovoa ov Tos mddas. “édXalo 
\ / b] bY 4 x ef \ U by / 
THY KePadny pov ovK HrEWas’ avTN Se MUP@ AEE 
\ is 47 _® D r +7 e 
prov Tovs modas. “od yapw, Néyw col, adéwvTar ai 
apaptiat avTHs at ToNdail, OTL HyaTnoev TodV’’ @ Se 
IMapTias avTis ToAAal, OTL HyaTnoEV TOU’ @ Oe 
/ 2) f 9 5 ’ an 9 
odiyov adietal, odtyov ayaa. “eitev dé avTn, Adé- 
/ e e , 

@VTAL Tov at apaptiat. “Kal npEayTo ot cuvavakei- 
rE b e aA / co 2 rN \ € 
Hevot Neyer ev EavTois, Tis odTOS EoTLV OS Kal apap- 

/ b) / 5 95 \ \ \ A € 
Tias adinow ; “eimev O€ mpos Thy yuvatka, H miotis 
} A 
GOV TETWKEV GE, TOpPEVOU ELS ELPNVHDY. 
1 ‘\ f A a 
§ ‘Kai éyévero ev tw KxabeEns nal adtos Suddevev 
\ ’ 
KATA TONY Kal KOUNY KNpVoTwY Kal EevayyertComevos 
\ / n Q nn \ € } 50 \ 9 A 2 \ 
Tv Bactrelav Tov Oeod, Kai ot dddEeKa GUY avTO, *Kal 
a € aS >] 
yuvaikés Twes al noayv TeVeparrevpévat aro TVEVLATwY 
3 A e 
movnpev Kat acGevedv, Mapia  Karovpévn Maryéa- 
/ >? @ , e \ bd] i \ 3 / 
Ann, ah ns Samoa éwta €EerAnrAvOa, *xal “lwdvva 
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\ fool | / ¢ fe \ / 
yuvn Xovla émitpotrov ‘Hpwdov cai Yovcavva Kat Erepat 
/ 7 ’ la A 
Tonal, aitives OunKevouy avTols EK TOV VTAaPYOVT@V 
’ A 
avTats. | 
\ f a a / 
*Yuviovtos O& OYAov ToAdOD Kal TOV KaTAa TOALY 
Ve \ ’ N 5 \ A 
émiTopevomevayv pos avTov eitev Sia trapaBorrs, 
da 7) A g € 4 n an \ / >] an 
“HénGev 0 omeipwv Tov ometpat TOY oTOpoyv avToU. 
Waal ed ‘a / aN e\ / e\ \ ¢ Li 
Kal €V T@ OTTEipELY AUTOV O ey ETrEcEV TAPA THV OdO?, 
N / \ \ \ A fe) / 

Kal KaTeTraTnOn, Kal TA TWeTEWAa TOU ovpavod KaTéparyeV 
3 a+. N 4 / \ ee / \ \ 
aUTO’ “Kal €TEpov KaTéTETEV ETL THY TETPAV, Kat puev 
) / fa 5 A mes \ > is ae \ oo ” ; 
eEnpavOn ora TO wy Exe ikuaoa’ ‘Kal ETEpov ETETEDV EV 
J a b) nan \ A e > / 
péo@ Tay axavlayv, Kat ovvpvetcat at aKxavOat atré- 

9 tral \ / a b) : 
muigav avto “Kat Etepoy emrecev eis THY YHV THY aya- 
/ \ \ 3 Vf / ; 
Onv, Kat vey étroincey Kapmov éKxaTovTaTAaciova. 
A / 5) / € 4 5 9 ! D) y WE. 
TavTa Néyov Epaver, O Eywy GTA akovELY AKOVETO. 
on / be Fn “\ e N 3 an - ef 4 
TNPOTWY O€ aUTOV OL LaOnTal AUTO Tis aUTN ELN 
¢ / 10 ¢ \ 5 ¢€ a . n \ 
n TapaPorn. “o oé etmev, “Tuiv déd0Tas yvovat Ta 
/ an / nn an a \ a > 
poucTynpla. THs Baolrelas Tov Oeod, Tois Oé RoLTrots €v 
A Cc ee \ 
TapaPonrats, iva Br€ToVTES yun AETOTLY Kal AKOVOVTES 
\ A dil» \ ef ¢ r rd / 
pn cuvioow. “éotw 66 a’Tn n TapaBoryn. 0 TTrOpOsS 
5) \ c / an 7 72.5 \ \ \ ear 5) e 
EaTLVY O Noyos TOU Meow. “oti Oé Tapa THY OdoV EicLY ot 
> / a >} c / on. 3 ‘ , 
AKOVCAVTES, EiTA EpyeTat o SiaBodXos Kal aipet TOV Noyov 
aN A / 3A 7 \ / a 
aT0 THS Kapdlas avTav, wa pn TieTevoavTes TwOHoW. 
1 € A / EN) EC, b) / \ a 
“ot O€ Eml THS TWETPAS Ol OTaVY aKoVTWoLWW PETA yapas 
ie / 3 / A 
d€yovTat TOV oYov, Kat oUTOL pilav OUVK EYouUTLV, ob 
. \ / An a b) / 
Tpos KALPOV TlaTEVOVTLY Kab EV KALP@ TreLpacpov adi- 
\ > ’ , / e / ’ e 
otavTat. “To dé els Tas axavOas TETOV, OUTOL ELoLV OL 
PAs.| a \ / \ ¢ A 
dxovaavTes, Kal UTO pEpluLVaV Kal TAOUVTOU Kal NOoVwY 
n / / \ b] ‘eo 
Tov Blov Topevosevot oUVYTTVLyoVTaL Kal ov TeheaPopov- 
re a a fa) a / > 7 > ; 
ow. 70 é €v TH KAA Yi), OVTOL EioLV OlTWWES EV Kap- 
/ tal Nae as ne / \ UY / 
Ola Kad} Kab ayah axovoavres TOV Noyov KaTEXoVTL 
\ a) e a 
Kal KapTrohopovat eV UTO{LOV?). 
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/ Mu Sinn N N 
*Ouvdels S€ AVyvov arpas KaduUTTTEL aVTOV oKEvEL 7 
> \ / / C7 
UTOKaTW Krivys TIOnoLV, AXX’ ert AvYVias TiOnoLY, iva 
e bd / / \ A 07? / 5) 
OL eloTropevoplevoe PrETwWOLW TO Paws. “ov yap éoTLV 
\ \ ’ ‘ t ty: b) / A b) 
KpuTTOV O OV davepov yevnoeTat, ovde aTroKpUgon O ov 
A \ 3 M f: If ‘S) on 
pn yvooOn Kat ets havepov EXOn. “ BrEmeTE OY TAS 
3 , ear ee \ y / ee Sage oN \ 
aKkovete Os av yap éxn, SoOncETAL AUTO, Kal US av py 
” \ oa an b) / 3 ’ ’ la) 
éyn, Kal 0 doKel Exew apOncetar am avTod. 
/ \ \ 3 N (e / \ € b] 
*Ilapeyéveto O€ Tpos avToOv ) pNTNP Kal ob aded- 
n SN b>] >] / lal ’ A \ 
hol avTov, Kal ovK novVaYTO cUVYTUYEW AUT@ Ola TOV 
9 / \ 3 la) ¢ l4 \ e 
oydov. “amnyyérn o€ avt@, “H pntnp cov Kai ot 
/ / ’ INA s 21¢ \ 
aderpot cov éatynkacw &&@w ideiv ce Oédovtes. 0 O€ 
3 \ 5 \ >) hme r \ b ) 
atroxptOels ettrev mpos avtovs, Myrnp pov Kal aden- 
® / 3 e \ nan n ’ / 
hot ov ovToL Elow ob TOV Aoyov TOV BEeovd aKovoVTES 
\ ‘a 
Kal TOLOUYTES. 
? / \ an A c A \ egg N / 
*Eryéveto O€ ev mia TOV NwEpwv Kal avTos évéBy 
7 A \ e \ 9 n \ a \ 9 / 
els Molo Kal ot pabnTal avTOD, Kal EiTrEeVv TpdS aUTOUs, 
f ’ \ / n / ; Vee 
AtéXOwpev eis TO Téepay THS Aiymvys’ Kal avnyOnoayr. 
r \ ae 27 7 \ , a 
SaheovTwy O€ avTav advTvacev’® Kal KaTéBn Aathaw 
nd Mg 3 \ \ n 
avésov eis THV AuVnV, Kab cuVEeTTANPOvYTO Kal éxLV- 
/ 24 , \ \ / 9 
dvvevov. “mpocenOovTes Oe Suntyerpay avTov NéyorTes, 
3 if / 2 ls e 
Emictata émictata, amodkAvpeba. 0 Sé SveyepOets 
3 / nw Sy, \ ba) la) / 
ETETILNOEV TH AVEULM Kal TO KAVOM@VL TOV datos’ 
Sh ee / \ / ie ’ n 
Kab ETAVTAYTO, Kal eyeveTo yadnvn. ~“eitrev O€ avTots, 
j an ¢ / id n / Nigute® / / 
Ilod 1» miatis vuwv; hoPnOévtes dé EOavpacar, Néeyov- 
\\ 3 tf 4 ® / 3 ¢/ \ A 
TES Mpos adAndous, Tis apa ovTOs éoTLV, OTL Kal Tots 


Me Ae 4 3 Uf \ a c/ \ ¢ 
QVEMOLS ETTLTADOEL KAL TO voaTt, Kab UTAKOUVOUG LY 


AUTO 3 

“Kat carémrevoav els tHv yopav Tov Lepacnvar, 
Hrs éotiv avtimepa ths Variralas. “éFeXOovte &é 
aUT® etl THY YHV UTHVTHTEVY avHp TLS eK THS TOAEWS 
EX@V Salmovia, Kal ypove ikave ovK évedvcato twdtwor, 
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Are22 ee ’ M4 bl] an 
Kal €V OlKi@ OUK emevev AXX év TOls prynpacw. *idav 
si \ ? a 3 / , A n 
dé Tov Inoobv, dvaxpd~as mpocérecey avT@ kal dovij 
/ 9 A b) \ \ / > an ey A A 
peyaryn eizrev, Tt euot Kat aol, “Inoov vie tod Oeod 
As ae / 4 dé / t f 29 UA 
TOU vriatou ; d€opai cov, pn pe Bacavions. ™mapHy- 
x A / a % i b) A ) \ 
yedrevy yap TO Tvevpate TO axabapt@o éEedOeiy arro 
A 3 / s an x / 
Tov avOpwrou’ TodNols Yap Xpovols GUYNPTraKEL AUTOY, 
\ 26 / ¢ I \ £5 / 

Kab édecpeveTo advoeotv Kal Trédais puAATTOMEVOS, 
\ } t \ PS) \ b] / c x “ } f 
kal dtapnocwr Ta Segua HAravVETO LTO TOV SaLpmoviouU 
5) \ ee 30 2 t \ Te a ab A , 
els Tas Epnuous. “éemrnpwTngev Sé avTou o ‘Inaods re- 

U : 3/ / b] e \: Ss / e/ 
yov, Ti cot dvowa éotw; 6 O€ eimev, Aeyidy, OTL 
3 ‘a x 3 / \ Ud 
elonnOev Satpovia TOAAG Els aUTOV. * Kal TapEeKaXovY 
Sina / \ 29 t b) a > \ BY b) 
avTov wa pn émiTaen avTots els THY ABvoTOY aTed- 
rn 32 > \ Sa lee ee ame / e A , 
Oeiv. “nv o€ exet ayéXn Yoipwv tkavev BooKopevov 
b) Ama \ mr, 32oN / 3 éyy 
év TO dpe, Kal TapeKddecay avTov wa éemitpedy 
] a b b) 7 bd Q a SS Say / ’ a 
auTois els éxelvous etoeNOeciy. Kal éméeTperev aurTois. 
\ / 3 \ A 9 b) A 
8éEenNOovtra S€ Ta Samora amo Tov avOpwrov eianr- 
ye! \ e/ e Pig aie \ a 
Oov eis Tovs Yolpous, Kal WpUNyoEY 7] AEX KATA TOU 
ae | \ / ee s 34 5 SQ € 
Kpnpvod eis THY ALiYnY Kat atreTViyn. ~“ldoVTES SE ob 
f \ 3 Ud 2 
Bookovtes TO yeyovos Eedvyoy Kal amnyyelday Eis 
\ 5) , 35 ~ .. S.A \ 
TV TOMY Kal eis TOvS aypaus. “EeENNOoV dé idetv TO 
/ \ 5: Q \ \ *T A \ e An 
yeyoves, Kal nAPov mpos Tov “Incovy, Kat evpov Kabn- 
\ 9 973 ®& \ / ? f 
pevov Tov avOpwrov, ap ov Ta datpoma eEedAnrvOeL, 
A N \ , aA 
iwaticpévov Kat cwdpovoryvta mapa Tovs Todas Tad 
A 86 2 , st ° a) ¢ 
"Incod, Kal éedoBnOncav. *amnyyerdav O€ avTots ot 


37 \ ’ , 
‘Kab npwTnoay 


idovres Tas é€oWO0n 6 Satporabeis, 
avtov dav TO TAGS THS TEeptx@pov TOV Leparnvarv 
dmenbeiy am avtav, ott doPm peyadk@ auveryovTo* 
avtos 6¢ éuBds els wAoiov vréotpeev. “edéeTo Sé 
avtod 6 avnp ad’ ob e&eAndOa Ta Samovia, eivat 
civ avt@’ améduvoev Sé avtov réyov, ™' Trrootpede ets 
Tov olkov cov, Kab Sinyod boa aot émoincev O Geos. 
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A 3 / AN 4 , f 
Kal amndOev, Kal orAnV THY TOAWY KNpvocwV ooa 
/ ? OF Pe. '5 A 
étroincev avt@ o. Inaovs. 
40? J be >) A ¢e J \ 3 A >] 
Eryévero d€ €v TH vTOooTpEedety Tov Inoovv are- 
SeN cays ‘ 5S \ , = 
déEaTo avTov 0 OXNOS’ HoaV yap TayTes TpocdoKwYTES 
auTov. 
41 NV tte De tas Ors: Sf 7 \ SN 
Kai tdov 7rAGev avnp © dvopa laepos, Kat avTos 
A A e A ; \ \ \ 
apYov THS TvvAaYywYNS UTNPYEV’ KAL TETMY Tapa TOUS 
, A / Dens N a 5) 
jmooas “Incod mapexanret avTov eiceNOety eis TOV oikoV 
% a) ef / ‘A S 3 Ta) e A / 
avtov, “ote OvyaTnp povoyevns nv aUT@ ws ETOV 5O- 
f 9 / \ A / \ 
dexa Kal altn améOvnoKxev. év d€ TO VTayel avTOV 
¢ v iL >) [/ 43 \ \ > b) Cae 
ol OXNOL GUVEeTTVLYOV avTOV. “Kal yun ovoa év pioEL 
\ A U e/ >) A f 
aipatos amo éTav owdeKa, TLS LtaTpois Tpocavaro- 
e/ \ / >] By >. 9 3 \ 
caca bdov Tov Biov ovK ioyvoey am ovdevos Oepa- 
A A ef A J 
mevOnvat, “mpoceOoica drricbev Hato Tov Kpactrédov 
A e / >) A \ A / e , A 
Tov iwaTiov avTov, Kal Trapayphnua éoTn 7 pots TOU 
oA , A 45 \ 5 ¢ 9 A if, CAG J / 
aiwatos avTns. “Kal eitrev 0 Inaods, Tis 0 avrapeves 
’ / iy e 
pov; apvovpéevwy O€ Tavtwv eimev o Ilétpos Kal ot 
\ 5) A b] / e / / A 
guy avt@, Emictata, ol oxXAot cuVexYovciv ce Kal 
3 / € ’ rn 5 / f f 
aTtoOriBovow. “6 dé “Incods eitrev,” Hato pov tis 
>] \ \ By 4 , b>] A b) b ) 3 A 
é€yo yap éyvov Svvamww é&eAnAvOviay am éyod. 
’ A \ id \ Lf 2) 5 
“(dovca dé 7 yuvn OTL ovK Edabev, Tpéwovca 7AOEV 
\ A 5) A ’ eA + / e/ b) an 
Kal TpooTedovca avT@® ou Hv aitiay rato avTov 
» / / fa) A 
ATNYYELAEV EVWTTLOV TAVTOS TOU Aaov, Kal ws iaOy 
A e X 95 3 A 
mapaypnua. “o O€ eimev auth, Ovyatep, 7 TicTis cov 
If / . /, b) Ls et 4 49 ’ a a 
céoWKEV GE TropEvou Eis etpnvnv. “” ETL avTOD NaXovY- 
4 / \ an b) / 4 / 
TOS EpxYETal TLS Tapa TOV apylovVaywyou NéywV OTL 
f € 
TeOvnkev 1 Ovyatnp cov, wnkéTe oKVAXNE TOV SiOdcKa- 
e as\ 3 A / A 
Nov. “oO dé “Inaods aKxovoas atrexpiOn avte, M7 
A f »\ \ 
goBov' povov twiotevoov, Kal cwOncetar. ”“édOav Oé 
3 \ ’ / ’ ’ A 3 A s" A ’ a) 
ElS THY olKiay ovK adnKev eiceAOEly TLVa GUY aUT®@ 
P \ IZ Nt 3 J Nao / \ \ 
et py Iletpov xat “Iwavynv cai ‘laxwBov Kat tov ta- 
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/ A ay \ \ / 527 Ls / 
Tépa THS TWaldos Kal THY pnTépa. “ExNaLov Sé TaVTes 
Aas Veale >. Le ¢ \ 5 \ / < 4 
Kal €xomTOvTO avTnVv. oO 6€ eitrev, My KdaleTe’ ovK 

z / 3 \ / 5 \ J 2 nA 
aTméSavev adra Kabevoer. “Kal KaTEeyéXWV avToOD, €id0- 
e/ 3 LO 54 es: 52 y / na ‘A 
Tes oTt amedavev, “autos 6€ KpaTnaas THs yYeELpos 
ae pr f ¢ A 2 ake 55 OS ERY | 
avTns epwvncev A€eywv, “H mais, éyeipov. “Kal éré- 
\ A 2 A ’ A 
oTpepey TO TVEUWA AUTHS, KaL avéoTn Tapaypnpma, 
\ J 3 nA A nw 
Kat oveTakev avtn dSoOnvas dayetv. “Kal é&éotncav ot 
A >) are. e \ 3 A \ la 
yoveis avTns’ 0 O€ mapnyyertev avTois pndevl elretv 
TO yeyovos. 
iL / 3 A 
9 ‘Suvearerdpevos S8 tors Sdédexa SSwxev avtots 
/ \ f 
dvvamw Kal é€ovciav éml TwavtTa Ta Satpovia Kal vo- 
Uy \ 3 \ " 
cous Oeparevesv. "Kal atéctetrevy avTovs KnpvoceLy 
\ A a - 98 \ 3 aA \ 
Thv Pacirelav Tod Oeod Kal iacbat Tovs acbeveis. *Kab 
s \ 3 , " \ o/ 2 N ec y. / 
elev pos autovs, Mndév aipete eis tiv Odov, pte 
r ! r 3 , , 
paBdov pnte tmHpay pnte apTov pHnTE apyvpLov, pyTE 
Dera ov a By 4 \ >) e\ x‘ a) AY. = tails 
ava Ovo xIT@VaS eyEeLV. “Kal Eis HY av olKLaY eioéd- 
fa) b) an ie \ 3 70 Sos a) 5 \ 6f nN 
NTE, Exel peveTe Kal exeilev eEepyerOe. *Kal ocot av 
A t 9 \ n / Pd ff 
pn déywvTar vusas, eEepyouevot aTO THS TOEWS EKEL- 
a aA ¢ n ’ 
yns Kal TOV KOVLOpTOV amo TOY TOMY VLOV aTOTL- 
y ’ pee te / \ 
vaooete eis paptuploy én avtovs. “éfepyopevor de 
/ ’ , ; \ 
OInPXOVTO KATA TAS KWmas EevayyEedComevoL KAL Gepa- 
TEVOVTES TAVTAYXOD. 
U4 e , \ / 
“Hrovcey 66 “Hpwdns o tetpapyns Ta yivopeva 
ys \ 5 r 5 \ \ , 6 ee wee ¢/ 
TavTa, Kab OinTroper Ota TO AEyeTOaL VITA TLVwY OTL 
& Nee ¢€ / 
"lwavyns nyép0n éx vexpav, °vTd twav dé bre HXias 
y f > / ech 
éhavn, drwy O€ OTL TpOd>NTNY TLE TOV APYALwOV aVETTN. 
=> / \ 9 / s / f 
°eirrev 5€ ‘Hpwdns, Iaavvnv eyo atrewepadioa’ Tis Oé€ 
® \ io / An is \ 3 t > ra) 
éotiv odTOS Tept ov aKovw ToladTa; Kal enter ideiv 
aUTOV. 
e ’ f ’ 
“Kat vmootpéavtes of amdctodor SdinynoavTo 
tae yd \ \ > \ ¢ re: 
avT@ boa érroincay. Kal TapadkaBwv avTov’s vTEXo- 
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e ‘ ay LS 
pnoev Kat boiay eis OAL Kadovpevny ByOcaida. “ot 
dé 0 jKONOVO ITO, KAL aTrobeEd 
é OyAoL yvovTEs NKoNOVONnTAaY aVTO, Kat aTrodeEapeEvos 
t 3 n \ n iy an rn 
avTovs €AdXeL avTois mepl THS PBacirelas Tov Oeod, 
x \ Y) ” fa) / IA 12 ¢ de ¢e / 
Kal Tovs ypelav éyovtas Oeparreias tato. “7 O€ NMEpa 
/ \ ¢ , 5 r x A 
npéato KNivewy’ mpoceNOorTes O€ ob OWdEKa EiTOV aUTG, 
Uh / ’ \ "4 
"AmoAvoov TOV dyAov, va TropevOErTES ELS TAS KUKN@ 
x e/ 3 
Kwuas Kab aypouvs KaTaAvowaoly Kal EVpwoLY ETTLGLTL- 
’ e/ 70 9 b] ’ / b) / 13.98 PSY: \ 
Tov, OTL WOE EV Epnuw TOTwW éapéVv. *Ei7rev OE TPOS 
? / A id ’ an Ne a : aA e de => O 5) 
avtovs, Aote avtTois vues dayety. ot d€ etrav, Ove 
oa \, (Ao als an ‘\ , wv x 2 @ , PS / > 
cioly nuiv TAElovy 4 WévTE aApToL Kat tyOves Svo, EF 
F e an 3 f >) s \ \ 
pti TopEVvOEVTES NMELS AYOpaTwmeEDY Els TAaVTA TOV NaoV 
im t 4 3 AN € \ / 
TouToy Bpopyata. “noav yap wcel avdopes TeEVTAKI- 
/ > \ \ \ \ 3 a 
axidwol. eimrev O€ pos TOvs paOnTas avTov, Kara- 
/ > \ / aN t 15 Nid / 
KNiVaTE AVTOUS KNLC las ava TevTHKOYTA. “Kal éroincay 
\ , / \ \ \ J 
OUTWS Kal KaTéKALVaY aTravTas. *“AaPOv Sé TOUS TrEVTE 
v \ \ S / 3 Q [i 3 / > \ 3 \ 
aptous Kal Tovs Ovo tyOvas, avaBrEWas els TOY OVpavor 
3 v4 b ) \ \ f \ 30 / an 
evhoynoev avTous Kal KaTékNacey, Kal édidov Tots pa- 
an nan aA of at7/ 8 \ > 
Onrais mapadetvas TO YAW. “Kal Epayov Kat éyop- 
’ \ / \ fa) n 
TacOncoay mavtes, Kat p0n TO Tepiocevcay avTols 
/ / } 0 
KNATLATWV, KOPLVOL OWOEKA. 
74 a a 2 5) a 4 on N t \ 
Ql EYEVETO EV TH ElVAL AVTOV TPOTEVYOMEVOY KATA 
, a ©) A e AN / >] 
povas cuvncav avT@ ol walntai, Kat éemnpoTnaev aUTOVS 
/ Coy, , 5 
réyou, Tiva pe ot byAoL AEyovow eivat; “oi dé aroKpL- 
5 b) , \ / / 
Oévtes civrav, lwavyny Tov Bartictny, addrot &é “Hrelav 
d ) b) 
/ Lo L ag / 7 20 3 
adrov oe TL TpodNTNs Tis TOV apyaiwv avécty. *eimev 
be ? a ie 0 a) Oc / 4 cy - / be b) 
€ autos, Teis dé Tiva pe NeyeTe eivat; Ilétpos dé azro- 
\ oy \ \ a fa) 
Kpilets eitrev, Tcv Xpiatov tod Oeod. *6 dé érritiupnoas 
’ an / x / an yf n 
aUTOLS TrapHyyelrev peNoEpt A€yeLv TOUTO, eltrav OTL Aer 
N e\ fa) ’ / x a \ b) 
Tov viov TOV avOpwdrov TOAAG Tabely Kat aTrodoKipa- 
A J \ an Ul \ 
oOjvat avo THY TpEcBuTEpwv Kal apxLepewV Kal ypaya- 
as NS 3 fal \ n J e if. b) a 
TEOV Kat aTOKTAaVOHVaL Kal TH TPITH Nmépa eyepOnvaL. 
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23 > ae \ 0 Y / 5 ; 
"EXeyev 6€ mpos mavtas, Ei tis OéXe Orricw pov 
/, 3 / ; 
épxec0at, apvycacOw éavtov Kal apatw Tov ctTavpoV 
b n Q ¢e y. \ ra , 94 \ x 
avtod Kal npépay, Kat axodovbeitw por. “Os yap av 
, \ phe yella., A 3 € 3 
bern THY Wuyi avtod cacal, aTroNéoeL avTHY* Os 8 av 
’ f \ \ 9 la) v4 lal @ 
aTroNéon THY YrvynY avTovD Evexev “ov, OUTOS TwaEL 
9 / OA Sel? \ > A 7 , \ 
avTny. “TL yap werettat dvOpwiros Kepdnoas Tov 
/ e/ e \ Ae / xX Fes x 26 \ \ 
KO MOV OXov, EauToV O€é aTrohécas 7) Enut@beis ; Os yap 
\ a »\ \ x f aA 
av éTatcyuvOn we KaL TOVS Emods AOYoUS, TOUTOV 6 Vids 
ea, / ’ / / A 
Tov avOpdrov erataxvvOnoetat, orav €XOn ev tH Soe 
2 fa! \ a \ \ a € / ° A 
QUTOU Kal TOU TATPOS Kal TOV ayiwy ayyédov. ™“éyw 
e a > A 3 I, aA ’ a) ¢ 
6€ vuly aAANOas, Eloly TWES TOV aAVTOV EGTNKOTwV Of OU 
x / ‘a ff e xX vO \ / a 
pen yevoovtat Oavatou €ws av idiwaow thy Bacirelav Tod 
Qeod. 
28° Th / oe \ \ f / e Ke Ms / 
yéveTo O€ ETA TOUS NOYyoUS TOUTOUS, Wael NMEpat 
\ / \ Wee. / Ae? / 
OKTo, Kal TaparaBov Ilétpov Kai lwavynv cat laxwBov 
Pes ¢ >) A. of / Q 29 \ pa 4 > A 
aveéBn els TO Opos mpocevEacGar, “Kat éyéveTo ev TO 
TON Avs Ss a / a 
mpocevyer0at aVTOV TO ElO0S TOV TPpOTWTOU aUTOU ETE- 
e \ b na \ 
pov Kal 0 (waTiopos avTov NeuKOS eEacoTpaTTaV. “Kal 
/ 3 A ~/ S o A 
idov avdpes dV0 TUVENAXOVY aUTO@, oiTLVes Hoavy Maians 
Ca f t 2 
kat ‘HXlas, ot ofpOevtes év d0&n eXeyov tHv e€odov 
A ray a e , 9 ec \ 
avtTov, iv nwedrXev TAnpovv év ‘lepoveadrynu. *O dé 
Tlé \ i? WD 7d ees ven B B / e/ . 5 a- 
étpos Kal ol ow avT@ joav BeBapnuévoe Urrv@* Su 
if } \ io \ } / bd la \ \ } / 
ypnyopnaartes O€ eldav THv Sofav avTov Kal Tovs dvoO 
dvépas Tovs cuverT@tTas avT@. “Kal éyeveTo &v TO 
/ 2 \ ’ b lal 5S id 4 \ 
SiaywpiferPar avtovs um avtod eimev o Ilétpos pos 
» 3 an 2) / / > e A ® s \ 
tov “Inoobv, Emvotata, kadov éotw nuas woe €ivat, Kal 
\ A / \ \ / a ral \ 
Tomowpev TKNVAS TpEls, wiav col Kal piav Maivcet kat 
e / an \ 9 A / 
piav ‘Hrla, pr eldds 0 Aéyer. “TavTa dé avToU dé- 
tee / \ 3 / >. 2 ’ 
yovTos éyéveTo vedéAn Kat éTrecKialev avtovs* epoBn- 
35 


a a \ ? \ f \ 
Oncav &é év TO eiceNOeiv avTovs els THY VeheAnV. ~KaL 


a & t ¢ 
dwvn éeyéveto €x THs vehéAns A€yovaa, OUTOS eat oO 
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er ig > , >] n 2 / 86 x b] A 
vids pov O éxAEAEYpEVOS, AUVTOD aKoveTe. “Kal Ev TO 
/ nN x ¢ ‘6 *T fa) / \ ‘) \ 
yevécOar THY hovnv evpéOn “Inoovs povos. Kat avTol 
\ 3 / S 3 if A e VA 
éciynoay Kal ovoevt aTrnyyetNay ev ExeElvals Tats Nmépats 
3 ® Cass, 
OUvOEV WV EWPAaKaY. 
A A . [Z 4 >) A 2) 
Eryevero O€ TH EENS Nwépa KaTEMOOVTMY AUTOY aro 
ry, / i > n sf / 388 \ PO \ 
TOU Opouvs cuYNnVTYTEY AVT@ OYAOS TOUS. “Kal idov 
5) la) t / / / 
avnp amo Tov dyAov éEBonoev éywr, AtdacKanre, Séopat 
> J >] x \ Coe ef f 
cov, émiPrerae éml TOV ViOV joV, OTL fovoyEevNns pot 
A / | N tif 
éotiv, Kat t6ov mvevwa AamBaver avtov Kal éEaidvys 
s 9 \ \ >) Kn \ I? 
Kpaves Kal omapacoe, avToy peta adpov, Kal poryts 
2) A 3’ 3 4 An n e a / 40 \ 26 14 
aToY@pet amt avtov cuvTpiBov'avtov. “Kat édenOny 
A An ¢/ > U 3 I \ b] b) / 
TaV padntav cov iva éxBarwctv avTo, Kal oUK HOUV)H- 
\ NGS aA 5 S \ / 
Oncav, “astroxpiOels dé 0 “Inoods eitrev,°O. yeved atric- 
\ J / / / \ ¢ A \ 
TOS Kal OLvecTpappevn, Ews TOTe ~comat TpOS Vas Kal 
ae re, ae s a \ er 42 52 
avéEou“al ULOV ; TpoTayaye woe TOV Vicv cov. “ers Sé 
b) Te, SeUEN \ \ 
Tpocepyomevouv avtTov eppn&ev avtov TO Satpdovioy Kal 
/ \ oo ae) A nN , 
cuveotrapakev* émetiunoey O€ 6 ‘Incods TO TvevpaTe 
An > J la \ 3 / 
T® axabapTo, Kal tacato Tov Traida Kal aTéd@Kev avToV 
ra \ ? an 
T@ TATPL AVTOD, 
43> , \ J, \ A / A 
KéerAnooovto 5é waves éml TH peyaderoTnTL TOD 
4) a TI / de @ We See aN nA @ > / 
€0U. avTwv 0€ Gavpalovtav él mdow ois érroiet, 
£> \ \ G N b) A 44 / fa) ¢ an b) \ 
elev TPOS ToVs maOnTas avTov, “Mécbe vets eis Ta 
s ¢ A y / ! \ (ol) te} / 
@TA ULWY TOUS NOYOUS TOUTOUS* 6 yap VLOS TOD avOpwrrov 
i / A 
pedres Tapadidoaba, eis yelipas avOperav. “oi &é 
> , = ein A ww = , se 
NYVOOUV TO PHUA TOUTO, Kal HY TapakeKadvppévoy at 
,’ n C/ \ / / n ‘a 
avTav wa py aicPwytat avTo, Kat EboBodvTo épwTncat 
od madi \ a) if 
QUTOV TEDL TOV pHUaTOS TOUTOU. 
46 > a \ \ 3 A 3 
KiondGev dé Staroysopos év avtois, TO Tis adv ein 
4 ) A 47 ¢ pt Mee) A > \ \ 
peiCov avtav. “6 o€ “Inoots cides Tov Sivadoyiopov 
A OU ’ A S) U Ol 4 aya IN 
THS KAPOLAS aVTO@D, ETLNMABOpEVOS TraLdLov EcTNHGEV AUTO 
) as A 48 ie ’ Aaa x l an cal 
Tap €avT@, “Kat eitrev avTots,°Os av déEntas TodTO TO 
ST LUKE 3 


Sf Aa oda kN is oe , 2 RE ee ee 
TaLolov ETL TO OVOMATL MOU, EWE OEYETAL’ Kal OS Gv EuE 
‘ ’ / id ¢ \ / 
d€Entat, OéveTat TOV ATOGTELNAVTA ME" 0 YAP LLKPOTEPOS 
an e oan / lf 
€v TAGW UVULLV UTAPYOV, OVTOS EoTLY mEyas. 
Cis y 5 
*’AmoxpiOeis Sé 0 ‘Imavyns eizev, “Kmiotata, eido- 
J bp] \ A 3 / / >] / / \ 
pév Tia ETL TO OvOmaTi Gov éexBaddrovTa datpwovia, Kal 
5 [/ 2) / ¢/ 2 b] an 2G a 50 _3 
EKWAUVTAMEV AVTOV, OTL OVK AKONOVOEL meO Nuov, ”Ecimrev 
\ \ b ) \ ¢ 9 an Ni , a wax ss > nae Ie 
dé mpos avtov 0 Inaovs, M7 KwAverte* Os yap ovK EoTLV 
; ¢c oA apie Cc oa 
Kal var, VTep Vay eoTiv. 
51° VA Oc > A A \ . f a 
ryéveTo 0€ EV TO TUUTTANPOUGOaL TAs NMépas THS 
5 an \ EN \ ’ & 
AVAANHMAPEWS AUTOU, KAL AUTOS TO TpOTwWTTOV AUTOD EoTN- 
s , > € Q 52 ite ay 
pioev Tov TropeverOar eis ‘lepovcadnp, “Kal amréoTernev 
\ / 3 aA \ 7. > 
ayyéXouS TPO TpogTwTroV av’TOv. Kal TopevbEevTES Eto- 
a b) / a ¢/ A Aig 
HrOov eis KOuNnv ZapapiTov, woTE ETOLMATAL AUTO 
ih 2 ? A U an 5 
“Kab oUK edé€EayTO AVTOV, OTL TO TPOTWTTOY AVTOU .2)V 
€ / f \ e 
mopevouevov ets ‘lepovcadnu. “idovTes dé of pabntal 
3 >] / Ky , VA aA 
LaxwBos cat Iwavyns eitrav, Kupie, OéXets ei r@pev Tp 
A P) \ A 9 laa) b | a ’ 
KaTaSnvat amo Tov ovpavod Kal avaXooat avToUs; 
ais) \ Nee i > a 56 \ > t 
otpadets O€ emetipnoevy avtois. “Kal émopevOncav 
/ 
els ETEpAV KOEN. 
57 \ J Oa IN ? ~ 56 fal i 5 Say \ 
Kat Tropevopevwy avT@V eV TH 0O@ EITTEV TLS TPOS 
b) t 9 / e/ x > / 58 \ > 
avTov, AxodXovlnow cot orouv av arépyn. “Kal eizrev 
b) nie T la) Ac aN / % \ 4 \ * 
auT@ 0 Inoovs, At adwrrexes dwreovs Eyouow Kal Ta 
A, A 3 A / ¢ ‘i ea A > 
TETELVA TOU OVPAaVOD KaTaTKNnYwWTELS, 0 OE VIOS TOU aV- 
>) 7 A \ \ / 59 -s be 
Opwirov ovK exer TOD THY Kehadnv KrIVyH. ~etiTrEV O€ 
> , 
mpos Etepov, AxoAovOer pot. oO O€ eitrev, Kupte, éri- 
ld A > / / \ / 
Tpevrov ou TPwToVv amreNOovTt Oaryat Tov TWaTEepa pov. 
fa) \ € al 
“eimrev S€ avT@, "Ades Tovs vexpovs Oaryat Tovs EavTwv 
\ / an 
vexpovs, ov S€ ameNOov SiayyedrXe THY Bacihelay Tov 
A 5 \ eer hee os 
Ocov. “eimev dé kai Etepos, “AxoXovOnow cot, KUpLE 
a \ ’ / / > / a > \ 
mpa@tov o€ émitpeov jor amota~acPar Tots els TOV 
BS f @ \\ \ C3 A >] x 3 
olxov pov. “eimev O€ pos avTov 6 Inoovs, Ovdels émi- 
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Barov THv xelpa avtod ém dpotpov Kal BréTwv eis Ta 
omlow ev0eTos eat TH Bactrela Tov Oeod. 

IO ‘Mera 8&8 tadta dvéSerEev 6 KUpios Kal érépous 
éBdounKxovTa, Kal aTréaTeidev aVTOVS ava dV0 TPO TpOTe- 
MoU AUTOU cis TACAaY TOALY Kal TOTTOV OU 7{LENNEV AUTOS 
épyerlat. “édeyey dé mpds avtovs, “O pév Oeptopos 
MoNvS, ob Oé épryatat OAiyou’ SenOnTe ovv Tod Kuplov ToD 
Deptopov oTrws Epyatas éxBarn eis Tov Oepicpoy avrod. 
*UTTaYETE’ LOOU ATOTTEANW ULaS WS ApVas ev MET@ AVK@Y. 
“yn Bacravere BarravTwov, un THpav, WH UTOONMaTA’ Kal 
pnodeva KaTa THY Odov domacnaobe. “eis HY O av Eicér- 
Onte oikiav, TpaTov Déyete, Kiprjvn To olkw TovTo. 
°Kal €ay 7 EKEL ViOS ELpHYNS, ETaVvaTTavaeTaL em AUTOV 
n elpnvy vuov’ ef Sé nye, eb vas dvaxdprea. "év 
AUTH O€ TH oikia péveTe, EcPovTes Kal mivovtes TA Tap’ 
avTav' a&tos yap 6 épyatns ToD picOov avtod. pn 
petaPaivete €& oixias eis oikiav. “Kal eis iv av Tod 
etoépynole Kal Séywvras vuds, éoOiete TA TapaTibéueva 
vpiv, *Kat Oeparrevete Tods ev avTH acOevels, Kal NéyeTE 
avtots, "Hyyixev eb vuds 7 Bacirela Tod Ocod. “eds 
qv & av modw eioérXOnte Kab pr) Séyovtat vas, éEer- 
Oovtes eis Tas TAaTElas avTHs eltrate, “Kal tov Kxov- 
optov TOV KoAAnOEVTA Huiv ex THS TOAEWS UM Eis TOUS 
TOOas aTropaccoucla Uuiv’ TAnY TOUTO ywooKeETE OTL 
nyyiKev 7 Bacirela Tod Geod. “réyo Sé bpiv bts Lodd- 
fous év 7H nwépa éxelyn avextoTEepov Eotat i) TH TWOAEL 
b] fe 
exeivn. 

“Ovat cot Xopateiv, ovat cot BynOcaida’ ote et év 
Tup@ Kal Ycddve eyernOnoav ai Suvdpers ai yevomevas ev 
UmiVv, Taras dv ev cakK@ Kal oT0d@ KAOHwEvoL mEeTEVON- 
cav. “adv Tipe Kal Yudave avextotepov eorat ev TH 
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/ Me es ala 15 \ \ , \ poe” 2 A 
Kpicee n vuiv. “Kat ov Kadapvaovp, un éws ovpavov 
¢ t aD e t 16¢ ’ Y 
vywlnon; éws adov KataBiBacOncn. “O axovov 
€ n eo 4.2n 3 U] \ Cd 3 A € va) 3 y b) a, e \ 
VLOV E“OU akovel, Kal 0 AbeToV vas €me aberet’ oO dé 
> \ b) a b>] nA Mt 3 } Us 
ewe abetwv abetet TOY ATOCTELNAYTG LE. 
€ , \ e \ 
Tréotpeyav dé ot EBdSounKovTa peta yapads ré- 
f \ \ / € / val 
yovtes, Kupte, kai Ta daipova VroTagceTat nuiy ev TO 
, 7 / 18 9 9 r 4 a 
ovopati cov. *“eiTrev O€ avTois, EOewpovy Tov catavav 
€ ot \ > A > A / , 199 \ / 
OS aoTpamTNnVY €K TOU OVpavov TecoVvTa.’ “toov SédaxKa 
A Nu U A A \ 
vuiv thy éEovolay Tob Tatelv émavw Odhewv Kal oKop- 
/ Pe \ A \ / a) >] A \ +A \ 
TiwV, Kal et Tacav THY UVa TOD éyOpov, Kal oUdéY 
¢e A > \ 1 I 90 \ b] / \ / e/ 
VMaS OV bn adiKnoEL, “TAY Ev TOVTH [Ln YaipeTeE OTL 
CoA e r / At 2h 
TA TVEVMATA VuLLY UTTOTATC ETAL, YaipeTE O€ OTL TA OVO- 
e va 3 , aA A 
Hata vwv évyeypaTrtas év TOLS Ovpavots. 
919 uA n e/ 3 , mal / A 
Kv avth TH wpa nyad\ALtacaTo T@ WvevpaTe TO 
¢ , \ 2) 3 rn / / / Le 
ayi@ Kal eimev, KEoponoyovmat cor watTep, KUpLEe TOD 
b) a \ a A / b) J fa) Bilas aX a 
oupavov Kal THS ys, OTL aTréxpuas TadTa ato copav 
n Wa) $58 - \ te 
Kal GUVETOV, Kal aTEeKaAVI~as aUTa VyTrIOIS' Val O 
/ d e/ > >) / 54 f 22 \ 
TATNP, OTL OUTWS EyEevETO EevdoKia EuTrpocHEV Gov. ~ Kat 
l : ) Onras etrrev, Ila 600 
oTpadeis pos Tovs pwabnras eizev, Llavta pou wapedoOn 
¢ A , ’ 3 / 3 
UTO TOU TaTpOS [MoOU, Kal. OVOELS YLVWOKEL TiS ETTLY O 
e\ > Vee bs , \ / ¢e N > a e\ 
VLOS EL [L1) O TATHP, KAL TIS ETTLY O TAT El [LT O VLOG © 


ole >) 


\ / id >) , 
Kal @ €av BovreTat Oo vios atrokadv wat. “Kai otpa- 
\ \ \ Q x b] a ss / e 
eis pos Tovs pabntas Kat tolav eitev, Maxapiot ot 
\ € f \ / \ Cola 
opOarpot ot BrErrovTes A BrEreTE. “EYO yap vpiV 
\ a la} > la e\ 
OTL TOANNOL Tpodntar Kal Baowrelts NOEANcaY ioEtv a 

e a“ me \ ’ to \ b] an \ 3 , 
vets PrETrETE, KAL OUK ElOaV, Kal AKOVTAL A AKOVETE, 

/ 
Kal OVK HKOVGAaD. 
25K \ +) \ / Bed: 5) U a 
at loov vomiKds Tis avéotn ExTrelpalwy avTor, 
/ / >) : 
Aéyorv, AidacKkare, Ti Toimoas Swnv aiwviov KAnpovo- 
26° Q\ 4 \ 3. 2 5) Aa ee 

now ; “o O€ eimrev pos avTov, Ev T@ vom@ TL YeypaT- 
2 a b) / ne Se > 6 \ > "A ; 
Tal; TOS avaywooKes; “o dé atroKpiGels eitrev, Aya- 
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/ / N / > ef a YA \ 
mnaoets KUploy TOV Deov cov €& OANS TIS Kapdias GoU Kal 
> «of A a Wy Lo m~ 9 fos \ 9 
év OAN TH uy cov Kal ev OXn TH LaxXVi TOU Kal év 

an x / ig / 
OAN TH OLavoia cov, Kal TOY TANTLOY GOV ws GEaUTOD. 
98 3 \ > a > a b] ) ; rw l \ 
eimev 0€ avT@, OpOads azrexpiOns’ TovTo Tole, Kal 

r 29 ¢ \ / n € \ 3 \ \ 
fon. ~o dé OéXwv Stxatmoat EavTov eEitrev Tpos TOV 
> aA / / 30._¢ \ ¢ 
Incodv, Kai tis éotiv pov wAnciov; “vToraBav &é o 
*T a 5 of / lA 3 NG 

noous eimev, “AvOpwies Tis KaTéBatvev amo lepovaa- 

\ >’ e J \ A / «\ \ 3 4 
Any ets “lepevryo, Kat Anotais epvémecer, ov Kal éxdv- 

3 \ \ \ b] J ’ a) 3 / 
caVvTes avTov Kal TANYas émiOévTes amrndOov, adéevTes 
¢e A A / \ e , J 
nptoavn. “Kata avyKupiay O€ Lepevs Tis KaTEéBawvev 
> Bee 2 , oe a | 5) oy YS) 82 ¢ , 
EV TI) OO@ EKELVN, KAL LOWY aUTOV avTiTapnrOev. ™ oproiws 
oe \ 4 s \ A / b) \ \ 
é kat eveitns yevowevos Kata TOV TOTroV, EMOov Kat 
ae \ ») ~ Id \¢ / 5 
isov avtimapnrOev. “Sapuapityns dé tis ddevov HrOEv 

’ JN \ 

KAT avTOV Kal ioav éoTAayyvicln, “Kal mpoceAOov 
, U4 a Uy f > 
KATEONTEY TA TPAVLATA AUTOD ETLYEWY ENaLOY Kal oivo)Y, 
> U \ TacaN IALN \ » a J S2a5N 
eT PiBacas dé avToy emt TO Lovoy KTHVOS Hryaryev AVTOV 
> ss Ya ’ ’ n 35. % FN \ 
Els Tavooyeloy Kal é7re“ednOn avTov. “Kal él THv 
, / ‘al a 
avptov exBarodyv dvo Snvdpia EOwKev TO Tavooyel Kat 

5 ? >] ca \ cf x 
eirev, EariednOnte avrov, Kal 0 Te av mpocdaTravncns 

\ A / / 5) ey 
eyo ev TO éTTavépyedOai we aTTOOWow cor. “Tis TOUTMP 

A cal / ' A / A 
TOV TPLOV TANTLOV SOKEL TOL YEeyovevat TOV EuTETOVTOS 
3 \ U S7 ¢ \ 5 ¢ / \ ¥ : 5 
els TOUS AnoTas; *o dé eitrev, O Toinaas TO édEOS pET 

> A 5 \ >) ar 1613 A / \ \ / 
avTov. eimrev O€ aVT@ 0 Inaods, Hepevou Kai ov troiet 
is / 

OMLOLWS. ; 
’ t \ a / \ 
**Eyevero 5€ €v T@ TropeverOat avtovs Kal avTos 
> al >) / lie \ , pee t 
elandGev eis KOuNV TiVd yuVn O€ TLS Ovowate Mapba 
Qe / b Lae. Pd \ 3 if \ A 95 ; 
vmedéEaTo avtov eis THY oikiav, “Kal THdE HY adeNdy 
‘yn Mapia, ) Kal bec bet ) ) 
Kadoupevn Mapia, » Kat TrapaxalecUeica pos Tous 

U n / \ ’ A 

mooas TOU Kupiov HKOVEY TOV AOYov avTOD' “7 dé Mapba 
A \ M , a 5 

TEpleagTTaTO TrEpl TOAAHY OLaKoviav' éTIgTAaGAa Oé EtTreED, 
lA % vA e/ ¢ 2, / lf VA 

Kupte, ov péreu cot OTe ) AdEeAGH pou povny je KATEN- 
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nan \ 5 ’ n Cf 
Tey OlaKoOVElY ; ElTOV OLY AUTH Wa pot GvVaVYTLNaBnTaL. 
>] \ 5 A ¢€ 
“atroxpllels Sé eirrev avth o Kvptos, Mapfa Mapéa, 
a \ \ \ 
pepiuvas Kat OopuBdatn mept todd, “évos Sé éoTw 
Poe ty} \ \ 5) \ / or 
vpeia’ Mapia yap thy ayabnv pepida é&eré£EaTo, nTIs 
oux apatpeOnoeTat avTns. 
11 1K eee ’ a pk ee | l \ 
AL eyéVvETO EV TM ElVat AUTOV eV TOT® TLL TPOC- 
. / e 3 5 , A nA lal 
EUYXOMEVOV, WS ETTAVEATO, EiTEV TLS TOV palnT@V avTOD 
san Bally / / igh! em , peat \ 
mpos avrov, Kupie, didakov nas mpocevyerOar, calas 
\ vi t . iS \ @ \ ae 2 4 52 
Kat Iwavyns édidakéev tovs palntds avtov. *eimrev 6é 
9 A ¢c/ fs 
avtots, “Otay tpocevynale, réyere, Ilatep, ayracOntw 
Nol, / athe t ¢€ / . SGN v ¢€ A 
TO Gvoua cov’ eMOatw 1 Bacirela cov’ * Tov apTov nuov 
\ ’ , Yes con \ BP ind ae Se) 
TOV é€mlovotovy didov nuiy TO Ka nuépay' “Kal ades 
e an \ e e A \ \ ° 3 / 
NLL TAS AwapTias HMUaV, Kal yap avtol adiopev travtl 
’ / wy es \ ee / san; > 
-OPELAOVTL HMLY KAL [I ELTEVEYKNS NMLAS ELS TrELPAT LOD. 
\ 5 : \ ’ / / 3 e . la ff 
*Kat eivrev mpos avtous, Tis €& vuwv é€er dirov, Kat 
, 
MOPEVTETAL TPOS AUTOY pecovVUKTIOV Kab ElTN AUTO, 
/- a a /- 

Dire, ypnaov jot TpEelts Aptous, °émrEvdn Piros pov Ta- 
/ nA \ ’ A | 
peyéveto €& 0600 mpds pe Kal ovK éyw 0 Tapalnow 
b) A 7 b) a 7 3 x te BY / ; / 
avt@. ‘Kxakeivos éEcwmbev amroxpileis eitry, My poe Ko- 

/ a ¢ r oe \ \ r 
Tous wapexye 0n 1 Ovpa KéKdELoTAL, Kal Ta Taldia 
n . ’ 3 ban 
frou eT euod eis THY KOITHY Elo’ ov SUVaMaL avacTas 
n f ¢ lanl 3 f a) A 3 x 
dovvai cot. *Aéyw vpiy, €¢ Kal ov dSWcEL AVT@O avacTas 
Re rs | Oe / 5) a 8 / \ ’ $y > ay 
61a TO eivat dirov avTod, dua ye THV avaLoEeLay aVTOD éyeEp- 
\ / es it 4 / 9 a. 2 (Ae eee , ART™ 
Oels Shoes avT@ dcav yp Ce. “Kayo vpiv Neyo, aitetre, 
“nes an \ ¢ , . / \ 
kat SoOnceta, viv’ Enreite, Kal EUPNoETE’ KpoveTeE, Kat 
) t con 100A \ ¢ > es r \ (ie 
avouynaetat vpty. “mas yap 0 alTov NapPaver, Kal oO 
n A ’ t AL / \ 
tntav evploKel, Kal TO KpovovTt avorynoeTat. “Tiva dé 
>] c n \ / > / c cy BA \ ‘8 3 PS / 
éE Uueov TOV TAaTépa aiTHCEL O LOS GpToOV, un ALGov ETF LOw- 
2 , evn PS I } ever bf IT@ € 
Tel AUTO 3:7) Kab byOvy, ur) avTL LyYOvos Ow avT@ é71- 
b) ; , > Lal / 
dace; 7 Kalb alTHoEL WOY, [7 ETLOWTEL AUTO TKOPT LOD ; 
103 foe Q ¢ fal ees / 18 56 b) 6a 
ef oUV Upels ToVNpol VTTapYoVTES OldaTE OomaTa ayala 
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/ n y id fe f A e \ ¢ 3 
Ovdovat TOS TEKVOLS VOY, TOTW PAaNNOV O TaTHP O E& 
A nr UA nan P] n >) / 
ovpavov Owcel TVED MA AyLoV TOls aLTODGLY AUTOD. 
iy ‘ 2 Nn Sry fd ve 
“Kal nv éeBarrov daipoviov, Kat avTo nv Kwdov 
N la) if / / i< / 
éyéveTo O€ TOV Satpoviov éEeNOovTos EXadnoeV 0 KWHOS. 
e 5 \ Were. > an 5 b) 
Kal eOavpacay ot dyrou “twes Se €€ avtwv eirrov, ‘Kv 
yj fal / 3 / \ 
BeedfeBovr Te apyovTs Tay Satmoviwy éxBadrer Ta 
7 / an 3 ’ an 
danmovia’ *Etepot O& metpavovTes anpciov €& ovpavov 
3G b) b) la) 17 See Oe S \ 2 a \ } / 
eCntouy Tap avTOv. “‘avTOs O€ ELMS AVTOV TA dLavon- 
5 >) a A / 39? € \ } 
pata eitrev avtots, dca Bactieia eb éavTny dtapepic- 
ra) fa) 5 \ S / 
Geica épynpovtat, Kat otxos émt otkov wimte. “eb Oé 
$4 2¢ a ip e \ } / @ A f 
Kal 0 catavas éd éavTov diewepioOn, TOs cTaOnoeTat 
¢ / ’ n f VA >] \ if 
n Bactreta avTov ; OTL NéyeTe Ev BeedCeBovr ex Parreuv 
\ / x Nae ss \ 
poe TA Oaypovia. “el O€ eyo ev BeerleBovr éxBarrw Ta 
, Ma ok aay oper ’ / 5) / \ A 
OalLovia, ot viol VuaV ev Tive éKBdANOVGLWW 3 Sta TOUTO 
> \ e A NE ak DO Oe b] / fa 
QUTOL vue@VY KplTAal eoovTat. “Ye O€ év SaxTUAW Deod 
A f f YA a ¢€ 
exParro Ta datpmoua, apa éEpOacer Eh Vas ny Bacirela 
a a 21° Cals \ / 
Tov Ceov. Otay o toyupos KabwTrcpévos durdacon 
\ e lal >] / b] 3 J p) \ e n 
THV EAUVTOD AVANY, EV ELL-NVN ETT TA VTAaPKOVTA avTOD' 
22> \ Se ’ ’ Sa eae eke fa) \ r eT \ 
“étrav O€ LaxUpOTEpOS aUTOU eTrENO@V ViKHON aUTOV, TV 
/ 5) n / be Be) ee / \ \\ A 
TavoTNiay avTov aiper eb 7 emreTToi0E, Kal Ta oKDAA 
’ ee 5 ot 93 ¢ \ \ : ba ] an + .3 An 3 / 
QUTOD dladidwawy. “Oy @V MET e“od KaT éwod éotly, 
mye \ ’ Cae ENN / 24¢/ \ 
Kal O pn ouvayav weT Ewov oKopTiCes. Otay To 
ee sie a Ieo/ ey ae. ' l 
axalaptov mrvetpa €EEXOn aro Tob avOpoitrov, diépyerar 
3 ’ if / an 3 / 
Ov avidpav ToTav Cntobyv avarravow, Kal jun edploxov 
fd ¢€ / > \ 3 oh A 
reyet, Trroctpetrw eis tov otxov pou obev &é&4Oor. 
25 \ > \ So / 
Kal éhov evpickes ceoapwpévoyv Kal Kekoounpévov. 
26,7 Y \ 
TOTE TopeveTat Kal TrapardauBaver ETepa wvevpaTa 
/ ¢ Ct oe / ‘ n na 
TOVNPOTEPA EAUTOU ETTTA, Kal eiceNOovTA KaTOLKEl Exel, 
\ / N 497 a > 
Kal yiveTat Ta eoxaTa Tod avOpedrou éxelvov yeipova 
A M4, 
TOV TPOTWD. 
27°? / ee an / oa an 
“Eryeveto € év TO Néyeww aUTOV TadTa érapacd TIS 
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x \ b) lai veld 45 b) A M 4 ¢€ f 
yuvn povnv €k TOV OXAov et7rev aVT@, Maxapia 7 Koda 
€ / / \ \ \ 22/ 28 oe \ 
17 Bactacaca ce Kal pacTot ovs €OnNacas. “autos dé 
i A / >) / \ / A an 
eirev, Mevotvy paxaptot ot axovoytes Tov NOyov Tov Oeod 

NI / 
Kat puvAaoooVTES. 
n / : e 
— Tay b€ byrxov érrabporfouévav jp~ato eye, “H 
}4 \ ‘e fon nr \ 
yevea avTn yeved Trovnpa eat’ onpmetov CynTEt, Kat 
onuetov ov doOnceTat avTn eb pn TO onpetoy ‘lwva. 
30 Q \ \ >) vA 3 a) nr N t: nf 
Kales yap éyéveto ‘lavas tots Nuvevitais onpetor, 
e eX A 9 y ~ A 
oUTWS EcTAL Kal O vLos TOV avOpwrrou TH yevea TAUTN. 
f- A 4 a 
*“Baciitooa votou éyepOncetat ev TH KploeL peTa TOV 
a a A A b] og, / 
avopav THs yeveas TavTNS Kal KaTaKpwel avToUs OTL 
nr\Oev €k TOY TEepaTwHV THS yHS akovcat THY codiav 
A A A « ; : 
Soropa@vos, Kal LOod TAElov Yoropwvos woe. ™avdpes 
an 3 A A lal 
Nuvevitat avactnoovtar év TH Kploel meTa THS yeveas 
) y ’ . ' 
TAUTNS Kab KATAKpLVOVTLY aUTHV’ OTL pEeTEVONTAY ELS 
\ , 3 A \ 3 \ nw b> ] A ® 
TO Knpvypa lwva, Kat tov mrelov ‘Iwva ade. 

3 ? \ / BFF 

“Ovdeis AVYVoOY aras eis KpUTTHY TIOnTW ovdEe 
€. \ \ / 3 ’ 3 \ \ ld v4 ec 33 
UTO TOV MOoLOY, AAN él THY AvYViaY, Wa ol: EloTrO- 

/ \ / Y 34 ¢ r A "7 / 
pevopmevot TO heyyos BAetrwow. “Oo AVYVOS TOU TOUATOS 

e >] / Cc 3 A 
é€oTtw 0 ofGarmos cov. OTav 0 odOadpes cov amos 
> \ a \ res / 3 er ee \ 
7, Kat OhoV TO TOUAa cov ghwtewov éotw* émav 6é 

\ 5S \ \ A f 5 
ToVvnpos 4, KAL TO GOLA cov oKoTEWoV. *’aKOTTEL OUD 

\ \ an Se AN, / 5) fs 36> 5 \ Oe J 
pn TO Paws TO €v Got oKOTOS é€oTiv. “Ei OvY TO TOME 
¢/ U \ ) 
gov odNov dwreivov, wn Eyvov TL Mépos aKOTELVOY, éo- 
\ ¢/ ¢ e/ ¢ Uy A b) a 
TaL PwTEWCY OdOY WS OTaY O AVYVOS TH acTpaTH 
dotifn ce. 
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Kv 6€ 7@ Aadijoat épwta atvTov Papicaios bras 
,’ / 9 ’ A 2 
aploTnon Tap avT@ eiceAOov Sé avérecev. *6 Sé€ 

‘al \ val 
Dapicaios tdov eGavuacey bTt ov mpa@tov éBatrticbn 
\ a ee 4 ep 
™po Tov apiotov. “eimrey 5é 6 KUpLOS TMpos avToO)r, 
A e A e A \ y A / 
Nov vets of Papicatos to EEwPev tod motnpiov Kal 
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a / / \ NUE e a / e 
Tov mivakos Kabapivete, TO de ExwOev vuwv yemer ap- 
A \ 40 9 ) ¢ ' \» 
mayns Kal twovnplas. “adpoves, ovy 0 Troinaas TO éEw- 

\ \ oo» 3 / Al. \ ey a ae ' 
Oey kat to éowev érroincev; “TAnY Ta évovTa 60TE 
, NGC ea 9 3 
— éXenpocvyny, Kab iOov mravta Ka0apa viv éotiv. “arr 
A A ff b ) An (< / 
oval viv tots Papioaious, Tt aTrodeKaTOUTE TO 1dvVOC- 
\ , A 7 
pov kal TO wThyavov Kal way Aayavov, Kal Tapép- 
\ \ \ > a rn. a 
yeo0e THY Kpiol Kal THY ayarnyv Tov Oeod' TavTa 
f lad A \ lea) 
€0€L Trolnaal KaKELVa py Tapetvat. 
BO) ee ge a / ef a A \ 
vat vuiv toils Papicatows, OTL ayaTate THV 
/ A A \ \ 3 
mTpwtoxabedpiav év Tats cuvarywyais Kat TOUS aoTrac- 
\ an b] an 
pLovs ev Tals ayopais. 
ec on of \ © \ A \ 
“Ovai vpiv, ott éoré WS TA pvnwcia Ta Adda, 
N Gx sf a / b) 
Kat ot dvOpwrrot ot TepiTaTOUYTES ETTAVW OVK oldactD. 
/ A ~ A 
* AmroxplOeis O€ Tis TOV vopiKaYy Eyes avT@, Al- 
Vi An VA ¢ n e e 
SdacKkanre, TavTa Aéywv Kat nuds vBpifes. ““o dé 
=) Nie tae a a) RA LL ; / \ 
eitev, Kat viv tots vopixots oval, ore hoptivere Tous 
od Q / / } U \ oe \ eX A 
avOpwrous hoptia ovaBactaKta, Kat avTo’ evi TOV 
td A 3 a f 
SakTUAMY VaY ov TpoorraveTe TOiS HopTioss. 
I Ce / nn \ ~ Maal 
“Oval vuiv, OTe otkodopmeite TA pynpEia TOY Tpo- 
A e \ lA e A 3 J b) 
OynT@v, ol O€ TaTépes Vuay aTréxTewav avTovs. “dpa 
a , \ A an if A 
papTupes éoTe Kal cuVEVdoKELTE TOS Epyols TMV TaATE- 
Sey / 9 eee, ’ r ~ 
pov vey, OTL avTol pev améxTewav avTovs, vpets Oé 
>] } A 49 8 \ A \ ¢ i 7 A g A 5 
OLKOOOMELTE. la TOUTO Kal » codia Tov Oeod eizrey, 
; rn > ’ \ l wai Sy , \ 
ATOOTEX® ELS AUTOUS TpodNTas Kal aTTOTTONOUS, Kat 
5 . A 3 A Qt <5 / 50 7 3 
eE avT@v amoKktevovow Kal éxdiwEovow, “iva éKxfn- 
nan X ves / (al \ / 
TNO TO aia TavTeV TOY TpOpNT@Y TO EKYUVVOMLEVOV 
’ \ wn >) La) aA , 
amo KaTaBOANS KOTpMOU amo THS yeveds TaUTHS, “amo 
¢/ f 4 / la b>] 
aiwatos "“ABerX ews aiuatos Zayapiov tov atroNopévou 
\ ia) an / a 
petakv tov Ovotactnpiov Kat Tov olKoU' val AEYH vpiD, 
3 / b> ] A A A 
exCntnOnoetat amo THS yeveds TaUTNS. 
52 bs aN Cla A an e/ / nN aA 
Oval vei tots vopixois, OTe pate THY KAElOa 
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al / 4 3 \ , 2) Uy \ \ > 
THS yvooEwS aVTOL OVK ElanAOaTE Kab TOUS EloEpxXo- 
[EVOUS EKWAUVTATE. | 
~ 3 Aa yj c 
*KaxetOeyv €EeXOovtos avtov npEavto ot ypappa- 
n an a , XY 2 
Tels Kal ot Papicatos Sewas evéyewy Kal atroaTopaTivew 
’ a 
QUTOV Trept TAELOVOD, * EvEedpEvoVTES aUTOV, Onpedoai TE 
an / 3 an 
é€k TOU OTOMATOS AUTOU. 
12 a By ® 5) 6 A A 5 an 
y ois émicvvayOeccov TOY muUpLad@v TOD 
’ / n >) / / 
OYAOU, WOTE KATATTATEW AAANAOUS, NPEATO AEYyELY TpPOS 
N \ >) . a n 
Tous pabnras avtov mpwrtov, IIpocéyete éavTois azo 
ppidestN / fal rap) ey A c/ > \ ¢ / 9 = IAN 
THs Cumys Tov Papicaiwn, Ts éotTiv UTOKpLoLs. "ovdéev 
Oc v4 > \ “A >a ee ’ / \ 
€ TVYKEKANUMLEVOY EoTW O OUK aTroKadudOnoeTal, Kab 
i \ >) ® an 
KpvTTOV 0 ov yvwoOnceTat. “avl wy boa év TH oKOTIA 
nan \ b / , e\ > 
elrate, €v TH hwTL akovoOnoeTat, Kai O pds TO OUS 
lf Ta) / A 
éXNadnoate €v Tois Tapelots, KNpvXOnoeTaL él TOV 
/ 4 / NP hen aie. aA I 7 
douatwov. “Aéyw o€ vuiy Tots Pirous pov, p17) hon- 
A A 2) / \ mo a 
OnTe ATO TOV ATOKTEVYCYT@Y TO COLA Kal META TADTA 
\ t / / a ; 
Ln €XOVT@Y TEplLagOTEpoY TL ToLncaL. “UTodEel/EW Oe 
i< an / A % / \ \ \ 3 an 
viv tiva hoBnOntre hoBnOntre Tov peTa TO aTroKTELVaL 
BA 3 / > an 3 \ / \ / 
éyovta é£ovciav euBarety els THY YyéevvaV. Val Eeyw 
ce fa) , b) / / a 
vutv, TOUTOY PoBnOnTte. Sovyt mévTe oTpovOia TwXOdV- 
A 3 va) ’ 
Tat acoaplioyv ovo; Kal ev €& avT@v ovK EoTiV éT- 
/ n a ’ 
NeANopEvov evedtriov Tov Oeov. "adda Kal ai Tpixes 
n ia e lal A 9 / x an 
TS Kehadrns vuov taca, nolOunvTar, pn poBetabe 
fal / / ta a a \ 
ToAA@Y oTpovOiwy dtadépete. “AEyw Sé Viv, Tas Os 
N ¢ / 3 > \ ” 0 A >] / \ 
ay opmoroynon €v éuol éumpoolev TaY avOpa@Trev, Kal 
aly Pees ¢ / 2 ae 
6 vids TOU avOpdrrov Ojmoroynoes ev AUTO EuTrpoTOev 
an n an. 9 / / 
TOV ayyédwy TOD Yeod' °o 5é apynaapevos me EV@TLOV 
n / ? r / n > / 
Tov avOpworav atrapynOncetat evwTrLOY TMV ayYeXoV 
a n \ n e\ n Nie eA a 
Tov Oeod. “Kat mds Os épet Royo Eis TOV VLOY TOD 
b) / > 6 pe n de Py A. tf, A 
avOpotrov, apeOnceTat avT@ TH O€ Eis TO AyLoy TVEDLA 
’ ’ f \ > / 
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Das emi Tas cuvaywyas Kal Tas apxas Kal Tas é£ou- 
J a x‘ / ’ / 3 / 
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yy : 12 \ \ c/ an } 5 / ¢ fa) 9 x, A 
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5 f. na 9 la 
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/ 4¢ Sa 5 S -A Sf fa / / 
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\ x \ 399 ¢ De 15 93 de \ R) / 
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¢€ A b) \ / / J 
‘Opare kal duAdooecGe ato Tmaons TreoveEias, OTt 
>) ‘al e \ ¢ \ ’ nN \ 
OUK EV T@ Teplocevern TWl n Con avTov éoTiv ék 
a ¢ / b) an 16? Oe B »% \ M 
TOV VTAPYOVTWY AUTO. ivrev O€ TapaBoAny Tpos 
>) \ / 3 ld \ / ’ / ¢€ 
avtovs reywv, AvOpwtrou Tivos TAOVaiov evhopyncev 7 
/ / / 
yopa “Kat duedoyifeTo év éEavT@> rA€yov, Ti rotroo, 
/ oh pee are fa) / \ / 1 ‘ 
OTL OVUK €xw TOU auvaE® TOUS KapTrovs pov; “Kal 
5 A / ‘ A \ b) / N 
eiev, Tovto Tomow KabeX@ fpuov Tas atro@nKas Kal 
yf / \ , fa) I \ 
poeiCovas oikodopynow, Kal cuvaew éxel TavTa Ta yevn- 
/ \ \ b) i 9 \ a a ra) 
sata ov Kal Ta ayala pov, “Kal Ep@ TH uy pov, 
r , Nib as \ / , fis 
Wuyn, eyes wodda ayaa Keipweva els ETN TOA 
avatravov, daye, tie, evdpaivov. eitrev S& avT@ 6 
, ye, Wle, evppaivon. UT € AUT@ O 
Geos, "Adpov, tavtn TH TL THY Woy UTraL 
85 POV, TAVTNH TH VUKTL TH YY TOV aTral- 
an b) a, ra € / 7 e Ee 
TOVGlWW aTO Gov’ a Oé NTOlmacas, Tive EcTat; *oUTaS 
¢ i, Bo ia \ \ ’ \ A 
0 Oncavpifov éavt@O Kat pu) eis Oeov mrovTO?. 
22 7\> \ \ \ New > n \ a 
Himev 6€ mpos tovs pabntas avtov, Ata TovTo 
wae , \ eee A a / D \ 
vpiy Neyo, Nn pepiuvaTe TH Wruyyn TL haynTe, pnde 
n / pu S ' rs) 93 ¢ \ % nt ; 
T@® OWULATL TL EvOVonTUE. ~N ruyn THEtoy €eoTLV 
an n \ \ A lal / 
THS Tpodns Kal TO T@u@ Tov Eevdvpatos. ™ KaTavon- 
si / / b) / vy 
GaTe TOUS KOpaKas, OTL ov aoTeElpoval oUTE Oepifovacy, 
” ’ 4 nan CEN ’ / \ ¢ \ / 
ols OVK EoTLY Tapetov OVE aTroOHnKN, Kal o Oeds Tpédhes 
’ lange / ca) ¢€ an A va 
QUTOUS’ TOT@ pMaddov vmEis CLadepeTE TOV TWeETELWOD. 
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f \ A A a , 
Tl Tept TOV AoLTOV pepluvaTeE; “KaATAVOnCATE TA Kpiva, 
A Desay Airy 292 A Si 4 8 eee n 
TOs avEdver’ ov KoTrid, ovde vnOEL AEyw SE Dui, ovdE 
si f ‘a / 3 an 
Lorowov ev wacn TH Sd&n avtod mepteBareTo ws Ev 
/ \ a 
TovT@V. “el dé Ev AYP@® TOV YOpToV dvTAa oONmEpov Kal 
/ ee. ‘ e B) 
avptov ets KXiBavovy Bardomevoy 0 Yeos ovTws audié- 
, a bin 5) / 29 ae \ 
Cel, TOoW PadXrOV Vas, OALYOTTLOTOL. ~“KAaL VMELS [7 
val / rol: / / x \ @ 
Cnteite TL haynre Kal TL TinTe, Kal py peTewpiler Oe 
3 a \ / x 4 a / A ‘ 
°TavTa yap mavta ta éOvn Tov Kocpov émi€nTovow 
cA De ¢ \ 75. ef / / 31 \ 
VUaV O€ O TaTHp oldev OTE yYpHeTE TOVTMY. ™adANV 
aA \ if 9 a fa) 
Cntetre THY BactNeiay avTov, Kat TaUTAa TpoaTEOnce- 
¢ lal A ; n x \ , ‘ f 1G / 
Tat viv. ™~M dood, TO pixpoy Troiuyiov* OTL evdo- 
¢€ \ ¢€ A A ¢ A \ (4 
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357 id A Ca / / \ e 
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/ / ¢ A / > , 
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/ \ / A / b] , n 
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b ] A v € , , by \ / 
avtov, Xpoviter 6 Kvptos pou épyecOar, Kat apEnrae 
/ \ A , b) / 
TUNTTEL TOVS Taloas Kal ‘Tas TratdicKas, éoOiev Te Kal 


“net 6 KUpLos TOD SovAOU 


/ e 
tTivey Kat peOvoKerBar 
ae: Jee ®e 5) 5 A Ne. 3 d e@ 9 r 
Exeivou €V NEPA 7) OU TPOTOOKG Kal Ev WPA 7 OV YLWa- 

P / Seal, \ \ / A 
oKel, Kal SuyoTounaEel avTOV, Kal TO fLépos avToU 
\ ry ee eZ 6 t 472 a as € ~ a e \ 
peta Tov ariatwv Once. “éxetvos dé 0 SovNOS 6 yvovs 
A / ’ A 3 
TO O€X\npLa TOU KUPLoV aUTOD Kal fn) ETOLLAGAS 7) TOINoas 
A 3 (a) i? . 
mpos TO OéAnua avTovd dSapynoetat Toddas’ “6 Sé pn 
t , oe / A Py / 3 / 
yvous, Tomaas oe a&ia TANnyYoY, SapyoeTaL ONlyas. 
\ \ RQ 3 / / \ Ui 3 3 lal 
TavTt O€ @ €600n TodV, TOAV EnTHONTETAL Tap avTod, 
ie Id / fe 
Kal @ TapéGevTo TON, TEPLOTOTEPOY AiTNGOVCLW aUTOV. 
A Sy aA \ \ e 
“Tldp nXOov Bare ert tHv ynv, cat ti Oérw et 
AN > rf r Vv A 
70n avnpdn; “Barticpa Sé éyw BarticOnvat, Kab 

a] , ty A 5 A 

TOS TvveYouat Ews OTOU TeAETOH. ™ SoKEtTE STL eipnYNY 

/ A b) A A aN , Coan 3 > oN 

Tapeyevounv dSovvar €v TH yi; ovxXt A€yw VulY Arn 7 
/ 2 3 x A a VA 

Stapeptopov, “écovtat yap amo Tov viv TévTe év Evi 

Yj / a \ \ Ui 
OlK@ Olapepeplapevot, TpEls ETL Svciv Kal dVO él TpLoLV 
** da pepia On jo él view Kab vos él Tratpl. 

epic OncovtTat, TaTHp éTL Via K Os €7rt pl, 

/ lA \ / 
bnTnp emt Ovyatépa Kal Ovyatnp éml THY wNTEpa, TreV- 

\ N \ ' 2S tS \ N \ 
Oepa eri thv vupdny avtns Kal vopdn ert Tv TreV- 
, 
Oepav. 
549 \ x A , , 
"Exeyev 6€ Kal Tots oxrots, “Otay tonte vehérnv 
> } \ a ’ / / / 
avatéddovaay emi duamaov, evOéws AEyeTE OTL "OpBpos 
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) \ / / " Lod l 
EPXETAL, KAL yivEeTal OVTMS' “KAaL OTAV VOTOY TYéoOrTA, 
/ ef Ig s/ A, / 56 ¢ i: \ 
NEeyeTe OTL Kavowy éoTat, Kal yweTat. “vUmoKptitai, TO 
a ‘A fa) 9 a 
TpCcwToy THS ynS Kal TOV ovpavovd oidaTe SoKima€eLy, 
\ a A 5) ! 
Tov O€ Kalpoy ToUTOVY Tas ov Soxipmatere 3 “Ti 5é Kal 
>,> A ’ / ey: . eee \ ehiy 
ad éavT@y ov Kpivete TO Cikatov; “ws yap Umayeus 
la) 3 / >) } a n 
peTa TOU avTiodiKov cov é apyovTa, €v TH 00@ Sos 
s 5) ! ’ 9 5 fe 
épyaciav amn\NayOat am avtov, pnmotTe Katacipy 
\ A / \ e / 
Ge TpOS TOV KpPLTNV, KaL O KPLTNS GE Tapadece TA 
Weg / a 3 / 5 
TPAKTOpl, Kal 0 TpaKTwp ce Panel eis durakny. “éyo 
b) AK Ios b) a v4 *\ owe ole \ 
oot, ov py c&EdAOns ExeiGevy Ews Kal TO EgyaTov eTrTOV 
? nN 
ATTOOWS. 
1 fa) J >) 2 A a a ? f 
13 ‘Ilapjoav Sé tTwes ev adTe TO Kaip@ atayyér- 
a A re \ @ el! 
NovTes aUT@ Tept TOV Laditraiwy wv TO aiwa IliAaTos 
vi \ an A b) A 6 a 3 \ 
Euttev peta Tov Ovoroy avTov. “Kat atoxKpLtOels eimrev 
’ a an c/ e al & ¢ \ \ 
avtois, Aoxetre ore ot L'adtNatot ovTot awapTwrot Tapa 
/ \ / Deel, e/ la / 
mavtas Tovs 'adtXaiovs éyévovTo, OTL TavTa TeToVGa- 
ad biade cu N Tay Con 9 eek \ A r . 
OW; “OvXt NeywW VLLV, GNX EaV [47) PETAVONTE, TAVTES 
¢ / 3 A AEN ey Sees ¢ / 34? \ 
omoiws amrovetobe. “1 éxetvos ot dexaoKTW, Ed OVS 
4 c / A 3 i 
ETETEV O TUPYOS EV TO YlAWAL KAL ATEKTELVEV GUTOUS, 
a) / \ 3 f J 
OOKELTE OTL AUTOL OdELNETAL EYEVOVTO Tapa TdYTAS TOUS 
\\ n ¢ > 
avOpwrovs Tovs KaTotxodytas év “lepovcadnm; *ovyt 
XE e an IAD? aN * / / ¢e / 
Eyw UV, ANN EAV [L1) METAVONONTE, TAVTES WTAVTWS 
atroneta Oe, | 
Yi \ t A eg 
°"Edeyey 6€ Tavtny tiv wapaBornv. Luehv eiyév 
/ > e 39 a 5) Aa hee 
Tus TepuTevpevny Ev TH apTrEeNwVL avTOdD, Kal HEV 
a \ 31 ’ @ 5 \ \ 
CnTav KapTov €v avTh Kal ovx evpev, ‘eimev O€ TpOS 
\ 3 if ? \ / ” 2, b] © oo al 
TOV aumeNoupyov, loov Tpia érn af’ ob Epyopwar Sntav 
\ an / / 
KapTrov €v 7) TUK TAaVTH Kal oVY EVpicKw ExKoroV 
ely ears t \ \ A rn ¢ We \ 
auTnVY Watt Kal THY YHV KaTapyel; *o dé amroKpiOeis 
/ 3 n / 4 b \ 4 lal aged e/ 
eyes avT@, Kupie, ades avtnv Kat TovTO TO ETOS, Ews 
e/ t \ 5A \ , Q 9 A \ 
oToU oKaWw epl avTny Kat Badw KoTTplLa, “KAY meV 
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bal X Ps tA / . b de / 5) / 
Tonon KapTov €is TO MEANOY" Eb O€ pNYE, ExKorYrEls 
3 / 
QUTHD. 
> \ / b) A A A A 
"Hy Oé didacKkwv ev pid TOV cvVaywyav év Tots 
f 11 ee \ \ n ” : / 
cabRPacw. “Kal iiov yuv7 wvedua Exovca acbeveias 
V4 4 \ S / 4,\ \ / 
ETN O€KAOKTW, KAL HY CUVYKUTTTOVOa Kal py SuvvAaLEVy 
\ \ \ bp) ¢ 3 la 
avakviat eis TO TravTedés. “idav O€ avTny 6 Inaods 
/ \ a) x, A / ’ J a 
mpocepwvyncey Kat eirev avTyn, Vvvat, atrodéAvoat THS 
, / \ / 5 yen \ A ‘ \ 
acVeveias cov, “Kal €réOnKkey avTH Tas yYeipas’ Kal 
A ’ \ \ / 143 
mTapaypnua avopOedn, Kat édoEatev tov Oeov. “arro- 
\ ¢ b) A Vf Tal 
Kpileis d€ 0 apyituvaywyos, ayavaKTav OTL TO cAaP- 
/ / ¢ 34 nan. / a e/ \ 
Bat@ éOcparevoev 0 ‘Inoods, édXeyev TO OYA OTL HE 
ae 4 RM LRty e ae: / Lets eis aD 9 r 
npepar ciaty év ais det épyalerOau ev avtais ovv épxo- 
/ \\ \ A (s / n lg 
pevot OeparreverOe kat pn TH Nmépa TOV caPPaTov. 
1p? / \ fume ' a. ¢ / 
amexpi0n S€ avT@® O KuUpLos Kal eivev, “TrroxKpitat, 
vA ¢ A A / b , \ a 9 fae 
éxacTos vpav TO caBBat@ ov Aver TOV Body avTod 7) 
\ af 3 \ a / \ 3 \ / ‘ 16 t 
TOV Ovoy ame THS hatvns Kal aTrayaywv TroTile ; “Tav- 
. \ / 3 \ iy e\ By (s lal 
Tnv o€ Ouyatépa "ABpadp ovcav, iv édnoev 0 catavas 
>) Ne 27 A'S \ 9 b) ” a b) \ A na 
i0ovd O€KA Kab OKTW ETN, OUK edet AVOHVAL ATO TOV Sec pod 
/ m ¢ / fa) 8B / Ree \ aA rE 
TOVTOU TH Nuépa TOV caBBaTov; “Kal TavTa NEYyoVTOS 
3 nr iv / > ] A \ 
AUTOU KATNOYVVOVTO TAVTES OL AVTLKEIMEVOL AUTO, Kal 
Pee of \ a rn / an 
TAS 0 OYAOS ExaLpEeY ETL Tac Tots EVvdokOLs TOS YyLVO- 
A € ’ 5 aA 
PEVOLS UT AUTOD. 
187 5 € n \ ¢ / a n 
*"Endeyev ovy, Tive opoia éotiv n BactNeia Tov Geod, 
\ / (g / ’ / \ / / 
Kab Tivl OMOLMow aUTHY; *opuola éoTlY KOKKW TLWATEDS, 
e\ \ , A lal \ ” 
Ov NaBov avOpwiros EBarev eis KHTOV EavTOD, Kal NVEN-, 
\ / / \ an 5) an 
sev Kal éyEevEeTO Ets OéVdOpOV, Kal TA TETELWA TOU OVpAavOD 
/ a b) an \ / 
KaTEeaKnVM@oEV ev TOs KAaooLs avToD. ™~Kal madw, 
5 , ¢ / \ n a A 21 ¢ / 
eitrev, Tive oporwwow Thy Bacireiav Tov Ocod; ~ opoia 
5) \ / A A \ » b) b>] / "i 
éoTly Cun, jv NaBovoa yun expurev €19 aXevpov cata 
/ 4 eo. 35 / ef 
Tpia, Ews od} €CumdOn Orov. 
22 \ Y \ / / 
Kat dverropeveto xata moneus Kai Kopas SidacKoV 
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Kat Topetay mroLovpevos els ‘lepoodAupa. ™ Hizey dé Tus 
avT@, Kupue, ei drtyou of cwlomevot; 6 O€ elev pds 
avtous, * Aywvilerbe eicedOeiv dua Tis oTevis Ovpas, 
OTL TOANOL, Aéyw vuiv, EnTnoovow eioedOely Kal ovK 
laxyvoovcw. “ad ov av éyepOH Oo oiKodecTroTns Kal 
atokrelon Thy OUpav, Kat apEnobe e&w Eotavar Kal 
Kpovety Tv Ovpav éyovtes, Kupie avorEov juiv, Kal 
aTroxpiOels épet vuiv, OvK oda Yyuas TOOEy eoTé. *TOTE 
ap&ecGe Néyev, Edayopev évotridv cov Kat érrioper, Kat 
éy Tais mAaTelats nuav edidakas. “Kal épet, Aéyo vpiv, 
ovK olla vuds TOOev éoté ATooTnTe aT éu“ov TaYTES 
épydtat adixias. “éxet éotat 0 KAavOuos Kal 6 Bpvy- 
Hos TOY OddvTaY, OTav O Werle "ABpadp Kat “Ioadk Kal 
Taxa kai wdvtas tous mpopytas év TH PBacidela Tov 
Oeod, vuds 6€ éxBaddopévous Eo. “Kat HEovow aro 
avaTON@Y Kal Svopev Kal Boppa Kal VvoTOV, Kal avaKX- 
Oncovras év TH PBacireia Tov Deod. “Kai idov Eicoiv 
ExYaTOL oO EcoVTAL TPWTOL, KAL ELolY TPWTOL oO EcoVTAL 
ETYVATOL. 

“Ev avtn Th @pa mpoonrAOay twes Papicaior ré- 
yovtes auto, KEed Oe xai tropevou évTevbev, OTe ‘Hpwdns 
Oérxeu oe atroxteivat. “Kal eimev avtots, IlopevOévtes 
el7ate TH AX@TreKL TAUTN, dod éexBdAXrAwW Satpovia Kal 
(acels ATOTEAM oNpEepoy Kal avpLov, Kal TH TpiTy TE- 
Necovpat. “mwAnv det me oHWEPpOY Kal avpLOV Kal TH 
eyouevn Tropever Oar, OTL ovK evdéxeTal TpopHTHY aTro- 
NécOar EEw “lepovoarnp. *“Tepovcadnm “lepovcarnp, 
 aToKTElvovTa TOs Tpodyntas Kat ALOoBorovcGa TovsS 
ATETTAAMEVOUS TpOS avTHY, TocaKis HOEANCA ETTLTUY- 
afat Ta TéxVa Cov OV TpOTrOV OpVus THY EAUTHS voToLay 
UTO Tas TTEpvyas, Kal ovK NOeAncaTE. “dod apieTat Viv 
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(s 5 ¢ a / grils lal / b] \ , 
0 O1KOS UaY. Ey O€ Viv OTL OV py LONTE Ee Ews HEEL 
ef / b] Uf e , / 
ote ei7rnte, KuNoynpeévos 0 épyomevos ev ovopatt Kupiov. 
i 1 Ne b) a 3 A 3, ON b) 5 » 
14 ‘Kai éyévero év To €NOeiv avToy Els oiKOV TLVOS 
A cod / / a / 
Tov apyovtav Tov Dapicaiwv caBBatw dayely aptor, 
5 / 2 Sas \ > 
Kal aUTOL HoaY TapaTnpovpevol avTov. *Kal toov av- 
5 ¢ s\ f >] fa) 
Opwrrds Tis HY VdpwTiKOs EuTTpoaOev avTov. “Kai azro- 
; \ C.7:3 a 5S \ \ N \ 
KpiOels 0 “Inoots eimev mpos Tovs voptKovs Kat Pap.- 
an if la) b) 
calous Néeyou, "E€eotw TH caBBatw Ccparredoat 7) ov ; 
ear ¢ iy 4 ame / oz ee \ 
of 6é navyacav. “Kal émthaBopevos tacato avTov Kal 
ay hy ANG OS be} \ PEN 5 / 
amé\voev. “Kal atrokplGeis mpos avtous eitrev, Tivos 
¢ A e\ Ny A 3 / a \ b) 5) / 
Upav vios » Bovs els Ppéap TecEtTat, Kat ovK evOéws 
9 r >, \ ’ AECL aA / he \ 9 
avacTace, avTov év TH Nuépa Tov caBRatov; °Kal ovK 
A \ wn 
loyucav avratroKpiOnvat mpos Tava. 
\ \ / / 
™EXeyev 6€ mpos ToUs KEKANMEVOUS TTapAaBoOANHY, é7é- 
A \ 4 9 / f \ 
YOv TOS TAS TPWTOKALTLAS eEeXeyovTo, AEywv pos 
5) r ge a pet EA ’ ’ \ 
avtovs, *“Orav krAnOns Vireo TLVOS Els Yapous, Wn KaTa- 
A \ t / / 
KrLORS Els THY TPWTOKALTLAV, MNTOTE EVTLLOTEPOS TOU 7 
J oe) B) a 9 NPE) a \ ¢€ \ \ SEN JES pe 
KEKANMEVOS UTT AUTOV, “Kal ENCw@Y O TE KAL aAUTOV KaXE- 
aA \ i / \ / / 
gas é€pet cot, Ads TovtTm ToTov, Kat Tote apEn peta 
> , \ ” t / 10 > > «of 
ALTKXUYNS TOV ETXATOV TOTTOV KATEXELD. arrX oTav 
A ; \ b) f > \ $Y 4 I C/ 
KANONS, TopEevoeis avameve Els TOV ExYaToV TOTO)D, iva 
U4 a / 
oTav €On 6 KEKANKOS Ge EpEt co, Dire, TpocavaBnOe 
/ / / / a 
avetepov’ TOTE €oTat cot Soka evwTrLoV TavTwY TwY oUV- 
11¢/ A ¢ 6¢ A \ 
AVAKELLEVOV GOL. “OTL TAS 6 UeV éavToY TaTrEeLYwOn- 
A e \ € / 
GeTal, Kal 6 TaTreWVaV EavTOV UwOnoeTat. 
\ A f >) / / A 
@"EXeyev O€ Kal TO KEKAHKOTL avTOV,” Otay Tons 
wv x 5 a N M \ }- de \ 
aplotov 7) OEtTrVvOY, Ln Pwvet Tovs Pious Gov pNde ToVS 
’ ; \ \ a / 
aderhovs cov poe Tavs ouyyevets cou pwnde yelTovas 
/ \ 2 \ VA f 
Movalous, pynToTe Kal avTOL aVTLKaXécwolY ce Kal 


“GX oTayv trois Soynp, 


J 

YeVnTat avTaToooua cot. 
/ b , Uy 

Kael TTWYOUS, avaTTNPOUS, YwAOVS, TUPAOUS, “Kal. wa~ 
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/ 4 e/ 9 las 3 ‘al / 
Kaplos Eon, OTL OVK EYOVTLY aVTaTrObOUVAal CoOL’ avTaTrO- 
/ A / 
doOnceTat yap cot év TH avacTacel TOV StKaior. 
’ / f A 4 n 5 
*’Axovaoas O€ TIS TOV TUVAVAKELMEVOV TADTA ElTrEV 
b) A M / : e / l by b aA B > I 
avt@, Maxaptos bots dayetat aptov év TH BactrEla 
a la) 16 ¢ Oe 5 2 en aS Q U4 5) f » an 
Tov Oeovd. ““o d€ eirev avT@, “AvOpwrros Tus é7rolet Oet- 
/ ‘ ’ , % 
TVOV eéeya, Kal ékaNewev TONAOUS, “Kal aTréoTEtNEV TOV 
A 9 n la) ef an / 3 nA al 
SovAOV aUTOU TH Mpa Tov Oelmvov eElmeEty Tols KEKAT- 
NA f 4 / f 
pévors, "Epyeobe, OTe Hon eToiwa éotw. “Kat HpEavTo 
’ \ A A e A 95 9 A 
ATO Las TavTes TapatteicOat. 0 TPWTOS EiTrEV AUTO, 
bd \ ae ol NP! DS b) \ IQA ey 
Aypov 7yopaca Kat éyw avayKny €€edOov ey avrov 
A f / \ oy 
EpWT@ oe, EYE pe TapnTnmevov. “Kal ETEpos eEittrey, 
f a 24 J \ Y 
ZLevyn Bowv nyopaca mévTe Kal Topevopwar doxipmacat 
/ An f Hd : 
QUTa’ €EpWTO oe, EXE ME TAaPHTHMEVOV. “KAL ETEPOS 
oy a 4 \ \ a b) Ud a 
eitrev, Luvaixa éynua kal da TovTo ov dvvapat érOeiv. 
1 \ / ¢ A 3) A J 
“Kal Tapayevomevos Oo SovddOS amNyyEelhev TO KUpio 
b] la an x e 3 A 
avToU TavTa. TOTE OpytaOeEls O olKOdEaTrOTNS ElTEV TO 
/ 3 A / , 
dovA@ avTov, "E€eAOe Tayéws els Tas TAaTE/as Kal 
/ an t \ \ aN 3 \ 
PULAS THS TOEWS, KAL TOVS TTWYOUS Kai AVATTHPOUS Kal 
A \ ‘a = fa) 
TupAovs Kal YwXOvS Elaayaye WOE. ™ Kat ciTrEV O dovXOS, 
Ky , a ee’ \ » , > / 23. \ 
Uple, yeyovev 0 émrétakas, Kat ETL TOTOS eoTiv. ™Kal 
5 ¢ , \ \ A \ 
elev O KUpLOS TpOs TOV OovAOY, “EEeNOe eis Tas OOovS Kal 
\ \ ’ / A va e 
ppayhovs Kal avaykacor eicenOeiv, iva yeuicOn prov oO 
3 “ DAS, \ CWA ed 3 \ A ’ 4 3 / 
oikos’ “eyo yap viv OTL ovdels TOY avdpaVv EKEiVvaV 
A if t UE A 
TOV KEKANMEVWY YEeVvoETAL LoU TOU ELTON. 
/ 3 \ 
*Suvetropevovto Sé avT@ OxAoL ToAAdi, Kal oTpa- 
sy \ ’ 
dels eimev pos avTovs, “Ki tis epyetas mpos pe Kal ov 
a \ / > (a) \ A 
puioel TOV TATEPA AVTOU Kai THY pNTEpa Kal THY yuVatKa 
\ / ‘\ \ , \ 
Kal TA TEKVA Kal TOUS adeXHods Kal Tas adeAdas, ETL SE 
\ \ e A / 3 / 5 f Q / 
Kal THY éavTov rrvyny, ov dvvatat eivat fou pabnTys. 
27 A: ef p) , \ \ + A \ » 
Kat oats ov Bactaler TOV oTaVpOY AUTOU Kal EpyYETat 
aoe > ar ae ’ asm / ora 
omlaw pov, ov duvatas eivai mov maOnrns. ™Tis yap €& 
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e A 1 Oé / Pd 5 a 3 \\ an Ac 
vpov Oérov TUpyov otKodopncat ovxl mpaTov Kabicas 
ce7 \ / 3), 4/ 5) b) ’ 29 ¢/ 
wnpife. thy dSamravny, eb Exel Els atrapticpov; iva 

, a , \ \ 
pentote Oévtos avtov Oewéduov Kal fu laoyvovTos ExTe- 
e n f >) A 7 
oat TavTes ol OewpodyTes apEwvTar avT@ éeurraivey, 
/ er ¢ v % a’ 
*Aéyoutes OTe OvTos 0 avOpwiros HpEaTO oiKodopety Kat 
’ 7 >) / 81 N / \ / 
OvK tayuceEV EKTENETAL. H ris Bacctdevs tmropevopevos 
J n A lA >) 
évTépm Pacthet cvpPanrelv els Todewov ovyxyl Kabicas 
an / > ‘ >] ’ , dé 
mpwtov BovreveTat eb duvaTos éotiv ev Séxa yINLaoLW 
e (a) a \ / 

UTAVTHTAL TM META ElKOTL YiALAdwY EpyomevM eT 
3 4 2 832 >) Oc / 7 ’ n J v / 
aUTOV ; el O€ pnye, ETL AVTOV TOPpw OYTOS TpETPeElaV 
’ / a \ e a 
aTOCTELNAS ENPOTA TA POS eElpnYNnV. “oUTwS oOvY Tas 
Cg an e\ 9 ’ / a a A ef , 
é€€& VU@Y OS OUK ATTOTaDCETAL TAGLY TOLS EAUTOU UITAp- 

’ 5 , 5 / 6g / 84K \ 5 \ 
Youolw ov OvvaTat Eivat ov pwalnTns. aXov ovv TO 
¢ a Pa \ \ \ oo mn 9 / ’ t 
aras’ édv 5€ Kat TO Gras popavOn, év tive aptvOnce- 
35 1 9f A ! 9 / A f 
TAL; “OUTE Els HV OUTE Els KOTrpLay EVOeTOV éoTLY E&W 
, >) 5 Ie 
BaXrrovew avTo. 0 éywov Ota akovElww AKOVETO. 
> a / e A 
15 VHoav 88 aitd éyylfovtes mdvtes of TeNwvat 
\ e « 2/5 / eer 2 \ 2 
Kat Ol awapTwAol aKovety avTov. *Kal deyoyyvfov ot 
A“ al / Ui & 
te Papioaios Kai ot ypammartelts AEeyovTes oTt Ovtos 
¢€ \ iZ \ «9 a 3°.9 
auapTwrovs tpocdéyetar Kal ovverOier avTois. “el7rev 
Ss haN ’ \ \ \ / , 4m/. oo» 
€ Tpos avTOUS THY TapaBorAny Ta’THV AEeywv, * Tis av- 
2) S ta) By 4 € \ / \ 3 I b] 
Opwiros €& vor éywv Exatov mpoRata Kal atrodécas €& 
9 A aA vA, ~ 9 , 
QUTOV Ev OU KaTaNElTEL TA EVEVNKOVTA EVVER EV TH EPNULO 
\ t gag Nees t e er Cen eras \ 
KA TOpEVETaL ETL TO ATOANWADS, EWS EVPN AVTO; ~KaL 
¢ \ a f 6 \ 
evpov emitiOnow emt Tors Bpmovs avTOV YalpwY, “Kal 
> 4 > 5 aA \ \ / 
€Nwv Els TOV OikoV GUVKaXEL TOvS hirouS KAaL TOUS YEl- 
, A , / @ \ / 
ToVvas, Néywv avTois, YuvyapynTé pol, OTL EVpOY TO TPO- 
f CoA of e/ \ 
Barov pov To aToX@nds. ‘Aéyo Vpiy OTL OVTwWS Yapa 
2) A 3 Ay 9 Soh Ce 1% ¢ A a) aA 
€V T@ OVpav@ EoTat ETL Evil A“APTWAM METAVOOUITL 1 
ae. / Ie (7 > / by4 
€Tl evevnKoVTa evvea SiKaioLs OLTLVES OV KpElay. EYOUTLY 
; / ry 
peTavoias, i: he | 
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a , \ “\ f 
°"H tis yurn dpaypuas éyouoca déxa, €av atodéon 
\ / SiN pace t a 
Opaypyny play, ovyi ates AVYVOY Kal capol THY oiKiav 
\ A n c J / val 
kat nret émyed@s Ews OTov evpyn; “Kal evpotca our- 
a \ / \ fi ts / fd 
Karel Tas piras Kal yeltovas Neyouca, Luvyapyté pot, 
6 13. \ } \ \ > / 10) ef / 
TL eUpov THY OpaypnVv NY aATwWAETA. ~ OVTwWS, AEYH 
Gein / \ / (al 3 A a 
VV, YiveTaL Yapa evOTTLOV TOV ayyéXov Tov Oeod én. 
évl ALapTM@A® peTavoovvTe. 
Ss A / / » if 
“Himev O€, "AvOpwires tis eiyev dvo viovs. “Kab 
¢e f >] A A i 
eirev 0 VEewWTEPOS avTaY T@ TaTpi, Ilarep, dds poe TO 
? f a r A a \ 5 an a) in \ 
ETLBANNOV [EPOS THS OValas. Kat OvetAEVY AUTOIS TOV 
l io SN Pao ene: pie 
Biov. “Kal weT ov Todas NMEpas TUVayayoV aTavTa 
¢ t eN b) , 3 If Y a 
O Ve@TEPOS ULOS aTrEednuNTEV Els YOpav paKpay, Kal éxet 
\ 3 / ’ A A 9 / 
SuecxopTicey THY avolav avTov Cav acaTas. “daTravn- 
\ 9 a / as, \ \ 
TAVTOS OE AUTOV TaVTAa eyEVETO AOS LaXUPAa KaTa THY 
id f \ oF IN / e a 
yopav éKewny, Kat avTos np~aTo vaTepetoba. “Kal 
: ‘ 3 / Cosh a a a / b 4 
Topevbels ExoAANON Evi T@V TOMLT@Y THS Ywpas éxelVNs, 
SEN 3 \ 3 \ b) a ’ 
Kal érreprrey avTov els TOUS aypovs avTov BooKew xyot- 
’ a 
pous’ “Kab éreOUmer yeuioat THY KotNaVY avTOD aTro 
a / & sf e a \ >, \ 39 / 
TOV KepaTiov @v jaOLov ot Yotpot, Kai ovdeis €didov 
A \ N \ l4 / a 
avT@. “eis éavtov dé éAOev én, Ilocot picOiot Tod 
t v . eee, \ A @ 
TaTpos pov Tepiacevovow aptav’® eyo Sé Ayuw@ WOE 
’ \ f \ x 
adToAAupal. “avactds Topevoouat mpos Tov TraTépa 
a pat | / / > \ ? \ 
pou Kal ép® avT@, Ilarep, jpaprov eis Tov ovpavov Kat 
> / fen ee re 67 ef ‘ 
évemiov aov, “ovKéte eit ad&vos KANOAVaL Vios cov 
e “4 Led / \ 
joinaov pe ws eva Tov picOimy cov. “Kal avactas 
> \ \ / ’ a 4 de > a \ 
nrAOev Tpos TOV TaTEépa avTOv. €Tb dé aVTOD paKpav 
ss 3 A \ 
ATEXOVTOS ELOEV AUTOV 0 TATHP aVTOD Kal éoTTAAayxXViC On, 
/ \ \ / ? a \ 
Kat Spapov érétecev El TOV TPaYNAOV aVTOV Kal KaTE- 
, ta 21 9 \ 2: Seal er , er 
hirncey avtov. “elirev b€ avT@ o vios, Latep, nuap- 
\ / / ’ / Dive / 
TOV €is TOV OUpaVoV Kal €vwTrLOY TOV, OVKETL Eiul AELOS 
A 7 22 4 S52 ¢ \ \ \ 5 t 
KAnOnvat vios cov. “ElTrev O€ O TaTIpP Tpos Tovs dov- 
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n > \ \ if > , 

Nous avtov, Héevéyxate otodnv thy mpaTHv Kab évdv- 

t f ) \ lal 9 a) \ 
CATE AUTOV, Kal SoTE SAKTUALOY Els THY YEipa aVTOD Kal 
¢ r 5) \ / 23 \ / \ / \ 
UTOOnMaATA Els TOUS TrObAS, Kat PEpeTE TOV booxYoY TOY 

/ / \ , 3 An 94 ¢/ e 
owtevTov, Ovoate, Kat hayovtes evdpavOapev,”™ OTe ovTOS 
td (4 \ S \ AY: by b) \ \ 
O VlOS fou VEKpOS HY Kal avefnoev, HV aTTONWAWS Kal 
¢ / \ by 3 / hey Sy \ ¢ e\ 
evpeOn. Kal npEavto evdpaiver Oat. nv O€ O vids 

ne y ’ 5) re Ay tea a l 
aUTOU O TpEeaPUTEpOS EV AYP@" Kal WS EpYomMeEvos Hyyicev 
an Hi v / \ a 2 \ 
TH) OlKLa, NKOVoEVY TUppwVias Kal Yopav, “Kal Tpod- 
v4 (a) / / / A 
KaNeodpevos Eva TOV Taldwy éruvOaveto Ti ein TadTa. 
£ 5 Sach ¢€ 3 / / \ / 
‘6 6€ eimrev aVT@ OTL O adeAdos Gov HKeEL, Kal EOvcEV 6 
lA \ / \ / V Lg 

TaTnp gov TOV MOaXOY TOV GLTEVTOV, OTL UyLaivovTa 


SwpyicOn oé Kat ovK nOerev eicedr- 


Oetv’ 0 O€ Tratnp avTov e€EeXNO@v Trapexarer avTov. 6 


\ ’ J 
avToV améNaPev. 


WA) 9 \ 5 n fi'3 \ n ” 
d€ atroxpiOels eivrev TH Tratpi, ldov tocadta étn Sov- 
, \ ? / 3 / n \ > \ 
Nev@ Got Kal ovdEeTTOTE EVTOANY Gov TrapHAOoY, Kal ewor 
SN 7 OYA Mee oS \ ta f b) 
ovoéTroTe edw@Kas Epihov iva peta Tov didwov pov eEv- 
nA. 30¢7 e Camere y. G ¢ l \ 
fpavda’ “ote dé 0 VLOs GoU OvTOS 6 KaTahayaY cov TOV 
\ ta) 5 / ’ An \ 
Biov peta tropvev Oey, EOvcas avTO TOV oLTEVTOY 
(S \ 5) b A i, 
pocyov. “o oé€ eimev avte, Téxvov, od twavtoTe per 
> aA Sy AK / \ b) \ LISS hake? OB ae 3 a \ 
€u“ov el, Kal TavTa Ta éua ca éotw’ “evdpavOnjnvar dé 
alae A 7 e/ (s >) / ae \ 5 \ 
Kal Yapnvat Edel, OTL O AdEAPOS Tou OUTOS VEeKpOS Vv Kal 
» Nd \ \ Cara 
ECNTEV, KAL ATTOAWAWS Kai EvpEON. 
/ \ \ \ \ ls 
16 *”Eneyev 86 Kai mpds Tors pabnras, "AvOpwrres 
> r a %.) > iu \ fe / 
TLS HV TAOVTLOS CS ELYEV OiKOVOMOY, Kal OUTOS dLEBANON 
> A ¢ ys ¢ / A D) 
avT@ ws dtacKopTifwv Ta vTapyovTa avTov. Kal 
/ ,’ \ > b ] A / an b>) nr 
Povncas avtov eimev avt@, Tt TovTo axovw Trept cod; 
9 , 3 Me / A >] 
‘a7r0005 TOV NoYoV THs oiKovomias gov’ ov yap SUvn ere 
> a 3 9 N la) 
olKoVvomely. “eimrey O€ Ev EaUT@ O OiKoVopmos, Ti Troinoa, 
¢e/ ¢€ / i ? la \ / > an 
OTL O KUpLOS pov adaipetta THY oiKoVvopiav am éwod; 
/ ’ > / bd] a 
TKATTELV OVK LOXVO, ETAaLTELY aiayUVomal. ‘“*éyvmV Ti 
/ / ¢/ OS Ad A b) , / 
TOUT, Wa oTav pmetacTade ex THS o!Kkovomias OéEwvTat 
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va) / 7 
pe els TOUS OlKOUS EAaUTOV. °Kal TPOTKANETApEVOS Eva 
A n nr / n ls A 
EXATTOV TOV YpEOhELAET@V TOD KUpLOU EaUTOD EheyEV TO 
L ae a hed a / “ 
mpot@, Ilocov ofetdets TH Kupio prov; °O O€ eirreD, 
¢ 5 >) aA / 
‘Exatov Batous éXaiov. o o€ eitrev avt@, AéEau cov Ta 
\ / / , / 
ypdupata Kal Kabioas tayéws ypawoy mevTHKorTa. 
7 Cas 5 \ N / > / ¢ ty 
éreita ETépw elrrev, {UV S€ mocov odeirets ; 6 O€ ElTrEV, 
¢ \ / / / ee / \ , 
Exatov Kopous citov. Réyer avt@, AéEas cov Ta ypap- 
b) \ / ¢ / 
pata Kal ypdarpov oysonkovta. “Kal émnverev O KUPLOS 
\ A b) Mf 14 / ix Se 
TOV OLKOVOMOY THS AdLtKias, OTL HPpovipas ETOinTEV’ OTL 
\ aA IA / / e x \ cS 
OL Viol TOD AL@VOS TOVTOV PpoVvipa@TEpoL UTEP TOUS VLOUS 
an b] A / 9 5 on? \ 
TOU PwWTOS ELS THY Yevedy THV EAVTOV Elolv. “Kal €yYw 
Cae / ¢ a / U b] A A 
vpty réyw, “Kavtois mouncate didovs €K TOD papLwva 
a 3 / / (od r, b) / / UAL. 3 \ 
THS aduKias, Wa orav éxritn SéEwVvTaL Vas els Tas 
b] / / 10) S \ 3 3 UA ‘ype. A 
ALWYLOUS TKHVAS. ~ 0 TLOTOS EV EAAYLTT@ KAL EV TTOAA@ 
/ > \ € b) b} J x \ > A 
TLOTOS EOTLY, KAL O EV EMAYITTHO G@OtKOS Kal éV TONA@ 
/ | ree | 5S an 39 A \ ’ 
AOLKOS ETTLV. “EL OVY EV TO AOLKM PLALOVA TLOTOL OVK 
i 2 \ ay a / 5 oe ee 
éyeverOe, TO adnOwvov Tis viv TicTevoEL; “Kal EL eV 
A 2) / \ 3 3 if NW als J / / 
T® AANOTPLO TLGTOL OVK éyeverOe, TO UMETEPOY TIS OMTEL 
Hie +) Peibe) > / So Bust / 5 , na 
viv; “ovdels otxétns Ovvatas dual Kupiots SouNevetv* 7 
\ a x >] Z x \ 
yap Tov eva plonoel Kal TOY ETEPOV ayaTNCEL, ) EVOS 
’ / \ la) id J / b | rE 
avOé~eTat Kat Tov étépov Katadporvncer. ov dvvacbe 
Oem SovrevEW Kab MapLova. 
é L 
Yj \ fa) / e a 
“"Heovoy o€ tavta tavta ot Papicaios dirapyupot 
x / \ Pd / 9 ‘ se) 
uTapxovTes, Kal eEeuuxTnplCov avTtov. “Kat elmev av- 
an c n e al / nA 
Tois, wets é€oré ot Stxavovytes EavTovs évoTioy TaV 
b) a) / ¢ Oe a \ id \ A ¢€ Be Ae \ 
avOpwrrwv, 0 O€ Geds yivoaKel Tas Kapdlas UMUOV" OTL TO 
7 / ¢ \ / aA la) 
év avOpwrras vwnrov BdérAvypa éevwriov Tov Deod. “oO 
/ \ ¢€ ad / 3 ’ \ / ¢ 
vomos Kal ot tpodyntat pwéxypt Iwavvov’ amo ToTE 7 
/ n n ’ / \ A > ’ \ 
Bactrtela Tov Oeod evayyer(iferat Kal was ets avTnv 
> / / \ \ 
Biagerar. “evxoTr@tepoy O€é Eat TOY OUpavoY Kal THY 


A a x a , a a 
ynv wapedGety 7) TOD vomov piav Kepaiav Tecety. “Tas 
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a >) a a J | 
6 aTON@V THY yUVYaiKa GAUTOU Kal yaLoVv ETépay pol- 
, \ ¢ >) / 3 \ Pp) } N A 
yevel, KAL O aTroheAUMEVNY amd avopoOS Yaa poL- 
/ 
VEVEL. 
/ s 4 \ >] / 
®”AvOpwtros 5é Tis HY TAOUTLOS, Kal evEedudvaKETO 
/ XN / 5) / pea sary 4 
Toppupay Kai Bvacov evppaivomevos Kal nuépav Aap- 
A < fe 3 , / iv 
mTpes. “mrwxos o€ Tis ovoyate Aafapos éehANTO 
A >] a) ¢ ee 921 \ an 
TpOs TOV TUAGVA AVTOV Ei\AKwpévOS ™ Kal eTLOULOY Yop- 
la Pp) A / b] \ A / A 
tacOnva, aro TeV TiTTOVTwWY amo THS TpaTéelns TOU 
DR. PU ede) \ \ e r ’ r a \ 
MNovclov’ ANNA KAL OL KUVES EpYomEvol ETTEAELYOV TA 
ef. 2 Stan 223 f Se ) a \ ; \ A 
EXKN aUTOU. “éyeveTo O€ amroBavely TOV TTWKOV Kab 
») A >) \ € \ A. 9 J ’ N / 
atrevexOnvat avTOV UTO TOV ayyéXwY Els TOV KOATTOV 
’ Re \ \ ¢ , eo 3 '7 23 \ 
Afpaap* améBavev Sé Kai 6 movVaLOS Kab eTapy. ™ Kat 
b) an 46 sora a Ov > a) x s\ ’ a ¢ / > 
ev TW AON ETTApAasS TOVS OPUarpous avUTOU, UTTAaPK@V EV 
f e a 9 \ , \ , \ Yi >] 
Bacavos, opa ABpadw amo paxpodev kai Aagapov év 
A f 9 a Dees ye r 5 ! 
Tols KOATTOLS aUTOV. “Kal avTos dwvyncas eitrev, ILatep 
>) L 3 J li \ id 
ABpaap, €dénoov pe Kal mréurpov Aalapov iva Barn To 
A / b) nA ( 
dxpov Tov OaKTUAOV avTOv VdaTos Kal KatavEn THV 
A , ¢/ 40 A b) A \ , 25 9 
yA@ooaVv [LOV, OTL OOVYMpal EV TH PAOYL TAUTH. ~eEtTrEV 
Secs / f / UA 
dé “ABSpaapu, Texvov, wvnoOnte ore amréXaBes Ta ayaba 
A A x / e n \ 
cov €v TH Sw cov, Kat Aafapos opmoiws Ta Kaka’ viv O€ 
@ A Naa NN jee 26 \ 9 A l 
@oe Tapakaneitat, ov O€ ddvvacar. “Kai év Taou Tov- 
= eas A N. at A f , / 7 
TOLS METAED NOV KAL ULOV YATUA Weya EGTNPLKTAL, OTTMS 
€ / A / A , 
ot Oérovtes dtaByvat EvOev pds vas py SvvwvTat, unde 
eC. 3 70 x ¢ A } A 97 Ss ye ay A > 
ot exeltOev mpcs nuas dtaTrepwow. ™ eitrev Oé,’EXpwte ov 
/ ¢/ le 3 oN > \ 5 n 
of, WATEP, Wa TENS AUTOV Els TOV OiKOY TOU TraTpPOS 
. 23% \ , 23 ee / 
pov’ *éyw yap mévte adedhous’ OTTwS SLapwapTUpHTaL 
y) A ¢/ bs) \ la) 
avtots, iva wn Kat avtot €XOwow eis TOY TOTOV TOUTOV 
A / 29. 7 \ a? f # 
THs Bacavov. ™)éyer dé avTo ABpaap, *Eyovor Mov- 
" / \ , é >) A 
oa Kal Tos TpodynTas’ aKkovodtwoav avTav. 6 6é 
3 > / / 3 , A 
eirev, Ovxt, watep “ABpaap, adr’ éay Tis aro vexpov 
A \ b) / | ee, ra} 
TopevOy pos avTovs, MeTAvonaovowy. “elev O€ aUTO, 
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- > ee / \ A A ’ 2) / sO \ oes 
Ku Moicéws cat Tov rpodnta@v ovK akovovawy, OVdE €av 
A 2 A / 
TLS EK VEKPOV avacTH TretcOnoorTat, 
S \ x \ \ ’ A if. 
17 *Eiev 8€ apos tovs pabntas avtod, Avévdex- 
a“ \ / a , vs 
TOV €oTLW TOD Ta oKavoara pn édOetv, oval Sé dL Ov 
an >] A \ 
épxetar’ “AvotTedNet avT@ ef AiPos puALKCS TrepiKeLTaL 
/ >) x i 
Tepl TOV TpAaXNAOV aUTOD Kal EppiTTTas Els THV Oadaccar, 
A / a a / 
) wa oKxavoarion TOV piKpav TOUTwY eva. *TpowéyeTe 
e a) aN € / ¢ >] i, > / = n 
EAUTOLS. €aV aLapTH O AbEAHOS Gov, éeTLTiUNTOV AUTO, 
t ) t 
A \ an 
Kat €ay peTavonon, ades avT@. “Kal éav émtaKis THS 
e f € ir \ x J. Z f 
NEpas aLAPTNON Els TE Kal ETTAKLS ETTLOTPEWN TPOS cE 
A A ’ / b) a 
Neyov, Metavow, afynoeis avTo. 
e 3 id A / / ec wn 
°Kat eitrav ot amoctoXo, TO Kupio, IpooGes nyiv 
/ 6.3 Nar ae t ae 3F / ¢ A 
mwiotw. ‘eimev oe 0 KUplos, Ke éyete Tioti ws KOKKOV 
if b / x A / / EB Ma) 
TWATEWS, ENEYETE AV TH OVKAMIV@ TavTn, ExpifoOnre 
\ / 5) A ' eS Bows N Con 
Kat dutevOnte ev TH Oadnacoy, Kal vaNnKOVGEY av vpID. 
cg Is oe b) ¢ A Q A 4 > a ‘\ / 
is 0€ EE Uw COUAOY EXWV APOTPLOVTA 1) TrOLWalvoVTA, 
e A > A n >] a ’ / \ 
Os etaeNOovTs Ex TOU apyov épel avT@, Kuléews TapedOav 
’ / 8 ? 3 >) \ b] e >] nA “EB f / } f 
avaTregé ; ANN ovyt EpEeL AVT@, HLToOlmacov TL OELTTVNTw, 
é 
/ 4 / \ / \ 
Kal Tepilmaapevos Stakover mot €ws hayw Kal Tiw, Kat 
\ ms , ’ , X Acae , a 
peTa TavTa payecat Kal Tiecal ov; *pn evel yapW THO 
} / e/ b) / \ } Gé . LOR EA \ ¢ a 
oUA® OTL ETTOinoev Ta StaTaylEevTa; “OUTS Kal vpELs, 
4 / r \ bé Cow / ef 
Otay Toinonte TavtTa Ta diatayGévTa Viv, NEYETE OTE 
a 5 le ie a: on l | a f 
AovrAot aypelou Eopev, 0 whelopmev Tolnoat TeETrOLN- 
KA[LEV. 
A 3 ¢ t 
“Kat éyévero év TO tropeverGar eis “lepovcadnp, Kat 
/ / 
avtos Sunpyeto Oia pécov Yapapias cal Vandsralas. 
6 ’ A / / ’ , 
“Kab €loepKoMevou avTOU cis TLVA KOENY aTnVTnCAY 
2 A dé KS ha, 5 3) a. t Q 13 \ 
avT@ Oéka ETTpol avdpes, ol EaTnoay Toppwlev, “Kat 
>] \ & x / *T A 3 / / 
avtot noav dwvryy NEeyovTes, Inoov émiotata, €dXenoor 
an \ \ 5S > a 
nas. “Kal loav eimev avtots, LlopevOévtes émideiEate 
\ an e a) \ > / e Ul > \ 
EAUTOLS TOLS lepevTLV. KAL eyYévETO EV TH UTTAYELV AUTOVS 
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ae 3 A > X\ / 2S, ¢ / 
éxabapicOncav. “eis O€ €€ avTay, Ody Ott iaOn, vTé- 
a if ! \ / 16 \ 
otpeev peta hovns peyadns dofdlwv tov Geov, “Kat 
\ \ lf b] A ’ 
émecev TL TPOTwWTOY Tapa TOUS Todas avTOU evyYapLo- 
an B) A, \ TS Ey f Ai Q \ IY € 
TOV AUTO Kal avTos nv Lawaptrns. “atroxpiels o€ 6 
7 A 3 Ov \ ¢ Sé ’ 6 / 6 Y e Se 
noovs eitev, Ovyt ot déxa éxalapicPncav; ot oé 
3 J A. 18 b] e LO) ¢ / 6 n Ye 
évvéa Tov; “ovyx evpéOnoav vTrootpewartes Ootvat do€av 
a Q a b] \ ¢ AX \ & a ale) \ 3 b) A 
T@® Oe@d E& fy O AdXrOYEVNS OVTOS; “Kal ElTEY AUTO, 
e / / 
"Avactas Topevou’ 7 TicTIs Tov TETWKEV CE. 
\ ¢e \ A , f 
’ErepwTndeis 6€ vd Tav Dapicaiwy mote Eépye- 
e ie a an 9 / 3 an \ 5 
Tat » Bactreia Tov Oeod, atrexpiOn avTois Kal cizrev, 
e / ra n \ / 
Ov épyetat 7 Bacireta Tov Ocod peta TapaTnpncews, 
\ A 3 \ e \ 39 A y's \ \ € 
*ovdé epovaw, Idov ode 7 Exes idov yap 7 Bacirela 
A an id la) 
tov Oeov évtos vay éaTiv. 
5 / 
*Hisrev S€ mpos Tovs pabntras, “EXevoovtas nmépat 
td / a e A nan a a 
oTe emlOuunoeTe piav TOV TNMEpOV TOV VIOD TOD ar- 
a , oO an \ ’ by 4 fa 25 \ >) nw : e A 
pw7rouv toeiv, Kal ov Oirecbe, “Kal Epovow viv, 
a \ an 9 \ ze Ny oe) / \ 
Idov éxet, “Idov ede° pn atréXOnTe onde dSidéEnte. *do- 
¢ 3 \ b) , A 
Tep yap  aotpatn dotpamtovca é€K THS VITO TOV 
9 Nias, b) \ Cis. 3 \ 4 
ovpavoy eis THY UIT oVpavov AapmTreEl, OVTWS eoTAaL O 
e\ an >) , 3 A ¢e v4 ’ A 25 A \ 
vlog TOD avOpwrrov é€v TH NMEPa avTov. ™mpwToV é 
Sef avrc 1 tablet L amro6 07 LTO TH 
el avToy TroAAa Travel Kal aTrodoKimacOlnvat ato THS 
A / \ \ a“ 
yeveas tavTys. “Kal Kalas éyéveto ev Tats nmépass 
n 4 a a) A an 
Noe, otTws Ectar Kal év tais nuépais ToD viod Tod 
>) / SFO} ae): 4 5) If b} / Yd 
avOpwrou’ “nadir, erivov, éyapovy, éyamilovto, dype 
@ e / > A n >) y 4 \ 
nS nNuépas etandOev Noe eis tHv KiBwTov, Kab 7nrNOev 
€ NN \ 9 / / 
0 KaTAaKAVOMOS Kal aT@Xecev Arravtas. ~opolws Ka- 
@ \ Seat 2 b) a (ey! | ae v bY 
@s éyeveTo ev Tais apépats Abt oOvov, Erevor, 
ee ah ’ / Cw 5 / . 292 NS age hay 
nyopatov, emwAouy, EpUTevoy, wKodopovV" 7) O€ Huéoa 
pe pe \ , \ / / n nan 
e&nOev Adt amo Loddpov, éBpeFev Tip kal Oetov ar’ 
n UY 
ovpavov Kal aT@AXecev ATravTas. “KaTa Ta avTa éc- 
e e if ¢ e\ la) 9 ‘al / >’ / 
Tat N NMEPAa O VlOS TOD avOpdtoUV aToKadUTTETAL. 
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819 b] / a € I a \ By 4 b] \ n 5 , \ 
év exelvyn TH NEPA OS EoTat él TOV SwmaTos Kal. 
\ / 2 a 3 a 2 Uf x / Sy b / 

Ta oKEUN avTOD ev TH oikia, wn KaTAaBaTw dpaL avTa, 
\ e 3 b] A e / \ b] / 2 x b] f 

Kal 0 €V AYPW Opmoiws pn EeTLoTPEWAaTw Els TA OTTiCW. 

32 , a \ / 83. 9 / \ 
pevnwovevete THS yavatkos Adt. “ods édv Syrnan THv 

\ 9 a 

suxny avtov mepitromncacbat, atroNeoes avTny, Kal 

A “i 9 , n > ¥ 34. / ce A , 

Os é€dy amrodéon, Sworyovnce: avTnv. “éyo vpiv, TavTH 
n 4 / \ / A & 

Th vuKktlt écovtat dvo él Krivns pas, els Tapadnp- 

r Nae tit uae oY ’ . 332 / YY 
pOnoetat Kat o eTepos apeOnaetar’ *écovtat dvo0 adn- 
b) \ \ 3 f € ih / ¢ X 

Oovoat él TO avTo, n pia TrapadknudOnoetar, n Sé 

ae 5) / 37 \ 9 / / T! tin 
eTEepa adeOnoetat. “Kat amroxpiOevtes éyovow arta, 

nm / 5 ’ a) 7 A a 
IIod, xvpte; 0 6€ eitrev avTois, “Omrov TO capa, éxet 
2 / 

Kab ob aeTol émucvvaxOnocovTat. 

/ \ \ a a 
18 *"Eneyev && tapaBorjv avrtois mpos 7 Seip 

/ lf ] \ \ \ A 

TavToTe Tpocevyed bas avTovs Kat myn évKaKkely, *Néyor, 
/ =) 7 , \ \ \ / 

Kpitns tis jv év tTiwe trode, Tov Oeov pn hoBovpevos 
x / Y 3 , / > fa 

Kat avOpwrov pn évTpemromevos. “ynpa be nv ev TH 
/ > fe AS by A | Sa if > / 

ToAEL éxelvyn, Kal NpXETO Wpos avTov Aéyouca, “Exdl- 

/ 9 \ a 3 / \ 
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To, Kat peta avopwyv édoyic@n Kal yap TO Tepl éuov 
UA 5 @ 

Tédos ever. “ou O€ eitrav, Kupte, idov payatpat woe 

> Ue ¢€ 

Ovo. oO 0é eiTrev avTots, LKavoy éoTwv. 

“Kal é&e\Oav éropevOn Kata TO €Gos eis TO Opos 
Tov EXatov' nxorovOncay 6€ avT@ Kal ot palnrat. 
40 , AD 63s ak eo / % 2 Bia gi / 

yevomevos O€ é€ml TOU ToTOU eitrev avTots, Llpocev- 
\ 3 A ’ n 41 \ aaa >: 
veobe pun evoedOely els Telpacuoy. “Kal avTOS aTre- 
oTac0n ar avtov woel AiGov Bornr, kal Beis Ta yovaTa 
/ 42 J Lage > ; MZ He n 
mpoonuyeto “réyov, Ilatep, e¢ BovrAes mapéveyKe TOUTO 
\ / 2 eee a) an. Bi \ \ / / SR aye EN \ 
TO TOTNPLOY aT e“ovD' TANV pH TO Oé€ANMAa pov aXXNA TO 
/ : 
t A 2 ee 3 a 
cov yweclo. “adbOn Sé avT@ ayyedos at ovpavov 
, 3 / 
EVLOXU@V AUTOV. “KAL YEVOMEVOS EV AYMViA EKTEVETTEPOV 
/ >) y X €.. € \ 3 nr ¢ \ f 
TpPOoNnUYETO. EYEVETO OE O LOPHS avTOV wael PpopwPot 
(al 3 ; 
aiatos KataBatvovtes éml THY YyHv. “Kal avacTas 
ge A \ \ \ Or 
ato THS Tpocevyns, EAO@v pos Tovs paOnras evpev 
aA SN _& r 
KOL[LW{LEVOUS AUTOUS ATO THS AUIS, “KAaL EiTrEeV aUTOLS, 
i, / 3 3 / / / \ ete / 
Té cadevdete ; avactavtes tpocevyecbe, iva mn eicéd- 
Onre eis Tetpacmoyr. 
fa) A \ ALP £ 

“"Kirt avtov AadovvToS, LOod OYNOS, KAL O AEyomeEvOS 

‘Tovdas eis Tov OddEKA TPONnpPKETO AUTOS, Kal Hryyioev 
“ogc fa) A 3 / a | an ée > b>] A 
T® Inoovd diryjoat avrov. noovs O€ ElTrev avTa, 
‘lovda, pirnpate Tov viov Tod avOpwrrov Tapadisas ; 
49 POC Q\ e \ oA ae N 4 eh. = / > 
LOovTES O€ OL TEpt aVTOV TO écopmevon eiTrav, Kupte, et 

/ ) / 5 te 1: ae > 2 A 

matatopmey év wayaipn; “Kal ératakev els tis €& avtav 

mob , \ A Ve \ 5 es \ 

TOU apylepéws TOV SovAOY Kal adetrNEVv TO OVS aU’TOD TO 
\ > a 5 a 

dcEtov. “atroxpiOels S€ 0 ‘Incots etimev, “Kate éws 

, rs / 5 aie 27 ee 52 9 
TOUTOV. Kal ayapevos TOD wWTiov iacaTo avTOY. ”éimev 

> rn Ne: \ / 
dé ‘Incovs mpos Tovs Tapayevomevous em aUTOV apyte- 

an \ aA Lg A 
pels Kal oTpaTnyovs Tov ltepod Kal mpeaPBuTépous, “Os 
\ a ‘ 
éml AnoTny eFeAnrVOaTE peta. paxyaipav Kat Evrov; 
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53 b] € f BY 4 Qe? ¢ a bd A e A >) 
°xaQ nuépav dvtos pov pe? vuav €v TH lEep@ ovK 
3 / \ an pee ee) Wee) UA 3 >] ¢/ > \ ¢ A ¢ 
éfereivate Tas Yelpas em eué. GAN aUTY EoTiV VOD 7 
aA / 
@pa Kat 7 €Eovoia TOU oKOTOUS. 
\ 7 \ y \ 2 
4S urraBovtes S€ avtoyv tyayov Kat elonyayov eis 
\ ay Aihis fees. fie \ / ress l 
THY oikiav TOD apyxtepéws’ Oo dé Ilétpos jKodovPe pa- 
/ 55 / = ae r A 9. A \ 
Kpodev. “aepiarrdvTwy dé Tip é€v péow THS avrANS Kab 
’ schny € Fe / > nA 5620_A 
cuvkabicavtav éxaOnto o létpos pécos avtav. ” toovca 
’ \ / A 
dé avTov matdickn Tis KaOnpevoy pos TO das Kal 
b) / b) va) cy K \ « \ Aes) 57 ¢ \ 
atevicaca avT@ etrev, Kat ovtos atv avte nv. 6 6é 
, / 5.2 WN J >) oy > en t 58 \ 
npvnoato avTov AEeywv, OvK oida avTov, yvvat. ~Kab 
\ Ne? 3 \ SLI By 4 \ Ne >] A ey 
peTa Bpayd étrepos tov avtov ébn, Kai ov €& avtoyr et. 
\ 7 
o 6¢ ILétpos édn, "AvOpwrre, ovK eipi. “Kat dvactaons 
¢ \ / a Y es / f 3 
@cEL Wpas pias AdAdos Tis SticyupiveTo éyov, “Eq 
SS Ni \ Qi 9 >) n Bor. \ \ al 
adnGeias Kal ovToS eT avTov nv Kat yap Ladsratos 
S \ hi , is \ f 
éotiwv. “eimrev dé 0 Ilétpos, "AvOpwrre, ovK oda 0 Eyer. 
a rn ” A a ie ae ote 
Kal TAPAYPHUA ETL AANOVYTOS AVTOU EhwryTEY ANEKTWP, 
\ ¢ / J n 
“kal atpadels 0 Kuptos evéBrewev TO Ilétpw’ Kat 
U iC fal an 5 
vreuvnoOn o Ilétpos tod Adyou Tov Kupiov, ws El7reEDV 
> nan / \ 3 / n 
av7@ Ott IIpiv adeéxtopa dwvicat cnpepov amapynocyn 
4 \ \ / J Aa 
pe Tpls. “Kat é€eNawv &Ew ExNavoev TLKPAS. 
63K \ See Ms A we tN eZ Sun 
Ql ol avopes ol cuVéeyorTEs avTOV éveTTAaLCoV aVTO 
, 64 \ , S2.5..6 ’ / / 
dépovtes, “Kat Teplikaduavtes avToy émnpwTav Né- 
; / / ¢ 5 
yovtes, Hpodntevoov, tis éotw 0 Taicas ce; “Kal 
an 4 U 
éTepa Toda BracdnpodyTes Edeyov Els AUTOV. 
66 Sa Es Sy Chiles of) \ , 
Kal ws éyévero nuépa, curvnyOn TO rpecButéprov 
A n ’ a A ee 
TOU Aaod apylepEls TE Kal YpaupaTets, Kal aTHYyayov 
oat, | by \ a5) 2) a) J >] s\ 3 ec 
QUTOV €ls TO GuUVedpLoy avTwY, A€éyovTEs, Et avd et Oo 
\ CL. 5 x 9 A >] \ ec A 
Xpioros, eirov nuiv. “eizrev Sé avtois, Kav vyiv eirra, 
sy \ ; \ \ , 5) Chg A 
Ov pn) TLaTEVoNTE “éay O€ EpwTnaow, OV py aTroKpLONTe, 
69 ? \ n rn \ 7 e €N An >) / / 
aT0 TOU vov € ErTAaL O VLOS TOV avOpwTroU KAaOHnLEVOS 
9 a a / fa) an (KUN hey \ / 
éx OcEtav THS SuVauEws TOV Oeod, “Eimray O€ TraVTes, 
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Xd S ® ie Ves a ra ae Se \ 5) 1 » ¢ A 
V ovv él 0 VLOS TOV Geod; Oo Oe Tpos avToUs edn, ‘Tels 
rE e/ > 4 ’ @ Oc ey Ti BY ” 
EYETE, OTL EyM Et. “ol ode eitrav, Tu ére evomev 
/ / 2) \ ‘ By 3 \ A 
papTupias YpEelav; avTol yap nKovoapev ato TOD oTd- 
HATOS QUTOU. 
293 scala bie \ oY) x A 
al avactayv aTav TO TANVOS avTwMY nYyayoV 
an nt \ t oo” \ a 5 A 
avtov éni Tov Ilinatov. “npEavto b€ Katnyopeiy avTov 
4 an ef / ed e A 
Aéyovtes, Tovtov evpapev Staotpépovta TO EOvos nuav 
/ / , 
Kal KwAvovta dopovs Kaicapse dsdovat, kat Aéyovta 
\ f 9S ¢ / > 
éavtov Xpictov Baciréa etvat. *°0 d€ IliAatos npwtn- 
3 lA \ 5) ¢ A 3 ¢ 
cev avTov AEywv, YU ei 0 Bactrevs Tov ‘lovdaiwy; 6 
\ a Lie \ ae t 
dé aoxpilels avt@ ébyn, YW réyers. *6 be UcraTos 
S \ \ 3 a \ x BY 4 O Joe 
elev TPOS TOVS apylepEels Kal ToVS OXAOUS, OvodEv 
I b) f "6 
EvpioKW aitLoy ev TO avOPWT@ TOUT. 
ef 3 4 A f 
"Ou d€ erricyvov AEyovTes OTL “Avaceies TOV Naor, 
! / a... 3a / ) r > \ 
didacKkay Kal’ Orns THS ‘lovdaias Kal apEapevos aro 
A 2 ’ os 
Tns Tadtralas éws ode. “IltNatos b€ axovoas érnpe- 
: Ruic\h. | eae ar 5 a \ 
Tnoev eb 6 avOpwros TadiNaids éotiv, "Kat émuryvous 
e/ 3 A 3 / € / > / 3 / ’ \ 
OTL €x THS eEovclas “Hpwdou éotiv, avémeprpey avTov 
\ ¢ r v \ eer > ¢ / a 
mpos “Hpwdnv, ovta Kal avtov év Jepocodvpois év 
7 A ¢ , Rat oe ‘H 0 PO \ \ T rn 
TavTals Tals nuépats. *o dé “Hpwdns doy tov ‘Incody 
a oy Fe se ae ae \ So e a ’ / dN A as 
éyapn Alav’ nv yap €& ixavov xpovev Oédov Welty avTov 
| a f NA n a 
dua TO AKOVELY TreptL AUTO, Kal HATLoEV TL ONpEtoV Let 
an \ >) A ‘é 
vr avTod yiwomuevov. °érnpdta 5é avtov év Royous 
a , 9 iL tal / 
ixavois’ avTOs 5é ovdev aTreKplvaTo aUT@. “EeiaTNKELoAaY 
e lal \ is an 2 
dé ob apxlepels Kal Ol Ypampatets evTOVwWS KaTNYO- 
a > A ph ie) a / ba oN SR oO \ 
pouvtes avtov. “eEoulevnoas o€ avtov o Hpwons cvv 
a 9 a \ / \ 
Tols oTpaTevpacw avTov Kat éumaiEas, TwepiBar@v 
A ee 5 ’ so 3. ¥ 
éoOnta Nautpav avérreurpev avtov T@ Ilikato. ~“érée- 
y ¢ € / b] 3 a 
vovto O€ diroe 0 Te Hpwdns kat o IltNatos ev avti TH 
¢ / 5-19 / . * A »\ > + a v 
NEPA MET ANAN@V' TrPo’TTNPYoV yap EV EYUPA OVTES 
b) t 
Tpos avTOvs. 
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\ od \ b] A 
| *Tlinatos 6€ cuvKadecapmevos Tovs apxtepelts Kal 
\ y \ \ \ 14) 5 \ b) / 
TOUS apYovTas Kal TOY Nady * Eitrev TPOS avToOUs, IIpoc- 
N f la) ¢e 
NVéyKaTE pot TOV avOpwTroy TOUTOY ws aTrocTpépovTa 
\ r ir) eS NOP re NUS Cf ¢ on 5) / 300 
TOV AaoV, Kal Loov eyo EvedTrLoV VuaV avaKkpivas ovlév 
@ A , [iz e an 3 
evpov €v TO avOpwT@ TOVT@ ALTLOV WY KATNYOPEITE KAT 
t t L 
nA V9 ’ ¢ / vat aisa7 \ FiO 
avtov. “arr ovde “Hpwdns’ avéteprrev yap avtov 
\ e A 3X 3 \ 2) N wv , ] \ 
Tpos pas, Kal tdovd ovdev a&tov Oavatouv éotiv TeTpay- 
/ b) An 16 / 5 yo aAN 9 / (Soo ey. 
pévov avT@. ““TailWevoas ovy avTOV aTroAvcw. * avé- 
, oy a 9 / 
Kparyov 6€ TavmdnOel A€éyovTes, Alpe TOUTOV, aTrodvaoY 
A A / 5 \ /: 
dé nuiy tov BapaBBav' “batis Hv dia ocracw Twa 
IY A \ \ b) a an 
yevomévny év TH TOE Kat hovov BANnOeis ev TH Hudak. 
/ / / / b) fa) 
“aarw bé€ o Iliiatos tpocepovncev, OéeXwv atrodvcat 
\ a / ‘ / / , 
Tov Incobv. *ot dé émehavovy AéyovTes, VTavpou atav- 
> 7 92 ¢ \ / 5 \ er / \ 
pov avtov. ™“o 5€ Tpitoyv eimev mpos avtous, Ti yap 
\ «& IO \ i ie 
KaKoV é€Toinoev ovTOS; ovdeyv aitiov POavaTou Evpov ev 
Sm ! 5 > \ 5) / 93) CL SS, “is PY 
AUT@’ TaoEevoas OVY AUTOV ATOAVGW. ~*Ol O€ ETEKELVTO 
r / dN A \ 
hovais peydrats aiTovpevol avTov otavpwOnvat, Kab 
/ e \ A 24 \ / eZ 
Katicxyvov at dwvat avtov. “Kat IliNatos érexpivev 
/ \ ” siabcaly. «0 onary 5 \ \ 
yevéoOat TO aitnua avTov' “aTédvcev O€ TOV ota 
/ / / 3 / «A b) a 
otTacw Kai povov BeBrAnpévov ets hudaKknv, ov YTOVVTO, 
\' VD nan y A f >] A 
Tov o¢ Incoby trapédwxev TO OeAnuarte avTov. 
26 \ ¢ ota 7 6.27 / / 
Kal ws amnyayov avtov, émiraBdpuevor Yimova 
A b] / 3 b] 3 n o) i > A 
tiwa Kupnvaiov épxyopwevoyv am aypod é7éOnxav avTo 
\ \ / M7 one: A 272 ’ 
Tov ataupov dhépew oTicev tod ‘Incov. ~nKxorovder 
be =) NG \ a a fa) \ A Cie re / 
€ AUT@ TOAD TANOOS TOV NaOD Kal YuUVALKOD, al éxoT- 
N 20 /, ’ / 28 \ oe \ ’ \ 
TovTo Kal €Opnvovy avtov. “aTpadeis O€ mpds auTas 
b) la) 5 , ¢ / \ / 3.3 
Incovs eitrev, Ovyatepes lLepovcadnp, py KNaLETE €7 
yee \ 9,2 © \ / Sie 35 5% \ / ton 
eu“e TANVY Eh EAUTAS KAGLETE KAL ETL TAH TEKVA VLWD, 
29 ¢/ ’ WW le Gas, 9 @ 3 i J = 
OTL LOov EpyovTat nuepar ev ais épovow, Maxapiar ai 
A e / \ 3 , \ \ A 
OTELPAl, KAL AL KOLNLAL AL OUK eYEVYNTAY, Kab LacTOL ol 
’ bys / / an f U 
ovk EOpeav. “Tote apEovTas éEeyelv Tols Cpecwy, Lle- 
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¢ ‘Dh \ an ¥ an / A e 
cate eh nuas, Kat Tots Povvois, Kadvwate nuds * OTe 
3 3 a (s n Ud A a > A an / 
eb €v TO vyp@ Evlw TavtTa Tove, év TO Enp@e Ti 
U N ‘ 4 / ~ nr 
yéevntat; nryovTo O€ Kal ETEpoL OVO KaKODPYoL OY aVT@ 
avaipeOnvat. 
\ / 9 A SuaeaN \ f 
Kat ore amndOov émt tov ToTov Tov KaXOUMEVvOV 
a / SEN \ 
Kpaviov, éxet €otavpwoay avtoyv Kal Tovs KaKovpryous, 
€ A ray \ >) 3 ¢€ rn 
Ov pv éx deEvav, Ov dé EF apiotepav. ™“6 dé “Inaods 
ry / ov b) oe 5) \ . / a : 
éreyev, Llatep, apes avtots’ ov yap oldacw Ti TroLovowy. 
\ NX ee / 9 aA. OF A 
StapeprComevoe O€ Ta Lwatia avtod EBarov KAHpov. “Kal 
€ r ¢ \ a) f \ eo a 
elaTnKel 0 Aaos Oewpwv" eEewuKTnpifov Oé ot apyovTes 
, ” ” / e / 5) eee ¢ 
Aéyovtes, "ANNOUS ETWTEY, TWOATM EaUTOV, El OUTOS 
\ A a ¢e / / \ 
é€otiw 0 Xptotos Tov Oeov o exrexTos. “évérracEay Oe 
>] A \ e a / v , 
QUT@ Kal Ol OTPATLWTAL TPOTEpYOMEVOL, O£0S TPOTeE- 
9 a 37 \ fe > \ Pi iE \ n 
povTes avT@ “Kal déyovtes, Ke ov et 0 Bactdevs Tov 
3 S ’ fal / 88 3 SY A bs] \ 
Iovdatwy, c@cov ceavtov. “Hv 6€ Kal émvypadn yeE- 
J 5°95 2) PG \ A 3 / @ 
ypaupevyn eT avt@, O Bacirevs Trav lovdaiwv ovTos. 
ie \ a i t 
“His d€ TOV Kpe“acGévTwy Kakovpyav éBracdnmet 
an , Ona (RE \ \ 
avTov NEywv, Ovyl ov ef 0 Xpiotos; cwoov ceavToy Kal 
¢€ A 40 3 \ oe ¢€ 4 2] a 5 a 4 ; 
nas. “amroxpilels o€ O ETEpos ETTLTLL@Y avVT@® Edn, 
xa \ A \ \ A e/ 9 an ’ an / = 
Oude hoy av Tov Geov, OTe ev TH avT@ Kpipare et; 
41 Rc eer \ / MY, \ e 5 / 4 
Kal nets pev Otkalws, aEva yap ov émpakapev atro- 
e \ 
AapBavower’ ovtos dé ovdev AtoTrov émpakev. “Kal 
by4 3 a / / es >. 3 A / 
eye: dei puna Ont HOU oraH ee ev TH Bacidela 
4 A hi b 
cov. “Kal ei7rev avt@, Apunv cot déyYo, oNmEpOV MET 
b an > Nn 4 
. €uov Eon €v TO Tapaceio. 
44 s Oe eg ey ¢ \ ¢e/ v4 \ / S49 T36.3 
Kal nv nbn ocel Opa ExTN Kal TKOTOS éyéveTo &h 
c/ \ A 4 e/ a1 AV 45 \ ie / © 0%, 
OAny THY ynV Ews WBpas evatns. “Kal érxotiaOn 6 irx0s, 
4 \ , a n / 
Kal eaxicOn TO KaTaTréTAT“Aa TOU vaov pécov. “Kal 
/ An U ¢ > na 95 / > 
dovncas dovn peyatn o Inaods eirrev, Ilatep, eis 
A / \ nw , la) ‘ \ 
xyeipas cou TapaTiOeuar TO TVEDMa MoU. TOUTO SE EiTTOV 
9 / 
e&€mveucey, 
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*“Tdav 6€ 0 ExaTovTapyns TO yevomevoy eddoEalev TOV 
ay / "O— Gc Ss A) @ ol 9s 48 \ 
Geov Aéywrv, "Ovtws 0 avOpwrros ovToOS Sikatos HY. “Kat 
/ Ud \ / 
TAVTES Ol GuUVYTTAapayevomevot OXAOL ETL THY Oewpiav 
\ / \ A 
TavTnv, OewpnoavTes Ta yevopmeva, TUTTOVTES TA oTHONH 
e > A 
vréotpepov. “elaTHKELoay O€ TAVTES OL YYWOTOL AUTO 
an an 3) A 
amo pakpoev, Kal yuvaikes at cvvakoNovOodcat avT@ 
be] nr e la) lal 
amo THS Vantdaias, opdcat TadTa. 
I >) \ \ 
"Kal idov avnp ovopate ‘Iwand Bovrevtns virdap- 
’ \ / @ 3 ee) 
xov, avnp ayabos Kai dixatos, “ovTOS oVvK HY oUD- 
/ a An \ a / b) a 3 \ 
Kkatatidéuevos TH PovrAyn Kal TH wpaker avToV, aTro 
> / / an 2) f \ i yi \ 
Apipabatas Torews THV “lovdaiwy, 05 TpoTedéxeTO THV 
f n A & \ a 
Bacireiav tod Oeod, “ovtos mpoceNOov ro IiraTo 
’ / A fa) ~ ‘i \ 
NTHTAaTO TO G@pa Tov "Inco, * Kal Kabedov éveTUNLEEV 
auto cwdovl, Kal €OnKkev avTov é } AaEEVTO, OU 
: n ov év pounpate rNakEUTO, Ov 
3 > >) \ v / 54 \ ic / ey 
OUK VY ovdEls oUTTM KEipevos. “Kal NMépa HY Tapa- 
A \ , ee ae 
OKEUNS, Kal cabPatov eTEepwoxken. 
55 l \ A / 3 
*KataxorovOicacar O€ yuvaiKes, aitives oav 
A A / A 
ovveAnrviviat éx THs Tadidaias avto, eOedoavto TO 
an \ e f \ an an ¢e 
punmetov Kal ws é€TEON TO THpma avTOD, “vTooTpépacaL 
SS! e / >) 
6€ NTolMacav appdata Kal mUpa* Kat TO wev caBBatov 
jovyacay kata tiv évtoanv. 24 1T7 8é mid Ta 
Baeyeray Kata. THY éyToONnD. 7 O€ La TOV 
4 / an SIN \ ia) 2 / 
caPPatwv opOpov Babéws eri TO prvjwa7rAOov hépovaat 
aX ne / b) ’ 
a nToWwacay apwmata. 
2, e \ / 3 3 an 
Ktpov 6€ tov AiPov atrokexuNCLEeVvoY ato Tov 
I > la) \ Ky \ iS. la) 
pvnpetov, “etceNOovoas O€ OVX EVPOV TO THA TOU KUpioU 
A 3 A \ 
‘Incod. “kal éyéveto €v T@ atropeiclat avtTas rept 
t ae Neo / Dex Af ’ a 3 b) a 
TOUTOU, Kal (Oov avopes OVO éeTéoTNGAY avTais ev EcOHTL 
; ree oy / \ f 2 A \ : 
aotpamtoven’ “eudoBwv Sé yevomévwy avToVv Kal KXL- 
a \ I \ “ ) \ 9 / 
VOUTOV TA TPOTWTA ELS THY YHV, ELTTaV TpOs avTas, TL 
cn nA \ A A >) f 
Enteite Tov CovTa peta TMV VEeKpaV; “OUK EaTLV Woe, 
I \ 3 / / e 3 / e A ” XN 
ANNA nyépOn. punoOnte ws EXaANCEV Viv ETL wv eV 
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An /, if \ ons A b) f A 
™ Vartraia, ‘Aéywv Toy viov Tod avOpwrov ott Set 
3 A 3 / e A 
TapadoOnvat eis yetpas avOpdoTav apuaptodov kal 
A \ an / ¢ Va ’ A 8 \ 
oraupabiivat Kal TH TpiTn Nuépa avaotnva. *Kal 
9 n € , b>] an \ ¢e J 
éuvnoOnoav Tov pnuatoy avtod, *Kal vmootpéyacat 
3 \ an / t a A 
aTO TOU pvnmEiov aTnyyelNav TAaUTA TaVTa Tots EvoEKa 
a a aA 45 \ 
Kal Tacw Tots NoLTrois. ~“7cav de 7 Maydadrnrvyn Ma- 
/ Ay Y \ / co t e 
pia kat “Imavva cat Mapia 7 ‘lax@Pov, cat ai doerrat 
a / \ \ 9 rn 
adv avtais éXeyov Tpos TOs aToaTONOUS TaUTa. “Kal 
/ / 2 A ¢ \ A \ le an 
Ehavncay EVWTTLOV AVTMV WOEL ANPOS TA pHuaTa TaUTA, 
ge. ee, 5) a 12 ¢ \ / 5) nn 5s 
Kal nrictovy avtais. ““o dé Ilétpos avactas édpapev 
’ \ \ A \ , J \ 3 / 
él TO pynuelov, Kal mrapakiwas PrEérret Ta OCovia 
l , % Scr A \ e. “4 fa) ! \ / 
pova’ Kat amndAOev mpds avtTov Oavpalav TO yeyovos. 
13 \ 3 MY if, >] | A 3 >) an A rd , > 
Kai idovd dvo €& avtayv év avtn TH nmépa noav 
Vf 3 if / ¢ (4 
TOpEevopevos els KWOUNVY aTréyovcay oTadiovs éEnKoVTA 
SoM re t mR! be Wh) / 5 Ee > \ £ ow, 
ato ‘lepovcarnp, 7) Ovopa ’Kupaovs, “Kal avtol wpi- 
b>] / \ , A : 
Novy TpOS AAANXOVS TeEpl TavTaVv TOV cvpREBNKOT@V 
J ne A 2 \ x 
TOUT@Y. Kal EyeVETO EV TM OplrELY AUTOS Kat TUVEN- 
A 9 ’ a al dt, 
tely, Kal avtos ‘Incovs éyyicas cuveTropeveTo avTois 
16 € N\ 2 \ 3 A 3 la n \ rd A 
ot 0€ odOarpot av’Tey ExpaTovYTO TOD pH ETTUYY@VAL 
es 173 \ \ ’ / / e t e 
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€ \ >) an \ 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I, 


Title. Ebayyéhvov. See Introd. ch. 1. The word has come to 
mean not the ‘good news’ in the abstract but the ‘written Gospel,’ 
a sense which it acquired before the end of the first century. But if 
the title of this Gospel came from the original writer it was used in 
its earlier and proper sense. 


kata Aovkavy. The preposition cara implies the authorship of 
Si Luke, just as 7 xa’ ‘Hpodorov ioropia in Diodorus means the 
history written by Herodotus, and » xara Movcéa mevrdrevxos in 
Epiphanius means the Pentateuch written by Moses (Godet). Possibly 
however the expression originated from the currency of oral forms of 
teaching systematically adopted by different Apostles, which, when 
reduced to writing, were not represented as exclusive presentations of 
the Good Tidings, but as the Gospel in the particular form wherein it 
was preached by St Peter, St Matthew, or by other Apostles. 


kata Aovkavy. In XBE we have simply this title, but most MSS. 
add evayyéhov. Others have rd or éx roi, and some add dyov before 
evayyéov, or have éx rod kara A. ayiov evayyeNov. The earliest titles 
are the simplest. 


5. you" auto, The reading of NBCDLX Gr. La. Wis) Css ee 
had a wifé’ instead of the 7 n yuv7n avTod ‘his wife was’ of the Ree. 


20. amAnpwlijcovrar. D rrAncOnoovrm, comp. v. 15. 


27. épvynorevpevynv. Altered by transcribers into the less classical 
Kepynorevpévyy, a reduplication of the analogy of uéurvyua. 


28. © dyychos. ACD Vulg. but omitted by BL and placed after 
aurnv in SF. 


evAoynpévy ob év yy. are omitted by the Revisers with NB and 
some versions. ‘They may be an accidental reminiscence of v. 42. 


29. The isotca of Rec. is omitted by NBDLX. 
85. €« cov omitted by nearly all the best MSS. 
37. mapa Tov Qeov ‘from God’ R. V. following NBDL. 
ST LUKE 6 
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49. peydda. NBDL La. Ti., ‘great things’ R. V., Vulg. magna. 
peyanreia may be taken from Ps. Ixxi. 19. 


50. eis yeveds kal yeveds ‘unto generations and generations’ R. V. 
BCL It. Vulg. &c. The Rec. perhaps arose from the phrase in 
saecula saeculorum. 


75. marcas Tas Hwepas Hpov ‘all our days’ R. V, omits r7ys gwys with 
all the best MSS. 


Cu. I, 1—4  Intropvuction. 


This brief preface is in several respects most interesting and 
important. Ewald rightly says that in its simplicity, brevity and 
modesty it is a model preface. 

i. Itis the only personal introduction to any historic book in the 
Bible except the Acts. It is specially valuable here as authenticating 
the first two chapters and shewing that Marcion’s excision of them was 
only due to his desire to suppress the true humanity of Christ, as his 
other mutilations of the Gospel (which made it ‘‘like a garment eaten 
by moths,’’ Epiphan.) were due to hostility to the Old Testament. 
See Mill’s Mythical Interpretation, p. 103. 

ii. Thestyle in which it is written is purer and more polished than 
that of the rest of the Gospel, though it is ‘the most literary of the 
Gospels.” It was the custom of antiquity to give special elaboration 
to the opening clauses of a great work, as we see in the Histories of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, &c. In the rest of the Gospel the style 
of the Evangelist is often largely modified by the documents of which 
he made such diligent use. 

ili. It shews us in the simplest and most striking manner that the 
Divine Inspiration was in no way intended to supersede the exercise of 
human diligence and judgment. 

iv. It proves how “many” early attempts to narrate the Life of 
Christ have perished. We may well suppose that they have only 
perished because the Four Evangelists were guided by ‘‘a grace of 
superintendency”’ to select and to record all that was most needful for 
us to know, and to preserve everything which was accurate and essen- 
tial in the narratives (é:nyynoes) which had previously been published. 

vy. It furnishes us on the very threshold with a key to the aims of 
the Evangelist in the more systematic and comprehensive history which 
he is now led to write. With a modesty, which is also evinced by his 
self-suppression in the Acts of the Apostles, he here lays claim to nothing 
beyond methodical order and diligent research. 

vi. We see at once from this preface the association of thought and 
expression between St Luke and his great Teacher. Several of the 
most marked words, ‘attempted,’ ‘most surely believed,’ ‘orally in- 
structed,’ ‘certainly,’ are only found elsewhere in the letters anl 
speeches of St Paul, 
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vii. It marks the difference between St Matthew and St Luke, 
shewing us that we have here a less Jewish and a more universal 
Gospel. 


1, *Emeadep, ‘since all are aware that.’ A classic word not found 
in the LXX. or elsewhere in the N. T. Perhaps St Luke liked the 
stately sound of the word to begin his work, just ¢ as he ends the Acts 
with the sonorous epitrite axwAtrws. 


modAot. Whether the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark had. 
been written when St Luke’s appeared is a question which cannot be 
answered with certainty; but it is certain that he does not here allude 
to those Gospels, and that he did not make any use of them (see 
Introd. p. 9), though he made use of documents, or cycles of fixed oral 
tradition, with which they also were familiar. This allusion to 
inadequate previous attempts is of great critical and historical im- 
portance. 

These many attempts to narrate the earthly life of the Saviour were 
probably those collections of traditional memorials, parables and 
miracles (Ady.a, Seyynoes), of which all that was most valuable was in- 
corporated in our four Gospels. Setting aside the Apocryphal Gospels, 
which are for the most part worthless and even pernicious forgeries, 
Christian tradition has not preserved for us one trustworthy event of 
the Life of Christ, and barely a dozen sayings (aypapa doypuara like 
that preserved by St Paul in Acts xx. 35) which are not found in the 
Gospels. 


érrexeionoav avatatacbar Sinynow. Literally ‘attempted to draw 
up a narrative.’ A remarkable parallel to this passage is found in 
Josephus (Contra Ap. 1.10); but no censure is here expressed. The 
word ‘attempted’ shews indeed that these endeavours were not wholly 
successful, and the use of the aorist implies that they had already 
failed. (Acts xix. 13.) ‘‘Conati sunt qui implere nequiverunt,” Aug. 
The works to which St Luke alludes were fragmentary and ill-arranged 
but not necessarily misleading. Origen (Hom. in Luc.) is hardly 
justified in supposing that the authors are rebuked for temerity, and 
Dr M°Clellan goes much too far in calling them “false Evangelists.” 
"Emxeipew in the N. T. occurs only here and at Acts ix. 29, and 
has the same meaning as the Latin aggredi. The word dinynow (Vulg. 
narrationem, Tyndale ‘‘a treatise”, Genev. ‘‘a history’’) shews that 
these attempted Gospels were continuous, not mere monographs on the 
Infancy, the Crucifixion, &e. Like avardéacOa it is an araé Neyouevov 
in the N. T. The A.V. ‘to set forth in order’ is derived from the 
ordinare of the Vulg. Tyndale rendered it ‘‘to compile.” 


Tay TeTAnpohopnpévey év tipiv TPAYLATOV. Others (e.g. Luther, 
De Wette, Bleek) render it not as in A. V. ‘surely believed,’ but ‘which 
have been fulfilled,’ ‘have found their accomplishment ;’ (Vulg. quae in 
nobis completae sunt) but the analogous uses of the same Greek verb in 
Rom. iy. 21, xiv. 5,and 2 Tim. iv. 17, and especially of the substantive 
mAnpogopia in 1 Thess. i. 5, Heb. vi. 11, x. 22, support the English 
version. This is the meaning given to the word by Theophylact, 
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by Erasmus, Beéza, Calvin, the Rhemish, Grotius, Ewald, &e. The 
expression is most important, as shewing that whatever might be the’ 
defects of the narratives, there was no hesitation about the facts.’ 


(Bp Marsh, p. 364.) ‘The work of these unknown first Evangelists 
was new only in form and not in substance.” Westcott, Introd. p. 174. 


2. Kalas mapédocav jpiv. i.e. ‘of the things believed among Us, 
as the original eye-witnesses delivered them to us.’ There is no 
necessity to render xaOws ‘even as.’ The even was introduced by 
Tyndale. By the word yuiv St Luke ingenuously classes himself with. 
the secondary witnesses, not with the immediate disciples. The 
English version is here ambiguous; and the way in which it is often 
read shews how completely it is misunderstood. It does not mean’ 
‘that the writers of unaccredited narratives delivered them to St Luke 
and others who were eye-witnesses,’ &c.,—but that ‘since many 
undertook to rearrange the facts, which have been delivered (1 Cor. 
xi. 23, xv. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 15) as a sacred treasure or tradition (1 Tim. 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. 1.14) to us Christians by those who became eye-witnesses’ 
(which St Luke does not claim to be) ‘and ministers of the word, I too 
determined,’ &c. The words imply that the attempted Gospels to 
which St Luke alludes were secondhand—that they were rearrangements 
of a tradition received from apostles and original disciples. Clearly 
therefore there can be no allusion to the Gospel of St Matthew, who 
wrote his own narrative and would have had no need to use one which 
had been ‘delivered’ and ‘handed down’ to him. 


avToTTat kal tanpérat. Those who delivered authoritatively to the 
Church the facts of the Saviour’s life had ‘personal knowledge and 
practical experience,’ which these narrators had not. (See Acts i. 
21, 22.) Of the Evangelists, only St Matthew and St John were eye- 
witnesses from the first; but St Mark may have been a partial witness 
and minister. Whether the form in which the Gospel had thus been 
originally ‘delivered’ was oral or written St Luke does not tell us. 


‘Yanpérac originally meant ‘rowers,’—“ remiges in navi sc. Ecclesia.” 
Valcken. 


tov Aoyov. Of the doctrine, i.e. of the Gospel. Acts yi. 4; Col. 
z, 20, 


3. TwapnKkoAovOynkort. ‘Having accurately traced out or followed up.’ 
See the same word in 1 Tim. iv. "6; 2 Tim. ii. 10. St Luke modestly 
puts himself exactly on the same footing as other narrators in not 
having the primary apostolic qualification, but he claims continuous 
and complete knowledge and careful research. This phrase closely 
resembles that used by Thucydides (a. 22), dcov Svvardv axpiBela tepl 
éxdorov émecehOwv. It need hardly be added that the “et spiritui 


sancto”’ added after mihi in some MSS. of the Itala is an unauthorized 
gloss from Acts xy. 28. 


dvw0ey. The word occurs in the same sense in Acts xxvi. 5; Gal, 
iv. 9. St John uses it in the sense “from above,” John iii. 3, xix. 11, 
The original Apostles had mainly to testify to what they had seen. 
John xv. 27; Actsi. 21, 22. Vulg. assecuto omnia a principio. 
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_ St Luke’s Gospel differed from these narratives in beginning from 
the birth of John the Baptist and the Annunciation, whereas they 
began at the Manhood and Public Ministry of Christ, as do St Mark 
and St John. See Acts i. 22; Luke xvi. 16, “the Law and the 
Prophets were until John: since that time the pater of God is 
preached,” 


aKptBas. Baan ne Sete Last as in R.V., ‘accurately.’ 
Comp. Matt. ii. 7. 


KaleEns. A favourite word of St Luke only; viii. 13 Acts xi. 4, 1ii. 
24, xviii. 23. The older and more classical form is epee js. St Luke’s 
order is mainly objective, i.e. chronological; St Matthew’s, on the other 
hand, is much guided by subjective considerations, i.e. by moral 
sequence and unity of topics. St Luke’s method is therefore wholly 
unlike that oral teaching of St Peter which probably formed the 
basis of St Mark’s Gospel. For Papias tells us that St Peter zpos 
Tas xpelas Erotetro Tas SidacKkaNias “adapted his teachings to the im- 
mediate needs of his auditors.” In Acts x. 37—48 St Peter begins 
from the baptism of John. 


Kpatiore. ‘This is the title of official personages of high position, 
e.g. Felix, Acts xxiii. 26, and Festus, xxvi. 25. Whether it is here 
used in this technical, or in a more general sense, like the Latin 
‘optime,’ it is impossible to say. The title is omitted in Actsi. 1. 


Ocdire. A very common name. It means ‘Dear to God,’ but 
it is unlikely that it is here an imaginary name. Absolutely nothing 
is known of him. Some from the title ‘‘most excellent” have con- 
jectured that Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 7—12) is meant, to whom they 
think that the Acts might have naturally been dedicated. But the 
name seems to shew that a Greek is intended, and St Luke is writing 
mainly for Greeks (see Introduction, p. 16). A Theophilus, who held 
some high distinction at Antioch, is mentioned in the Clementine 
Recognitions; and as St Luke was, not improbably, a proselyte of 
Antioch, this may be the person for whom he wrote. ‘ Physicians’ in 
ancient days were often merely slaves who had received a medical 
education. Theophilus. may have been St Luke’s original master, 
and after conversion to Christianity may have defrayed the expenses 
of his Gospel as a ‘‘patronus libri;” but this of course is mere con- 
jecture. Others identify him with a bishop of Caesarea Philippi. 


4 emyvys. ‘Mayest fully know.’ See the use of the word in 
Matt. xi. 27; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. i. 13, vi. 9. 


Tepl av KaTynX Ons Adywv. ‘Of those accounts in which thou wast 
orally instructed.’ Gal. vi. 6. From the word kxarnyxeiv ‘to teach 
orally’ comes our ‘catechise,’ &c. Oralinstruction (katjnxyors) flourished 
especially at Alexandria, which was famous for its catechetical school. 
This may possibly have favoured the notion that Theophilus was an 
Alexandrian. The word occurs also in a general sense in Acts xviii. 
25, xxi. 21, 24; Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xiv. 19; but here St Luke seems 
to mean that it was desiraDle for ‘Theophilus to have an accurate, 
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permanent, consecutive, written narrative of truths which, as a cate- 
chumen, he had learnt, orally and fragmentarily. 


tiv arpddecayv. The position of this weighty substantive at the 
end of the sentence adds greatly to its emphasis. 


5—25. THe ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BIRTH OF THE FORERUNNER. 


5. *Eyévero év rais tpépats. The elaborate style of the Preface is 
at once replaced by one of extreme directness and simplicity, full of 
Hebraic expressions; shewing that here St Luke begins to use, and 
probably to translate, some Aramaic document which had come into 
his hands. The remainder of this chapter is known as the Protevan- 
gelium—the Gospel History before the Birth of Christ. The sweetness 
and delicate reserve of the narrative, together with the incidents on 
which it dwells, have led to the not unreasonable conjecture that the 
Virgin Mary had written down some of those things which she long 
‘kept in her heart.’ Something however of the ‘lofty and lyric beauty’ 
of the narrative must be due to St Luke, for his peculiar expressions 
occur even amid the Hebraic idioms, In this new material we may 
note: 

1. That it narrates as it were a new departure in God’s Reyvela- 
tion of Himself to man, after a cessation of miracle, prophecy and 
inspiration for 400 years. 

2. That to any one who believes in God there can therefore be no 
stumblingblock in the Angelic appearances and other marvellous 
incidents. They are thrown into the shade by the awfulness of the 
central fact that ‘The Worp became Flesh.” 

3. That the holy and awestruck reticence of the Virgin accounts 
for the absence of their earlier publicity. 

4, In the narrative itself we notice: a. A clearness of detail which 
marks veritable history (see the minute circumstances in i. 5, 39, 63, 
ii. 36, 37, &c.). 6. A prevalence of numerical elements (sevens and 
threes), which shews that St Luke is here basing his record on an 
Aramaic document. Thus the whole Gospel of the Childhood falls 
into three large and seven smaller divisions. I. 1. The announcement 
of the birth of the Forerunner, i. 5—25. 2. The announcement of 
the birth of Jesus, i. 26—38. 3. The visit of Mary to Elizabeth, 
i, 39—56. II. 1. The birth of John, i. 57—80. 2. The birth of 
Jesus, ii. 1—20. 3. The Presentation in the Temple and Circum- 
cision, li. 21—40. III. The first visit of Jesus to the Temple— 
which completes the cycle by a seventh narrative, ii, 41—52. We 
shall see further that even the subordinate sections often fall into 
subsections of three. See Godet 1. 84. Thus the first section is 
divided into a, the test of faith, i. 5—7; B the promise, 8—22; y the 
fulfilment, 23—25. 


‘“Hpwdov Bactkéws. Towards the close of the reign of Herod the 
Great. The true sceptre had departed from Judah. Herod was a 
mere Idumaean usurper imposed on the nation by the Romans. 
‘Regnum ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit.” Tae, 
Hist. v. 9. on 
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77s Iovdalas. Besides Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, his kingdom 
included the most important regions of Peraea (Jos. Antt. xv. 5, 
§§ 6, 7; B. J. 1. 20, §§ 3, 4). | 


Zaxaptas. The common Jewish name Zachariah (2 Kings xiv. 29; 
Ezra viii. 3, 11; Zech. i. 1; 1 Macc. v. 18, &c.) means ‘remembered 
by Jehovah.’ The Jews highly valued the distinction of priestly 
birth (Jos. Vit. 1.). The notion that Zacharias was a High Priest 
and that his vision occurred on the great Day of Atonement is 
refuted by the single word é\aye, ‘“‘his lot was,”’ vs. 9. 


e ébrpeplas. The word édnuepia means first ‘a daily ministry’ 
(Heb. mishmereth) and then a class of the priesthood which exercised 
its functions for a week. It is used by the LXX. (as well as d:alpecis) 
to render the Hebrew machaloketh. Josephus (Vit. 1.) uses the less 
accurate term épyuepis, and also marpla (Antt. vi. 14.7). Aaron had 
four sons, but the two elder, Nadab and Abihu, were struck dead for 
using strange fire in the sanctuary (Lev. x.). From the two remaining 
sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, had sprung in the days of David twenty- 
four families, sixteen from the descendants of Eleazar, and eight 
from those of Ithamar. To these David distributes by lot the order 
of their service from week to week, each for eight days inclusively 
from Sabbath to Sabbath (1 Chr. xxiv. 1—19; 2 Chr. xxxi. 2). After 
the Babylonish exile only four of the twenty-four courses returned—a 
striking indication of the truth of the Jewish saying that those who 
returned from the exile were but like the chaff in comparison of the 
wheat. The four families of which the representatives returned were 
those of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim (Ezra ii. 36—39). But 
the Jews concealed the heavy loss by subdividing these four families 
into twenty-four courses, to which they gave the original names, and 
this is alluded to in Nehem. xiii. 30 (‘‘I...appointed the wards of the 
priests and the Levites, every one in his business”), This arrange- 
ment continued till the fall of Jerusalem a.p. 70, at which time, on 
the ninth of the month Ab (Aug. 5), we are told that the course in 
waiting was that of Jehoiarib (Jos. Bell. Jud. v1. 5; Taanith, tv. 6; 
Derenbourg, Palest. p. 291). Reckoning back from this we find that 
the course of Abijah went out of office on Oct. 9, B.c. 6, A.U.c. 748 
(but see Lewin, Fasti Sacri, p. 191). The reckoning of the date, 
either backwards from the Fall of Jerusalem, or forwards from the 
Reformation of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mace. iv. 38), necessarily in- 
volves elements of uncertainty. See Wieseler, Synopsis, 141—145. 
‘The reader should bear in mind that our received era for the Birth of 
Christ (a.v.c. 753) was only fixed by the Abbot Dionysius Exiguus in 
the 6th century, and is probably four years wrong. 


“ABuai. 1 Chr. xxiv. 10, ‘‘the eighth [lot came forth] to Abijah.” 
This was not one of the four families which had returned, but the 
name was soon revived (Neh. xii. 4). Josephus tells us that he himself 
enjoyed the high distinction of belonging by birth to the first of the 
twenty-four courses (Vit. 1.). | 
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Kal yuv7 aito. ‘His wife was.’ See the critical note. This phrase 
like éyévero (17794), and év rats nuépars is Hebraic. The construction 
throughout is rather paratactical (sentences joined by xal) than syntac- 
tical (subordinate clauses). 


| *EdtodBer. The same name as Elisheba (‘one whose oath is by God,’ 
comp. Jehoshebah, 2 Kings xi. 2), the wife of Aaron, Ex. vi. 23; men- 
tioned by name according to Ibn Ezra as ‘the mother of the priesthood.’ 
John’s descent was priestly on both sides, as that of Jesus was royal. 


6. Skator. The Hebrew Tsaddikim. It is one of the oldest terms 
of high praise among the Jews (Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1, xviii. 23—-28. See 
Ps. xxxvii. 37; Ezek. xviii. 5—19, &c.). It is used also of Joseph, 
Matt. i. 19; and is defined in the following words in the almost 
technical sense of strict legal observance which it had acquired since 
the days of the Maccabees. The true Jashar (upright man) was the 
ideal Jew. Thus Rashi calls the Book of Genesis ‘the book of the 
upright, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ 


évaytloy tov Qcov. The Hebrew mn "BD which implies perfect 
sincerity, since hypocrisy is 


‘the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 
By His permissive will, through heaven and earth.” 


See Gen. vii. 1; Acts viii. 21. For the word évwmiov which is read in 
some MSS. see note on xxiv. 11. 


év mdcais Tats évrodats Kal Stkatwpaciv. The two words occur in 
the LXX. version of Gen. xxvi. 5 (of Abraham) and 2 Chron. xvii. 4 
(of Jehoshaphat). ‘Commandments’ means the moral precepts of natural 
and revealed religion (Gen. xxvi. 5; Deut. iv. 40; Rom. vii. 8—13). 
‘Ordinances’ had come to be technically used of the ceremonial Law 
(Heb. ix. 1). The distinctions were not accurately kept, but the two 
words together would, to a pious Jew of that day, have included all 
the positive and negative precepts which later Rabbis said were 613 in 
number, namely 248 positive, and 365 negative. ‘To walk in the 
ordinances’ is a Hebraism (1 Kings viii. 62: Deut. im d3 Ps. cxix, 
‘93, &c.). 


Gpey.Trror. ‘So that they were blameless.’ The word is used 
proleptically as in 1 Thess. ili. 13. Blamelessness in external ob- 
servances must not of course be confused with sinlessness. 


| % Kal ovK tv avtots téxvov. This was regarded as a heavy mis- 
‘fortune, because it cut off all hope of the birth of the Messiah in that 
family. It was also regarded as often involving a moral reproach, and © 
as being a punishment for sin. See Gen, xi. 30, xviii. 11, xxx. 1—23; Ex. 
Xxili. 26; Deut. vii. 14; Judg. xii. 2,3; 1 Sam.i. 6, 27; Is. xlvii. 9. 

kaOort. This word in the N. T. is used only by St Luke xix, 9; 
Acts ii, 24. Classically it is better written xa’ 6 Tt. 


mpcBeBnKdres ev Tats jpépars. A Hebraism for baim bayamim Gen. 
Xviil. 11, &c. The classical phrase would .be 77 HAckia or THy yAtKlay oF 
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rors érecw. A priest apparently might minister until any age, but 
Levites were partially superannuated at 50 (Num, ii, 1—39, iv., 
‘vill. 25). 

8. év tm teparevery avtdy. The priest who had the highest func- 
tions allotted to him was called ‘the chief of the course.’ There are 
said to have been some 20,000 priests in the days of Christ, and it 
could therefore never fall to the lot of the same priest twice to offer 
incense. Hence this would have been, apart from the vision, the most 
memorable day in the life of Zacharias. 


9. fteparetas. The word is used by Aristotle, and in Heb. vii. 5, 
but the more common and classic form is iepwovrys. 


“axe Tov Oupracar. ‘He obtained by lot the duty of (entering 
and) burning incense.’ This was the loftiest and most coveted of 
priestly functions, Ex. xxx, 1—10; Num. xvi. 1—40; Deut. xxxiil. 
10. King Uzziah was smitten with leprosy for trying to usurp it 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 18). Incense was a symbol of prayer (Ps. cxh. 2; 
Heb. ix. 4; Rey. viii. 3, 4), and Philo tells us that it was offered 
twice a day,—before the morning and after the evening sacyrifice 
‘of a lamb. Incense was believed to atone, and the silent smoke 
of incense atoned for secret slander, T. B. Yoma, f. 44. 1; Wisd. 
xvill. 21; Ecclus. xlv. 16. The ordinary construction after éyévero 
would have been kai é\axe as in v. 1, 12, ix. 51, &., but St Luke more 
often omits the cai. The éyévero is really pleonastic, Winer, /. 7. 
p. 630. The rov Ovpiaoca is governed by dayxayw as in éd\axe Tov 
Baoitevew. The word “custom” refers to the casting lots every day to 
see which priest was to burn the incense. The method of drawing lots 
is described in Yoma, f. 39.1. Aayxavw may also be followed by the 
accusative as in Acts 1.17; 2 Pet:i. 1. It was probably the morning 
offering at which Zacharias officiated. 


eis tov vacv. ‘Into the shrine or Holy Place.’ The golden altar of 
incense stood before the veil which separated the Holy Place from the 
Holy of Holies (Ex. xxx. 6). The priest entered in white robes and 
with unsandalled feet with two attendants, who retired when they had 
made everything ready. The people waited outside in the Court of Israel 
praying in deep silence till the priest who was sacrificing the evening 
Jamb at the great altar of Burnt Offering in the Court gave a signal to 
_ his colleague in the shrine, perhaps by the tinkling of a bell (Ex. xxx. 
1J—10; Ps. cxli. 2; Mal.i. 11). He then threw the incense on the 
fire of the golden altar, and its fragrant smoke rose with the prayers of 
the people. It was while performing this solemn function that John 
. Hyreanus also had received a divine intimation (Jos. Antt. x111. 103). 
The word eice\Ouv means strictly that the lot had fallen to him after 
entering the Sanctuary; but the meaning is that the lot gave him the 
right ‘‘to enter and to burn the incense” (as it is rendered in the R. V.). 
The participle must be taken in close connection with the infinitive, 

Winer, p. 370. 


10. wavs wAyGos. This seems to shew that the vision took place 
either on a sabbath, or some great feast-day. - - pies 
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mpooevydpevov. The prayer of the people without was typified by 
the rising incense-smoke within. The analytic form jv rpocevyduevov 
for rpocevxero slightly emphasises the delay. Comp. 7 xapdia avrav jv 
Katouévn, XXlv. 32. The imperfect was no longer sufficient when the 
continuance needed to be emphasised. (Cf. jv diavetwy, 22, jv mpoc- 
doxwv, 21). The Temple was mainly used for sacrifice. Prayer in the 
Tabernacle is only once mentioned in the Pentateuch (Deut. xxvi. 
12—15). But the Temple had naturally become a ‘ House of Prayer’ 
(Is. lvi. 7; Neh. x1. 17; Matt. xxi. 13). One of the Rabbis went so far 
as to argue that prayer was a Rabbinic not a Mosaic institution! See 
Cohen, Jud. Gottesdienst, p. 186. 


Tov Guutdparos. The hour of ‘‘the incense.” More accurately it 
would be rs’ Oupidaews ‘of the burning of the incense.’ 


11. ayyedos. The 6 implies an objective vision. St Luke dwells 
more than any of the Evangelists on the ministry of angels, i. 26, ii. 9, 
13, 21, xii. 8, xv. 10, xvi. 22, xxii. 43, xxiv. 4, 23, and frequently in the 
Acts. Compare the visions at the births of Isaac, Samson, and 
Samuel. 


éx Sefiwy. i.e. on the South side. It was the propitious side, so to 
speak, Mk. xvi. 5; Matt. xxv. 33; and ib. Schottgen, Hor. Hebdr. 


Tov Qvc.acrypiov. A small movable table of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold. See Ex. xxx. 1—88, xxxvii. 25; 1 Kings vii, 48. In Heb. 
ix. 4 the word may possibly mean ‘censer.’ 


12. érapax8y. Such is the effect always recorded of these super- 
natural appearances. See il. 9; Judg. xiii. 22; Dan, x. 7—9; Ezek. i, 
28; Mark xvi. 8; Rev. i. 17. 


érémecev é autoy. Comp. Gen. xv.12. The more classic construe- 
tion would have been airw. But as a language becomes older it gets 
less and less synthetic, and multiplies the epexegetic use of pronouns, 
prepositions, &c, 

13. M7 dofov. The first utterance of the Dawn of the Gospel. St 
Luke begins with this angelic encouragement, and ends with the Apo- 


stles ‘blessing and praising God;’ see the beautiful remarks of Bengel 
ad loc. 


elonkovo0n 1] Sénois cov. ‘Thy supplication was heard.’ Aénors 
implies a special prayer, and with the aorist verb shews that Zacharias 
had been just praying either to have a son, or at least that the days 
of the Messiah might come. 

*Iwavvynyv. Jehochanan, ‘the favour of Jehovah’ (comp. Gen. xvii. 19). 
It is the same name as Johanan, and in various forms was not un- 
common, 1 Chron. iii. 24, xxviii. 12, &c. Compare the German name 
Gotthold. 

14. ayadAlacts. ‘ Exultation,’ vs. 44; Acts ii, 46; Heb. i. 9. 


aod\dot. The Pharisees and leading Jews did not accept John’s 
baptism (vii. 30; Matt. xxi. 27), and his influence, except among a 
few, seems to have been shortlived. 
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‘There burst he forth: ‘All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amid these deserts mourn, 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn!’ 
Who listened to his voice, obeyed his cry >— 
Only the echoes which he made relent 
Rang from their flinty caves Repent! repent!” 
DRUMMOND. 


15. péyas évwmiov Kupfov. And therefore great indeed, since ‘ we 
are as great as we are in God’s sight, and no greater.” See vil. 24—30; 
Matt. xi. 11. 


Kat olvoy Kal olkepa ov py mln. He shall be a Nazarite (vil. 33; 
Num. vi. 1—4); like Samson (Judg. xiii. 2—7); Samuel (1 Sam. i. 12); 
and the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv. 6). ‘Strong drink’ (cixepa from Heb. 
Shakar ‘he is intoxicated’) was also forbidden to ministering priests, 
Ley. x. 8. The term seems to have been specially applied to palm 
wine (Piin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 19), and all intoxicants (e.g. beer, &c.) which 
are not made of the juice of the grape. ‘Ne Syder,’ Wyclif. 


mveipatos ayiov mAnaOyoerat. The contrast between the false and 
hateful excitement of drunkenness and the divine exaltation of spiritual 
fervour is also found in Eph. v. 18, ‘‘Be not drunk with wine...but be 
filled with the Spirit.’ Comp. Acts 11. 13. 


ék KowWlas pyntpos avtov. Compare 1 Sam, i. 11; Jer. i. 5. 


16. woddods...emuorpéebe. Hzek. i1i.19; Is. xl. 3; Matt. 11.3—6. 
The word for ‘turn’ is sometimes rendered ‘convert’ as in xxii. 82, 
‘when thou are converted.’ These words resume the thread of pro- 
phecy which had been broken for three centuries (Mal. iv. 6). 


17. avros mpoedevoetas évotriov autov. He shall himself go before 
the Messiah. The avrod is used in its most emphatic sense for Christ 
asin 1 John ii. 12; 2 Pet. iii. 4. The English version should have 
added, ‘‘in His presence” (é€vwivov avrod). 


év mvevpate kal Suvdpe “HAta. From the last words of Malachi 
(iv. 4—6, iii. 1), the Jews universally believed (as they do to this day) 
that Elijah would visibly return to earth as a herald of the Messiah. 
It required the explanation of our Lord to open the eyes of the Apostles 
on this subject. ‘‘This is Elias which was for to come,” Matt. xi. 14. 
‘‘Khas truly shall first come and restore all things...Then the disciples 
understood that He spake unto them of John the Baptist,’ Matt. xvii. 
10—14. The resemblance was partly in external aspect (2 Kings i. 8; 
Matt. ii. 4); and partly in his mission of stern rebuke and invitation 
to repentance (1 Kings xviii, 21, xxi. 20). 


emuotpéar. The infinitive, expressive of a fact or consequence, 
almost resembling a purpose as in 7\douev rpocxuvjoa Matt. ii. 2, where 
the supine would be used in Latin. Comp. juiou tod orparevuaros 
Karéhure puAdtrew 70 orparémedov. 


Kapdlas matépwv érl réxva. ‘Of fathers to children ;’ i.e. (as in the 


original meaning of Malachi,) to remedy disunion and restore family 
life. Kuinoel and others strangely follow St Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
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xx, 29) in explaining this to mean that John should make the Jews as 
pious as the Patriarchs were, 


ev hpovyce. (To walk) in or by wisdom. Spdvyos (Eph. i. 8) is the 
practical wisdom shewn by obedience. He shall turn them to wisdom so 
that they shall live in it. This is a constructio praegnans where a 
preposition of rest is placed after a verb of motion to imply the state 
produced. This ‘pregnant construction’ is one of the many signs of 
the agility of the Greek intellect. Compare 


‘Clarence, whom I indeed have cast in darkness.” 
i. gem, LITT, 3. 


‘“‘And let the sounds of music | Creep in our ears.’’ 
Merch. of Ven. v. 1, 


And in Latin In amicitia receptus, Sall. In aquam macerare, Cat. Brief 
Greek Syntax, § 89. 


Sucatwy. See vs. 6. The disobedient shall by his ministry begin to 
accept the dicariara. 


eTOWAoaL...KaTerKevacpéevoy. The participle is proleptic—‘ To pre- 
pare so that it may be ready.’ See Brief Greek Syntax, p. 82. 
(Comp. submersas obrues puppes, &c.) The reason why the R. V. 
renders this “to make ready for the Lord a people prepared for Him” 
is because St Luke is fond of placing a word like ‘for the Lord’ 
between two others, with either or both of which it may be connected, 
See Acts i, 2 (Humphry, Rev. Version, p. 92). 


18. éyo ydp elyt mperBdrys. The emphasis is on the I, which is there- 
fore expressed, So “Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and said 
in his heart, Shall a child be born unto him that is a hundred years 
old?’’ Gen. xvii. 17. But he had believed the original promise - 
(Gen. xv. 6) though he asked for a confirmation of it (vs. 8). ‘He be- 
lieved...God who quickeneth the dead,’’ Rom. iv. 17. 


év tals Huépats avtns. This is a Hebraism. 


19. amoxpiOels. This aor. pass. part. is constantly used in the N. T. for 
the aor. mid. part. droxpwdauevos. Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 78, says that 
the earliest instance of this use is in Maco, a poet of the later comedy. 
In Hellenistic Greek the force of the middle voice is to some extent 
obliterated. 


TaBpinr. Vir dei. The name means ‘Hero of God.’ He is also 
mentioned in vs. 26, and in Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21—23 (‘idem Angelus, 
idem negotium,” Bengel). The only other Angel or Archangel (1 Thess. 
iv. 16; Jude 9) named in Scripture is Michael (‘Who is like God?’ 
Dan. x. 21). In the Book of Enoch ‘We read of ‘the four great 
Archangels (Sarim or Princes) Michael, Uriel, Raphael, Gabriel,’ and 
so too in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, 1v. In Tobit xii. 15, “‘I am Raphael 
(one whom God heals), one of the seven holy Angels which present the 
prayers of the saints, and which go in and out before the glory of the 
Holy. One,” Since Michael was despatched on messages of wrath and 
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Gabriel on messages of mercy, the Jews had the beautiful saying that 
‘Gabriel flew with two wings, but Michael with only one.” 


6 mapertHKads evdtriov TOV Veov, kal dmerTadnv AaAyoaL pds CE. 
He was thus one of the “Angels of the Presence”’ (Is. lxiil. 9; cf. 
Matt, xviii. 10), 


| ‘“‘One of the Seven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to His throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are His eyes 
That run through all the heavens, and down to the earth 
Bear His swift errands over moist and dry, 
O’er sea and land.” 
Miuton, Paradise Lost, 111. 650. 


See Rev. viii. 2; Dan. vii. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 19. The supposed re- 
semblance to the Amshaspands in the Zendavesta is shewn by Dr Mill 
to be purely superficial, Mythical Interpretation, p. 127. 


evayyeXloacbal cor tratra. The word etvayyeNcacda, ‘to preach 
the Gospel,’ is common in St Luke and St Paul, but elsewhere is not 
often found. It comes from the LXX. (Is, xl. 9, lxi, 1). In the R.V. 
it is rendered ‘‘to bring thee these good tidings,” and evayyéAoy is 
‘‘sood,”? rather than ‘‘glad tidings.” It would be an anachronism 
here to render it by ‘‘ preach the Gospel.” 


20. i8o0v. The word is used to call attention to something notable or 
surprising, and is specially frequent in St Matthew and St Luke (N30, 
Is. vii. 14). It is often a mere lively form of transition. 


CwwmTay Kal pr Suvvdpevos AaAnoa. ‘Thou shalt be silent’ (not 
‘dumb,’ which would be xwdos). The uw 1s used to indicate the thought 
of his friends that he was unable to speak. St Luke similarly puts a 
participle with ui after an adjective in Acts xiii. 14, gon Tuddds wn 
Br\érrwv. See a somewhat different explanation in Winer, p. 508, and 
the note on vi.42. This positive and negative way of expressing the 
same thing is common, especially in Hebrew literature, 2 Sam. xiv. 5; 
Hixod. xxi, 41; Is. xxxviii. 1; Lam, iii. 2, &c.; but it is-also found in 
classic writers. Zacharias receives the sign for which he had unfaithfully 
asked (Matt. xii. 38), but it comes in the form of a punishment. Comp. 
Dan. x. 15. 


oirives. The pronoun is qualitative, and gives the reason for the 
punishment. ‘Thou didst not believe my words, which are of such a 
kind that,’ &e. 


eis TOV Kalpov atTtoy. ‘I will certainly return unto thee according 
to the time of life,” Gen. xviii. 10, i.e. after the usual nine months. 
His 7ov katpov is a classical idiom by constructio praegnans for év Te 
kap@. It means that the angel’s words shall await the due time for 
their accomplishment. Comp. eis 7d wéddov in xiii. 9. 


21. ev te xpovitey avtéy. While he was lingering they wondered 
at his delay. Priests never tarried in the awful precincts of the shrine 
longer than was absolutely necessary for the fulfilment of their duties 
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from feelings of holy fear, Comp. Lev. xvi. 13, ‘‘that he die not.” 
Yoma, f. 52. 2.) See Excursus VII. 


22. é€eXMOdv S€. The moment of the priest’s reappearance from 
before the ever-burning golden candlestick, and the veil which hid the 
Holiest Place, was one which powerfully affected the Jewish imagina- 
tion. See Keclus. 1. 5—21. 


ovk eSvvato AaAyoat adrots. They were waiting in the Court to be 
dismissed with the usual blessing, which is said to have been generally 
pronounced by the other priest. Numb. vi. 23—26. ‘Then he” (the 
High Priest Simon) ‘‘went down and lifted up his hands over the 
whole congregation of the children of Israel, to give the blessing of 
the Lord with his lips, and to rejoice in His name. And they bowed 
themselves down to worship the second time, that they might receive 
a blessing from the Most High.” Ecclus. 1. 20. 


omtactay. The classical term is 6y.v. The word is used especially 
of the most vivid and ‘objective’ appearances, xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; 
ecor. xu. b? Dan. 1x Ze. 


avTos jv Stavevwy avtots. ‘He himself continued making signs to 
them.’ 


Sugwevey Kwdds. The word xcwéds means actual ‘dumbness.’ In 
verse 20 the angel uses ciwrdyv, because, though Zachariah appeared 
to the people to be ‘dumb,’ his power of speech was only temporarily 
arrested. ‘‘Credat Judasus ut loqgui possit”’ (let the Jew believe that 
he may be able to speak) says St Augustine. Origen, Ambrose, and 
Isidore, see in the speechless priest vainly endeavouring to bless the 
people, a fine image of the Law reduced to silence before the first an- 
nouncement of the Gospel. The scene might stand for an allegorical 
representation of the thesis so powerfully worked out in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (see Heb. viii. 13). Zacharias became dumb, and 
Saul of Tarsus blind, for a time. ‘Praeludium legis ceremonialis 
finiendae Christo veniente.” Bengel. 


23. émdyoOnoav. The same verb occurs in 57, il. 6, 21, &c. 

at tpéoar THS AetTovpylas avrov. The word Aecrovpyia, is derived 
from News, pyov, a service done for the people. The time of a priest’s 
‘‘liturgy”’ lasted from the evening of one Sabbath to the morning of 
the next. 2 Kings x1. 5d. 


eis Tov olkoy avtov. The simplicity of the narrative is marked by 
the recurrence of the phrase vss. 39, 56. 


24. qmepréxpuBev éautrv. éxpuSov is a late form of the 2nd aor. of 
Kpbrrw (as though from xpv8w) found also in Plutarch, &c. .The 
compound verb implies the complete seclusion. The periphrastic 
form used for the middle marks the decaying stage of a synthetic 
language. We can only conjecture Elizabeth’s motive. It may have 
been devotional; or precautionary; or she may merely have wished 
out of deep modesty to avoid as long as possible the idle comments 
and surmises of her neighbours. In any case there is in the incident 
an exquisite verisimilitude. 
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25. émretSey. Our versions understand no. The ais is repeated after 
fyuépats without repeating the preposition. ‘Egopdw implies providen- 
tial care. 


 ddedciy GveSds pov. So Rachel, when she bare a son, said, 
‘‘God hath taken away my reproach,” Gen. xxx. 23. See Is. iv. 1; 
Hos. ix. 11; 1 Sam. i. 6—10. Yet the days were coming when to be 
childless would be regarded by Jewish mothers as a blessing. See 
xxiii. 29. The infinitive is here explanatory. 


év dvOpwrots. The ‘reproach’ was not real, but merely existed in 
human judgment. See vs. 36. 


26—38. THe ANNUNCIATION, 


26. *Ev 8 to pyvi to extw. i.e. after the vision of Zachariah. 
This is the only passage which indicates the age of John the Baptist, 
as half a year older than our Lord. The reader will observe how this, 
like most of the other sections of this narrative, falls naturally into 
three subsections: a. The Salutation, 26—29. B. The Message, 30— 
33. y. The Meek Acceptance, 34—38. 


tys TadtWalas. Thus began to be fulfilled the prophecy of Is. ix. 
1, 2. Galilee of the Gentiles (Gelil haggoyim), one of the four great 
Roman divisions of Palestine, was north of Judaea and Samaria, west 
of Peraea, and comprised the territories of Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
Asher (Matt. iv. 13). Josephus describes it as rich in trees and 
pastures, strong, populous, containing 204 towns, of which the least 
had 15,000 inhabitants, and occupied by a hardy and warlike race, 
Bell. Jud. 11.3; Vit, 45, 52. See Map, and note on iil. 2. 


7 Svopa Nafapér. The expression shews that St Luke is writing 
for those who were unfamiliar with Palestine. See onii. 51. Keim 
(Gesch. Jesu, I. 319) argues in favour of the form Nazara, i. from the 
adjectives Nafwpatos, Nagapnves; ii. from the phrase drd Nafdpwy in 
Eusebius; iii. from the modern name En-Nezirah. But there can be 
little doubt of the reading here, though Ndfapa is read by some MSS. 
in iv. 16. Nazareth and Nazara may both have been in use, like 
Ramath and Rama. The derivation of the name is disputed, but it | 
is probably derived from Netser, ‘a branch.’ For a description of the 
village see Life of Christ, 1. 53. 


27. map0évov. Is. vii. 14; Jer. xxxi. 22, The many miraculous and 
glorifying legends which soon began to gather round the name of 
Mary in the Apocryphal Gospels are utterly unknown to Scripture, 


épvnoreypéevynv. ‘Betrothed.’ The betrothal, which is in the Kast a 
ceremony of the deepest importance, usually took place a year befo.e 
the marriage. The ‘espoused’ of the A.V. means ‘betrothed.’ 


*Tworjp, & otkov AavelS. We are nowhere told that Mary was of 
the house of David, for both the genealogies of the Gospels are 
genealogies of Joseph. See Excursus 11. The fact that it seems 
always to be assumed that Mary also was of the lineage of David 
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(vs. 32), makes it probable that the genealogy of Mary is involved 
in that of Joseph, and that they were first cousins. 


Mapiip. The same name as Miriam and Marah, Exod. xv. 20; 
Ruth i. 20. Her early residence at Nazareth, before the birth of 
Christ at Bethlehem, is narrated by St Luke alone. It does not 
however follow that St Matthew was unaware of it (Matt. xiii. 55, 56). 
After the narrative of the Nativity she is very rarely mentioned. The 
Ave Maria of the Roman Catholics did not assume its present form 
till the 16th century. 


28. Kexaptropévy. Marg. “graciously accepted” or ‘‘much graced.” 
Literally, having been graced (by God). Eph.1i.6, ‘‘accepted.” Notas 
in the Vulgate ‘‘Gratia plena” but ‘‘ gratia cumulata.” “ Not amother 
of grace, but a daughter.” Bengel. The xaipe xex. is a pleasing 
paronomasia. The verb only occurs again in Eph. i. 6. 


[evLoynpévyn ov ev yuvarély.] These words are of dubious authenti- 
city, being omitted by B and various versions. They may have been 
added from vs. 42. With this address comp. Judg. vi. 12. 


29. 1 St él ro Adyw SterapayxOyn. ‘But she was greatly troubled 
at the saying.’ 


motamos. ‘Of what kind.’ The salutation was to her not only 
astonishing, but enigmatical. 


31. “Inocovy. The name involves the whole Gospel. See Life of 
Christ, 1. 18, 19. Itis the Greek form of the Hebrew name Jehoshua 
(Num. xiii. 8), Joshua, Jeshua (Zech. 111, 1), which means ‘The sal- 
vation of Jehovah’ (Philo, 1, 597). It was one of the commonest 
Jewish names. ‘Jesus’ is used for Joshua (to the great confusion of 
English readers) in Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8. St Matthew (i. 21) ex- 
plains the reason of the name—‘‘for He Himself shall save His people 
from their sins.” eOn Joshua as a type of Christ see Pearson On the 
Creed, Art. ii. 

32. KAnOyoerat. i.e. shall be. The best comment on this verse 
is furnished by the passages of Scripture in which we find the same 
prophecy (Mic. iv. 7, v. 4; 2 Sam. vii. 12; Is. ix. 6, 7, xi. 1, 10, xvi. 5; 
Jer. xxiii. 5, xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 24; Dan. yi. 145 Hes, a1. = Fe. 
exxxil. 11) and its fulfilment (Phil. ii. 9—11; Rev. xxii. 16). ? 


vilorov. Without the article (anarthrous), as in vi. 35, being here 
a pymonya of Oeds. 


Tov Opdvov Aaveid tod warpds avtov, according to Ps. exxxii. 11. 


33. Pacretoe...eis Tods aidvas. Dan. ii. 44, “Sa kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed...it shall stand for ever.”” (Comp. Dan. 
vil. 13, 14, 27; Mic. iv. 7.) ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever”’ 
(Ps. xlv.6; Heb. i. 8). ‘*‘He shall reign for ever and ever,”’ Rev. xi. 15. 
In 1 Cor. xv, 24—28 the allusion is only to Christ’s mediatorial king- 
dom,—His earthly kingdom till the end of conflict, 


34. IIas dora toto ; ; Mary does not doubt the fact as Zacharias 
had done’; she only inquires as to the mode of accomplishment. The. 
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village maiden amid her humble daily duties shews a more ready faith 
in a far more startling message than the aged priest in the Holy Place 
amid the Incense. Inquirendo dixit non desperando. Aug. 


35. IIvetpa dyvov. The phrase is anarthrous (i.e. the article is 
omitted) because ‘Holy Spirit’ is here a proper name. 


émuokKidoet oot, as with the Shechinah and Cloud of Glory (see on 
li, 9, ix. 34) See the treatise on the Shechinah in Meuschen, 
pp. 701—739. On the high theological mystery see Pearson On the 
Creed, Art. iii. See on ii. 9. 


To ayvov. ‘‘Holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners,” 
Heb, vil. 26. ‘*Who did no sin,” 1 Pet. ii. 22. 


yevvopevov. ‘Which is in thy womb.’ Gal, iv. 4, ‘‘born of a 
woman.” 


vidos Heov. This title is given to our Lord by almost every one of 
the sacred writers in the N, T. and in a multitude of passages. 


36. ovyyevis cov. ‘thy kinswoman.”? What the actual relation- 
ship was we do not know. It is a mistake to infer positively from this, 
as Ewald does, that Mary too was of the tribe of Levi, for except in 
the case of heiresses there was free intermarriage between the tribes 
(Ex. vi. 23; Judg. xvii. 7; Philo De Monarch. 11.11; Jos. Vit.1). At 
the same time the tradition of the Aaronic descent of Mary is as old 
as the ‘‘Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs”’ in the second century. 
The reading cvyyevis is a later form of the word. Ipe. is the Ionic 
form of the dative of yfjpas. Hellenistic Greek contained forms drawn 
from various dialects. See Winer, p. 76. 


37. ovK...Tav pnpa. ‘Pyua means word or fact (125). The o¢ 
negatives the verb (every fact shall be possible), Cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, ovx 
av éoa0n taca capé; Rom, iii. 20; Acts x, 14, &c, Theidiom is Hebraic 
(ix. xii. 16,44, &e. LXX.) See Winer, p. 185. It is a common idiom 
in emphatic gnomes, &c. The so-called ‘laws of nature’ cannot bind 
God, for Nature, in its highest use, is but a reverent synonym for 
God, and the laws of nature, so far from being limitations which He 
cannot break, are only gossamer-threads which He weaves at His will. 
For the thought see Gen. xviii. 14; Matth. xix. 26. ‘‘There is nothing 
400 bard for thee,” Jer. xxxii, 17. — 


Tapa Tov Geov. (NBDL) on the part of (lit. from) God. Rom. ii. 11, 
we have zrapa 6m, with God. 


38. SotAn. ‘Female slave,’ stronger than handmaid. 


yévoird prow Kata TO PHyd wov. The use of the aorist optative 
delicately implies that the time of the fulfilment is left in God’s hands. 
The thoughts of the Virgin Mary seem to have found their most 
natural utterance in the phrases of Scripture. 1 Sam. iii. 18, “If it 
be the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.”” For Mary too was 
aware that her high destiny must be mingled with anguish. She 
repeats the word pyua which the angel has just used. 
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Kal dandlev aw aitys 6 dyyeAos. We can best appreciate the noble 
simplicity of truthfulness by comparing this narrative of the Annuncia- 
tion with the diffuse inflation of the Apocryphal Gospels. Take for 
instance such passages as these from one of the least extravagant of 
them, ‘The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary.’ ‘*‘The Angel Gabriel 
was sent to her..,to explain to her the method or order of the Con- 
ception. At length having entered unto her, he filled the chamber 
where she abode with an immense light, and saluting her most cour- 
teously said, ‘Hail Mary! most acceptable Virgin of the Lord! Virgin 
full of grace.,,blessed art thou before all women; blessed art thou 
before all men hitherto born.’ But the Virgin, who already knew the 
countenance of angels and was not unused to heavenly light, was 
neither terrified by the angelic vision nor stupefied by the greatness 
of the light, but was troubled at his word alone; and began to think 
what that salutation so unwonted could be, or what it portended, or 
what end it could have. But the angel, divinely inspired and counter- 
acting this thought, said, ‘Fear not, Mary, as though I meant something 
contrary to thy chastity by this salutation; for’ &c., &c.’’? The reader 
will observe at once the artificiality, the tasteless amplifications, the 
want of reticence, —all the marks which separate truthful narrative from 
elaborate fiction. (See B. H, Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels, p. 93.) 


39—45. Tue Vistt or Mary to EnizaBerTH. 


89. év Tats Hpépats TatvTats. ‘in these days.’ Probably within a 
month of the Annunciation. The ‘those days’ of the A. V. would 
require éxeivais. The ravrais is more graphic. 


els tiv opevijv. Into the hill-district (or highlands) sub. ywpayp. 
Palestine west of the Jordan lies in four parallel lines of very different 
formation. 1. The coast. 2. The Shephélah, or maritime plain, 
broken only by the spur of Carmel. 38. The Har or Hill country,— 
the mass of low rounded hills which formed the main part of the 
Roman provinces of Judaea and Samaria south of the intervening plain 
of Esdraelon, and of Galilee north of it; and4. The Ghér or deep 
dint of the Jordan Valley. See Deut. i. 7, ‘‘in the plain (Arabah), in 
the hills (Har), in the vale {(Shephélah), and in the south (Negeb), and 
by the sea-side (Chooph hayydm).” . (Josh. ix. 1; Judg. v. 17.) The 
specific meaning of ‘hill country’ is the elevated district of Judah, 
Benjamin and Ephraim, (Gen. xiv. 10; Num. xiii, 29; Josh, ix. 1, 
a AO, X1:-46.) 


peta omrovorns. The same notion of haste is involved in the aorist 
participle ‘dvacraca’ rising up. As a betrothed virgin she would live 
without seeing her future husband. When however a few weeks 
sufficed to shew her condition, the female friends about her would be 
sure to make it known to Joseph. Then would occur the enquiries and 
suspicions, so agonising to a pure maiden, which are alluded to by St 
Matthew (i. 18—25). After the dream which vindicated her innocence 
we can understand the “haste’’ with which she would fly to the sym- 
pathy of her holy and aged kinswoman and seek for peace in the 
seclusion of the priestly home. Nothing but the peculiarity of her con- 
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dition could have permitted the violation of Jewish custom involved in 
the journey of a betrothed virgin. Were it not for the incidents re- 
corded by St Matthew we should be wholly unable to account for this 
expression. Its naturalness under the circumstances is an undesigned 
coincidence. | 

els mod *TovSa. See 2 Chron. xxv. 28, where however the reading 
of the LXX. is doubtful. Similarly, Nazareth is described as ‘‘a city 
of Galilee.” The name of the city is not given. Had the home of 
Zacharias been at Hebron (Josh. xxi. 11) it would probably have been 
mentioned. Reland (Palest. p. 870) ingeniously conjectures that we 
should read Jutta, which was in the hill country (Josh. xv. 55) and was 
one of the cities of Judah which were assigned to the priests (ib. xxi. 
9, 16). Wecan hardly venture to alter the reading, but as Juttah was 
only a large village (Huseb. Onomast. s. v.) and is not mentioned in 
1 Chr, vi. 57—59 it may have been the home of Zacharias, and yet the 
actual name may easily have been omitted as obscure. Tradition 
names Ain Karim. ‘Judah’ is here used for Judaea (Matt, 11.6). See 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches 11. 417. 


41. éoxlptyocey. The same word is applied to unborn babes in Gen. 
xxy. 22, LXX. 


42. avepavynoev. Vulg. exclamavit, 

Kpavyy peyaAyn. ‘with a great cry.’ The reading dwv7, voice, ACD, 
&c. is a commoner but weaker phrase, *Avedwynoev is drat Neyomevov 
in the N, T. 


Evdoynpevy od év yuvaré(v. i.e. preeminently blessed. (Cf. “fairest 
among women,” Cant.i. 8.) Similar expressions are used of Ruth (Ruth 
iii. 10), and, on a far lower level of meaning, of Jael (Judg. v. 24), and 
of Judith. ‘All the women of Israel blessed her,” Jud. xv.12. In the 
latter instances the blessing is pronounced by women, but here the word 
means ‘blessed by God.’ It is in fact a sort of Hebrew superlative, 
but is not unparalleled in Greek. Comp. Eur, Alc. 473, 6 gida yuva- 
kwv. Pind. Nem. iii. 80, aleros wads év meravots (Winer p. 260). 

6 Kapros THs KolAlas cov. Gen, xxx, 2; Lam. ii. 20. 

43. va é\Oy. This would have been expressed in classical Greek by 
the acc. and infinitive, and Hermann goes so far as to call it “labantis 
linguae quaedam incuria.”’ This use of iva has become universal in 
modern Greek (va). 


1] By TNp TOU Kupfov pov, The words shew a remarkable degree of 
divine illumination in the mind of Elizabeth. See John. xx. 28, xiii. 13. 
Yet she does not address Mary as Domina, but as ‘mater Domini’ 
(Bengel); and such expressions as Theotokos and ‘Mother of God’ are 
unknown to Scripture. 


44, ydép. This assigns the ground of her recognition of Mary as 
Mother of the Messiah. 3 


évayahhidce. ‘In exultation.’ To apply this incident to inferences 
as to the salvation of infants was one of the strange perversions to 
which almost every passage of Scripture has been rendered liable. 
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45. paxapla y morevcaca. Perhaps Elizabeth had in mind the 
affliction which had followed her husband’s doubt. Comp. John xx. 
29. 


étt tora TeXelwors. The words may also mean ‘she that believed 
that there shall be,’ &c. 


46—56. Toe MAGniIrFicat, 


46. Kal etreyMapidp. The use of the calm word efrev to describe 
the submissive and meek utterance of Mary, after the wild dveduvycev 
Kpavyn meyadn (vs. 42) of Elizabeth is one of the many exquisite 
touches alike of subjective and objective truthfulness in the narrative. 
The one accords well with the mother of John, the other with the 
mother of Jesus. This chapter is remarkable for preserving a record 
of two inspired hymns—the Magnificat and the Benedictus—which 
have been used for more than a thousand years in the public services 
of Christendom. The Magnificat first appears in the office of Lauds 
in the rule of St Caesarius of Arles, a.p. 507. (Blunt, Annotated 
Prayer-Book, p. 33.) It is so full of Hebraisms as almost to form a 
mosaic of quotations from the Old Testament, and it is closely analogous 
to the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. 11, 1—10). It may also be compared 
with the Hymn of Judith (Judith xvi. 1—17). Butit is animated by a 
new, a far gentler and a more exalted spirit, and is specially precious 
as forming a link of continuity between the eucharistic poetry of the 
Old and New Dispensation. (See Bp Wordsworth ad loc.) It falls 
into four strophes, of which each contains three verses. ; 


Meyadtver 4 Wuxi pov rov kiptov. Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 1—10; Ps. 
xxxiv. 2,3. The soul (Yvx7) is the natural life with all its affections 
and emotions; the spirit (avedua) is the diviner and loftier region of 
our being, 1 Thess, v. 23; 1 Cor. ii. 10. 


47. nyaddlacev. ‘exults’. In the original itis the general or gnomic , 
aorist. 


él TO Oem TH cwrTypl pov. Is. xlv. 21, ‘‘a just God and a Saviour.” 
Comp. Is. xii. 2, xxv. 9. The expression is also found in the later 
Epistles of St Paul; ‘‘God our Saviour,” 1 Tim.i.1; Tit. in. 4. 


48, éméBdepev. ‘He looked upon’. 


viv tarelvwow. So Hagar (Gen. xvi. 11) and Hannah (1 Sam.i. 11; 
ef, Ps. exxxviii. 6, cii. 17). The word may be rendered ‘humiliation’, 
Acts vili. 33; Is. i. 9,10. ‘Humility’ is ramewérns. The reader will 
notice in this hymn more than one anticipation of the Beatitudes. 


pakaptovoly pe macar at yeveat. ‘Blessed is the womb that bare 
Thee,” Lk. xi. 27. ‘‘Leah said, The daughters will call me blessed,” 
Gen. xxx. 13; Ps. lxxii. 17. We cannot but wonder at the faith of 
the despised and persecuted Virgin of Nazareth, whose inspired an- 
ticipations have been so amply fulfilled. 


- 49. peydda. gedoléth, Ps. lxxi, 21, exxvi. 3. 
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6 Suvarés. El Shaddai, Job viii. 3; also Gibbér, Ps. xxiv. 8. See 
Pearson On the Creed, Art. 1. 


aytov TO Ovopa avTov. Ps. cxi. 9; “Thou only art holy,” Rev. 
xy. 4. Shem, ‘name,’ is often a reverent periphrasis in Hebrew for God 
Himself. Lev. xxiv. 11,16; Ps. xci. 14; 2 Chr. vi. 20, &c. 


50. to tteos avrov. Ps. lxxxix. 2, 3 and passim. 


els yeveds Kal yeveds. ‘unto generations and generations’; ledér 
vador, Gen. xvii. 9, &c. See Deut. vi. 9, ‘‘Ht nati natorum et qui 
nascentur ab illis.” Virg. 


51. érolynoev Kpdtos. A Hebraism. Ps. cxviii. 15, &c. 


év Bpaxiovt avrov. ‘Thou hast a mighty arm,” Ps. lxxxix. 13. The 
nearest parallel to the remainder of the verse is Job v. 12, © 


52. Kabeirey Suvaeras did Opdvwv. ‘He puts down potentates from 
thrones.’ The aorists throughout are gnomic, i.e. they do not express 
single but normal acts. Winer, indeed, denies this gnomic use of the 
aorist—to express what is wont to be done—in the N. T. (Gram., p. 293); 
but his explanation that the aorists represent the rapid succession of 
(normal) facts, comes to the same thing. See a marked instance in 
Jas. i. 11 dvérevdev 6 HrLos...Kal €Enpave Tov xdpTrov. Hence Bleek renders 
these aorists by presents which is also the English way of expressing 
the gnomic aorist. Thus modd\d mapa yrdunv érece Means ‘many 
things happen unexpectedly.’ The thought iscommon throughout the 
Bible, e.g. Lk. xviii. 14; Dan. iv. 30; 1 Sam. i1.6—10; Ps. cxiii. 6—8; 
1 Cor. i. 26—29. The ancients noticed the fact (kikdos trav dvOpwryiwy 
éorl mopnyyarwv, Hdt. t. 207; ‘‘Irus et est subito qui modo Croesus 
erat,” Ov. Trist. 111. vil. 41), but did not draw the true lessons from it. 
With the general thought compare Wisd, v. 23, ‘‘Ill dealings shall 
overthrow the thrones of the mighty.” The rare word duvacras 
is rendered potentiates in 1 Tim. vi. 15, 


53. tmevovTas éverAnoev ayabov. ‘My servants shall eat, but ye 
shall be hungry, &c.,” Is. lxv. 13, xxv. 6; Ps. xxxiv. 10, and the 
Beatitude, Matt. v. 6. (See Luke xviii. 14, the Publican and the 
Pharisee.) 


54. dvredaBero. Literally, ‘‘took by the hand.” Is. xli. 8, 9, 
LXX. ‘The proper rendering of the following words is ‘to remember 
mercy—(even as He spake to (mpds) our fathers)—toward (r@) Abra- 
ham and his seed for ever.’ Mic. vii. 20, ‘‘Thou wilt perform...the 
mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the 
days of old.” Gal. ili, 16. ‘*Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made.” 

56. os pyvas tpets. As this would complete the nine months of 
Elizabeth’s ‘full time,’ it might seem probable that the Virgin Mary 
remained at least until the birth of the Baptist. 

timéotpepev. This is a favourite word of St Luke, and almost (Gal. 
2 ET: a vil. 1) peculiar to him. It occurs twenty-one times in this 

ospel. 
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57—80. Tuer Brats or JoHN THE Baptist, 


57%. Again we have triple subsections: a. The Birth of John, 57, 
58. $8. His Circumcision, 59—66. yy, The Song of Zachariah, 
67—80. 


© xpdvos Tov Texety. The genitive depends on the substantive, 
See Winer, p. 340. 


58. of ovyyevets adtis. Rather, ‘her kinsfolk,’ which was the 
original meaning of the word cousins (con-sobrini). See vs. 36. 


épeyaduvev...uer avtis. A Hebraism (vs. 72; 1 Sam. xii. 24. LXX.), 
but an expressive one, ‘God magnified (comp. weyadktve in the Mag- 
nificat) His mercy with her.’ 


*‘T say not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him.” 
G. Exuiot, Stradivarius. 


59. TH Hpépa TH SySon. According to the ordinance of Gen. xvii. 12; 
Lev. xii. 3;—Phil, iii. 5. The name was then given, because at the 
institution of circumcision the names of Abram and Sarai had been 
changed, Gen. xvii. 15. The rite was invested with extreme solemnity, 
and in later times a chair was always put for the prophet Elijah. 


éxddouv. ‘they wished to call.’ Literally, ‘they were calling,’ but 
the imperfect, by an idiomatic use, often expresses an unfulfilled 
attempt. So in Matt. iii. 14, ‘he tried to prevent Him’ (dvexwdver). 
Comp. Thue. tv. 28, é&avexwper Ta eipnucva, ‘he tried to back out of 
his assertions.’ See Brief Greek Syntax, § 136. Winer, p. 284 
(comp. Acts vil. 26, cuv7j\X\accev adrovs, ‘he tried to reconcile them’). 
This is the very meaning of imperfectum, ‘‘in eo quod quis voluit 
facere, nec tamen perfecit.’’ ‘‘Vere incipit actus sed ob impedimenta 
caret eventu.”’ Schafer on Eur. Phoen. 79. 


61. Ovddels éoriy ex THSovyyevelas cov. We finda John among other 
hierarchs in Acts iv. 6, v. 17. Those priests however who passed the 
High Priesthood from one to another—a clique of Herodian Sad- 
ducees—the Boethusim, Kamhiths, Beni Hanan, &c.—were partly of 
Babylonian and Egyptian origin, and had been introduced by Herod 
to support his purposes. They would not be of the kin of Zacharias. — 


62. évévevov. The discussion whether Zacharias was deaf as well 
as mute is a very unimportant one, but the narrative certainly seems 
to imply that he was. 


vo tl dv GéXov. The 7d isan apposition to the following sentence, — 
the question ‘what he might wish.’ Indirect questions are expressed 
by dv with the optative, where dv implies the existence of different 
possibilities. See vi. 11, dueAdAouv...7é av moujoerav. 


63. mvaxiStov. ‘tablet.’ A small wooden tablet (abacus) either 
smeared with wax, or with sand sprinkled over it, on which words 
were written with an iron stylus. Thus ‘John,’ (‘the grace of Jehovah,’) 
is the first word written under the Gospel; the aeon of the written 
Law had ended with Cherem, ‘curse,’ in Mal, iii, 24 (Bengel). 
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éypatpev Aéywv. 2 Kings x.6. It is one of the common picturesque 
pleonasms with which Hebrew abounds. 


*Twdvyns éotlv To Svopa aitov. The Spartan brevity and decision 
of his answer was more marked in the two Aramaic words—\!2¥ }]N)— 
which he probably wrote. 


64. «adveoyxOyn. The aorist implies that the result was immediate, 
The A.V., ‘‘his mouth was opened and his tongue loosed,” translates 
the zeugma of the original, where ‘was opened’ is connected with 
both substantives, though it is not accurately applied to yAwooa 
(comp. Mk. vii. 35). The most marked instances of zeugma in the 
Greek Testament are in 1 Cor. lili. 2, yada Uuds erotica ot Bowud. 
1 Tim. iv. 3, cwrvédrTwv yauelty, aréxecOar Bowudtrwv, See Winer, 
p. 644. For the distinction between zeugma and syllepsis, and 
English and other illustrations of these figures, see Brief Greek 
Syntax p. 195. 


éd\ddev. ‘he began to speak’ (imperfect), the previous verb ‘was 
opened’ being an aorist. For instances of the aorist (of an instant act) 
followed, as here, by the imperfect of a continuous result see Matt. 
xxvi. 59, €fjrovy papruplay Kal odx evpov: Lk, vill. 23, caréBn Nathay 
Kal cuver\npobvro: Mk. vil. 35; Jas. 1. 22, &c. Winer, p. 285. 


65. ddBos. The minds of men at this period were full of dread - 
and agitated expectancy, which had spread even to the heathen. 
Virg. Hcl. 1v.; Orac. Sibyl. u1.; Suet. Vesp. 4; Tac. Hist. v. 13; Jos. 
Bell. Jud. vi. 5, § 4. 


SueAaAetro. The preposition implies that they became the topic of 
mutual conversations. 


66. év TH Kapdia avdray. Comp. ii. 19. The use of xapdig for dpect 
is a Hebraism. 1 Sam. xxi. 12. 


Ti dpa To wadloy rovto trrar; The dpa expresses wonderment, 
and is thoroughly classical, viii. 25, x1i.42. Tis might have been used 
for ri by the common sense-construction (kata ot’veow), but the ri 
expresses more surprise. Comp. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20v7—atros, Gal. 
iv. 19, rexvia...ovs. Winer, p. 153. ‘What then will this child be?’ 
The question implies, not ‘‘What manner of child,” (as in A.V.), but 
‘to what kind of man will this child grow?’ Vulg. Quis, putas, puer 
iste erit? 


Katiyap. For indeed. (SBCDL.) 

Xelp Kuptov wv per’ avrod. The turn of expression is Hebraistic, 
as throughout the chapter. Comp. xiii. 11; Acts xi. 21. ‘‘Let thy 
hand be upon the man of thy right hand,” Ps. lxxx. 17. 


68. Hvdoyntés. This hymn of praise is hence called the Brnz- 
pictus. It is expressed (as was natural) almost exclusively in the 
language of ancient prophecy, Ps. xcviii. 3, cv. 8, 9, cxxxii. 17; Is. 
ix. 2, xl.3; Ezek. xvi. 60, &c. It has been in use in Christian worship 
perhaps as far back as the days of St Benedict in the sixth century, 
and it was early recognised that it is the last Prophecy of the Old 
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Dispensation, and the first of the New, and furnishes a kind of key 
to the evangelical interpretation of all prophecies. It is also a con- 
tinual acknowledgement of the Communion of Saints under the two 
dispensations; for it praises God for the salvation which has been. 
raised up for all ages out of the house of His servant David, and ac- 
cording to the ancient covenant which He made with Abraham (see 
Rom. iv. 11; Gal. iii. 29). Blunt, Annotated Prayer-Book, p. 16. 


Kvptos 6 Geds. ‘The Lord (=Jehovah), the God of Israel.’ 
érroinoev AVtpworv. Literally, ‘‘made a ransom for.” Tit. ii. 14. 


69. Képas cwrnplas. A natural and frequent metaphor. Ezek. 
xxix. 21, ‘‘In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel to 
bud forth.” Lam. ii. 8, ‘‘He hath cut off...all the horn of Israel.’’ 
Ps, exxxii. 17; 1 Sam. 11. 10, ‘‘ He shall exalt the horn of His anointed.”’ 
(A Rabbinic writer says that there are ten horns—those of Abraham, 
Isaac, Joseph, Moses, the horn of the Law, of the Priesthood, of the 
Temple, and of Israel; and some add of the Messiah. They were all 
placed on the heads of the Israelites till they sinned, and then they 
were cut off and given to the Gentiles. Schottgen, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) 
We find the same metaphor in classic writers. ‘‘Tune pauper cornua 
sumit,’? Ov. Art. Am. I. 239; ‘‘addis cornua pauperi,’’ Hor. Od. 111. 
xxi.18. The expression has nothing to do with the horns of the altar, 
1 Kings i. 50, &c. 

qja.oos avTov. The word does not here mean ‘son’ in the original, 
but ‘servant’ being the rendering of the Hebrew ebed, Ps. cxxxii. 10. 


70. Sid ordparos THY aylov...rpopytev aitov. Namely, ‘‘in the 
Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms,’’ see on 
xxiv. 44. The phrase ‘‘by the mouth of” is the circumstantial and 
picturesque mode of expression so common in Semitic style. 


am aidvos. ‘of old.’ aodupepws Kal modurpdrws, *‘fragmentarily 
and multifariously”’ (Heb. i. 1) but *‘in old time” (2 Pet. i. 21) and 
dating back even to the promises to Eve, and to Abraham (Gen. iii. 15, 
xxli. 18, xlix. 10), and the sceptre and the star of Balaam (Numb. 
xxiv. 17), 


71. ocwtyptav. ‘salvation ’—referring back to ‘‘a horn of salvation,” 
to which it isin apposition. The previous verse is a parenthesis. 


& éxOpav apav. No doubt in the first instance the ‘‘enemies”’ 
from which the prophets had promised deliverance were literal enemies 
(Deut. xxxiii. 29; Is. xiv. 2, li. 22, 23, &c.), but every pious Jew would 
understand these words as applying also to spiritual enemies. Still, 
as Godet points out, the utter lack of resemblance between these anti- 
cipations, regarded in a temporal point of view, and the grim realities 
involved in the Fall of Jerusalem and the Rejection of Israel, are a 
sure mark of the authenticity of the narrative. 


72, 73. €deos...pvnoOqvar...cpxov. These three words have been 
thought by some to be an allusion to the three names John (‘ Jehovah’g 
mercy’), Zacharias (‘remembered by Jehovah’), and Elizabeth (see 
p.45). Such plays on words, are exceedingly common in the Bible. 
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For similar possible instances of latent paranomasiae see the author’s 
Life of Christ,.1. 65; 11. 200, 240. 

72. qojoar eos peta TOV Tarépwv pov. ‘To do mercy towards 
(lit. ‘with’) our fathers.” The ‘‘promised”’ is a needless addition of 
the A.V. 


73. Spkov ov wpooev, Gen. xii. 3, xvii. 4, xxii. 16, 17; comp. 
Heb. vii. 18, 14, 17. The cpxov is attracted into the accus. by the 
following relative, although we might suppose a double construction, 
since in the LXX. prvyocdjva takes both a genitive and an accusative. 

Tov Sovvar. The gen. depends on épxov. The use of the genitive of 
the article with the infinitive became very frequent in Hellenistic 
Greek (Acts x. 25, xxvii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 22), 


75. évoo.rnte. Towards God. 


Kal Sukarocivy. Towards men. We have the same words con- 
trasted in 1 Thess. ii. 10, ‘‘how holily and righteously;”’ Eph. iv. 24, 
‘in righteousness and holiness of the truth.” “Oovos, ‘holy,’ is the 
Hebrew Chasid, whence the ‘Chasidim’ (Pharisees); and d/xavos is the 
Hebrew Zsaddik, whence some derive the name ‘Sadducees.’ 


76. tavotoy. ‘little child *__¢quantillus nunc es,”’ Bengel, From 
this diminutive is derived our word ‘page.’ 


moo Tpocdrov. Redundant, like the Hebrew sn, 


éroisdoat 6Sovs avrov. An allusion to the prophecies of the Fore- 
runner in Is, xl. 3; Mal. i. 1. 


77. yvaou.w awrnypias. A clear proof that these prophecies had not 
the local and limited sense of national prosperity which some have 
supposed. 


évddéoe. In remission. Comp. Acts v. 31, “to be a Prince anda, 
Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” 


78. Sid omAdyxva éd€ovs. Literally, “Because of the heart of 
mercy.” Dmrrdyxva (literally ‘bowels’ rechamim) is a _ favourite 
word with St Paul to express emotion (2 Cor, vil. 15; Phil. i. 8, 
ii. 1; Philem. 7, 12, 20, &c.). The expression is common to Jewish 
(Prov. xii. 10, &c.) and classical writers. (Aesch, Choeph. xu, 7.) 


avarokr. The word dvarod7 is used by the LXX. to translate both 
Motsah ‘the dawn’ (Jer. xxxi. 40) and Tsemach ‘branch’ (Zech. iii. 8, 
vi. 12; Jer. xxili. 5. See on Matt. ii. 23). Here the context shews 
that the dawn is intended, though the word itself might equally mean 
the rising of a star, as in Aesch: Agam.7. Mal. iy. 2, ‘¢Unto you that 
fear My name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in His 
wings.” See Is, ix. 2; Matt. iv. 16; John i. 4, 5; Rev. yii. 2. 


ereckeparo. in some MSS. ‘shall visit.’ 


79. emdava. Ist aor. inf., a late (and Doric) form for émdjva. 


oKia Savatov. The Hebrew Tsalmaveth. Job x. 21, xxxviii, 17; 
Ps. xxiii, 4, cvii. 10; Is. ix. 2; Matt. iv. 16, &c. 
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80. ‘To 8 madlov nugavev kal ékparatovro mvedvpart. The nitaver 
refers to bodily, and the éxparasovro to mental growth. The descrip- 
tion resembles that of the childhood of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 26) and of 
our Lord (Lk. ii. 40—52). Nothing however is said of ‘favour with 
men.’ In the case of the Baptist, as of others, ‘the boy was father to 
the man,’ and he probably shewed from the first that rugged sternness 
which is wholly unlike the winning grace of the child Christ. ‘The 
Baptist was no Lamb of God. He was a wrestler with life, one to 
whom peace does not come easily, but only after a long struggle. His 
restlessness had driven him into the desert, where he had contended for 
years with thoughts he could not master, and from whence he uttered 
his startling alarms tothe nation. He was among the dogs rather than 
among the lambs of the Shepherd.” (Ecce Homo.) 


qv év rats épypots. Not in sandy deserts like those of Arabia, but in 
the wild waste region south of Jericho and the fords of Jordan as far as 
the shores of the Dead Sea. This was known as Araboth or ha-Arabah, 
2 Kings xxv. 4, 5 (Heb.); Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 8; Matt. iii. 1. See on 
vs. 39. This region, especially where it approached the Ghor and the 
Dead Sea, was lonely and forbidding in its physical features, and 
would suit the stern spirit on which it also reacted. In1 Sam. xxiii. 19 
it is called Jeshimon or ‘the Horror.’ The political unsettlement, the 
shamelessness of crime, the sense of secular exhaustion, the wide- 
spread Messianic expectation, marked ‘the fulness of time,’ and drove 
men to desire solitude. John was by no means the only hermit. Banus 
the Pharisee also lived a life of ascetic hardness in the Arabah, and 
Josephus tells us that he lived with him for three years in his mountain- 
cave on fruits and water. (Jos. Vit.2.) But there is not in the Gospels 
the faintest trace of any intercourse between John, or our Lord and His 
disciples, and the Essenes. John has Messianic hopes; the Essenes 
had laid them aside. The Hssenes were recluse ascetics; St John is a 
preacher, a reformer, a missionary. ‘The Essenes were mystics; St 
John is intensely practical (see Godet; p. 145). The great Italian 
painters follow a right conception when they paint éven the boy John 
as emaciated with early asceticism. In 2 Esdras ix. 24 the seer is 
directed to go into a field where no house is, and to ‘‘taste no flesh, 
drink no wine, and eat only the flowers of the field,” as a preparation 
for ‘talking with the Most High.’ It is doubtful whether Christian 
Art is historically correct in representing the infant Jesus and John 
as constant friends and playmates. Zacharias and Elizabeth, being 
aged, must have early left John an orphan, and his desert life began 
with his boyish years. Ftrther, the habits of Orientals are exceed- 
ingly stationary, and when once settled it is only on the rarest 
occasions that they leave their homes. The training of the son of 
the priest and the ‘Son of the Carpenter’ (Matt. xili. 55) of Nazareth 
had been widely different, nor is it certain that they had ever met each 
other until the Baptism of Jesus (John 1. 31), 


dvadelEews abrod. His public ministry, literally, “‘ appointment” or 
manifestation. The verb (avéSecéev) occurs in x, 1; Actsi, 24, Thus 
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St John’s life, like that of our Lord, was spent first in hallowed 
seclusion, then in public ministry. 


At this point ends the first very interesting document of which St 
Luke made use. The second chapter, though in some respects analo- 
gous to it, is less imbued with the Hebraic spirit and phraseology. 


CHAPTER IL 


5. yvvauxt is omitted by NBCDL, and various Fathers; as also 
by La, Ti. &e. 


14. evdoKlas. This is the reading of SABD. The Gothic, Vul- 
gate, Itala,-and most Fathers. Beza, Mill, Bengel La. Ti. W. H. 
&c. The evdoxia may have come from the other nominatives éééa, 
elpyvy. 

22. avray. NAB and most editors. It is probably by a mere error 
that D reads av’rov. 


33. & warip avTod Kal a prytnp aitod. So NBDL, Vulg. and 
various Fathers. It may have been altered from dogmatic prejudices 
into "Iwond kat y wnrnp adrod. 


37. tows. NABL, Copt. Sah. &c. 
38. ‘IepovoaArjp, SB. ev ‘Iep. AD. 
43. &yvoray of yovets attod, So NBDL, Jerome, Gr. La. Ti. 


Co. II. 1—?7. Tuer Brera or Jesus Curist. 


In this chapter as in the last there is a prevailing triplicity of 
arrangement. In the first section we have—a. The Nativity, 1—7. 
8. The Angelic Announcement, 8—14. y. The Visit of the Shep- 
herds, 15—20. 


1, enNOev Sdypa mapa Kalcapos Avyotorou amoypdder Sat tacay 
THV oikoupéevynv. The verb é&iA0ev is a Hebraism in this sense, Dan.. 
ix, 2,3. ‘That there should be an enrolment of the habitable world.’ 
The verb droypagecOa is here probably passive (Vulg. ut describere- 
tur), though we have the aorist middle droypdwacOa ‘to enroll him- 
self’ in vs. 5. The registration (droypadn) did not necessarily involve 
a taxing (aroriuno.s), though it was frequently the first step in that 
direction. ‘Two objections have been made to the historic credibility 
of the decree, and both have been fully met: 
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1. It is said ‘that there is no trace of such a decree in secular 
history.’ The answer is that (a) the argumentum e silentio is here 
specially invalid because there happens to be a singular deficiency of 
minute records respecting this epoch in the ‘profane’ historians. 
The history of Nicolaus of Damascus, the flatterer of Herod, is not 
extant. Tacitus barely touches on this period (Ann. 1. 1, “‘pauca de 
Augusto”). There is a hiatus in Dion Cassius from a.v.c. 748—752. 
Josephus does not enter upon the history of these years. (8) There 
are distinct traces that such a census took place. Augustus with his 
own hand drew up a Rationarium of the Empire (a sort of Roman 
Doomsday Book, afterwards epitomised into a Breviarium), which 
included the allied kingdoms (Tac. Ann. 1.11; Suet. Aug. 28), and 
appointed twenty Commissioners to draw up the necessary lists 
(Suidas s.v. amoypap7). 


2. It is said ‘that in any case Herod, being a rex socius (for 
Judaea was not annexed to the Province of Syria till the death of 
Archelaus, a.D. 6), would have been exempt from such a registration.’ 
The answer is that (a) the Clitae were obliged to furnish such a 
census though they were under an independent prince, Archelaus 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 41; cf. 1.11, regna). (8) That Herod, a mere crea- 
ture of the Emperor, would have been the last person to resist his 
wishes (Jos. Antt. xiv, 14. 4; xv. 6. 7; xvi. 9. 3). (y) That this 
Census, enforced by Herod, was so distasteful to the Jews that it 
probably caused the unexplained tumults which occurred at this very 
period (Jos. Antt. xv11. 2.4; B. J. 1. 33, § 2).. This is rendered more 
probable by the Targum of Jonathan on Hab. iii. 17, which has, ‘‘the 
Romans shall be rooted out; they shall collect no more tribute (Ke- 
sooma=census) from Jerusalem” (Gfrérer, Jahrh. d. Heils, 1. 42). 
That the Emperor could issue such a decree for Palestine shews that 
the fulfilment of the old Messianic promises was near at hand. The 
a had departed from Judah; the Lawgiver from between his © 
eet. 


As regards both objections, we may say (i) that St Luke, a writer of 
proved carefulness and accuracy, writing for Gentiles who could at 
once have detected and exposed an error of this kind is very unlikely 
(taking the lowest grounds) to have been guilty of such carelessness. 
(ii) That Justin Martyr, a native of Palestine, writing in the middle of 
the second century, three times appeals to the census-lists (aroypadal) 
made by Quirinus when he was first Procurator, bidding the Romans 
search their own archives as to the fact (Apol. 1. 34. 46; Dial. c. 
Tryph. 78), as also does Tertullian (Adv. Mare. 1v. 7.19). (iii) If 
St Luke had made a mistake it would certainly have been challenged 
by such able critics as Celsus and Porphyry ;—but they never impugn 
his statement. On every ground therefore we have reason to trust 
the statement of St Luke, and in this as in many other instances (see 
my Life of St Paul, 1.118) what have been treated as his ‘manifest 
errors’ have turned out to be interesting historic facts which he 
alone preserves for us. Special monographs on the subject have 
been written by Zumpt, Huschke, Wieseler, and others. Among 
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many divergences of opinion it is now generally admitted, on grounds 
of simple history, that a census of some kind or other took place at 
this time. 

TAcav Thy oilkovpevynv. ‘the habitable world,’ i.e. the Roman Em- 
pire, the orbis terrarum (Acts xi. 28, &c.; Polyb. v1. 50). 

2. avTy atroypahy mparyn éyévero tyewovevovTos THS Buplas Kvupn- 
viov. ‘This first enrolment took place’ (literally ‘took place as 
the jirst’) ‘when Quirinus was governor of Syria.’ We are here met 
by an apparent error on which whole volumes have been written. 
Quirinus (or Quirinius, for the form of his name is not absolutely 
certain) was governor (Praeses, Legatus) of Syria in s.p. 6, ten years 
after this time, and he then carried out a census which led to the 
revolt of Judas of Galilee, as St Luke himself was aware (Acts v. 37). 
Hence it is asserted that St Luke made an error of ten years in the 
governorship of Quirinus, and the date of the census, which vitiates 
his historic authority. Two ways of obviating this difficulty may 
finally be rejected. ; 

(a) One is to render the words ‘took place before (rpdérn) Quirinus 
was governor.’ The translation is. entirely untenable, and is not 
supported by wpwrés wou ‘before me’ in John i, 30. And if this were 
the meaning the remark would be most unnecessary. The worst of 
all possible ways of avoiding a difficulty, real or imaginary, doctrinal 
or historical, is the too common method of suggesting some impos- 
sible translation or emendation. 


(8) Others would render the verb éyévero by ‘took effect:’—this 
enrolment was begun at this period (z.c. 4 of our vulgar era) by P. 
Sentius Saturninus, but not completed till the Procuratorship of 
Quirinus a.p. 6. But this is to give a strained meaning to the verb, 
as well as to take the ordinal (rpwrn) as though it were an adverb 
(3pwrov). 

(y) A third, and more tenable, view is to extend the meaning of 
Nyemovevovros ‘was governor’ to imply that Quirinus, though not 
actually Governor of Syria, yet might be called nyeusy, either (i) as 
one of the twenty taxers or commissioners of Augustus, or (ii) as 
holding some procuratorial office (as Epitropos or joint Epitropos with 
Herod; comp. Jos. Antt. xv. 10.3; B. J. 1. 20. 4). It is, however, a 
strong objection to this solution (i) that the commissioners were apuoTor, 
optimates or nobles, whereas Quirinus was a novus homo: and to (ii) 
that St Luke is remarkably accurate in his use of titles. 


(6) A fourth view, and one which I still hold to be the right 
solution, is that first developed by A. W. Zumpt (Das Geburtsjahr 
Christi, 1870), and never seriously refuted, though often sneered at. 
It is that Quirinus was twice Governor of Syria, once in B.c. 4 when 
he began the census (which may have been ordered, as Tertullian 
says, by Varus, or by P. Sentius Saturninus); and once in a.p. 6 
when he carried it to completion. It is certain that in a.v.c. 753 
Quirinus conquered the Homonadenses in Cilicia, and was rector to 
Gaius Caesar. Now it is highly probable that these Homonadenses 
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were at that time under the jurisdiction of the propraetor of the 
Imperial Province of Syria, an office which. must in that case have 
been held by Quirinus between B.c. 4—8.c. 1. The indolence of Varus 
and his friendship with Archelaus may have furnished strong reasons 
- for superseding him, and putting the diligent and trustworthy Quirinus 
in his place. Whichever of these latter views be accepted, one thing 
is certain, that no error is demonstrable, and that on independent 
historical grounds, as well as from his own proved accuracy in other 
instances, we have the strongest reason to admit the probability of 
St Luke’s reference. 


Kvpynvlov. This is the Greek form of the name Quirinus, Orelli ad 
Tac. Ann. 11. 30. B however reads Kvupelvov. All that we know of 
him is that he was of obscure and provincial origin, and rose to the 
consulship by activity and military skill, afterwards earning a tri- 
umph for his successes in Cilicia. He was harsh, and avaricious, but 
a loyal soldier; and he was honoured with a public funeral in a.p. 21 
(Tac. Ann. 11. 30, 111, 22, 48; Suet, 7b, 49, &c.). 


3. txaoros eis THy EavTov mod. This method of enrolment was 
a concession to Jewish prejudices. The Roman method was to enrol 
each person at his own place of residence. Incidentally this un- 
explained notice proves that St Luke is dealing with an historical 
enrolment. 


4. do...e«. The prepositions are here used with classical accu- 
racy. amo means ‘direction from’ (ab); ék means ‘from within’ 
(ex). 

modu AavelS. 1 Sam, xvii. 12, ** David was the son of that Eph- 
rathite of Bethlehem-Judah whose name was Jesse.” : 


qris. In Hellenistic Greek many relative pronouns (properly used 
in indirect sentences, repetitions, &c.) being mere luxuries of language 
tend to disappear, as in modern Greek, or are used without distinc- 
tion. ris is here used correctly (like ‘‘the which’ in Shakespeare 
and in Gen. i. 29). In the N. T, dg7is is more common than gs. 


BybrActp. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Mic. v. 2, ‘*Thou, 
Bethlehem-Ephratah...out of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel.” Cf. iv. 8, ‘* And thou, O tower of the flock” 
(Migdol Eder, Gen. xxxv, 21), ‘‘ unto thee shall it come, even the first 
dominion.” 


Bethlehem (‘ House of Bread,’ to which the mystical method of 
Scriptural interpretation refers such passages as Is. xxxili. 16, LXX.; 
John vi. 51, 58) is the very ancient Ephrath (‘fruitful’) of Gen. xxxv. 
16, xlvili. 7; Ps. exxxii. 6. It is a small town six miles from Jeru- 
salem, It was the scene of the death of Rachel (Gen. xxxv. 19); of 
the story of Ruth; and of the early years of the life of David (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii. 15). Our Lord does not seem to have ever 
visited it again. The name is now corrupted into Beitlahm, ‘ house 
of flesh.’ 
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é olkov kal rarpids AavelS, of the house and family (Eph, iii. 15) 
of David. The humble condition of Joseph as a provincial carpenter 
in no way militates against this. Hillel, the great contemporary 
Rabbi, who also claimed to be a descendant of David, began life as 
a half-starved porter ; and numbers of beggars in the Hast wear the 
green turban which shews them to be undisputed descendants of Mo- 
hammed. 


5. atmoypapacOar, ‘to enrol himself.’ 


ctv Mapidp. If these words be taken with dmoypd~acOa they 
would imply either that the presence of women was obligatory, 
as Ulpian says (De Censibus), or that Mary had some possession at 
Bethlehem. It is uncertain whether her presence was obligatory 
(Dion. Hal. 1v. 5; Lact. De Mort. Persec. 23) or voluntary; but it 
is obvious that at so trying a time, and after what she had suffered 
(Matt. i. 19), she would cling to the presence and protection of her 
husband. Nor is it wholly impossible that she saw in the providen- 
tial circumstances a fulfilment of prophecy, 


TH epvyorevpéevy avta, who was betrothed to him; ‘wife’ is omitted 
in BDL. 


6. érAyjolnoay ai qpépar. There is a reasonable certainty that 
our Lord was born B.c. 4 of our era, and it is probable that He was 
born (according to the unanimous tradition of the Christian Church) 
in winter. There is nothing to guide us as to the actual day of His 
birth. It was unknown to the ancient Christians (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1, 21). Some thought that it took place on May 20 or April 20. 
There is no trace of the date Dec, 25 earlier than the fourth century, 
but it is accepted by Athanasius, Jerome, Ambrose, &c. 


7. Kal ¢rexey. See note on i. 9, The belief in a painless birth, 
clauso utero, and similar miracles, which are found in some Fa- 
thers, are apocryphal fictions which derive no countenance from the 
Gospels. See vs. 23, 


mpwtotokov. The word has no decisive bearing on the controversy 
as to the ‘brethren of Jesus,’ as it does not necessarily imply that 
the Virgin had other children. See Heb. i, 6, where first-born =only- 
begotten. 


éorrapyavecey aitéy, Ezek. xvi. 4. In her poverty she had none 
to help her, but (in the common fashion of the Hast) wound the 
babe round and round with swathes with her own hands. 


év darvy. If the Received Text were correct it would be ‘in 
the manger,’ but the article is omitted by ABDL. ¢drvy is some- 
times rendered ‘stall’ (as in Luke xiii, 15; 2 Chron. xxxii. 28, LXX.); 
but ‘manger’ is probably right here. It is derived from rardéoua, 
‘Teat’ (Curtius, Griech. Et. 1. 84), and is used by the LXX. for the 
Hebrew OAN ‘crib,’ in Prov. xiv. 4. Mangers are very ancient, and 
are to this day sometimes used as cradles in the East (Thomson, 
Land and Book, 1. 533). The ox and the ass which are traditionally 
represented in pictures are only mentioned in the apocryphal Gospel 
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of Matthew xiv., and were suggested by Is. i. 8, and Hab. iii. 2, which 
in the LXX. and the ancient Latin Version (Itala) was mistranslated 
‘*‘ Between two animals thou shalt be made known,” 


OUVK Iv avTots Tétros évy TO KaTahtpatt. Kard\uua may also mean 
guest-chamber as in xxii. 11, but inn seems to be here the right render- 
ing. There is another word for inn, zravéoxe?ov (x. 34), which implies 
an inn with a host. Bethlehem was a poor place, and its inn was 
probably a mere khan or caravanserai, which is an enclosed space sur- 
rounded by open recesses of which the paved floor (leewan) is raised a 
little above the ground. There is often no host, and the use of any 
vacant leewan is free, but the traveller pays a trifle for food, water, &c. 
If the khan be crowded the traveller must be content with a corner of 
the courtyard or enclosed place among the cattle, or else in the stable. 
The stable is often a limestone cave or grotto, and there is a very 
ancient tradition that this was the case in the khan of Bethlehem. 
(Just. Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 78, and the Apocryphal Gospels, 
Protev. xix., Evang. Infant. ili, &c.) If, as is most probable, the 
traditional site of the Nativity is the real one, it took place in one of 
the caves where St Jerome spent so many years (Ep. 24, ad Marcell.) 
as a hermit, and translated the Bible into Latin (the Vulgate). This 
fact must not, however, be connected with Is. xxxiii. 16, which has 
nothing to do with it. The khan perhaps dated back as far as the 
days of David under the name of the House or Hotel (Gérooth) of 
Chimham (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38; Jer. xli. 17). 

The tender grace and perfect simplicity of the narrative is one of the 
marks of its truthfulness, and is again in striking contrast with the 
endlessly multiplied miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels. ‘The un- 
fathomable depths of the divine counsels were moved; the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up; the healing of the nations was 
issuing forth; but nothing was seen on the surface of human society 
but this slight rippling of the water.” Isaac Williams, The Nativity. 


s—20. Tur ANGELS TO THE SHEPHERDS, 


8. mowséves. Shepherds at this time were a despised class, so that 
in this instance first rrwxol edayyedifovrar. vii. 22 (Meyer). Why 
these were the first to whom was revealed the birth of Him who was 
called the Lamb of God we are not told. The sheep used for the 
daily sacrifice were pastured in the fields of Bethlehem. 


dypavdovvrTes. This does not prove, as some have supposed, that 
the Nativity took place in spring, for in some pastures of Palestine the 
shepherds to this day bivouac with their flocks in winter. See, how- 
ever, Robinson, Bibl. Res. 1. 505, who thinks that this would not be 
possible at Bethlehem in the rainy season of December. On the other 
hand, we cannot estimate the extent to which the climate may have 
altered. | 

év ty Xopa TH airy. Tradition says that they were natives of the 
little village Beth-zur (Josh. xv. 58; Neh. iii. 16), They were feeding 
their flocks in the same fields from which David had been summoned 
to feed Jacob, God’s people, and Israel His inheritance, i 
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9. Kat. The phrase idov often introduces some strange or memo- 
rable event; but is here omitted by NBL and some versions. 


éréorn. A common word in St Luke, who uses it eighteen times, 
xxiv. 4; Acts xii. 7, &c. It may mean stood by them. 


Sd—a Kupfov. The Shechinah, or cloud of brightness which 
symbolised the Divine Presence, as in Ex. xxiv. 16; 1 Kings viii. 10; 
Is. vi. 1—3; Acts vii. 55. See on i. 35. The presence of the She- 
chinah was reckoned as one of the most precious blessings of Israel, 
Rom. ix. 4, 

10. evayyeAtfopar. See on i. 19. 

Xapav peydAnv. See Is. lil. 7, lxi. 1; Rom.v. 11; 1 Pet. 1.8. The 
contrast of the condition of despair and sorrow into which the heathen 
world had sunk and the joy of Christians even in the deepest adversity 
—as when we find ‘“‘joy”’ to be the key-note of the letter written to 
Philippi by the suffering prisoner St Paul—is a striking comment on 
this promise. Even the pictures and epitaphs of the gloomy cata- 
combs are full of joy and brightness. 


yTts. The relative is emphatic— such that it shall be.’ 
wayvtitTo Aaw. ‘To all the people’ sc. of Israel. 
11. éréx%. A form not found in classical Attic. 


catyp. It is a curious fact that ‘Saviour’ and ‘Salvation,’ so 
common in St Luke and St Paul (in whose writings they occur forty- 
four times), are comparatively rare in the rest of the New Testament. 
‘Saviour’ only occurs in John iv. 42; 1 John iv. 14; and six times in 
2 Pet. and Jude; ‘salvation’ only in John iv. 22, and thirteen times 
in the rest of the N. T. 


Xpirtos kvptos. ‘God hath made that same Jesus whom ye cru- 
cified both Lord and Christ,’ Acts ii. 36; Phil. ii. 11. ‘Christ’ or 
‘ Anointed’ is the Greek equivalent of Messiah. In the Gospels it is 
almost invariably an appellative, ‘the Christ.’ But as time advanced 
if was more and more used without the article as a proper name. 
a Lord was ‘anointed’ with the Holy Spirit as Prophet, Priest and 

ing. 


Kuptos. In the lower sense the word is used as a title of distine- 
tion; in the higher sense it is (as in the LXX.) the equivalent 
of the Hebrew ‘Jehovah ’—the ineffable name. ‘‘ We preach Christ 
Jesus the Lord,” 2 Cor. iv. 5 (see Phil. ii. 11; Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Cor. 
vill. 6; ““No one can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost,”’ 1 Cor. xii. 3). 


12. To onpetov, ‘the sign.’ Comp. Is, vii. 14. 
Bpédos, ‘a babe.’ 


eorapyavwpévov. The participle is here regarded as an adjective, 
and is followed by xetuevor. 


13. mAn%0s orpatias ovpavlov. The Sabaoth, or Tseba hashamayim. 
TK, xxu. 19; Ps, ciii. 21; Matt. xxvi. 53; Rom, ix, 29; Jas. v. 4. 
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‘¢Ten thousand times ten thousand stood before Him,” Dan. vii. 10; 
Rey. v. 11, 12. The word is also used of the stars as objects of hea- 
then worship, Acts vil. 42. 


14. év twhloros. i.e., in highest heaven, Job xvi. 19; Ps. exlviii, 
1; comp. ‘the heavenlies’’ in-Eph, i. 3, &c.; Ececlus. xliii. 9. 
él yijs eiptjv1. 
‘“‘No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung: 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by.” 
Mixton, Ode on the Nativity. 


This however is only an ideal aspect of affairs, and the closing at 
this time of the Temple of Janus had little or no meaning. It was 
not in this sense that the birth of Christ brought Peace. If we under- 
stood the expression thus we might well say with Coleridge: 


‘‘ Strange Prophecy ! if all the screams 
Of all the men that since have died 
To realize war’s kingly dreams 
Had risen at once in one vast tide, 
The choral song of that vast multitude 
Had been o’erpowered and lost amid the uproar rude.”’ 


The Angels sang indeed of such an ultimate Peace; but also of ‘‘the 
peace which passeth understanding;” of that peace whereof Christ 
said, ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my peaceI give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” See Prov. iii. 17; on which the Book 
of Zohar remarks that it means peace in heaven and on earth, and in 
this world and the next. As regards earthly peace He himself said, 
‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword,” Matt. x. 834; Lk. xii.51. See this contrast 
magnificently shadowed forth in Is. ix. 5, 6. 


évy dvOpdmots evdoxias. The reading evdoxia ‘goodwill,’ is found in 

B’; but NABD read evdoxias, and if this be the right reading the 
meaning is ‘‘on earth peace among men of good will” (hominibus 
bonae voluntatis, Vulg.), i.e. those with whom God is well pleased. 
“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that hope in His mercy,” 
Ps, exlvii. 11; comp. xii. 32, ‘‘it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” The construction ‘*men of good will’’ would 
be rare in this sense, but the triple parallelism of the verse, 

Glory to God in the highest 

Peace to men whom God loves on earth 
seems to favour it. In either case the verse implies that “being 
justified by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Rom. v. 1. The adoption of the reading evdoxias by the R.V. 
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(‘*‘peace among men in whom He is well pleased”) has been fiercely 
attacked, but has always been the accepted reading of the Western 
Church, and is found in a passage of Origen. It may be doubted 
whether the Angels meant to contrast the future privileges of Man 
with their own (Heb. ii. 15). The meaning is “‘God’s peace among all 
to whom these tidings shall come, and who in accepting them become 
His dear children, the objects of His good pleasure,’ (Humphry). 
The ‘towards’ of the A.V. is wrong, and must be altered into 
‘‘among”’ (év). 
‘‘ Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love towards men of love—salvation and release.’”’—KEBLE. 


15. Kal éyévero.... In Hellenistic Greek éyévero sometimes be- 
comes little more than a particle of transition in coordinated sentences, 
See 1. 59. | 


SreAOwprev $4}. ‘Come now! let us go.’ 


16. advevpay ‘discovered after search.’ These forms of the 2nd 
aorist in ay are due to false analogy. They have been restored by 
modern editors from the best MSS., but it is perhaps impossible to 
decide how far they may have been due to the copyists. This verb is 
only found again in Acts xxi, 4 in the N. T. 


17. éyvépicav. Thus the shepherds were the first Christian 
preachers. The reading dveyv. may have sprung from the previous 
dé by homoeoteleuton. : 


19. wdvTa To pypara tadTa ‘all these things’ or ‘words.’ 


cuverijoe. The imperfect follows the aorist as in i. 64 (where see 
note). ‘I'he verb is used in Dan. vii. 28; Mk. vi. 20. 


cuvvBaddovoa. Literally, ‘‘casting together,” i.e. comparing and 
considering; like our ‘casting in mind.’ Comp. Gen. xxxvii. 11, “his 
father observed the saying.” She did not at once understand the full 
significance of all these events, 


20. SofdfovTes kal aivovyres. Glorifying God for the greatness of 
the event, and praising Him for its mercy (Godet). 


21. THE CIRCUMCISION. 


21. Tov wepitenety aitov. The genitive of the purpose. The old 
way of explaining it was to understand évexa or ydpiv, but it is neither 
an ellipse nor an Hebraism, but a classic idiom resulting from the 
original force of the genitive, see Winer p. 341. This construction is 
specially common in St Luke (ii. 22, v. 7, xxi. 22, xxii. 31; Acts i. 2, 
&¢c.) It must be distinguished from the genitives in i. 57, il. 6, which 
depend on the substantives. Gen. xvii. 12. Doubtless the rite was 
performed by Joseph. ‘‘Jesus Christ was a minister of the circum- 
cision” (i.e. went to the Jew first) ‘‘for the truth of God to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers,” Rom. xv. 8; Gal. iv. 4. Thus 
it became Him ‘to be made like unto His brethren, and to fulfil all 
righteousness,’ Matt. iii. 15. Christ suffered pain thus early for our 
sake to teach us that, though He ordained for us the painless rite of 
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baptism, we must practise the spiritual cireumcision—the circumcision 
of the heart. He came ‘not to destroy the Law but to fuljil,” Matt. 
v.17; yevduevos 1rd voor, Gal. iv. 4. 


‘He, who with all heaven’s heraldry whilere 
Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease. 
Alas, how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 
His infancy to seize!” 
Miuton, The Circumcision. 
kal, There is a mixture of two constructions, namely ér\yjoOnoar... 
kal and ore éX...€kANOn (comp. vii. 12). 


ékAn On TO Svopa avTod "Incots. See on i. 31. The name of the 
child was bestowed at circumcision, as with us at baptism. Among 
Greeks and Romans also the genethlia and nominalia were on the 
eighth or ninth day. Observe the brief notice of Christ’s circumcision 
compared with the fuller and more elaborate account of John’s. ‘‘In 
the person of John the rite of circumcision solemnised its last glories.” 


22—24. Tuer PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


22. tov KaSapicpov avray, ‘their purification.” The reading 
auT7js, ‘her,’ of the Received Text is almost unsupported. All the 
Uncials read airway, ‘their,’ except D, which probably by an oversight 
reads avrov, ‘His.’ Strictly speaking, the child was never purified, but 
_ only the mother (Lev. xii. 1—8). The purification took place on the 
' fortieth day after the Nativity, and till then a mother was not per- 
mitted to leave her house. The feast of the Presentation was known 
in the Eastern Church as the ‘YrarayvT7. 


Kata Tov vopov Mwicéws. See this Law in Lev. xii. 2—4. Jesus 
was ‘‘made of a woman, made under the Law, to redeem those that 
were under the Law, that we might receive the adoption of sons,” 
Gal. iv. 4, 5. 


dvyyayov. The road from Bethlehem to Jerusalem is a descent, 
but avdyewv is naturally used of the Capital, and especially of the 
Temple which is on a hill (often called by the Rabbis ‘‘the hill of the 
House’). 


23. Kalds yéyparrat évy vow kupfov. The term yéyparra implies 
the permanence of the Law (Luther, stehet geschrieben). ‘The tribe of 
Levi were sanctified to the Lord in lieu of the firstborn, and originally 
all the firstborn in excess of the number of the Levites had to be 
redeemed with five shekels of the sanctuary (about 15 shillings), a 
rule afterwards extended to all the firstborn. Ex. xiii, 2, xxi. 29, 
<xxiv. 19; Dimou. £5, xviii. 16, 16; 


24. {evyos Tpvyévev 7 Sto veoowots. Lev. xii. 8. The offering ap- 
pointed was a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon 
or turtledove for a sin-offering, which were to be brought to the door 
of the tabernacle and with which “the priest shall make an atonement 
for her and she shall be clean.” But the Law of Moses, with that 
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thoughtful tenderness which characterises many of its provisions, 
allowed a poor mother to bring two turtledoves instead; and since 
turtledoves (being migratory) are not always procurable, and old 
pigeons are not easily caught, offered the alternative of ‘two young 
pigeons.” lev. xii. 6—8. (Tristram.) 


25—35. SIMEON AND THE Nuno Dimi1rTtTI!s. 


25. dv0pwiro0s...@ dvopa Lupedy. This cannot be Rabban Shimeon 
the son of Hillel (whom the Talmud is on this account supposed to 
pass over almost unnoticed), because he would hardly have been 
spoken of so slightly as dv@pwios, ‘a person.’ The Apocryphal 
Gospels call him ‘‘the great teacher ”’ (James xxvi., Nicod. xvi.). 

evAaBys used only by St Luke. Acts ii, 5, vill. 2, meH#-—t2 (properly 
‘holding well.’’) 

TpPOToEXOpEvos TapakAno TOV IopayA. See Gen. xlix.18. ‘They 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me,” Is. xlix. 23. ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God,” Is. xl. 1. Joseph of Arima- 
thea is also described as one who “ waited for the Kingdom of God,”’ 
Mk. xv. 43. “May I see the consolation of Israel!’’ was a common 
Jewish formula, and a prayer for the Advent of the Messiah was daily 
used; and Menachem ‘the Consoler’. was recognised as one of the 
names of the Messiah. mapdxkAyow is anarthrous, because the word 
had become technical. 


26. vavtTo kexpynpariopévov. For the use of this word to imply 
a divine communication see Acts x. 22; Matt. 11.12. xpnuatiopds an 
oracle Rom, xi. 4. Christian legend says that he had stumbled at 
Is. vii. 14, ‘‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive,” and had received a 
divine intimation that he should not die till he had seen it fulfilled 
(Nicephorus, a.p. 1450). The notion of his extreme age is not derived 
from Scripture but from the ‘Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,’ which 
says that he was 113. 


tov Xpiotov kupfov. The anointed of Jehovah. 
27. évto mvedpatrt. ‘In the (Holy) Spirit.’ 
év T@ cioayayely...td matdtoy. The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 


(vi.) says that he saw Him shining like a pillar of light in His 
mother’s arms, which is probably derived from vs. 82. 


28. avtés. The word is emphatic. He took the child into his 
own arms, 


eis Tas dyKdAas. Hence he is sometimes called Theodokos, ‘the 
receiver of God,’ as Ignatius is sometimes called Theophoros, ‘borne of 
God,’ from the fancy that he was one of the children whom Christ took 
in His arms (see on ix. 47). 


29. Niv adrodves tov SodAdv cov, Sécmora. ‘Now art Thou 
setting free Thy slave, O Master, according to Thy word, in peace.’ 
Niv ‘now, at last!’ The present tense is the so-called praesens 
futurascens where an action still future is spoken of in the present 
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because it is unalterably determined, and the resultis already in course 
of accomplishment. See instances of it in Matt. xxvi. 2 6 vios rod 
avOpwirov mapadidorar; Jo. xiv. 3 maduv Epxomar; Col. ili. 6; Heb. iv. 3. 
See Winer p. 280. This rapturous Psalm—the Nunc Dimittis—has 
formed a part of Christian evening worship certainly since the fifth 
century. Aeozérys is not often used of God (Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10); 
but Simeon here regards himself as a servant to be dismissed by the 
word of his Lord. 


év ciptivy. On leaving a dying person the Jews said, ‘Go in peace 
(Beshalém), Gen. xv. 15. Otherwise they said, ‘Go to peace’ (Le- 
shalém) as Jethro did to Moses. See on vil. 50. 


30. tocwtipiov. This seems to have a wider meaning than ri 
owTnplav. 


32. eis dmoxddubw évav ‘for revelation to.? A memorable 
prophecy, considering that even the Apostles found it hard to grasp the 
full admission of the Gentiles, clearly as it had been indicated in older 
prophecy, e.g. in Ps. xeviii. 2, 3, ‘ All the ends of the earth have seen 
the salvation of our God,’’ Is. i.10. ‘‘I will give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light of the Gentiles,’’ Is. xlii. 6, xlix. 6. Godet 
after pointing out the depth and energy of the Nunc Dimittis excellently 
remarks ‘La banalité légendaire n’a pas plus de part & la composition 
de ce joyau lyrique que la préoccupation dogmatique.”’ 


33. Omarip avtov. This is the undoubted reading, NBDL, &c, 
mept avtov. ‘About Him.’ 


34. Keirat. Compare Phil.i.17. Literally, “lies.” The metaphor 
is taken from a stone which may either become ‘a stone of stum- 
bling’ and ‘a rock of offence’ (Is. vili. 14; Rom. ix. 32, 33; 1 Cor. 
i. 23), or ‘a precious corner-stone’ (1 Pet. ii. 7, 8; Acts iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
gat, Lt). 

eis TOW Kal dvderaciv. ‘For the falling and rising.’ For the 
fall of many Pharisees, Herodians, Sadducees, Nazarenes, Gada- 
renes; and for the rising of all that believed on Him. In some 
cases—as that of Peter and the dying robber—they who fell after- 
wards rose. In all these cases the presence of Christ involved a moral 
judgment. It became ‘a savour of life unto life, or of death unto 
death.’ mrwo.s only occurs again in Matt. vil. 27. 


avriWeyouevov. ‘Which is spoken against.’ ‘*‘As concerning this 
sect we know that everywhere it is spoken against,” Acts xxviii. 22. 
Jesus was called ‘‘this deceiver,” ‘‘a Samaritan,’ ‘‘a demoniac,” and 
in the Talmud He is only alluded to as ‘So and So’ (Peloni), ‘that 
man’ (Otho haish), ‘Absalom,’ ‘the hung’ (Thaloot), ‘the son of Pan- 
dera,’ &c. To this day Nuzrani, ‘Christian,’ is—after ‘ Jew’—the 
most stinging term of reproach throughout Palestine. Among Pagans 
the Christians were charged with cannibalism, incest, and every con- 
ceivable atrocity, and Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus have no gentler words 
for Christianity than ‘an execrable, extravagant, or malefic supersti- 
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tion.’ To holy men like Zacharias and Simeon God had revealed 
that the Glory of the Messiah was to be perfected by suffering (Heb. 
ii. 10), They, at least, did not expect an earthly conqueror— 


‘‘Armed in flame, all glorious from afar, 
Of hosts the captain, and the Lord of War.” 


35. popdaia. Probably a broad Thracian lance (framea). The 
word only occurs elsewhere in the New Testament in Rev. 1. 16, &c., 
but it is used in the LXX., as in Zech. xiii. 7, ‘‘ Awake, O sword, 
against my shepherd.” Almost from the very birth of Christ the 
sword began to pierce the soul of the ‘Mater Dolorosa;’ and what 
tongue can describe the weight of mysterious anguish which she felt 
as she watched the hatred and persecution which followed Jesus and 
saw Him die on the cross amid the execrations of all classes of 
those whom He came to save? 


otras av, ut forte. The result is regarded as depending on circum- 
stances. The idiom is rare in the N.T., only occurring in Acts 111. 19, 
ay, 27; Rom. 11. 4. 


amokadvdbariww é« modkAdy KapdSidv Staroyopol. ‘That reason- 
ings out of many hearts may be revealed.’ The word diadoyopol 
generally has a bad sense as in v. 22; Matt. xv. 19; Rom.i. 21. 
Hence there is no reason for the addition of rovyypolin &. By way 
of comment see the reasonings of the Jews in John ix. 16: 1 Cor. 
e119: 1. John 11. 19. 


36—40. ANNA THE PRoPHETESS. THE Return To NAZARETH. 


36. “Avva. The same name as Hannah (1 Sam. i. 20), from the 
root Chdnan, ‘he was gracious.’ 


mpodytis. The predicate in apposition usually has the article, as 
In ‘lwdvynv tov Barrioryy, "“Aypimma 6 Bacirte’s. But it is sometimes 
omitted where there is no desire to distinguish a person from others, 
as in Ziuwy Bupcets, Acts x. 32. Comp. Luke vii. 3. Anna was ‘a 
prophetess’ like Miriam, Deborah, Huldah (2 Chron, xxxiv. 22), » 


Pavovyr. ‘The Face of God;’ the same word as Peniel, Gen. 
Xxxli. 30, 


*"Aorp. Though the Ten Tribes were lost, individual Jews who 
belonged to them had preserved their genealogies. Thus Tobit was 
of the tribe of Naphtali (Tob. i. 1), Comp. ‘‘our twelve tribes,”’ 
Acts xxvi. 7; Jamesi. 1. 


tycaca. This 1. aor. of fdw is only found in Hippocrates, and 
later writers, and in Hellenistic Greek. 


amd Tis mapVevlas avtys. I.e. she had been married only seven 
years, and was now 84 years old. NABL read éws (for ws) which 
is best taken with ‘‘of great age,” the intervening words being 
parenthetic. 


37. ovk dbicraro. She was present (that is) at all the stated 
hours of prayer; unless we suppose that her position as a prophetess 
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had secured her the right of living in one of the Temple chambers, 
and perhaps of doing some work for it like trimming the lamps (as is 
the Rabbinic notion about Deborah, derived from the word Lapidoth 
‘splendours’). 


vynoretats. The Law of Moses had only appointed one yearly fast, 
on the Great Day of Atonement. But the Pharisees had adopted the 
practice of ‘fasting twice in the week,’ viz. on Monday and Thursday, 
when Moses is supposed to have ascended, and descended from, Sinai 
(see on xviii. 12). In other respects also they had multiplied and 
extended the simple original injunction (v. 33). 


Sejoeot. Supplications (a more special word than mpocevyais). 


Aatpevouvra viKTa, Kal ypepav.  Worshipping night and day. 
‘Night’ is put first by the ordinary Hebrew idiom (as in the Greek 
word vuxdnuepov) which arose from their notion that ‘God made the 
world in six days and seven nights.’ Comp. Acts xxvi. 7, ‘‘unto 
which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God night and 
day (Greek), hope to come.” 1 Tim. v. 5, ‘she that is a widow 
indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications 
and prayers night and day.” Meyer thinks that this order of the 
words implies more fervency of service. 


38. Kal avTy TH Opa émicraca. And at that very hour (not ‘instant’ 
asin A.V.) she, suddenly coming in. 


dvOwporoyetro, began in turn to give thanks. The av7i might seem 
to point to a sort of antiphony between Anna and Simeon, but the 
compound verb is used in the LXX in the simple sense. It does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T. 


m@poodexopevots AVTpwotv. See il. 25, xxiv. 21; Mk. xv. 43; 1 Cor. 
1.7; Tit. 1.18; Heb. ix. 28. See Excursus VIL. 


‘Iepovoadyp. The readings vary. Perhaps the rendering should 
be ‘ waiting for the redemption of Jerusalem.’ 


39. Between this verse and the last come the events narrated by 
St Matthew only—namely the Visit of the Magi; the Flight into 
Egypt; and the Massacre of the Innocents. It is difficult to believe 
that either of the Evangelists had seen the narrative of the other, 
because the prima facie inference from either singly would be imper- 
fectly correct. They supplement each other, because they each nar- 
rate the truth, though probably neither of them was aware of all that 
has been delivered to us. 


40. ékparatovto. ‘The év rvevuari of our Received Text is omitted 
in NBDL. 


awAnpovpevov. ‘Being or becoming filled.’ The growth of our Lord 
is here described as a natural human growth. The nature of the 
‘Hypostatic Union’ of His Divine and Human nature—what is called 
the Perichoresis or Communicatio idiomatum—is one of the subtlest 
and least practical of mysteries. The attempt to define and enter 
into it was only forced upon the Church by the speculations of Oriental 
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heretics who vainly tried ‘‘to soar into the secrets of the Deity on 
the waxen wings of the senses.”’ This verse (and still more vs. 52) 
is a stronghold against the Apollinarian heresy which held that in 
Jesus the Divine Logos took the place of the human soul. Against 
the four conflicting heresies of Arius, Apollinarius, Nestorius and 
Kutyches, which respectively denied the true Godhead, the perfect 
manhood, the indivisible union, and the entire distinctness of the 
Godhead and manhood in Christ, the Church, in the four great 
Councils of Nicaea (A.D. 325), Constantinople (a.p. 381), Ephesus 
(A.D. 431), and Chaleedon (a.p. 451), established the four words which 
declare her view of the nature of Christ—anynéus, redéws, daécat- 
pérws, dovyxuTws—‘truly’ God; ‘perfectly’ man; ‘indivisibly’ God- 
man, ‘distinctly’ God and Man. See Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. lv. 10. 


xdpts Veov vv ém aird. Is. xi. 2,3. ‘Full of grace and truth,” 
John i. 14. ‘‘Take notice here that His doing nothing wonderful 
was itself a kind of wonder....As there was power in His actions, so 
is there power in His silence, in His inactivity, in His retirement.”’ 
Bonaventura. The worthless legends and inventions of many of the 
Apocryphal Gospels deal almost exclusively with the details of the 
Virginity of Mary, and the Infancy of Christ, which are passed over 
in the Gospels in these few words. 


41—52. Tur Passover Visit To THE TEMPLE. 


41. ot yovets avrov. The great Rabbi Hillel had recommended 
women to attend the Passover. It was not enjoined by the Law, 
but the Jews admired it as a pious practice. (Mechilta, f. 17.2 in 
Schétigen.) Doubtless one of the reasons why Marcion exscinded 
these chapters in his mutilated St Luke was the respect shewn for 
Levitic ordinances in i, 6, li. 22—24, &e. 


TH €opty Tov macxa. At the feast (Luth. auf das Osterfest). This 
is the dative of time. Comp. viii. 29, xii. 20, xiii. 14—16. St Luke 
sometimes inserts the preposition, i. 26, iii. 1. Winer, p. 231. Ex. 
xxiii, 15—17; Deut. xvi. 1—16. The custom of going up three times 
a year seems long to have fallen into abeyance with most Jews. 
1 Sam, i. 21, ‘‘the yearly sacrifice.” 


42. érav SéSexa. No single word breaks the silence of the 
Gospels respecting the childhood of Jesus from the return to Naza- 
reth till this time. We infer indeed from scattered hints in Scrip- 
ture that He “‘began to do” His work before He ‘began to teach,” 
and being ‘‘tempted in all points like as we are” won the victory 
from His earliest years, alike over positive and negative temptations. 
(Heb. v. 8. See Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, E, Tr. p. 140.) Up 
to this time He had grown as other children grow, only in a child- 
hood of stainless and sinless beauty—‘‘as the flower of roses in the 
spring of the year, and as lilies by the waters,” Ecclus. xxxix. 13, 14. 
This incident of His ‘confirmation,’ as in modern language we 
might call it, is the “solitary floweret out of the wonderful enclosed 
garden of the thirty years, plucked precisely there where the swollen 
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bud at a distinctive crisis bursts into flower.” Stier, Words of Jesus, 
n 1d. 

This silence of the Evangelists is a proof of their simple faithful- 
ness, and is in striking contrast with the blaze of foolish and dis- 
honouring miracles with which the Apocryphal Gospels degrade the 
Divine Boyhood. Meanwhile we are permitted to see (i) That our 
Lord never attended the schools of the Rabbis (Mk. vi. 2; Jolin vi. 42, 
vii.15), His teaching was absolutely original, and He would therefore 
be regarded by the Rabbis as a ‘man of the people,’ or ‘ unlearned 
person,’ (See Acts iv. 13; T. B. Berachéth, f. 47. 2; Tcclus. xxxviil. 
24 fg.) (ii) That He had learnt to write (John viii. 6). (iii) That He 
was acquainted not only with Aramaic, but with Hebrew, Greek, and 
perhaps Latin (Life of Christ, 1. 91); and (iv) That He had been 
deeply impressed by the lessons of nature (id. 1. 93). 


S8Sexa. Up to this age a Jewish boy was called ‘little,’ afterwards 
he was called ‘grown up,’ and became a ‘Son of the Law,’ or ‘ Son of 
the Precepts.’ At this age he was presented on the Sabbath called 
the ‘Sabbath of Phylacteries’ in the Synagogue, and began to wear 
the phylacteries with which his father presented him. According 
to the Jews twelve was the age at which Moses left the house of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and Samuel was called, and Solomon gave 
his judgment, and Josiah carried out his reform. (Jos. Anit. 11. 9. 6, 
v. 10. 4.) 


43. teXMeewodytov Tas népas. Seven days. Ex. xii. 15. 


*Inoots 6 mats. The boy Jesus, or Jesus, now a boy. There is an 
obvious contrast with the zvacdiov of vs. 40. St Luke seems pur- 
posely to have narrated something about the Saviour at every stage 
of His earthly existence, as babe (ii. 16), little child (11. 40), boy, 
and man. 


trépevev. Among the countless throngs of Jews who flocked to 
the Passover—nearly three millions according to Josephus (Antt. v1. 
9, 3)—nothing would be easier than to lose sight of one young boy in 
the thronged streets, or among the thousands of booths outside the 
city walls. Indeed it is an incident which to this day often occurs 
at Jerusalem in similar cases. It should be also remembered that at 
the age of 12 an Eastern boy is far more mature than is the case 
in Northern nations, and that at that age a far wider liberty was 
allowed him. 


ot yovets avrov. ‘His parents,’ NBDL. The reading of Elz, is 
‘“‘ Joseph and his mother.” 


ovK ¢yvaoayv, ‘did not observe it.’ The fact is very interesting 
as shewing the naturalness and unconstraint in which our Lord was 
trained. 


44, 1AOov rpepas 6Sé6v. Probably to Beeroth, six miles north of 
Jerusalem. In the numerous and rejoicing caravans of kinsmen 
and fellow-countrymen relations are often separated without feeling 
any anxiety. 
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avefyrovy, ‘continued looking for him.’ The word implies anxious 
and careful search. 


45. jy evpovtes. The ni is causal. ‘Since they did not find Him,’ 
they returned. 


ava{nTouvtes avtdy, ‘diligently searching for Him,’ 


46. era ipépas tpets. This, in the Jewish idiom, probably means 
‘on the third day.’ One day was occupied by the journey to Beeroth; 
on the second, they sought Him in the caravans and at Jerusalem ; 
the next day they found Him in the Temple. The unsettled state of 
the country would add to their alarm. 


év t@ teow. Probably in one of the numerous chambers which ran 
round the Court, and abutted on the actual building; or in one of the 
three Temple-synagogues of which the Talmud speaks. 


Kabe{opevov. Doubtless at the feet of the Rabbis, as was the custom 
of Jewish boys when sitting began to be permitted. 


év péow THY SidacKdAwv, ‘in the midst of the teachers.’ The most 
eminent Rabbis of this period—some of whom may have been pre- 
sent as youths, and some as aged men—were Hillel, his rival Sham- 
mai, and his son Rabban Shimeon, Bava ben Butah, Nicodemus, 
Jochanan ben Zakkai. 7 


akovovTa aUTaY Kal érepwrovTa avTot’s. Obviously with all modest 
humility. The Apocryphal Gospels characteristically degrade this 
scene, and represent the boy Christ as behaving with a forwardness 
which most flagrantly contradicts the whole tenor of the narrative, 
and would have been specially displeasing to Jewish elders (Pirke 
Avéth, v. 12. 15). Such inventions, which are only too common in 
all commentators, from the days of the Fathers downward, spring 
from an irreverent reverence which has its real root in Apollinari- 
anism. 


47, éloravro. Similar instances are. narrated of Rabbi Eliezer 
Ben Azariah; of Rabbi Ashi, the compiler of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud; aud (by himself) of Josephus (Vit. 2). See Excursus VII. 


48. éterAdynoav. The “people of the land,” such as were the 
simple peasants of Galilee, held their great teachers in the deepest 
awe, and hitherto the silent, sweet, obedient childhood of Jesus had 
not prepared them for such a scene. 


Téxvoy, TL érroinoas Hiv ovurws; ‘ My child, why didst thou treat us 
thus?’ 

OSvvepevor éfnTovpev oe, ‘were searching for thee with aching 
hearts.’ 


49. éy Tots Tov Tatpdés pov, ‘in my Father’s house.’ The Syriac, 
Origen, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Theophylact, and Euthymius agree 
in this rendering. The Vulg. (like the Arabic and Aethiopic) leaves 
the meaning vague in his quae Patris mei sunt, and Wyclif follows the 
Vulgate ‘“‘in those things that be of my Father.” See Excursus I. 
These words are very memorable as being the first recorded words of 
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Jesus. They bear upon them the stamp of authenticity in their half- 
vexed astonishment, and perfect mixture of dignity and humility. 
It is remarkable too, that He does not accept the phrase “‘ Thy father”’ 
which Mary had employed. ‘Did ye not know?” recalls their fading 
memory of Who He was; and the ‘‘I must” lays down the law of 
devotion to His Father by which He was to walk even to the Cross. 
Ps. xl. 7—9. ‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me and to 
finish His work,’ John iv. 84, For His last recorded words, see Acts 
is Os 

Tov jwatpés pov. This is the first germ of our Lord’s special reve- 
lation of the fatherhood of God. It is remarkable that Christ always 
says 6 marnp wou (With the article) but teaches us to say rar7p nuwy 
(without the article): e.g. in John xx. 17 it is, ““I ascend unto the 
Father of me and Father of you.” God is His Father in a different 
way from that in which He is ours. He is our Father only because 
He is His Father. See Pearson On the Creed, Art. i, 


50. ovovvykav. Words which might stand as the epitome of 
much of His ministry, ix. 45, xviii. 34; Mk. ix, 32; John x. 6, i. 10, 
11. The meaning however is not that they had any doubt as to 
what the grammatical construction of His words implied; but only as 
to their bearing and appropriateness to the circumstances of so young 
a child, | i 


51. per avtav. We may infer from the subsequent omission of 
Joseph’s name, and from the traditional belief about his age, that he 
died shortly after this event, as the Apocryphal Gospels assert. 


eis Natapé. In many respects there was a divine fitness in this 
spot for the human growth of Jesus—‘‘as a tender plant and a root 
out of the dry ground.” Apart from the obscurity and evil fame of 
Nazareth which were meant to teach lessons similar to those of which 
we have just spoken, we may notice (i) Its seclusion. It lies in a 
narrow cleft in the limestone hills which form the boundary of 
Zabulon entirely out of the ordinary roads of commerce, so that 
none could say that our Lord had learnt either from Gentiles or from 
Rabbis. (ii) Its beauty and peacefulness. The flowers of Nazareth 
are famous, and the appearance of its inhabitants shews its healthi- 
ness. It was a home of humble peace and plenty. The fields of its 
green valley are fruitful, and the view from the hill which oversha- 
dows it is one of the loveliest and most historically striking in all 
Palestine. 


qv vrotaccdépevos avtots, See note oni. 10, ‘* He made Himself 
of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant,’’ Phil. ii. 
7; Is. lili. 2. With the exception of these two verses, the Gospels 
preserve but one single word to throw light on the Life of our Lord, 
between His infancy and His baptism. That word is ‘‘ the carpenter” 
in Mk. vi. 3, altered in some MSS. out of irreverent and mistaken 
reverence into ‘‘the son of the carpenter.” They shew that (i) our 
Lord’s life was spent in poverty but not in pauperism; (ii) that He 
sanctified labour as a pure and noble thing ; (iii) that God looks on 
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the heart, and that the dignity or humility, the fame or obscurity, of 
the outer lot is of no moment in His eyes. Rom xiv.: 17, 16. 


52. «mpoékorrey, ‘advanced,’ (Gal.i. 14; 2 Tim. 11. 16, &c.) The 
word is derived from pioneers cutting down trees in the path of an ad- 
vancing army. Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 26, and the description of an ideal 
youth in Prov, ili. 3, 4. 

copia. In spite of the attempts, from the days of Athanasius 
downwards, to explain this word away, it remains one of the great 
Scriptural bulwarks against the Apollinarian heresy which denies the 
perfect manhood of Christ. 

mjAuta. Perhaps ‘age’ (as in xii. 25?), though the word sometimes 
means stature (xix. 3; Eph. iv. 13), and it is so understood in this 
place by Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Ewald, Bleek, Meyer, &c. The Vulg. 
has aetate. 

av@pamots, ‘men.’ Prov. ili. 4, ‘‘So shalt thou find favour and 
good success (marg.) in the sight of God and man.” Pirke Avéth, 
11. 10, ‘‘ In whomsoever the mind of men delights, in him also*the 
Spirit of God delights.” It is not said of St John that he grew in 
favour with men, because even from childhood he shewed the stern 
and reserved spirit which took him to the wilderness, 


CHAPTER III, 


2. émiapxtepews. NABCD. This is the more difficult reading, and 
possibly for that very reason it may have been altered into the less 
attested ém’ dpxyepéwr. 


2 10, 12, 14. moincwpey is better supported than mojoouerv. Gr. 
Li. 


19. The addition of @i\wrov after yuvacxds is a gloss, though a 
correct one,in AC. It is omitted in NBD and by the recent editors. 


32. tov “IwByd. N, La. Ti. 
33. tov “ApivadaB. Omitted by D and by W.H. 


ee "Apvel. S reads Addu. BL, Ti. W.H1. read rod "Aduely rod 
pvel. 


Cu. III. 1—9. Baptism anp PREACHING OF JOHN THE 
Baptist. 


1. év Erev S€ mrevrexadexdtw THs ryepovlas TiBeplov Kaloapos. St 
Luke here gives a sixfold intimation of the date,—a method charac- 
teristic of his learned and careful research. If the accession of Tibe- 
rius be dated from the death of Augustus, Aug. 19, a.v.c. 767, this 
would make our Lord thirty-two at His baptism. St Luke, however, 
follows a common practice in dating the reign of Tiberius from the 
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period of his association with Augustus‘as joint Emperor A.v.c. 765. 
(Tac. Ann. 1. 3; Suet. dug. 97; Vell. Paterc. 103.) Our Lord’s bap- 
tism thus took place in a.v.c. 780. By thus giving precise dates St 
Luke becomes, as Ewald says, ‘‘the first writer who frames the 
Gospel History into the great history of the world.” 

THs Nyepovlas. Wieseler (Bettriige 191) is perhaps hypercritical in 
seeing in this word an indication that only the regency of Tiberius is 
implied ; but he shews from coins and medals that at Antioch (the 
probable home of St Luke) it was customary to date the accession 
of Tiberius from a.v.c. 765. 


T.Beplov Katcapos. Winer takes Kaicapos to be an appellative—‘ of 
Tiberius as Emperor” (Winer, p. 150). Tiberius was the stepson and 
successor of Augustus, At this period of his reign he retired to the - 
island of Capreae (Tac. Ann. tv. 74), where he plunged into horrible 
private excesses, while his public administration was most oppressive 
and sanguinary. ‘The recent attempts to defend his character break 
down under the accumulated and unanimous weight of ancient 
testimony. 


Tlovriov IItAdrov. He was Procurator for ten years, A.D. 25—36). 
His predecessors had been Coponius (a.p. 6—10), M. Ambivius, An- 
nius Rufus, and Valerius Gratus (4.p. 14—25). He was succeeded by 
Marcellus, Fadus, Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Festus, Albi- 
nus and Florus. For an account of him see on xxiii. 1. 


Hycpovevovros. His strict title was émitporos or Procurator (Jos. 
Antt. xx. 6, § 2), which does not however occur in the N. T. except in 
the sense of ‘ steward’ (Lk. vill. 3). ‘Hyeudv was a more general term. 
(Matt. x. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 14.) His relation to the Herods was much 
the same as that of the Viceroy of India to the subject Maharajahs. 


*‘Hpddov. Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great and the Sa- 
maritan lady Malthace, He retained his kingdom for more than 40 
years, at the end of which he was banished (a.p. 39) to Lugdunum 
(probably St Bertrand de Comminges), chiefly through the machina- 
tions of his nephew Herod Agrippa I. (the Herod of Acts xii. 1). See 
the Stemma Herodum on p. li, and for further particulars of his 
character see on xill, 32. 


tTetpapxovytos. ‘The word properly means the ruler of a fourth part 
of a country, but afterwards was used for any tributary prince or 
ethnarch. At this time Judaea, Samaria and Galilee were the pro- 
vinces of Palestine. Antipas, Philip and Lysanias are the only three 
to whom the word ‘tetrarch’ is applied in the N.T. Antipas also 
had the courtesy-title of ‘king’ (Mk. vi. 14, &c.), and it was in the 
attempt to get this title officially confirmed to him that he paid the 
visit to Rome which ended in his banishment. He was tetrarch 
from s.c.4 to a.p. 39. Herod the Great, in his will, divided his 
kingdom between Archelaus as ethnarch, and Antipas and Philip as 
tetrarchs. 


mys TadtAatas. This province is about 25 miles from North to 
South, and 27 from Hast to West,—about the size of Bedfordshire. 
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Lower Galilee included the district from the plain of Akka to the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, and was mainly composed of the rich 
plain of Esdraelon (or Jezreel). Upper Galilee included the mountain 
range between the upper Jordan and Phoenicia. . Galilee was thus the 
main scene of our Lord’s ministry. It was surpassingly rich and 
fertile (Jos. B. J. 1. 15. 5, m1. 10, §§ 7, 8). See oni. 26. Herod’s do- 
minions included the larger though less populous district of Peraea; 
but the flourishing towns of Decapolis (Gerasa, Gadara, Damascus, 
Hippos, Pella, &c.) were independent. 


@Pirlaov St tod ddekhov. Herod Philip, son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra, who afterwards married his niece Salome, daughter of 
the other Herod Philip (who lived in a private capacity at Rome) and 
of his half-sister-in-law Herodias. ‘This tetrarch seems to have been 
the best of the Herods (Jos. Antt, xv11. 2, §4), and the town of Caesarea 
Philippi which he beautified was named from him. He also changed 
the name of the northern Bethsaida into Julias after the miserable 
daughter of Augustus. He was a devoted adherent of the Caesars 
but so just and generous that ‘‘in his person it is possible to become 
reconciled to the House of Herod.” (See Jos. B. J. 1. 9, 1.6; Antt. 
xvitt. 4,§6; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. v. 46; Keim, Gesch. Jesu, 1. 206.) 
He reigned 37 years. | 


*Itrovpaias kal Tpaxwviridos x@pas. His tetrarchate also included 
Batanaea (Bashan), Auranitis (the Hauran), Gaulanitis (Golan), and 
some parts about Jamnia (Jos. B. J. u. 6, $3). Ituraea (now Jediir) 
was at the foot of Mount Hermon, and was named from Jetur, son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15,16). The Ituraeans were marauders, famous 
for the use of the bow, and protected by their mountain fastnesses. 
(Strabo, xvi. 2; Lucan, Phars. vit. 230.) Trachonitis, also a country 
of robbers (Jos. Antt. xvi. 9, §§ 1, 2), is the Greek rendering of the 
Aramaic Argob (a region about 22 miles from N. to S. by 14 from W. 
to E..), and means ‘a rough or stony tract.’ It is the modern province 
of el-Lejah, and the ancient kingdom of Og—‘‘an ocean of basaltic 
rocks and boulders, tossed about in the wildest confusion, and inter- 
mingled with fissures and crevices in every direction.” Herod Philip 
received this tetrarchate by bequest from his father (Jos, B. J. 11. 6, § 3). 


Avoaviov tas “ABiAnvns terpapxovvros. The mention of this 
minute particular is somewhat singular, but shews St Luke’s desire 
for at least one rigid chronological datum. It used to be asserted that 
St Luke had here fallen into another chronological error, but his 
probable accuracy has, in this point also, been completely vindicated. 
There was a Lysanias king of Chalcis under Mount Lebanon, and 
therefore in all probability tetrarch of Abilene, in the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 60 years before this period (Jos. Antt. xv. 4, § 1, B. J. 
1.13, §1); and there was another Lysanias, probably a grandson of 
the former, in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, 20 years after this 
pericd (Jos. Antt. xv. 4, § 1). No intermediate Lysanias is recorded 
in history, but there is not a shadow of proof that the Lysanias here 
mentioned may not be the second of these two, or more probably some 
Lysanias who came between them, perhaps the son of the first and 
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the father of the second. Even M. Renan admits that after reading 
at Baalbek the inscription of Zenodorus (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
no. 4521, Jos. B. J. 11. 6, § 31) he infers the correctness of the Evangelist 
(Vie de Jésus, p. xiii. ; Les Evangiles, p. 263). It is indeed, on the lowest 
grounds, inconceivable that so careful a writer as St Luke should have 
deliberately gone out of his way to introduce so apparently superfluous 
an allusion at the risk of falling into a needless error. Lysanias is 
perhaps mentioned because he had Jewish connexions (Jos. Antt. x1v. 7, 
§4). The minuteness of the effort to fix the date marks St Luke as a 
true historian, and Keim only shews the prejudice of hostile criticism 
when he asserts (Gesch. Jesu, 1. 619) that “there never was but one 
historical Lysanias.”” Augustus was fond of restoring kingdoms to 
young princes, whose fathers Antony had murdered, as he did to the 
young Jamblichus of Emesa (Godet). It may however be doubted 
whether St Luke meant to draw attention to the dismemberment of 
the Holy Land. 


tys ABwnvys. Abila was a town 18 miles from Damascus and 38 
from Baalbek. The district of which it was the capital is probably 
here mentioned because it subsequently formed part of the Jewish 
territory, having been assigned by Caligula to his favourite Herod 
Agrippa I. in a.p. 86. The name is derived from Abel ‘a meadow.’ 


2. émidpxtepéws "Avva kal Kaidda. ‘In the high-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas,’ for the true reading is undoubtedly dpxvepéws 
(NABCDE, &c.). A similar expression occurs in Acts iv, 6. But 
here St Luke is charged (on grounds as untenable as in the former 
instances) with yet another mistake. Annas or Hanan the son of Seth 
had been High Priest from a.p. 7—14, and had therefore, by this 
time, been deposed for at least 15 years; and his son-in-law Joseph 
Caiaphas, the fourth High Priest since his deposition, had been 
appointed in a.p. 24, The order had been as follows:— 


Annas or Ananus (Hanan), A.D. 7. 
Ishmael Ben Phabi, a.p. 15. 
Eleazar son of Annas, A.D. 15. 
Simon son of Kamhith, a.p. 16, 
Joseph Caiaphas, a.p. 17. 


How then can Annas be called High Priest in a.p, 27? The answer is 
(i.) that by the Mosaic Law the High Priesthood was held for life 
(Numb. xxxv. 25), and since Annas had only been deposed by the 
arbitrary caprice of the Roman procurator Valerius Gratus he would 
still be legally and religiously regarded as High Priest by the Jews 
(Numb, xxxv. 25); (ii.) that he held in all probability the high office of 
Sagan haccohanim ‘ deputy’ or ‘chief’ of the Priests (2 K. xxv. 18), 
or of Nasi ‘President of the Sanhedrin,’ or at least of the Ab Beth 
Din, who was second in the Sanhedrin; (iii.) that the nominal, official, 
High Priests of this time were mere puppets of the civil power, which 
appointed and deposed them at will in rapid succession, so that the 
title was used in a looser sense than in earlier days; (iv-) that Annas 
was personally a man whose age, wealth, and connexions gaye him a 
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preponderant influence. The real sacerdotal power was his. The 
_ High Priesthood was in fact at this time in the hands of a clique of 
some half-dozen Herodian, Sadducaean and alien families, whose 
ambition it was to bear the title for a time without facing the 
burden of the necessary duties. Hence any one who was unusually 
prominent among them would naturally bear the title of ‘High Priest’ 
in a popular way, especially in such a case as that of Hanan, who, 
besides having been High Priest, was a man of vast wealth and 
influence, so that five also of his sons, as well as his son-in-law, 
became High Priests after him. The language of St Luke and the 
Evangelists (Joh. xi. 49) is therefore in strict accordance with the 
facts of the case in attributing the High Priesthood at this epoch 
rather to a caste than to a person. Josephus (B. J. 11. 20, § 4) who 
talks of ‘“‘one of the High Priests” and the Talmud which speaks of 
‘‘the sons of the High Priests” use the same sort of language. There 
had been no less than 28 of these phantom High Priests in 107 years 
(Jos. Antt. xx. 10, § 1), and there must have been at least five living High 
Priests and ex-High Priests at the Council that condemned our Lord. 
The Jews, even in the days of David, had been familiar with the sort 
of co-ordinate High Priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar. For the 
ereed, rapacity and luxury of this degenerate hierarchy, see Life of 
Christ, 11. 329, 330, 342. 


é€v TH Epjpw. Mainly, as appears from the next verse, the Arabah, 
the sunken valley north of the Dead Sea—el Ghér—‘‘the deepest and 
hottest chasm in the world” (Humboldt, Cosmos, 1. 150), where the 
sirocco blows almost without intermission. ‘‘A more frightful desert 
it had hardly been our lot to behold”’ (Robinson, Researches, 11. 121). 
See it described by Mr Grove in Smith’s Bibl. Dict. s.v. Arabah. The 
stern aspect and terrible associations of the spot had doubtless 
exercised their influence on the mind of John. See oni. 80. 


8. WAGev. St Luke alone mentions the mission journeys of John the 
Baptist; the other Evangelists, whose narratives (Matt. iii, 1—12; 
Mark 1. 1—8; Johni, 15, 28) should be carefully compared with that 
- St Luke, describe how the multitudes “came streaming forth” to 

im. 


Tacav THY teptxwpov tov LIopdavov. The other Synoptists use 
exactly the same phrase, but in a different connexion (Matt. ili. 5; 
Mk. i. 5). The Arabah is some 150 miles in extent; the actual river- 
valley, specified in the O. T. by the curious words Kikkar and Geliloth 
(see Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 284), is not so extensive. 


Barricpa petavolas eis deo apaptiav. Comp. Actsii. 38, ili. 15, 
vy. 31, xxii. 16; where the two expressions are also united. Meravoia 
involves ‘‘amendment of life” (A. V. marg.) The baptism of John 
was ‘‘a baptism of repentance,” not yet ‘‘a laver of regeneration”’ 
(Tit. i. 5). It was intended first as a symbol of purification—‘‘ Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean,’’ Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 25; (comp. Is. i. 16; Zech. xiii. 1); and then as an initiation 
into the kingdom which was at hand. The Jews had been familiar 
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with the symbolism of baptism from the earliest days, as a consecration 
(Exod. xxix. 4), and a purification (Lev. xiv. 8). It was one of the 
forms by which proselytes were admitted into Judaism. John’s 
adoption of this rite proved (i) his authority (John i. 25); and (ii) his 
opinion that even Jews needed to be thus washed from sins. 
4. “Hoaiov tov mpodyjtov. Is. lx. 3. 
[Aéyovtos.] This word should be omitted with NBDL, &c. 


dovy. ‘A voice.’ The Hebrew original may be rendered “ Hark, 
one crieth.” St Luke does not follow the other Synoptists in the 
identification of John with the promised Elias (Matt. xvii. 13; 
Mk. ix. 13). 


Boovros év TH éprjpw. Hence comes the common expression for 
hopeless warnings, vox clamantis in deserto. Probably, however, the 
‘‘in the wilderness’’ should be attached to the words uttered by the 
voice, as is required by the parallelism of Hebrew poetry : 


‘‘Prepare ye in the wilderness a way for Jehovah, 
Level in the desert a highway for our God.” 


The wilderness is metaphorically the barren waste of the Jewish 
life in that day (Is. xxxv. 1). 


oddv Kuptov, Comp. Is. xxxv. 8—10, ‘‘And a highway shall be 
there, and a way, and it shall be called the way of holiness: the 
unclean shall not pass over it...And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion.” 


5. maca ddpayg. Is, xl. 4. The word occurs in Judith ii. 8 but 
not again in the N. T. The metaphor is derived from pioneers who | 
go before the march of a king. There is a remarkable parallel in 
Josephus (B. J. 111. 6, § 2), where he is describing the march of 
Vespasian, and says that among his vanguard were ‘‘such as were 
to make the road even and straight, and if tt were anywhere rough 
and hard to be passed over, to plane tt, and to cut down the woods that 
hindered their march (comp. mpoxorrew =‘to advance’ in il. 52), that 
the army might not be tired.” The Jews fabled that the Pillar of 
Cloud and Fire in the desert smoothed the mountains and filled the 
valleys before them. Tanchuma, f. 70, 3 on Numb. xx. 22. 


Tara ddpayE mAnpwlrjcerar, Is. xl. 4, 5. ie. the humble and 
meek shall be exalted, and the mighty put down. Compare Is. ii. 12— 
15, ‘‘The day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is 
proud and lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up, and he shall be 
brought low...And upon all the high mountains, &e.” Zech. iv. 7, 
‘‘Who art thou, O great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thow shalt 
become a plain.” 

Bovvés. The word in the N. T. occurs only here and in xxiii. 30. 
It is a Cyrenaic word, first naturalised by Aeschylus who had learnt it 
in Sicily. It became common in Hellenistic Greek, see Valcknaer on 
Herod.‘1v. 158. Bahr on Herod. tv. 199. 


lorat TA OKOALa Els EVOelas. The words in the Hebrew recall the 
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names Jacob and Jeshurun; as though it were ‘“‘then the Supplanter 
shall be turned into Prince with God” or ‘‘the beloved”’ (Is. xliv. 2, 
xi. 4). The general meaning of the prophecy is that no obstacles, 
whether they arose from depression, or power, or pride, or cunning 
perversity, or menacing difficulties, should be able to resist the labours 
of the Pioneers and Heralds of the Kingdom of God. The feeble 
instrumentality of Galilaeans should be strengthened; the power 
of the Romans and Herods should be shattered; the duplicity and 
plots of Pharisees and worldlings should be defeated; the apparently 
insuperable opposition of Judaism and Heathenism be swept away. 


6. derar waca oap— TO owTyptov Tod Beov. St Luke alone 
adds these words to the quotation, and his doing so is characteristic 
of his object, which was to bring out the universality of the Gospel. 
See ii. 10, xxiv. 47, and Introd. p. xxiv. ‘The salvation” is 76 cwry- 
pov, as in ii. 30. When the mountains of earthly tyranny and 
spiritual pride are levelled, the view of God’s saving power becomes 
clear to all flesh. 


7. Tots oxAots, ‘to the multitudes.’ Different crowds came from 
different directions, Matt. ili. 5; Marki, 5. This discourse falls into 
three sections (1) the warning (7—9); (2) the practical exhortation 
(10—14); (8) the Announcement of the Messiah (15—17). 


yevvypara éxidvav, ‘broods of vipers.’ They were like ‘‘serpents 
born of serpents.’”’ The comparison was familiar to Hebrew poetry 
(Ps. Ifvili. 4; Is. xiv. 9), and we learn from Matt. ii. 7 that it was 
specially pointed at the Pharisees and Sadducees, to whom it was 
addressed no less sternly by our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 33). It described 
the venomous hypocrisy which turned religion itself into a vice, and 
hid a deadly malice under the glittering semblance of a zeal for 
orthodoxy. St John saw that, without any real belief in his message 
and ministry, they were coming to his baptism as to a mere external 
official act. His question shews his disbelief in their sincerity 
(Matt. xxi. 25). But let it be borne in mind that only teachers of 
transcendent holiness, and immediately inspired by God with fervency 
and insight, may dare to use such language. The metaphor was one 
of those desert symbols which would be suggested to St John both by 
the scene of his preaching and by the language of Isaiah with which 
he shews special familiarity. 

amd THs peAAotons dpyns. i.e. the approaching Messianic judg- 
ment. Rom.ii.5. Apartfrom this expression of the Baptist, the word 
épy7 only occurs three times in the four Gospels. The Jews had been 
taught by prophecy that the Advent of their Deliverer should be 
preceded by a time of anguish which they called ‘‘ the Woes of the 
Messiah;”’ comp. Mal. iii. 2, ‘‘ Who may abide the day of His coming ? 
and who shall stand when He appeareth? For He is like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fuller’s soap.” Jd. iv. 1 “‘ Behold I send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 
Such prophecies received their primary fulfilment at the Destruction 
of Jerusalem (see Matt. xxiv. 28; Mark xiii, 19, 20); and await their 
final fulfilment hereafter. Rev. vi. 16. 
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8. moujoare. The verb implies instant effort. ‘*Produce at 
once.” 


p1 apEno Ve A€yerv. He cuts off even all attempt at self-excuse. ‘Do 
not allow yourselves to say.’ The dpénce is almost like ‘Do not 
harp on the old boast’ (Das alte Lied anfangen). St Matthew has 
un doénre, ‘do not deceive yourselves on the subject by a mere illu- 
sion,’ 


twTatépa txonev Tov “ABpady. ‘We have Abraham as our father.’ 
The Jews had so exalted a conception of this privilege (John viii. 39) 
that they could scarcely believe it possible that any son of Abraham 
should ever be lost. This is seen in many passages of the Talmud, 
which maintain that a ‘single Israelite is of more worth in God’s 
sight than all the nations of the world.” ‘‘ Thou madest the world 
for our sakes. As for the other people...Thou hast said...that they 
are nothing but be like unto spittle, and hast likened the abundance 
of them unto a drop that falleth from a vessel...But we Thy people 
whom Thou hast called Thy firstborn, Thy only begotten, and Thy 
fervent lover, &c.”’ 2 Esdr. vi. 56—58. The Prophets had long ago 
warned them that privileges without duties were no protection (Jer. 
vii. 3,4; Mic. 11. 11; Is. xlvin, 2, &c.). Christ fatight them that 
Abraham’s seed had no exclusive offer of salvation (Matt. viii. 11, 12; 
John viii. 33—39), and it was a special part of the mission of St Paul 
to bring home to them that ‘‘they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel,”? Rom. iv. 1, ix. 6—7; Gal. iii. 29, vi. 15. 


éx tov ALQwv tovTwy. He pointed to the rocky boulders, or the flints 
on the strand of Jordan, around him. He who had made Adam from 
the clay could make sons of Abraham from those stones (Bengel). 
St John’s imagery is that of the wilderness,—the rock, the serpent, 
the barren tree. 


9. 5y...Ketrar. Literally, ‘already lies.’ The notion is that of a 
woodman touching a tree (pds) with the edge of his axe to measure 
his blow before he lifts his arm for the sweep which fells it. 


py Tovovy, if it produce not. The pu points to a condition. 


éxkomrerar Kal eis Up Badderar. Literally, ‘‘is being hewn down, 
and being cast.’’ Itis almost impossible to reproduce in English the 
force of this use of the present. It is called the ‘praesens futurascens’ 
(see note on ii, 29), and is used in cases when the doom has been long 
uttered, and is, by the evolution of the natural laws of God’s dealings, 
in course of inevitable accomplishment. But we see from prophetic 
imagery that even when the tree has been felled and burned ‘the 
watchers and holy ones” may still have charge to leave the stump of 
it in the tender grass of the field that it may grow again, Dan. iv. 25: 
and we see from the express language of St Paul that the olive tree of 
Jewish life was not to be cut down and burned for ever (Rom, ix. x.). 
A barren fig-tree was also our Lord’s symbol of the Jewish nation. 
Lk. xiii. 6. 
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10—14. ANSWER OF THE Baptist To THE MULTITUDE. 


10. tl ovv Toijowpev; ‘What then are we todo?’ (Deliberative 
subjunctive). Compare the question of the multitude to Peter on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts il. 37) and that of the Philippian jailor (xvi. 30). 


11. 6 éxav Sto xttTavas. St Luke alone preserves for us the 
details in this interesting section. Beyond the single upper garment 
(xitwv, ketoneth), and garment (iudrvov) and girdle, no other article of 
dress was necessary. A second ‘tunic’ or ketoneth was a mere luxury, 
so long as thousands were too poor to own even one. 


peTadota TO pry exovtt. St Paul gave similar advice (2 Cor. viii. 
13—15), and St James (ii. 15—17), and St John (1 John ii. 17), 
because they had learnt this spirit from Christ. A literal fuifilment 
of it has often been represented by Christian Art in the “ Charity of 
St Martin.” 


Bpdwara, ‘food.’ The word ‘meat’ has now aequired the specific 
sense of ‘flesh,’ which it never has in our HK. V. Tor instance the 
‘‘meat-offering’’ was generally an offering of flour and oil. 


We may notice the following particulars respecting the preaching of 
the Baptist: 


(1) It was stern, as was natural to an ascetic whose very aspect and 
mission were modelled on the example of Elijah. The particulars of 
his life, and dress, and food—the leathern girdle, the mantle of camel’s 
hair, the living on locusts and wild honey—are preserved for us by 
the other Evangelists, and they gave him that power of mastery over 
others which always springs from perfect self-control, and absolute 
self-abnegation. Hence “in his manifestation and agency he was 
like a burning torch; his whole life was a very earthquake; the whole 
man was a sermon.” 


(2) It was absolutely dauntless. The unlettered Prophet of the 
Desert has not a particle of respect for the powerful Sadducees and 
long-robed luxurious Rabbis, and disdains to be flattered by their 
coming to listen to his teaching. Having nothing to hope from man’s 
favour, he has nothing to fear from man’s dislike. 


(3) It shews remarkable insight into human nature, and into the 
needs and temptations of every class which came to him,—shewing 
_ that his ascetic seclusion did not arise from any contempt of, or aver- 
sion to, his fellow men. 


(4) It was intensely practical. Not only does it exclude all ab- 
stract and theological terms such as ‘justification,’ &c., but it says 
nothing directly of even faith, or love. In this respect it recalls 
the Old Testament, and might be summed up in the words of Balaam 
preserved in the prophet Micah, ‘‘He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Mic. 
vi. 8. 


_ (5) Yet though it still belongs to the dispensation of the shadow 
it prophesies of the dawn. His first message was ‘‘Repent;” his 
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second was “The kingdom of heaven is at hand:” and this message 
culminated in the words ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God,” which shewed 
that the Olam habba or ‘future age’ had already begun. These two 
great utterances ‘‘ contain the two capital revelations to which all the 
preparation of the Gospel has been tending.” “Law and prophecy ; 
denunciation of sin and promise of pardon; the flame which con- 
sumes and the light which consoles—is not this the whole of the 
covenant ?”’ Lange. 


(6) It does not claim the credentials of a single miracle. The glory 
and greatness of John the Baptist, combined with the fact that not a 
single wonder is attributed to him, is the strongest argument for the 
truth of the Gospels against the ‘mythical theory’ of Strauss, who 
reduces the Gospel miracles to a circle of imaginative legends devised 
to glorify the Founder of Christianity. At the same time this acknow- 
ledged absence of miraculous powers enhances our conception of the 
enormous moral force which sufficed, without a sign, to stir to its 
very depths the heart of a sign-demanding age. 


(7) It had only a partial and temporary popularity. Rejected by 
the Pharisees who said that ‘‘he had a devil,” the Baptist failed to 
produce a permanent influence on more than a chosen few (John v. 
85; Lk. vii. 30; Matt. xi. 18, xxi, 23-27; Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3, 4). 
After his imprisonment he seems to have fallen into neglect, and he 
himself felt from the first that his main mission was to prepare the 
way for another, and to decrease before him. He was “the lamp 
kindled and shining”’ (John v. 85) which becomes needless and ceases 
to be noticed when the sun has dawned. 


12. TeXovan, ‘tax-gatherers ’ (without the .article), The English 
word ‘publican’ is a corruption of the Latin publicani ‘farmers of 
the taxes.’ The Roman government did not collect its own taxes, but 
leased them out to speculators of the equestrian order, who were 
called publicani, and who made their own profit out of the transac- 
tion. These knights appointed subordinates, who from the unpleasant 
character of the task could only be secured from the lowest of the 
people. These officials were not only detested as the agents of an 
odious system, but also for their notorious malpractices. It is true 
that by an edict of Gaius (Caligula) the Jews had been allowed, and 
perhaps were still allowed, to pay a regular tribute which was not 
farmed out to the equestrian publicani (Jos. Antt. xtv. 10, § 5). But 
even then the actual collection of the tax had to be entrusted to under- 
lings (see Wieseler, Beitrdge, p. 78). A strict Jew could hardly force 
himself even to pay taxes, and therefore naturally looked with scorn 
and hatred on any Jew who. could sink so low as to collect them. 
Hence in our Lord’s time the word ‘‘ publican” had become prover- 
bial, as expressive of the worst opprobrium (Matt. xviii. 17). The 
Jews were not however peculiar in their dislike of publicans. The 
Greeks too regarded the word as a synonym of ‘ plunderer,’ and an 

‘innocent publican’ was looked upon as a marvellous phenomenon 
(Suet. Vesp.1.). Suidas defines the life of a publican as ‘‘ unrestrained 
plunder, unblushing greed, unreasonable pettifogging, shameless busi- 
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ness.” The relation of the publicans to John is referred to in Matt. 
xxi. 32. See vii. 29. 


Su8acKadre, teacher. In viii. 24 we have ’Emirdra, Master. 


vi moijowpev; See vs. 10. We have the same question, but with 
the answer which was only possible after the Resurrection, in Acts ii. 
Se xvi. 30; xxii. 10. 


13. pdtv mréov...mpdooere. The verb mpdoow (like mpaéts, see 
xxiii, 51; Col. iii. 9, &c.) is often used in a bad sense (xxiii. 41; John 
iii. 2, &c.). The immodestia (i.e. the extravagant greed) of the pub- 
licans was their habitual sin, and later historians often allude to 
their cruel exactions (Caes. Bell. Civ. 111. 32). The cheating and 
meddling for which Zacchaeus promised fourfold restoration (xix. 8) 
were universal among them, 


14. émypdrev St avrov, ‘asked him.’ The imperfect tense however 
(as before in vs. 10) implies that such questions were put to him by 
bodies of soldiers in succession. 


oTpatevouevor, ‘soldiers on the march’ or on service. On what 
expedition these soldiers were engaged it is impossible to say. They 
cannot have been Roman soldiers, and were certainly not any de- 
tachment of the army of Antipas marching against his injured 
father-in-law Hareth (Aretas), ethnarch of Arabia, for their quarrel 
was long subsequent to this. The word orparevéuevor is less definite 
than orpariarar. Ewald supposes that they were a sort of police 
(gendarmerie) engaged in custom-house duties. 


pndeva Stacelonre. ‘Hxtort money by threats from no one.’ 
Ataceiw, like the Latin concutio, is a technical word. It implies 
robbery and violence, and something of this sense is retained in the 
French ‘concussion’ (Littré s. v.). See 3 Mace. vii. 21. 


cukopavTyonte. ‘Cheat by false accusation.’ The Greek word im- 
plies pettifogging charges on trivial grounds, and is the word from 
which sycophant is derived. The temptation of soldiers, strong in 
their solidarity, was to terrify the poor by violence, and undermine the 
rich by acting as informers. The best comment on the Baptist’s ad- 
vice to them is the xvi Satire of Juvenal, which is aimed at their 
brutality and threats. 


apKetoQe Tots dowvlots tov. Be content with your pay. Thisisa 
late meaning of the word oWwwa (Rom. vi, 23), which means in the 
first instance ‘boiled fish (€yw) eaten as a relish with meat.’ It is re- 
markable that the Baptist does not bid even soldiers to abandon their 
profession, but to serve God init. This is important as shewing that 
he did not hold up the life of the hermit or the ascetic as a model or ideal 
forall. He evidently held, like the good St Hugo of Avalon, that ‘“‘God 
meant us to be good men, not monks and hermits.”’ Josephus, when 
(Antt. xvi1. v. 2) he sums up the teaching of the Baptist by saying 
that ‘‘he commanded the Jews to practise virtue both in righteousness 
to one another and piety to God,” rightly estimates the practical, but 
omits the prophetic side of his teaching. 
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15—20. Tuer Messianic ANNOUNCEMENT. IMPRISONMENT OF 
JOHN. 


15. mpoodoxavros. The Messianic expectations of the day had 
reached the Gentiles, many of whom even at Rome and in high society 
were proselytes, or half proselytes, to Judaism. 


Siadoyifopévwv. ‘While they were reasoning.’ Vulg. cogitantibus 
omnibus. 


Pryrote avtos ein 6 Xptotds. ‘Whether haply he were not himself 
the Christ.’ 


16. aexpivaro, The answer, as we find from John i. 19—28, was 
given in its most definite form to a Pharisaic deputation of Priests 
and Levites, who were despatched by the Sanhedrin expressly to ask 
him to define his claims, 


6 ioxupdrepds pov. ‘The stronger than I’ (comp. viii. 27). 
Avoat. St Mark adds the graphic touch xiwas, ‘to stoop and untie.’ 


In Matt. ii. 11 it is ‘to carry (Baordoa) his sandals;’ i.e. I am not 
adequate to be his humblest slave. 


tov ipdvra, i.e. the thong. The word ‘latchet’ now obsolete in 
this sense, is from the same root perhaps as the Latin laqueus (Ital. 
laccio, Portug. lazzo, old French lacs, Fr. lacet, Engl. lace). 


Tav vTooynudtey avtov. Of his sandals. The avrov after of is a 
pleonasm. Comp. ot 7 wwdwre avTov, 1 Pet. ii. 24. The idiom is 
common in Hellenistic Greek, but is also classical, as in Herod. 
Iv. 44, &c. ‘‘Christ which that is to every wound triacle.” Chaucer. 
See Brief Greek Syntax, § 102. : 


év mvevpate aylo Kal mupt. ‘In the Holy Spirit and fire.’ The 
preposition év distinguishes between the mere instrumentality of the 
water, and the spiritual element whereby and wherein the child of the 
kingdom is baptized. This baptism bythe Spirit had been foretold in 
Is. xliv. 3; Joelii. 28. Its first obvious fulfilment was at Pentecost 
(Acts i. 5, ii. 3) and in subsequent outpourings after baptism (Acts xi. 
15,16). But it is fulfilled without visible supernatural signs to all 
Christians (1 Cor. vi. 11); ‘“‘by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body,’’ 1 Cor. xii. 183). At the same time Acts xix. 2 shews that we 
must not attribute to the Baptist any clear view of the Holy Ghost as 
a. Person. 


kal avpt. In its first and most literal sense the allusion is to the 
fiery tongues of Pentecost (Acts 11. 3); but the secondary and me- 
taphoric allusion is to the burning zeal and illuminating light of the 
Spirit. St Jerome sees a further allusion to fiery trials (xii. 49; Mark 
ix. 49; 1 Pet. iv. 12) and to the fire of judgment (1 Cor. iii. 13); but 
these allusions cannot be regarded as certain. 


17. 7d wrvov. ‘Winnowing-fan.’ The Latin vannus, a great 
shovel with which corn was thrown up against the wind to separate it 
from the chaff. 
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GAova. ‘Threshing-floor.’ The word is the same as that from 
which our halo is derived, since the threshing-floors of the ancients 
were circular. 


cis THY ATOOnKHY avTOV. Compare Matt. xiii. 30, ‘‘gather the wheat 
into my barn.” 


To 8 dxvpov. The word includes straw and stubble. We find similar 
metaphors in Ps. i. 4, ‘‘the ungodly...are like the chaff;’’ Mal. iv. 1, 
‘‘all that do wickedly shall be stubble;” Jer. xv. 7, ‘‘I will fan them 
with a fan in the gates of the land.” So far as the allusion is to the 
separation of good from evil elements in the Church we find similar 
passages in Matt. xiii. 30; 1 John 11.19, &c. But it may refer also to 
the destruction of the evil elements in a mixed character, as in xxii, 31, 
“Simon...Satan hath desired to have you (vuds), that he may sift you 
as wheat.” 


Kkatrakavoe. He shall burn up. 


18. modAd pév ovv Kal érepa. Literally, ‘Many things too, different 
from these;’ of which some are recorded by St John alone (i. 29, 34, 
ill. 27—36). 


evnyyeAttero. Literally, ‘he was preaching the Good Tidings.’ With 
the phrase evnyyedifero Tov Nady compare Acts vill. 25, 40, xvi. 10. 
The verb has two accusatives (one being the cognate accusative) in 
Acts xiii, 22. It is found with the dative in iv. 18; Rom. i. 15, &c. 
The accusative indicates the direction of the verbal action, and is in- 
volved in the notion of teaching. 


19. 6 S¢“Hpwdns 6 tetpdpxys. The incident which follows is here 
introduced by anticipation, that the subsequent narrative may not be 
disturbed. We find similar anticipatory notices in i. 66, 80. It 
should be compared with the fuller notice in Mark vi. 17—20; Matt. 
xiv. 3—5. From these passages we learn that John had reproved 
Antipas for many crimes, and that Antipas was so convinced of his 
holiness and justice as habitually to listen to him with pleasure 
(nd€ws avrod jKovev), and after paying earnest heed to him was greatly 
at aloss about him. We learn further that he resisted the constant 
urgency of Herodias to put him to death. 


éheyxdpevos. The reproof was of course based on Lev. xviii. 16, 
xx. 21, and was perfectly uncompromising (Matt. xiv. 4). In this 
respect the dauntless courage of John, under circumstances of far 
greater peril, contrasts most favourably with the timid and unworthy 
concessions of the Reformers in the matter of the marriage of 
Philip of Hesse. 


TOV GdeAHov avTov. These words are omitted by some of the best 
uncials, and ‘“ Philip’s” by most of them. On this Herod Philip— 
who was not the tetrarch of that name—see on ili. 1. 


20. mpocéOnkev Kal tovto éml maow. ‘Added this also to all 
his crimes.’ The Jews as well as St Luke regarded the treatment of 
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the Baptist by Antipas as the worst of his crimes, and the cause of 
his subsequent defeat and disgrace (Jos. Antt. xvu11. 5, 1—4). 


KatékXeuoev. The sentences are simply paratactic. In a more 
classical passage this clause would have been made subordinate, by 
wore with the infinitive or some similar construction. 


évy dudaky. If the reading é& r# g¢vAaky were correct it would 
mean ‘‘in his prison.” Comp. vii. 18. This prison, as we learn 
from Josephus (Antt. xvir1. 5, § 2), was the stern and gloomy fortress 
of Makor or Machaerus, on the borders of Arabia to the north of the 
Dead Sea. It is situated among black basaltic rocks and was 
believed to be haunted by evil demons. Its ruins have been visited 
in recent years by Canon Tristram (Land of Moab, p. 259) and other 
travellers, and dungeons are still visible of which one may have wit- 
nessed the great prophet’s tragic end. 


21—38. Tur Baptism oF Jesus. THE GENEALOGY. 


21. év To Particbyvar EravTa tov Aadv. ‘When all the people 
had been baptized,’ not ‘were being baptized’ as Meyer renders it. 
Or we may explain the baptism of all the people as one circumstance, 
and render ‘on the baptism of all the people.’ The expression (which 
is peculiar to St Luke) seems to imply that on this day Jesus was 
baptized last; and from the absence of any allusion to the multi- 
tude in this and the other narratives we are almost forced to con- 
jecture that His baptism was in a measure private. St Luke’s 
narrative must be supplemented by particulars derived from St 
Matthew (iii. 13—17), who alone narrates the unwillingness of the 
Baptist, and the memorable conversation between him and Jesus. 
St Mark (i. 9—11) mentions that Jesus went into the river, and 
that it was He who first saw the cleaving heavens, and the Spirit 
descending. 


Kal *“Inoot Bartirbévros. Our Lord Himself; in reply to the objec- 
tion of the Baptist, stated it as a reason for His Baptism that ‘‘ thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ;” i.e. that it was His will to 
observe all the requirements of the Mosaic law, which He came *“ not 
to destroy but to fulfil.”’ Other reasons have also been suggested, as 
(i) that He baptized (as it were) the water—‘‘to sanctify water to the 
mystical washing away of sin” (Ignat. ad Eph. 18; Maxim. Serm. 7, 
de Epiphan.; Ps.-Aug. Serm. 135, 4); or (ii) that He was baptized as 
it were vicariously, as Head of His body, the Church (Just. Mart. 
c. Tryph. 88); or (iii) as a consecration of Himself to His work, fol- 
lowed by the special consecration from the Father; or (iv) as a great 
act of humility (St Bernard, Serm. 47, in Cant.). See my Life of 
Christ, 1.117n. This aorist participle of the single act is followed 
by the pres. participle of the continuous act. 


Kal mpooevxopnevov. This deeply interesting touch is peculiar to 
St Luke, who similarly on eight other occasions calls attention to the 
Prayers of Jesus—after severe labours (v. 16); before the choosing of 
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the Apostles (vi. 12); before Peter’s great confession (ix. 18); at His 
transfiguration (ix. 28, 29); for Peter (xxii. 32); in Gethsemane 
(xxii. 41); for His murderers (xxiii. 34); and at the moment of death 
(xxiii. 46). St Luke also represents the duty and blessing of urgent 
prayer by the record of two peculiar parables—the Importunate 
Friend (xi. 5—13) and the Unjust Judge (xviii. 2). See Introd. p. xxxil. 


22. KataByvar. This was seen by John the Baptist (John i. 34) 
and by Jesus (Mk. i. 10), but not (apparently) by others. 


copaTie® Se. This addition is peculiar to St Luke, and is pro- 
bably added to shew the distinctness and reality of what Theodoret 
calls the ‘spiritual vision’ (rvevparixh Oewpla). 


as mepiotepay. The expression ws or woel used by each of the 
Evangelists, and St John’s “and it abode upon Him” (John 1. 32), 
sufficiently prove that no actual dove is intended. The Holy Spirit is 
symbolised by a dove from early times. The Talmudic comment on 
Gen. i. 2 is that ‘‘the Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters 
like a dove” — 

‘‘And with mighty wings outspread 
Dovelike sat’ st brooding on the vast abyss.” 
Minton (Par. Lost, 1. 20). 


Comp. 2 Esdr. v. 26, “of all the fowls that are created thou hast 
named thee one dove.”’ Matt. x. 16. A mystical reason was assigned 
for this in some fathers, because the numerical value of the letters of 
the Greek word peristera, ‘% dove,’ amounts to 801, which is also the 
value of Alpha Omega. We are probably intended to understand a 
dovelike, hovering, lambent flame descending on the head of Jesus; 

and this may account for the unanimous early legend that a fire or 
light was kindled in Jordan (Just. Mart. c. Tryph. 88, and the Gospel 
of the Hebrews; see Epiphan. Haer: xxx. 13). Other Apocryphal 
Gospels (the Gospel of the Nazarenes; &c.) added other incidents 
obviously fictitious: 


& ovpavod. ‘Oiit of heaven.’ St Matthew has é& ovpavdy because 
he follows the commoh Hebraism of tising “the heavens’ (with refer- 
ence to the seven heaveris of the Rabbis) except when he alludes to 
heaven as a mere physical region. When he speaks of heaven as 
God’s abode (‘Our Father which art in the heavens,” ‘The kingdom 
of the heavens,” ‘“‘our Father from the heavens,” &c.) he uses the 
plural. St Luke only uses ‘‘heavens” four times, and St John not 
at all. See an excellent note in Humphry Rev. Version, p. 7. This 
Bath Kél or Voice from heaven also occurred at the Transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii. 5) and in the closing week of Christ’s life (John xii. 
28—30). This is one of the passages which so distinctly imply the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 


evdoxyoa. ‘I was well pleased.’ The word evdoxéw is a late and 
ill-formed word. Like xapadoxety it violates the rule (“regium prae- 
ceptum Scaligeri”) that dvs and ev and the privative a cannot be 
joined to verbs except through an intermediate substantive. See the 
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rule explained in Brief Greek Syntax §§ 107, 108. Justin Martyr adds 
‘This day have I begotten thee,” which is also found in D and the 
Itala, but is a mere gloss from Ps. ii. 7. 


23. avtés. For another instance of this distinctive and emphatic 
avros see i. 22; Matt. ili. 4. 


Hv...apxowevos woe éTov Tpiakovta. ‘Was about thirty years of 
age on beginning (His work).’ So it was understood by Tyndale, but 
the A.V. followed Cranmer, and the Geneva. ‘The translation of our 
A.V. is, however, ungrammatical, and a strange expression to which 
no parallel can be adduced. The word dapyéuevos standing absolutely 
for ‘when He began His ministry,’ is explained by the extreme pro- 
minency of this beginning in the thought of St Luke (see Acts i. 1, 22), 
and his desire to fix it with accuracy. The age of 30 was that at 
which a Levite might enter on his full services (Numb. iv. 3, 47), and 
the age at which Joseph had stood before Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 46), and 
at which David had begun to reign (2 Sam. v. 4), and at which 
scribes were allowed to teach, Itis the physical dxuy of life (Xen. 
Mem. 1. Dion. Halicarn. tv. 6, Wieseler, Beitrdge, p. 165). 

ads évopitero. ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Matt. xiii. 55; 
John vi. 42, 

On the genealogy which follows, and its relations to that in the 
Gospel of St Matthew, many volumes have been written, but in the 
Excursus I have endeavoured to condense all that is most important 
on the subject, and to give those conclusions which are now accepted 
by the most careful scholars. See Excursus II., The genealogies of 
Jesus in St Matthew and St Luke. 

Tov ‘Havel. It is a curious circumstance that in the Talmud 
(Chagig. 77) Mary is called the daughter of Eli; but it is a distortion 
of plain grammar to make this verse mean ‘“‘ being as was supposed, 
the son of Joseph [but in reality the son of Mary, daughter] of Eli.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. éy 7H épripo, NBDL, Sah. It. Gr. La. Ti. The els rhy Epyuov 
of the Rec. is an easier, more commonplace, less significant reading. 
See note. 


4. GAN él waytl pypare Geod. Omit with NBL, Sah. Ti. It 
is perhaps added from St Matt. iv. and hence is found in most ver- 
sions and Fathers. [Most of the variations in this narrative are 
mere additions from the parallel narratives.] 


7, waoa. The rdvra of Rec. is from Matt. iv. 9. 

9. vids (for 6 vids) NABD, and all the best editors. 

16. Nafapér. The reading of NB, Ti. W.H. is Nagapd. 

17. dvamtvgas, "Avoléas (ABL, La.) is perhaps an explanation. 
Totroy, So NL. 
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18. iacacbar toils ovvreTpipévous Ty Kapdlav. Omitted by N 
BDL, Vulg. It. &c. 


23. eis [tHv] Kadapvaodp, NBDL, Marcion. The ¢ is doubtless 
right as Kaphar means a village. 


26. Ddwvias, NABCD. 


29. wore, NBDL, Marcion, &c. Better than efs 7d of the 
Ree. 


41. ovei. After these words the Rec. adds 0 Xpicrds which 
should be omitted with NBCDFL &e. 


Cu. IV. 1—13. Tue Temptation. 


1. mArpys tvedparos dyfov. St Luke often calls special attention 
to the work of the Spirit, iii. 22, iv. 14; Acts vi. 3, vii. 55, xi. 24. 
The expression alludes to the outpouring of the Spirit upon Jesus at 
His baptism, ili. 22. John ili. 34. The narrative should be com- 
pared with Matt. iv. 1—11; Mk.i.12, 13. St John, who narrates 
mainly what he had himself seen, omits the temptation. 

tréotpeafev. ‘Went away.’ 
nyero. The imperfect implies a continuous leading during all the 
forty days, as well as a continuous temptation. A divine impulse led 
him to face the hour of peril alone. St Mark uses the more intense 
expression, ‘‘immediately the Spirit driveth Him forth.” He only 
devotes two verses (Mk, i. 12, 13) to the Temptation, but adds the 
graphic touch that ‘‘He was with the wild beasts” (comp. Ps. xci. 13), 
and implies the continuous ministration of angels (dcnxévovv) to Him. 


év To tvedpatr. ‘In the Spirit,’ comp. ii. 27. Rom. viii. 14. The 
phrase emphasizes the “full of the Holy Ghost,’”’ and has the same 
meaning as “in the power of the Spirit,” vs. 14. 


‘Thou Spirit, who ledd’st this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, his victorious field 
Against the spiritual foe, and brought’st Him thence 
By proof the undoubted Son of God.” 
Minton, Par. Reg. 1. 
év tH épypw. ‘In (not ‘into’) the wilderness.’ He was ‘in the 
Spirit’ during the whole period as He wandered about. ‘The scene of 
the temptation is supposed to be the mountain near Jericho, thence 
called Quarantania. The tradition is not ancient, but the site is very 
probable, being rocky, bleak, and repellent— 
‘‘A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades.”’ 
MixLTon. 
Scripture everywhere recognizes the need of solitude and meditation 
on the eve of great work for God (Ex. xxiv. 2; 1 K. xix. 4; Gal. i. 
17), and this would be necessary to the human nature of our Lord 
also. 
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2. pépas Teroepdkovra. The number was connected in the Jew- 
ish mind with notions of seclusion, and revelation, and peril ;—Moses 
on Sinai, Ex. xxxiv. 18; Elijah, 1 K. xix. 8; the wanderings of the 
Israelites, Num. xiv. 34; Judg, xiii. 1. 


tepatopnevos. The present participle implies that the temptation 
was continuous throughout the forty days, though it reached its most 
awful climax at their close. 


bd TOU SiaBdAov. The Jews placed in the wilderness one of the 
mouths of Gehenna, and there evil spirits were supposed to have most 
power (Num. xvi. 33; Matt. xii. 43). St Mark uses the Hebrew form 
of the word—‘ Satan.’ Both words mean ‘the Accuser,’ but the Greek 
AtaBoros is far more definite than the Hebrew Satan, which is loosely 
applied to any opponent, or opposition, or evil influence in which 
the evil spirit may be supposed to work (1 Chr. xxi. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 
7; 1 Thess. ii. 18). This usage is more apparent in the original, 
where the word rendered ‘advergary’ is often Satan, Num, xxii. 22; 
1 Sam. xxix. 4; 1 Kings xi. 14, &c. On the other hand, the Greek 
word d:aGodos is comparatively rare in the N.T. (The word rendered 
‘devils’ for the ‘evil spirits’ of demoniac possession is dayudvia). St 
Matthew also calls Satan ‘‘the tempter.” Few suppose that the 
devil came incarnate in any visible hideous guise. The narrative of 
the Temptation could only have been communicated to the Apostles 
by our Lord Himself. Of its intense and absolute reality we cannot 
doubt; nor yet that it was so narrated as to bring home to us the 
clearest possible conception of its significance. The best and wisest 
commentators in all ages have accepted it as the symbolic description 
of a mysterious inward struggle. Further speculation into the special 
modes in which the temptations were effected is idle, and we have no 
data for it. Of this only can we be sure, that our Lord’s temptations 
were in every respect akin to ours (Heb, iv, 15, ii. 10, 18); that there 
was ‘‘a direct operation of the evil spirit upon His mind and sensi- 
bility;” that, as St Augustine says, ‘‘Christ conquered the tempter, 
that the Christian may not be conquered by the tempter.” All 
enquiries as to whether Christ’s sinlessness arose from a ‘possibility of 
not sinning’ (posse non peccare), or from an ‘inypossibility of sinning’ 
(non posse peccare), are rash intrusions into the unrevealed. The 
Christian is content with the certainty that He ‘‘was in all points 
tempted (tried) like as we are, yet without sin” (see Heb. v. 8). It 
is at least doubtful whether our Lord in any way referred to His 
own temptation in xi. 21, 22. 


ovk éhayev ovdév. St Matthew says more generally that ‘He fasted,’ 
and St Luke’s phrase probably implies no more than this (see Matt. 
xi. 18). The Arabah at any rate supplied enough for the bare main- 
tenance of life (Jos. Vit. 2), and at times of intense spiritual exalta- 
tion the ordinary needs of the body are almost suspended. But this 
can only be for a time, and when the reaction has begun hunger 
asserts its claims with a force so terrible that (as has been shewn 
again and again in human experience) such moments are fraught with 
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the extremest peril to the soul. This was the moment which the 
Tempter chose. We rob the narrative of the Temptation of all its 
spiritual meaning unless in reading it we are on our guard against the 
Apollinarian heresy which denied the perfect Humanity of Christ. 
The Christian must keep in view two thoughts: 1. Intensely real 
temptation. 2. Absolute sinlessness. It is man’s trial ‘to feel tempta- 
tion’ (sentire tentationem) ; Christ has put it into our power to resist 
it (non consentire tentationi). Temptation only merges into sin when 
man consents to it. 


“’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall.” —SHaKEsPHARE. 


The temptation must be felt or it is no temptation; but we do not sin 
until temptation really sways the bias of the heart, and until delight 
and consent follow suggestion. The student will find the best exami- 
tion of this subject in Ullmann’s treatise On the sinlessness of Jesus 
(Engl. Transl.). 


3. etev St aiT@ 6 SidBoAros. St Luke says nothing about the devil 
‘approaching Him’ (Matt. iv. 3), and thereby wholly leaves on one side 
the question of any corporal appearance. 


ei vids et Tov Ocov. Doubtless an allusion to the divine Voice at 
His baptism (iii. 22), The same words were tauntingly addressed to 
our Lord on the Cross (Matt. xxvii. 40). The Greek strictly means 
“Assuming that Thou art,” or ‘‘ Since Thou art,” but in Hellenistic 
Greek words and phrases are not always used with their earlier delicate 
accuracy. 


eit TO ALOW ToITW. Say to this stone. The Greek implies that 
the Tempter called direct attention to a particular stone. In this 
desert there are loaf-shaped fossils known to early travellers as lapides 
judaici, and to geologists as septaria. Some of these siliceous accre- 
' tions assume the shape of fruit, and are known as ‘Elijah’s melons’ 
(Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 154). They were popularly regarded as 
petrified fruits of the Cities of the Plain. Such deceptive semblances 
would intensify the pangs of hunger, and add to the temptation the 
additional torture of an excited imagination. (See a sketch of such 
a septarium in the Illustrated Edition of my Life of Christ, p. 99.) 


Wa yévntar dptos. ‘That it may become a loaf.’ Here again we 
have the extended use of iva in Hellenistic Greek which has been 
already noticed. The subtle malignity of the temptation is in- 
describable. It was a temptation to ‘the lust’ (i.e. the desire ‘of 
the flesh;’ a temptation to gratify a natural and blameless appetite; 
an appeal to free-will and self-will, closely analogous to the devil’s 
first temptation of the race. ‘You may; you can; it will be pleasant: 
why not?’ (Gen. iii. 1—15). Yet it did not come in an undisguisedly 
sensuous form, but with the suggestive semblance of Scriptural 
sanctions (1 Kings xix. 8; Deut. viii. 16; Ps. xxviii. 19). 


4. yéeypamtrar. The perfect means ‘it has been written,’ it standeth 
written as an eternallesson. Jesus foils the Tempter as man for man, 
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He will not say ‘I am the Son of God;’ He ‘does not consider equality 
with God a prize at which to grasp’ (Phil. ii. 6), but seizes “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God” (Eph. vi. 17). Had 
our Lord yielded to the subtle sophistry of this temptation He would 
have been abnegating His humiliation, for He would have been leaving 
the ordinary path of human life, and the ‘obedience’? which He 
learnt by the things which He suffered (Heb. v. 8). 


ovk ém dpto pévw tyoerat 6 dvOpwros. The phrase én’ dprw (on 
bread) is chiefly Hellenistic. A classical writer would have used ard. It 
is borrowed from the Hebrew ?y mn. The quotation is from Deut. 


viii. 8, where Moses tells the people that God has suffered them to 
hunger, and fed them with manna, to shew them the dependence of 
man on God, and the fact that life is something more than the mere 
living, andcan only be sustained by diviner gifts than those which are 
sufficient for man’s lower nature. Bread sustains the body; but, that 
we may live, the soul also, and the spirit must be kept alive. Exod. 
xvi. 4,15; ‘‘ They did all eat the same spiritual meat,’ 1 Cor. x. 3. 


[GAN él aravtl pratt Geod.] These words, though implied, are pro- 
bably added in this place from Matt. iv. 4, since they are omitted 
by NBDL, and various versions. ‘‘ Word” is not in the original 
Hebrew. The verse conveys a most deep truth, and by referring to it 
our Lord meant to say ‘God will support my needs in His own way, 
and the lower life is as nothing in comparison with the higher.’ 
There are many most valuable and instructive parallels; see John iv. 
32—34, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of...My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” Job xxiii. 12, 
‘“*T have esteemed the words of His mouth more than my necessary food.”’ 
Jer. xv. 16, ‘‘Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” Wisd. xvi. 6, 
‘‘God’s word nourisheth man.’’ The Jewish Rabbis had the remark- - 
able expression, ‘‘ The just eat of the glory of the Shechinah.’”’ Comp. 
John vi. 27—63. 


5. Kal dvayayev avrév. Probably ‘‘the devil” and ‘into a high 
mountain” are added from St Matthew. How the devil took Him up 
we are not told. Scripture, to turn away our thoughts from the 
secondary to the essential, knows nothing of those journeys through 
the air which we find in Apocrypha and in the ‘Gospel of the 
Hebrews.’ 

It is remarkable that St Luke (whom Milton follows in his Par. 
Regained) here adopts a different order of the temptations from St 
Matthew, perhaps because he thought that the temptation to spiritual 
pride (which he places third) was keener and subtler than that to tem- 
poral ambition; perhaps, too, because he believed that the ministering 
angels (whom however he does not mention) only appeared to save 
Christ from the pinnacle of the Temple. That the actwal order is 
that of St Matthew is probable, because (1) he alone uses notes of 
sequence, ‘then,’ ‘‘again;” (2) Christ closes the temptation by 
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‘¢ Get thee behind me, Satan” (see on vs. 8); (3) as an actual Apostle 
he is more likely to have heard the narrative from the lips of Christ 
Himself. But in the chronology of spiritual crises there is little room 
for the accurate sequence of ‘before’ and ‘after.’ They crowd eternity 
into an hour, and stretch an hour into eternity. And psychologically 
St Luke’s order is the more correct, for the purely spiritual tempta- 
tion to a proud exclusive challenge of God’s care was of a keener kind 
than the temptation to earthly ambition, 


THs Olkovpévys. See above on i. 1. 


év ottypy xpovov. ‘In a second’; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52, ‘in the 
twinkling ot an eye’’—in the sudden flash of an instantaneous vision. 
It was as Bengel says ‘acuta tentatio,’ concentrated as it were into 
one intense spasm. The first temptation had been through a natural 
appetite; the second was through a patriotic aspiration; the third 
was purely religious. The splendour of the temptation, and the fact 
that it appealed to 

‘‘the spur which the clear spirit doth raise, 
The last infirmity of noble minds,”’ 


might seem to Satan to make up for its impudent, undisguised charac- 
ter. He was offering to One who had lived as the Village Carpenter 
the throne of the world. The intensity of the temptation lay however 
yet more in the fact that it seemed to open a swift way to the 
fulfilment of the Messianic promises, and the deliverance of the land 
for which the Lord felt so deep a love (xiii. 34, xix. 41). 


6. ool Soc. In the emphatic order of the original, ‘To thee 
will I give this power, all of it, and the glory of them.’ 


OTL Eol mapadédoTar. ‘Because to me it has been entrusted (and 
therefore,’ the perfect implies, ‘it is permanently mine,’ commissam 
habeo potestatem). Hence the expression, ‘‘the prince of this world,”’ 
John xii, 31, xiv. 80; ‘‘the prince of the power of the air,”’ Eph. ii. 2. 
Satan is in one sense ‘‘a world-ruler (koomoxparwp) of this darkness’’ 
(Eph. vi. 12). The Rabbis went even further, and called him ‘lord 
of this age’ (sar hdolam), and even ‘another god’ (él achér), which is 
Manicheeism ; whereas in this verse, by the very admission of Satan 
all Manicheeism is excluded. The Tempter subtly implies that the 
proposed homage will only be a recognition of the Divine permission 
by which he exercises this world-power. 

@ éav Gow SiSapr atryv. Comp. Rev. xiii..2, “the dragon gave 
him (the Beast i.e. Nero) his power, and his seat, and great authority.” 
Here however we note the exaggeration of the father of lies. How 
different was the language of our Lord to His ambitious disciples 
(Matt. xx. \§). 


7. ov ovv éav TpockUVyoYS évatioy épov. ‘Thou then, if thou 
wilt do homage before me.’ Comp. Ps. xxii. 27. The pronouns are 
emphatic (comp. verse 6), as is shewn both by their position, and by 
the full forms éyol, éuod. The word ‘worship’ of our A. V.is here used 
in the older and weaker sense of external homage to a superior. It is 
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derived from worth-ship (worth=honour). Comp.Wiclif, Matt. xix. 19, 
‘* Worschipe thi fadir and thi modir.” 


torarcovmaca, ‘It’ (the habitable world) ‘shall be thine, all of it.’ 
There was then living, one to whom in as high an ambitious sense as 
has ever been realised, it did all belong-—the Emperor Tiberius. But 
so far from enjoying it he was at this very time the most miserable 
and most degraded of men (Tac. Ann. vi. 6, Iv. 61, 62, 67; Plin. 
H. N. xxvii. 5). ‘My Kingdom,” said Jesus to Pilate, ‘‘is not of this 
world,” John xviii. 36. 


8. The words traye oricw should here be omitted with NBDL, 
&c., as having been added from Matt. iv. 10. Similar words were 
used to Peter (Matt. xvi. 23). 


mpooKkuvyces. The quotation is slightly altered from Deut. vi. 13, 
“Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve Him.” St Matthew 
has the same variation, this being one of his cyclic quotations 
(i.e. those common to him with other Evangelists), Since Satan had 
now revealed himself in his true character, there was no need for 
Jesus to tell him of another and a divine Kingdom over which he had 
no power. It was sufficient to reprove his impious blasphemy. 


9. tro mreptyov. ‘The pinnacle, or battlement.’ Some well-known 
pinnacle of the Temple, either that of the Royal Portico, which 
looked down from a dizzy height into the Valley of the Kidron (Jos. 
Antt. xv. 11, § 5); or the Eastern Portico, from which tradition says 
that St James was afterwards hurled (EKuseb. H. E. 11. 23). ‘ Battle- 
ment’ is used for the corresponding Hebrew word canaph (lit. ‘wing’) 
in Dan. ix. 27. 


Bdde ceavrov évreiOev kato. ‘Fling thyself from hence down.’ 
The first temptation had been to natural appetite and impulse; the 
second was to unhallowed ambition; the third is to rash confidence ~ 
and spiritual pride. It was based, with profound ingenuity, on the 
expression of absolute trust with which the first temptation had been 
rejected. It asked as it were for a splendid proof of that trust, and 
appealed to perverted spiritual instincts. It had none of the vulgar 
and sensuous elements of the other temptations. Jt was at the same 
time an implicit confession of impotence. ‘‘ Cast thyself down.” 
The devil may place the soul in peril and temptation, but can never 
make it sin. “It is,” as St Augustine says, ‘‘the devil’s part to 
suggest, it is ours not to consent,” 

10. ‘yéypamrat yap. 

‘The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A deadly apple rotten at the heart.” SHAKESPEARE. 
*<In religion 

What damned error but some sober brow 

Will bless it and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament?” Id. 
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Tov StadvAdéar oe. To guard thee (as a sentinel; comp. Acts xii. 
6, 19). The inf. with the genitive article is used after verbs of 
commanding, designing, &c. See Acts xv. 20, &c. The quotation is 
from Ps. xci, 11, but the tempter omits ‘‘in all thy ways,’’? which would 
have defeated his object, since the ‘‘ways ’’ referred to are only the 
ways of him ‘‘who dwelleth under the defence of the Most High.” 
But, as the next verse prophesies, Christ ‘trod upon the lion and 
adder’ of Satanic temptation. To yield to the Temptation would 
have been to presume on His Sonship and challenge that equality 
with God which He “thought not a prize to grasp at.”” ‘‘L’homme qui 
n’est plus homme, le Christ qui n’est plus Christ, le Fils qui n’est 
plus Fils, voila les trois degrés de la tentation.” ‘‘ Les tentations se 
- rapportent, lune a la personne de Jésus, autre 4 la nature de son 
cuvre, la troisitme 4 usage du secours divin.” Godet. 


12. ovK éxtrepdoes. If the compound be pressed it means ‘thou 
shalt not utterly tempt.’ It is impious folly to put God to the test by 
thrusting ourselves into uncalled-for danger. ‘The angels will only 
guard our perilous footsteps when we are walking in the path of duty. 
We cannot claim miracles when we court temptations. The quotation 
is from Deut. vi. 16, and it is remarkable that the three quotations 
with which our Lord met the Tempter are all taken from the 6th and 
8th chapters of this book. 


13. wavra wepacpov. ‘Hvery temptation.’ ‘He had,” as Bengel 
says, ‘‘shot his last dart.” The temptations had been addressed 
(1) to the desire of the flesh—trying to make the test of Sonship to 
God consist not in obedience but in the absence of pain; (2) to the 
pride of life—as though earthly greatness were a sign of God’s 
approval, and as though greatness consisted in power and success; 
(3) to spiritual pride—as though the elect of God might do as they 
will, and be secure against consequences. See note on vs. 10. 


amtéory. ‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you,” James iv. 7. 


aXpt Katpod. ‘ Until an opportunity,’ though the meaning comes 
to be the same as “‘for a season” (Acts xiii. 11). The words cannot 
possibly be equivalent to éws rédXovs. St Matthew adds, “And, lo! 
angels came and began to minister unto Him.” We do not again 
meet with angels in a visible form till the Agony in Gethsemane. It 
must not be imagined that our Lord was only tempted at this crisis. 
He shared temptation with us, as the common lot of our humanity. 
‘*Many other were the occasions on which He endured temptation,” 
Bonaventura, Vit. Christi. See xxii. 28; Heb. iv. 15. We may 
however infer from the Gospels that henceforth His temptations were 
rather the negative ones caused by suffering, than the positive ones 
caused by allurement. Ullmann, p. 30. See Matt. xxvii. 40 (like 
the first temptation); John vii. 3, 4 (analogous to the second in St 
Matthew’s order); John vii. 15 (like the third); Van Oosterzee. See 
too xxii. 3, 53; Matt. xvi. 22; John xiv. 30, viii.44. It is instructive 
to compare this narrative with those of St Matthew (iv. 1—11) and 
St Mark (i, 12, 13); St John omits the Temptation, perhaps because 
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he mainly relates that which he personally witnessed. St Mark in his 
condensed allusion does not specify the three temptations. St Luke 
omits the ministry of angels, though not from any dislike to it 
(xxii. 43), 


1423. JESUS RETURNS TO NAZARETH AND PREACHES THERE. 


14. Kal tréotpevev 6 “Inoots. St Luke here omits that series of 
occurrences which is mainly preserved for us by the Apostle who 
recorded the Judaean ministry—St John; namely the deputation of 
the Sanhedrin to the Baptist (i. 19—28), and his testimony about the 
baptism of Jesus (29—34); the call of Andrew and Simon (35—43) ; 
of Philp and Nathanael (44—51); the First Miracle, at Cana, and 
visit to Capernaum (il. 1—12); the Passover at Jerusalem and first 
cleansing of the Temple (i. 13—25); the secret visit of Nicodemus 
(iii. 1—21); the baptism of the disciples of Jesus, and the Baptist’s 
remarks to his disciples (iii. 22—36). St Luke has already men- 
tioned by anticipation the imprisonment of John the Baptist (iii. 19, 
20), which probably hastened the return of Jesus to Galilee; but St 
John alone preserves the deeply interesting revelation to the Woman 
of Samaria, and the preaching among the Samaritans (John iv. 4—42). 
This must have occurred during the journey from Judaea to Galilee 
mentioned in this verse. 


ets THY TadtAatav. This district was the starting-point and main 
centre of our Lord’s ministry: see Acts x. 37, ‘‘ which was published 
throughout all Judaea, and began from Galilee.” Lk. xxiii. 5, ‘‘He 
stirreth up the people, beginning from Galilee.” For the order of the 
narrative from this point to ix. 61 see the introductory analysis. It 
is not possible to arrange this section of the gospel (iv. 14—ix. 50) 
with reference to the gathering and deepening opposition as Ritschl 
does. It is rather to be divided with reference to the gradual de- 
velopment of the work in Galilee. Godet divides it into four cycles: 


iv. 14—44. To the call of the first Disciples. 

v. l1—vi. 11. To the nomination of the Twelve. 

vi. 12—viii. 56. To the first mission of the Twelve. 
ix. 1—50. ‘To the departure of Jesus for Jerusalem. 


ee 


15. Kal aids iSackev év Tais cuvvaywyats aitav, SofaLduevos tro 
awavtwv. ‘And He Himself was teaching in their synagogues.’ ‘He 
Himself,’ in contrast with the rwmour about Him in vs. 14. The 
word av’rés in this Gospel comes to mean ‘the Master,’ as a sort of 
title of honour, as in the ‘‘avros éga’’—‘ the Master said it’ of the 
Pythagoreans. ‘The verse shews that the journey from Sychar to 
Nazareth was not direct but leisurely; and it is remarkably confirmed 
by John iv. 45, who accounts for the favourable reception of Jesus in 
Galilee by saying that they had seen ‘‘all the things that He did at 
Jerusalem at the feast.” 

16. Kal qdOev eis Nalapér. This is probably the visit related in 
unchronological order in Matt. xiii. 53—58; Mk, vi. 1—6, since after 
so violent and decisive a rejection as St Luke describes, it is unlikely 
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that He should have preached at Nazareth again. If so, we learn 
from the other Evangelists (1) that His disciples were with Him; 
(2) that He healed a few of the sick, being prevented from further 
activity by their unbelief. The Nazarenes were unfavourably disposed 
to Him (John iv. 43—45). 


Kata To eiw0ds aito. This seems to refer to what had been the 
habit of the life of Jesus while He had lived at Nazareth. Hitherto 
however He had been, in all probability, a silent worshipper. 


év TH Hepa Tov GaPBarwv. Observe the divine sanction thus 
given to the ordinance of weekly public worship. 


eis THY Gvvaywyryy. The article shews that the little village only 
possessed a single synagogue. Synagogues had sprung up throughout 
Judaea since the return from the exile. (Ps. lxxiv. 8.) They were 
rooms of which the end pointed towards Jerusalem (the Kibleh, or 
consecrated direction, of Jewish worship (Dan. vi. 10), as Mecca is of 
Mohammedan). The men sat on one side, the veiled women behind 
a lattice on the other. The chief furniture was the Ark (tebhah) of 
painted wood, generally shrouded by a curtain, and containing the 
Thorah (Pentateuch), and rolls (megilloth) of the Prophets. On one 
side was a bema (in answer to an ignorant criticism, I may observe 
that the Jews borrowed the Greek name) for the reader and preacher, 
and there were ‘‘ chief seats’? (Mk. xii. 39) for the Ruler of the Syna- 
gogue, and the elders (zekanim). The servants of the synagogue were 
the clerk (chazzan), verger (sheliach) and deacons (parnasim, ‘ shep- 
herds’). 1 give the Jewish terms because they are technical, and the 
English equivalents cannot exactly represent them. 


dvéorn dvayvevar. The custom was to read the Scriptures standing. 
There was no recognised or ordained ministry for the synagogues. 
The functions of Priests and Levites were confined to the Temple; 
the various officers of the synagogue were more like our church- 
wardens. Hence it was the custom of the Ruler or Elders to invite 
any one to read or preach who was known to them as a distinguished 
or competent person (Acts xii. 15). 


17. émed8o0n avtw. Literally, ‘there was further handed to Him.” . 
The expression means that after He, or another, had read the Para- 
shah, or First Lesson, which was always from the Pentateuch, the 
clerk handed to him the roll of Isaiah, which contained the Haph- 
tarah, or Second Lesson. 


Kal avamTi—as TO BLBAlov. If this is the true reading, it means 
‘unrolling.’ The Thorah, or Law, was written on a parchment 
between two rollers, and was always left unrolled at the column 
for the day’s lesson; but the Megilloth of the Prophets, &c. were on 
single rollers, and the right place had to be found by the reader 
(Maphtir). 


evpev. The word leaves it uncertain whether the ‘finding’ was 
what man calls ‘accidental,’ or whether it was the regular haph- 
tarah of the day. It is now the Second Lesson for the great day of 
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Atonement; but according to Zunz (the highest Jewish authority on 
the subject) the present order of the Lessons in the Synagogue 
worship belongs to a later period than this. (Zunz, Gottesd. Vor- 
trdge, 6). 


vTémov o¥ tv yeypappevoy. Is. lxi. 1, 2. Our Lord, according to 
the custom of the Synagogue, must have read the passage in Hebrew, 
and then—either by Himself, or by an interpreter (Methurgeman)—it 
must have been translated to the congregation in Aramaic or Greek, 
since Hebrew was at this time a dead and learned language. The 
quotation is here freely taken by the Evangelist from the LXX., 
possibly from memory, and with reminiscences, intentional or other- 
wise, of other passages. 


18. e¢xpicév pe. ‘He anointed’ (aorist); the following verb is in 
the perfect. The word Mashach in the Hebrew would recall to the 
hearers the notion of the Messiah—‘‘il m’a messianisé”’ (Salvador). 
‘“‘God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power,”’ Acts x. 38. In illustration of the verse generally, as indi- 
cating the work primarily of Isaiah, but in its fullest sense, of Christ, 
see Matt. x1. 5, v. 3, &c. 


edvayyeAloacbar. Obviously the rendering of the A.V. ‘‘to preach 
the Gospel” connotes conceptions which could only have been imper- 
fectly present to the mind of Isaiah, so that ‘‘to preach good tidings”’ 
(as in R.V.) is better. 


atTwxots. To the poor in spirit (Matt. xi. 28, v. 3), as the Hebrew 
implies. 


améoradkey pe. ‘He hath sent me,’ which, by the natural force of 
the perfect, implies, ‘I am now here.’ 


[idoaclar Tous ouyTerpispévous tiv KapSiay.] Omitted in NBDL. | 


19. Kyprvtat...dmooretAar...knpvéar. The infinitives follow each 
other without conjunctions (asyndeton, Winer, p. 560). For the accent 
of xnpvEac see Winer, p. 63. 


aixpaddrous. Properly ‘prisoners of war’; but the word may be 
used generally as in Col. iv. 10. 


tupdrots avaprefiv. Here the LXX. differs from the Hebrew, 
which has ‘‘opening of prison to the bound.” Perhaps this is a 
reminiscence of Is. xlii. 7. 


atooreiAa, TeIpavopévous év adéoe. This also is not in Is. 1xi, 1, 
but is a free reproduction of the LXX. in lvili. 6. Hither the text of 
the Hebrew was then slightly variant, or the record introduces into 
the text a reminiscence of the discourse. The év ddéce is a con- 
structio praegnans ‘to send them away (so that they are) in a state of 
deliverance.’ (Comp. ii. 29.) By this construction we have often a verb 
of motion with a preposition of rest, or vice versd. Winer, p. 643. 
Comp. xar#dOe Iddrwv év Xixedia, Aelian, tv. 18. ‘“Hdacriwy eis 
"ExBdrava dwébave, id. vir. 8. Comp. Matt. xiv. 3, ero év dudak7. 
Mark ii. 1, e@s otxdv éore. 
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éviaurov...dexrov. ‘An acceptable year.’ The primary allusion is 
to the year of Jubilee, Lev. xxv. 8—10; but this was only a type 
of the true Jubilee of Christ’s kingdom. Many of the Fathers, 
(Clemens Alex., Origen, &c.,) with most mistaken literalness, inferred 
from this verse that our Lord’s ministry only lasted a year, and the 
notion acquired more credence from the extraordinary brightness of 
His first, or Galilaean, year of ministry. This view has been power- 
fully supported by Mr Browne in his Ordo Saeclorum, and is followed 
by Keim, Gesch. Jesu, 1. 130, 615 seq.; but is quite untenable (John ii. 
13, vi. 4, xi. 55). 


20. mrvgéas. ‘Rolling up.’ Generally the Haphtarah consists of 
twenty-one verses, and is never less than three; but our Lord stopped 
short in the second verse, because this furnished sufficient text for 
His discourse, and because He wished these gracious words to rest 
last on their ears, rather than the following words, ‘‘the day of ven- 
geance of our God.” | 


To vanpéery. The Chazzan, or ‘attendant.’ The word ‘minister’ 
might be misunderstood by English readers to mean ‘clergyman.’ 
The Jews had no officials like our parochial clergy. 


éxafioev. The ordinary Jewish attitude for the sermon (Matt. 
XXlii. 2). 

atevifovres. A favourite word of St Luke, who uses it eleven 
times; elsewhere it is only found in 2 Cor. iu. 7,13. The attitude 
of Jesus shewed that now for the first time He intended not only to 
read but to preach. 


21. wtiptaro Sé Néyeww pds avtots. I.e. these were the first words 
of the discourse. It began with the announcement that He was the 
Messiah in whom the words of the prophet found their fulfilment. 


22. Tots Adyous THS Xapiros. The words of the grace. Comp. Col. 
ii. 16, é€v ydpite GdovTes. The word ‘grace’ does not here mean mercy 
or favour (Gnade), but beauty and attractiveness (Anmuth). This 
verse and John vii. 46 are the chief proofs that there was in our 
Lord’s utterance an irresistible majesty and sweetness. Comp. Ps. 
xlv. 2; Johni. 14. ydpis does not occur in the other Synoptists and 
only once in St John (i. 14), but is common in St Luke, St Paul and 
St Peter. 


OvXL vids éotiv “lwojd ottos; This points to a gradual change in 
the minds of the listening Nazarenes. The Jews in their synagogues 
did not sit in silence, but were accustomed to give full expression to 
their feelings, and to discuss and make remarks aloud. Jealousy 
began to work among them, Matt. xiii, 54; John vi. 42. ‘The vil- 
lage beggarly pride of the Nazarenes cannot at all comprehend the 
humility of the Great One.’ Stier. In making this purely irrele- 
vant and grievous remark they were guilty of a very common fault ;— 
they treated the matter of the Gospel as a subject for criticism, in 
order to suppress their more generous and spontaneous emotion. 
It was “faire de la critique pour échapper & la fot.” 
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23. tHv mapaBodrv tabrnv. TlapaBo\7 represents the Hebrew 
mashal, and had a wider meaning than its English equivalent. Thus 
itis also used for a proverb (Beispiel), 1 Sam. x. 12, xxiv. 13; Ezek. 
xli. 22; or a type, Heb. ix. 9, xi.19. See on viii. 5. 


iatpé, Scpdtrevoov ceavtoy. The same taunt was addressed to our 
Lord on the Cross. Here it seems to have more than one applica- 
tion,—meaning, ‘If you are the Messiah why are you so poor and 
humble?’ or, ‘Why do you not do something for us, here in your 
own home?’ (So Theophylact, Huthymius, &c.) It implies radical 
distrust, like Hic,Rhodos, hic salta. There seems to be no exact 
Hebrew equivalent of the proverb ; but something like it (a physician 
who needs healing) is found in Plut. De Discern. Adul. 32, iarpds 
d\\wy, avros Eker Bpvwv. 


Soa HKovoayev yevopeva, cis tTHy Kadapvaovp. All the things we 
hear of as done at (or to) Capernaum. ‘The év of some MSS. is a 
correction to an easier construction. See Winer, p. 435. The eis 
ean hardly be here explained as a constructio praegnans. St Luke 
has not before mentioned Capernaum, and this is one of the many 
indications found in his writings that silence respecting any event is 
no proof that he was unaware of it. Nor has any other Evangelist 
mentioned any previous miracle at Capernaum, unless we suppose 
that the healing of the courtier’s son (John iv. 46—54) had preceded 
this visit to Nazareth. Jesus had, however, performed the first 
miracle at Cana, and may well have wrought others during the stay 
of ‘‘not many days” mentioned in John ii.12. Capernaum was so 
completely the head-quarters of His ministry as to be known as “ His 
own city.” (Matt. iv. 12—16, xi. 23.) Perhaps, as Meyer says, the 
Nazarenes here betray the petty jealousy felt by small towns against 
Capernaum. But there was at Nazareth a moral obstacle also. (Matt. 
xiii. 58; Mk. vi. 5. Comp. Lk. xi. 16, 29, xxiii. 39.) 


24-30. REJECTION BY THE NAZARENES. 


94. Sextds éoriy év Tq warpldvavrov. ‘Is acceptable’ (rather than the 
accepted of the A. V., since dexros is a verbal adjective). St Matthew 
adds (xiii. 57) ‘‘and in his own house,” implying that ‘‘neither did 
His brethren believe on Him.” This curious psychological fact, which 
has its analogy in the worldly proverb that ‘No man is a hero to his 
valet,’ or, ‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’ was more than once referred 
to by our Lord; John iv. 44. (‘‘ Vile habetur quod domi est,’”’ Sen. 
De Benef, 11. 2.) 


25. oAddal xypar qoav...gv to “Iopayjd. So far from trying to 
flatter them, He tells them that His work is not to be for their special 
benefit or glorification, but that He had now passed far beyond the 
limitations of earthly relationships. 


érn tpla Kal pivas ¢€. Such was the Jewish tradition (Jalkut 
Shimeoni on 1 Kings xvi.) as we see also in James vy. 17 (comp. Dan. 
xii. 7; Rev. xi. 2, 3, xiii. 5). The Book of Kings only mentions three 
years (1 K. xvii. 1, 8, 9, xviii. 1, 2), but in the “many days” it seems 
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to imply more. 384 being the half of 7 had a mystic significance. 
In the symbolism of numbers it indicated periods of misfortune, as 
in Dan. xii. 7. See Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. ad loc. 


Aupds péyas. In xv. 14; Acts xi, 28 Aquds is fem. as in Doric. 


26. ei pa} cis Ldperra, i.e. “but he was sent to Sarepta.” Zare- 
phath (1 K. xvii. 9) was a Phoenician town near the coast between 
Tyre and Sidon, now called Surafend. 


27. et pr) Nausdv 6 Zvpos. No leper was healed except Naaman. 
(2K. v.1—14. Thus both Elijah and Elisha had carried God’s mer- 
cies to Gentiles.) The use of the words is elliptic, like ovdév otréovrac 
ef un ixO0s, Hdt. Comp. Matt. xii. 4. 


98. érAyoOynoav...Pvpov. The aorist implies a sudden outburst. 
Perhaps they were already offended by knowing that Jesus had spent 
two days at Sychar among the hated Samaritans; and now He whom 
they wished to treat as ‘“‘the carpenter’ and their equal, was as it were 
asserting the superior claims of Gentiles and lepers. ‘‘ Truth embitters 
those whom it does not enlighten.’ ‘The word of God,” said Luther, 
“‘ig a sword, is a war, is a poison, is a scandal, is a stumbling-block, 
is a ruin’’—viz. to those who resist it (Matt. x. 34; 1 Pet. ii. 8). 


29. ws Shpvos Tov dpovs ef od  TWOALS @KOSdpynTO aitdv. The 
word odpis, ‘eyebrow,’ is applied to hills, like the Latin supercilium 
(Verg. Georg. 1. 108). The ‘whereon’ refers to the hill not to the 
brow of the hill. Nazareth nestles under the southern slopes of the 
hill. The cliff down which they wished to hurl Him (because this 
was regarded as a form of ‘stoning,’ the legal punishment for blas- 
phemy) was certainly not the so-called ‘Mount of Precipitation,’ 
which is two miles distant, and therefore more than a sabbath day’s 
journey, but one of the rocky escarpments of the hill, and possibly 
that above the Maronite Church, which is about 40 feet high. This 
form of punishment (karaxpyuriouds) is only mentioned in 2 Chr. 
xxy. 12; but in Phocis it was the punishment for sacrilege. (Philo.) 


@ore. This expresses the intended result (comp. ix. 52), and is a 
little less harsh than eis ro which would represent direct purpose (xx. 
. 20). The infinitive alone might have been used, as in Matt. ii. 2, 
mOouev Tpockuvjoar: Acts v. 31, Vywoe...doivar. (See Winer, p. 334.) 


Kkatakpynpvicar. A arat \eyduevoy in the N. T. 


30. SedOdv Sia pécov adrav. This is rather a mirabile than a 
miraculum, since no miracle is asserted or necessarily implied. The 
inherent majesty and dignity of our Lord’s calm ascendency, seem to 
have been sufficient on several occasions to overawe and cow His 
enemies; John vii. 30, 46, vill. 59, x. 39, 40, xviii. 6 (see Ps. xviii. 29, 
xxxviil. 33). He left them this proof of His ascendency. As Theo- 
phylact points out, this was ov ro madely devywr, adda TOV KaLpov 
avapevuy. 


éropevero. Probably never to return again. Nazareth lies in a 
secluded valley out of the ordinary route between Gennesareth and 
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Jerusalem. If after thirty sinless years among them they could reject 
Him, clearly they had not known the day of their visitation. This 
incident furnishes the most striking illustration of St John’s sad 
comment, ‘‘He came unto His own possessions (rd téva) and His 
own people (oi %.o:) received Him not” (John i. 11). 


31—37. Tur Heauine or A DEMONIAC, 


31. KarydOev cis Kadapvaotp. St Matthew (iv. 13—16) sees in 
the locality of Christ’s Ministry the fulfilment of Is. ix. 1, 2, omitting 
the first part, which should be rendered, ‘‘At the former time he 
brought contempt on the land of Zebulun and on the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time he brought honour.” It was perhaps 
on His way to Capernaum that our Lord healed the courtier’s son 
(John iv. 4754). Capernaum is in all probability Tell Him, though 
others try to identify it with Khan Minyeh, which is nearer Tiberias. 
Capernaum was the Jewish capital of Galilee, though a few years later 
that position was disputed by the more Pagan civilisation of Sep- 
phoris and Tiberias. The name means village (now Kefr) of Nahum, 
and Tell Hum is ‘the ruined mound’ or ‘heap’ of (Na)hum. It is 
now a heap of desolation with little to mark it except the ruins of one 
white marble synagogue—possibly the very one built by the friendly 
centurion (vil. 5)—and the widely-scattered débris of what perhaps was 
another. But in our Lord’s time it was a bright and populous little 
town, at the very centre of what has been called ‘‘ the manufacturing 
district of Palestine.’’ (Jos. B. J. 111. 10, § 8.) It lay at the nucleus of 
roads to Tyre and Sidon, to Damascus, to Sepphoris (the Roman capital 
of Galilee), and to Jerusalem, and was within easy reach of Peraea and 
Ituraea. It was in fact on the ‘‘way of the sea” (Is. ix. 1)—the 
great caravan road which led to the Mediterranean. It was hence 
peculiarly fitted to be the centre of a far-reaching ministry of which 
even Gentiles would hear. These things, as St Paul graphically says, 
were ‘‘not done in a corner,”’ Acts xxvi. 26. Besides the memorable 
events of the day here recorded, it was here that Christ heaied the 
paralytic (v. 18) and the centurion’s servant (vil. 2), and called Levi 
(Matt. ix. 9), rebuked the disciples for their ambition (Mk. ix. 35), and 
delivered the memorable discourse about the bread of life (John vi.). 
It is an interesting fact that Marcion in his mutilation of St Luke’s 
Gospel began with, ‘‘In the fifteenth year of Tiberius God descended 
into Capernaum, a city of Galilee.” The xarjdGev is only used by St 
Luke because the journey from Nazareth to Capernaum is a continuous 
descent; but Marcion chose to use it as describing a descent from 
heaven. He exscinded the earlier chapters of St Luke because they 
testify that Christ is truly man as well as perfectly God. See Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist, 11. 182. 


awodkw tHS Tadtdatas. These little descriptions and explanations 
shew that St Luke is writing for Gentiles who did not know Palestine. 
Comp, i. 26, xxi. 37, xxii. 1. The explanation was not added in vs. 
23 because he is there quoting the words of the Nazarenes. 
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iv SuSdoKev. This analytic imperfect implies as before, continuous 
work, 


32. éferAyjooovto. The word expresses more sudden and vehe- 
ment astonishment than the more deeply-seated ‘amaze’ of vs. 36. 


éml tH Si8axyq advrov. ‘At His teaching,’ referring here to the 
manner He adopted. 


év éEovola 1jv 6 Adyos avrov. ‘His word was with authority,’ comp. 
ys. 36. St Matthew gives one main secret of their astonishment when 
he says that ‘‘He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes,” vil. 29. The religious teaching of the Scribes in our Lord’s 
day had already begun to be the second-hand repetition of minute 
precedents supported by endless authorities. (‘‘ Rabbi Zeira says on 
the authority of Rabbi Jose bar Rabbi Chanina, and Rabbi Ba or 
Rabbi Chiya on the authority of Rabbi Jochanan, &c., &c.” Schwab. 
Jer. Berachoth, p. 159.) We see the final outcome of this servile 
secondhandness in the dreary trivialities of the Talmud. But Christ 
referred to no precedents; quoted no ‘authorities;’ dealt with fresher 
and nobler topics than fantastic hagadoth (‘legends’) and weary tra- 
ditional halachéth (‘rules’). He spoke straight from the heart to the 
heart, appealing for confirmation solely to truth and conscience,—the 
inner witness of the Spirit. 


33. mvevpa Samovlov akaldptov. The word ‘unclean’ is poouliag 
to St Luke, who writes for Gentiles. The word for devil is not 
diabolos, which is confined to Satan, or human beings like him (John 
vi. 70), but daimonion, which in Greek was also capable of a good 
sense. The Jews believed daimonia to be the spirits of the wicked 
(Jos. B. J. vit. 6, § 3). Here begins that description of one complete 
Sabbath-day in the life of Jesus, from morning till night, which is 
also preserved for us in Matt. vili. 14—17; Mark i, 21—31. It is the 
best illustration of the life of ‘the Good Physician’ of which the 
rarest originality was that ‘‘He went about doing good” (Acts x. 38). 
Into the question of the reality or unreality of ‘demoniac possession,’ 
about which theologians have held different opinions, we cannot enter. 
On the one hand, it is argued that the Jews attributed nearly all 
diseases, and especially all mental and cerebral diseases, to the imme- 
diate action of evil spirits; and that these ‘possessions’ are ranged 
with cases of ordinary madness; and that the common belief would 
lead those thus afflicted to speak as if possessed:—on the other hand, 
the literal interpretation of the Gospels points the other way, and in 
unenlightened ages, as still in dark and heathen countries, the powers 
of evil seem to have an exceptional range of influence over the mind . 
ofman. The student will see the whole question fully and reverently 
discussed in Jahn, Archaeologia Biblica, KE. T. pp. 200—216. 


_ 84 ga. Omit Aéywv, with NBL. The word Ea! may be not the 
imperative of édw (‘desist!’) but a wild cry of horror, ‘Ha!’ 


sat jpiv Kal oof; The demon speaks in the plural, merging his 
individuality in that of all evil powers. (Matt. viii, 29; Mark v. 9.) 
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For the phrase see viii. 28; 2 Sam. xvi. 10, xix. 22; 1K. xvii. 18; 
John ii. 4. 


dtokécat tuas. ‘The devils also believe and tremble,” James ii. 
19. 


6 dytos Tov cov. i. 35; Ps. xvi. 10, “ thine Holy One.” Dan. ix. 24. 


35. uaOynr.. Literally, ‘Be muzzled,’ as in 1 Cor. ix. 9. See 
Matt. xxil. 34; Mark i. 25, &c. 


pibav. St Mark uses the stronger word orapdéav, ‘tearing him.” 
It was the convulsion which became a spasm of visible deliverance. 
It is most instructive to contrast the simple sobriety of the narratives 
of the Evangelists with the credulous absurdities of even so able, 
polished and cosmopolitan a historian as Josephus, who describes an 
exorcism wrought in the presence of Vespasian by a certain Kleazar. 
It was achieved by means of a ring and the ‘root of Solomon,’ and the 
demon in proof of his exit was ordered to upset a bason of water! 
(Jos. B. J. vit. 6, § 38; Antt. vir. 2, § 5.) As this is the earliest of our 
Lord’s miracles recorded by St Luke, we may notice that the terms 
used for miracles in the Gospels are répas, ‘prodigy,’ and davudocoy 
‘wonderful’ (Matt. xxi. 15 only), from the effect on men’s minds; 
mapadoéov (v. 26 only), from their strangeness; onueia, ‘signs,’ and 
duvdpers ‘powers,’ from their being indications of God’s power; 
évdoga, ‘glorious deeds’ (xiii. 17 only), as shewing His glory ; and in 
St John épya, ‘ works,’ as the natural actions of One who was divine. 
See Trench, On Miracles, 1. 9. ‘‘Miracles, it should be observed, 
are not contrary to nature, but beyond and above it.” Mozley. 


pndey PrAdpav avrdy. The subjective negative is used to imply the 
unexpectedness of this result—not, as one would, have thought, hurting 
him: comp. the pyre éoOiwy in vil. 33. 


36. tls 6 Adyos otros; Vulg. Quod est hoc verbum? ‘ What is this 
word?’ 


éépyovrar. In strict Attic Greek the singular verb would have 
followed the neut. plur. 


37. éEemopedero WXos wept avtov.. ‘A loud rumour about Him 
began to spread.’ yxos 1s a more emphatic word, and implies a 
louder rumour than ¢@juy. The sense of the word in Acts ii. 2 (‘a 
loud voice’), Heb. xii. 19 (‘a trumpet blast’) is different. 


38, 39. Tue Heatine or Srmon’s Wire’s MotTuer. 


38. «is tiv olkfay Xlpwvos. St Mark, nearly connected with St 
Peter, says more accurately ‘‘ the house of Simon and Andrew” (i. 29). 
This is the first mention of Peter in St Luke, but the name was too 
well known in the Christian Church to need further explanation. 
Peter and Andrew were of Bethsaida (John i. 44, xii. 21), a little fish- 
ing village, as its name (House of Fish) imports, now din et Tabijah 
or ‘the Spring of the Figtree,’ where, alone on-the Sea of Galilee, 
there is a little strip of bright hard sand. St Luke does not mention. 
this Bethsaida, though he mentions another at the northern end of 
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the Lake (ix. 10). It was so near Capernaum that our Lord may 
have walked thither, or possibly Simon’s mother-in-law may have 
had a house at Capernaum. Itis a remarkable indication of the little 
cloud of misunderstanding that seems to have risen between Jesus 
and those of His own house (Matt. xii. 57; John iv. 44), that though 
they were then living at Capernaum (Matt. ix. 1, xvii. 24)—having 
perhaps been driven there by the hostility of the Nazarenes—their 
home was not His home. 


mevOend S€ Tov Llwwvos. ‘St Peter, the Apostle of Christ, who 
was himself a married man.’’ Marriage Service. St Peter’s wife 
seems afterwards to have travelled with him (1 Cor. ix. 5). Her 
(most improbable) traditional name was Concordia or Perpetua 
(Grabe, Spicil. Patr. 1. 330). 

HV ovvexopevyn. ‘Was severely distressed.’ The analytic imperfect 
implies that the fever was chronic, and the verb that it was severe 
(Matt. iv. 24). 

tmupeT@ weyddw. St Luke, being a physician, uses the technical 
_ medical distinction of the ancients, which divided fevers into ‘great’ 
and ‘little’ (Galen, De diff. febr.1). For other medical and psycho- 
logical touches see v. 12, vi. 6, xxii. 50, 51; Acts 11. 6—8, iv. 22, ix. 
30, &C. 

ypotyoav avrov. Not, as elsewhere, the imperfect (John iv. 47), but 
the aorist, implying that they only had to ask Him once. St Mark 
confirms this when he says (i. 30), ‘immediately they speak to Him 
about her.’ 


39. émoras érdve atris. A graphic touch, found here only. 
The other Evangelists say that He took her by the hand. 


avactaca Sunkdver aitots. Literally, ‘arising at once she began 
to waiton them.’ The more Attic augment is éd:akdve. 


40—44. HEALING THE Sick AT EVENING. 


40. Svvovros 8 tov yAfov. Comp. Matt. vill. 16, dWias dé yevo- 
pevyns; Mk. 1. 32, 67e @5u 6 Fos. St Matthew and St Mark agree 
most closely in details, St Mark and St Luke in the order of the 
narrative. The form 6vyw is Ionic and poetic, and it is found 
here alone in the N. T. Sunset ended the Sabbath, and thus 
enabled Jews, without infringing on the many minute ‘abhoth’ and 
‘ toldoth’—1i.e. primary and subordinate rules of sabbatic strictness— 
to carry their sick on beds and pallets. (John v. 11, 12; see Life of 
Christ, 1. 433.) This twilight scene of Jesus moving about with word 
and touch of healing among the sick and suffering, the raving and 
tortured crowd (Matt. iv. 24), is one of the most striking in the 
Gospels, and St Matthew quotes it as a fulfilment of Is. hu, 4. 


41. Kpavydfovra. The word implies the harsh screams of the 
demoniacs, 


ov et 6 vids Tov Meov. The words “ Thou art Christ” should be 
omitted with NBCDFL, &c. 
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ovk ela atta Aadetv. ‘* His hour was not yet come” (John vii. 30), 
nor in any case would He accept such testimony. So St Paul 
silenced the Pythoness at Philippi (Acts xvi. 18). ‘‘ Nec tempus erat,” 
says Bengel, ‘‘ nec hi praecones.”’ 


AaXety Ore WSacav Tov Xproroyv avroy eivar. ‘To say that they knew 
that He was the Christ,” 1.e. the Messiah. It was not till after the 
Crucifixion that ‘Christ’ became a proper name, and not a title. 


42. ‘yevonévns Sé ripépas. St Mark (i. 35) uses the expression 
‘rising up exceedingly early in the morning, while it was yet dark.’ 
It was His object to escape into silence, and solitude, and prayer, 
without being observed by the multitudes. 


eis eonpov témov. Densely as the district was populated, such a 
place might be found in such hill ravines as the Vale of Doves at no 
great distance. 


ére{yjrouv avtov. ‘Were earnestly seeking for Him.’ It is charac- 
teristic of the eager impetuosity of St Peter, that (as St Mark tells us, 
i. 36) he, with his friends, on this occasion (literally) ‘hunted Him 
down’ (karediwéar). 


HAVov ews avtov. ‘ They came up to (like ‘as far as’) Him.’ The 
preposition is rarely used of persons (Acts ix. 38) but generally of 
places, as in vi. 29, and of time in the sense of ‘until’ (xvi. 16, xxiii. 
44). Some unrecorded circumstance is perhaps implied in the word 
as compared with Mk. i. 36. 


Kateixov avtov. ‘Tried’ or wished ‘to detain Him.’ It is the 
tentative imperfect. See note oni. 59. 


Tov prj tropever Oar. The genitive is governed by xaretyov, Comp. 
Spenser, ‘‘ Could save the son of Thetis from to die.” 


43. ais érépats médeotv. ‘To the rest of the cities.’ In St Mark 
He says, ‘ Let us go elsewhere to the adjoining country villages.’ 


evayycAtcac8ar. ‘Tell the glad tidings of.’ In the next verse we 
have the different verb knpvcow. 


Set. ‘It behoves me ’—the ‘ must’ of moral obligation. 


tiv Bacidelay tod cov. The acceptance of the Faith of Christ, 
whether in the heart or in the world, was illustrated by Christ in its 
small beginnings,—the mustard seed (xiii. 19); in its hidden working 
(xili, 21); and in its final triumph. 


amectadnv. ‘I was sent ;’ which is equally true in one aspect with 
éfedjrvda, ‘I have come forth. Mk. i. 38. 


44. fv Kyptoccwv. ‘He was preaching,’ implying a continued 
ministry. aa 

ays Tadtdalas. Here NBCL and other uncials have the import- 
ant various reading ‘‘of Judaea.” If this reading be correct, it is 
another of the many indications that the Synoptists asswme and imply 
that Judaean ministry which St John alone narrates. Godet on very 
insufficient grounds calls it an absurd reading. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1. Kal dxotvey. NABL, Edd. ‘and heard’ for rod dx. ‘ to hear,’ 
2. wAota. NBD. mdodpua, ‘little boats.’ AC. 


érAvvov. BD. This is a far better reading than the dmém)\uvay of 
Rec. The sense requires an imperfect. 


17. eis Tro taoOar aitov. NABL, Ti. W.H. avdrovs ACD. See 
note. 


19. roias. Rec. has the gloss 6:d molas. 


24. tmapadeAvpévw. This is more classical than rapadutixw, which 
comes from the parallel passage. 


25. éb 6. Altered by copyists into the easier éq’ @. 


30. Kal ot ypapparets avtov. ‘And their Scribes,’ i.e. those 
Scribes who belonged to their party. _ BCL, Vulg. It. &c. 


33. ot paytral. Omit duari with NBL, Ti. W.H. &c. 


36. dro ipar. kaw.oxloas. NBDL, Ti. W.H. &. cxices NBCDL. 
cunguvynges SABC. 


38. Kal auddtepor ovvtynpovvtar. ACD; omitted in NBL, Copt. 
39. evOéws. A; omitted by NBCL, Copt. Arm. Aeth, Ti. W.H. 
Xpyoros. NB, Ti. W.H. xpyordrepos AC, La. 


Cu. V. 1—11. THe Dravent or Fisues. THE CALLING oF Four 
DISCIPLES. 


1. émieiobar atta. With this section compare Matt. iv. 18—22; 
Mk. i. 16—20. St Mark (as is his wont) uses stronger words (ém- 
mimrew, ONBeav) to express the physical inconvenience, and adds that 
sometimes at any rate, the multitude pressed on Jesus with a view to 
touch Him and be healed (111. 9, 10). 


Kal dkovetyv. The more probable reading is not rov but kai, ‘and 
listened to.’ 


tHv Atpynv Levynoapér. ‘ The most sacred sheet of water which 
this earth contains.” Stanley. St Luke alone, writing for the Greeks, 
accurately calls it a lake. The’ Galilaean and Jewish Evangelists 
unconsciously follow the Hebrew idiom which applies the name yam 
‘sea,’ to every piece of water. Gennesareth is probably a corruption 
of the old Hebrew name Kinnereth, but the Rabbis derive it from 
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ganne sarim, ‘gardens of princes.’ This same inland lake is generally 
called ‘the Sea of Galilee’ (Matt. xv. 29, &c.). In the Old Testa- 
ment it is called ‘‘the Sea of Chinneroth”’ (Josh. xii. 3) from its 
harplike shape. St John calls it “the Sea of Tiberias;” because by 
the time he wrote Tiberias—which in our Lord’s time had only just 
been founded by Herod Antipas—had grown into a flourishing town. 
Gennesareth is a clear sweet lake about thirteen miles long and seven 
broad, with the Jordan flowing through it. Its fish produced a valua- 
ble revenue to those who lived on its shores. The plain of Genne- 
sareth, which lies 500 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, is 
now known as Hl Ghuweir, ‘the little hollow.’ It is so completely a 
desolation, that the only inhabited places on the western shore of the 
Lake are the crumbling, dirty, earthquake-shaken town of Tiberias 
and the mud village of El Mejdel, the ancient Magdala. The burning 
and enervating heat is no longer tempered by eultivation and by trees. 
It is still however beautiful in spring, with flowering oleanders, and 
the soil is fruitful where it is not encumbered with ruins as at Khan 
Minyeh (Tarichaea) and Tell Hum (Capernaum). In our Lord’s time 
it was, as Josephus calls it, ‘‘ the best part of Galilee” (B. J. 111. 10, 
§ 7) containing many villages, of which the least had 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. Josephus becomes quite eloquent over the descriptions of its 
rich fruits nearly all the year, its grateful temperature, and its fer- 
tilising stream (Jos. B. J. m1. 10, §§ 7, 8), so that, he says, one might, 
call it ‘the ambition of nature.’ It belonged to the tribe of Naphtali 
(Deut. xxxili. 33) and the Rabbis said that of the ‘‘seven seas” of 
Canaan, it was the only one which God had reserved for Himself. 
In our Lord’s time it was covered with a gay and numerous fleet of 
4000 vessels, from ships of war down to fishing boats; now it is often 
difficult to find a single crazy boat even at Tiberias, and the Arabs 
fish mainly by throwing poisoned bread-crumbs into the water near 
the shore. As four great roads communicated with the Lake it be- 
came a meeting-place for men of many nations—Jews, Galilaeans, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Arabs, Greeks and Romans. 


2. «Aota, ‘ boats.’ 
éotata, drawn up close to the shore, or lying at anchor. 


Urdvuvov ta Olxtrva. They might have been listening to Christ even 
while they continued their work. If ér\vvay be read, the aor. can 
only be used in an incorrect sense. If we combine these notices with 
those in Mark i. 16—20; Matt. iv. 18—22, we must suppose that 
during a discourse of Jesus the four disciples were fishing with a 
drawnet (dupiB\norpov) not far from the shore, and within hearing of 
His voice; and that the rest of the incident (here narrated) took place 
on the morning after. The disciples had spent the night in fruitless 
labour, and now Peter and Andrew were washing, and James and 
John mending, their castingnets (dixrva), because they felt that it was 
useless to go on, since night is the best time for fishing. 


Sikrva. ‘Castingnets’ (from dikw I throw, funda, jaculum) as in 
Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 6. In Matt. iv. 18 we have the au@iSrnorpov 
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or drawnet (from dud! and Bddd\w, I throw around); and in Matt. xiii. 
47, caynvy, seine or haulingnet (from cdrrw ‘I load’). 


3. émavayayetvy. The technical word for putting out to sea, 
2 Macc. xii. 4. 


Kkadicas. ‘The ordinary attitude (as we have seen, iv. 20) for a 
sermon. 


\ 
4. ws 8€ ératcato Aadev. The aorist implies that no sooner was 
His sermon ended than He at once thought, not of His own fatigue, 
but of His poor disappointed followers. 


Xarkdcate, ‘let ye down.’ The first command (éravdyaye) is in 
the singular, and is addressed to Peter only as ‘‘the pilot of the 
Galilaean Lake.”’ 


5. émorara. The word is not Rabbi as in the other Evangelists,— 
a word which Gentiles would not have understood but ’Emrdra (in 
its occasional classic sense of ‘ teacher’) which is peculiar to St Luke 
(v. 5, viii. 24, 45, ix. 33, 49, xvil. 13), who never uses Rabbi. These 
are the only places where it occurs. 


6. Aros ix@iwv modAv. Of this—as of all miracles—we may say 
with St Gregory Dum facit miraculum prodit mysterium—in other 
words the miracle was an acted parable, of which the significance is 
explained in Matt. xiii. 47. Banks of fish, suddenly congregated, are 
not uncommon in the Lake of Gennesareth (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible, 285) and the miracle consisted in causing this result at this 
moment. 


Stepyooero, ‘were beginning to break.’ Contrast this with John 
xxl. 11, ovx ésxyicOn. This breaking net is explained by St Augustine 
as the symbol of the Church which now is: he compares the unrent 
net to the Church of the future which shall know no schisms, 


7. Katéevevoav. It is one of the inimitable touches of truthfulness 
in the narrative that the instinct of work prevails at first over the 
sense that a miraculous power has been exerted. 


Tots peToxots, ‘fellow-workers.’ 


év TO éxépw wAolw. St Luke uses érepos for ‘another of two,’ much 
more frequently and with stricter accuracy than the other Evangelists. 


8. idov S¢€ 2inwv Ilérpos. Apparently it was only when he saw the 
boats sinking to the gunwale with their load of fish that the tender- 
ness and majesty of the miracle flashed upon his mind. 


eehOe air’ éu0v. The word implies leave my boat and go from me. 
Here again is the stamp of truthfulness. Any one inventing the scene 
would have made Peter kneel in thankfulness or adoration, but would 
have missed the strange psychological truthfulness of the sense of sin 
painfully educed by the revealed presence of divine holiness. We find 
the expression of analogous feelings in the case of Manoah (Judg. xiii. 
22); the Israelites at Sinai (Hx. xx. 19); the men of Beth-shemesh (1 
Sam. vi. 20); David after the death of Uzzah (2 Sam, vi. 9); -the lady 
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of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii. 18); Job (Job xlii. 5, 6); and Isaiah (Is. 
vi. 5). The exclamation of St Peter was wrung from a heart touched 
with a sense of humility, and his words did not express his thoughts. 
They were the cry of agonised humility, and only emphasized his 
own utter unworthiness. They were in reality the reverse of the 
deliberate and calculated request of the swine-feeding Gadarenes. The 
dead and profane soul dislikes and tries to get rid of the presence of 
the Divine. The soul awakened only to conviction of sin is terrified. 
The soul that has found God is conscious of utter unworthiness, but 
fear is lost in love (1 John iv. 18). It is absurd to suppose that Peter 
was thinking of the danger which Jesus might incur from being on 
board with a criminal! (Hor. Od. iii. 2. 26). 


dvijp auapteaddés. The Greek has two words for man—dvépwros, a 
general term for ‘human being’ (homo); and avjp for ‘a man’ (vir). 
The use of the latter here shews that Peter’s confession is individual, 
not general. When Barnabas (that may have been the writer’s name, 
though he could not have been the ‘ Apostle’) says that the Twelve 
before their call were ‘sinners above all sin’ (Ep. 5), he is guilty of one 
of the follies which so greatly discredit that early Christian writing. 
The confessions of holy men are always strongly expressed, and 
Peter’s sense of sin was that which often fills the heart of those 
whom the world justly regards as saints. 


kipte. The word often means no more than ‘Sir.’ It must be 
remembered that this was the second call of Peter and the three 
Apostles,—the call to Apostleship; they had already received a call to 
faith. They had received their first call on the banks of Jordan, and 
had heard the witness of John, and had witnessed the miracle of 
Cana. They had only returned to their ordinary avocations until the 
time came for Christ’s full and active ministry. 


9. OipBos mepréryxev adrov, ‘astonishment seized him.’ 
10. Kotvwvol, ‘associates’ in profits, &c. comp. vs. 7. 


py poBov. Accordingly, on another occasion, when Peter sees Jesus 
walking on the sea, so far from crying Depart from me, he cries ‘*‘ Lord, 
if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee on the water” (Matt. xiv. 28) ; and 
when he saw the Risen Lord standing in the misty morning on the 
shore of the Lake ‘‘he cast himself into the sea” to come to Him (John 
xxi. 7). These blessed words u7 poGov", so characteristic of the Gospel 
(Matt. x. 26, 31, xiv. 27, xxvill. 5; Mk. v. 36, vi. 50) seem to be 
favourite words with St Luke (i. 13, 30, ii. 10, vii. 50, xii. 4, 7, 32, 
xxiv. 86; Acts xviii. 9, xxvii. 24). 


toy twypav. Literally, ‘thou shalt be catching alive (fwds, dypetw). 
If the Emperor Julian had attended to the meaning of the verb his 
sneer that the ‘men’ so ‘caught’ would die, like fishes out of water, 
would have become pointless. In Jer. xvi. 16 the fishers draw out 
men to death, and in Amos iy. 2; Hab. i. 14, ‘‘men are made as the 
fishes of the sea’’ by way of punishment. Here the word seems toimply 
the contrast between the fish that lay glittering there in dead heaps, 
and men who should be captured not for death (Jas. i. 14), but for 
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life. But Satan too captures men alive (2 Tim. ii. 26, the only other 
passage where the verb occurs), From this and the parable of the 
seine or haulingnet (Matt. xiii. 47) came the favourite early Christian 
symbol of the ‘Fish.’ ‘‘We little fishes,’ says Tertullian, “after our 
Fish (IXOT2, i.e. “Incots Xpiords Oeot Tios Zwrnp) are born in the 
water (of baptism).”” The prophecy was first fulfilled to Peter, when 
3000 were converted by his words at the first Pentecost. In a hymn 
of St Clement of Alexandria we find ‘O fisher of mortals who: are 
being saved, Enticing pure fish for sweet life from the hostile wave.” 
Thus, He who ‘‘spread the fisher’s net over the palaces of Tyre and 
Sidon, gave into the fisher’s hand the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
“He caught orators by fishermen, and made out of fishermen his 
orators.’’ We find a similar metaphor used by Socrates, Xen. Mem. 
11. 6, ‘Try to be good and to catch the good. I will help you, for I 
know the art of catching men.” 


11. ddévres mavta. The sacrifice was a willing one, but they were 
not unconscious of its magnitude; and it was the allusion to it by Peter 
which called forth the memorable promise of the hundredfold (xviii. 
28—30; Mk. x. 29, 30). We gather from St Mark that Zebedee 
(Zabdia) and his two sons had hired servants (i. 20), and therefore they 
were probably richer than Simon and Andrew, sons of Jona. The 
miraculous draught of fishes was not the sole cause why these Apostles 
‘forsook all and followed Christ.’ We see from St John that they 
were, so to speak, awaiting their call even now; and further than this 
the fragmentary indications of the Gospels clearly suggest the inference 
that the sons of Zebedee were first cousins of our Lord. He had 
probably known them and others of the Apostles for many years. See 
my Life of Christ, 1. 140—159, 251. 


12—16. THe Heauine or A Leper. 


12. év pig Tov mddewv, ‘in one of the cities.’ Probably the village 
of Hattin, for we learn frem St Matthew’s definite notice that this 
incident took place on descending from the Mount of Beatitudes 
(Kurn Hattin), see Matt. vill. 1—4; Mk.i. 40—45. St Mark seems to 
imply that it was in a house. Chronologically the call of Matthew, 
the choosing of the Twelve, and the Sermon on the Mount probably 
intervene between this incident and the last. 


éyévero...cat. See note on ii. 15. The paratactic (comp. vs. 17) 
arrangement of the sentence again points to an Aramaic original, 


avip mArjpns Aémpas. The hideous and hopeless nature of this 
disease—which is nothing short of a foul decay, arising from the 
total corruption of the blood—has been too often described to need 
further notice. See Ley. xiii., xiv. It was a living death, as indicated 
by bare head, rent clothes, and covered lip. In the middle ages, a 
man seized with leprosy was ‘‘ clothed in a shroud, and the masses of 
the dead sung over him.” Inits horrible repulsiveness it is the Gospel 
type of Sin. The expression ‘‘full of” implies the rapid development 
and horror of the disease; when the man’s whole body was covered 
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with the whiteness, he was allowed to mingle with others as clean 
(Lev. xiii. 13). 

TeToY eT tmpdcwTov. We get the full picture by combining the 
three Evangelists. We then see that he came with passionate en- 
treaties, flinging himself on his knees, and worshipping, and finally in 
his agony prostrating himself on his face. 


Sivacat pe KaQapicar. The faith of this poor leper must have been 
intense, for hitherto there had been but one instance of a leper 
cleansed by miracle (iv. 27; 2 K. v.). 


13. wt pato avTov. This was a distinct violation of the letter, but 
not of course of the spirit of the Mosaic Law (Ley. xiii. 46; Numb. 
v. 2). In order to prevent the accidental violation of this law, lepers, 
until the final stage of the disease, were then as now secluded from all 
living contact with others, ‘‘ differing in nothing from a dead man” 
(Jos. Antt. 111. 11, § 3), and only appeared in public with the cry Tamé, 
Tamé— Unclean! Unclean!’ But Jesus, ‘‘ because He is the Lord 
of the Law, does not obey the Law, but makes the Law” (St Ambrose) ; 
or rather, He obeys that divine eternal Law of Compassion, in its 
sudden impulse (owAayxvicGels, Mk. 1. 40), which is older and grander 
than the written Law. (So Elijah and Elisha had not scrupled to 
touch the dead, 1 K. xvii, 21; 2 K. iv. 34.) His touching the leper, 


yet remaining clean, is a type of His taking our humanity upon Him, 
remaining undefiled. 


GéXw, KaSaploOyrt. ‘I will! Be cleansed!’ Two words—‘“‘a prompt 
echo to the ripe faith of the leper’’—which are accurately preserved 
by all three Evangelists. Our Lord’s first miracles were done with 
a glad spontaneity in answer to faith. But when men had ceased 
to believe in Him, then lack of faith rendered His latter miracles 
more sad and more delayed (Mk. vi. 5; Matt. xiii, 58). We never © 
however hear of a moment’s delay in attending to the cry of a leper. 
When the sinner cries from his heart, ‘‘I have sinned against the 
Lord,’”’ the answer comes instantly, ‘‘The Lord also hath put away 
thy sin” (2 Sam. xii. 18). 

yi Aérpa aryAdOev dt adtov. St Matthew (viii. 2) says éxafapicOn 
avtovu 7 Aémpa. St Mark (i. 42) writes both phrases. St Matthew 
looks at the result Levitically, St Luke medically. Jesus was not 
polluted by the touch, but the leper was cleansed. Even so He touched 
our sinful nature, yet without sin (H. de S. Victore). 


14. Kal avTos tmapryyeAcy aito pydevl eiretv. He personally 
charged him to tell it tono one. The use of avros for Jesus (He—the 
Master) is chiefly found in St Luke. Comp. Aristoph. Nub. 218. 
These injunctions to reticence marked especially the early part of the 
ministry. See iv. 35, v. 14, vili. 56. The reasons were probably (i) 
personal to the healed sufferer, lest his inward thankfulness should be 
dissipated by the idle and boastful gossip of curiosity (St Chrys.); but 
far more (ii) because, as St Matthew expressly tells us, He did not 
wish His ministry to be accompanied by excitement and tumult—in 
accordance with the prophecy of Is. xlii. 2 (Matt. xii. 16—50; comp. 
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Phil, ii. 6, 7; Heb. v. 5; John xviii. 36); and (iii) because He came, 
not merely and not mainly, to be a great Physician and Wonder- 
worker, but to save men’s souls by His Revelation, His Example, and 
His Death. 

It is evident however that there was something very special in this 
case, for St Mark says (i. 43), ‘‘ violently enjoining him (éuBpiunod- 
pevos avT@), immediately He thrust him forth, and said to him, See 
that you say no word to any one” (6pa unievi pndév etmrys) (according 
to the right reading and translation). Clearly, although the multi- 
tudes were following Christ (Matt. viii. 1), He was walking before 
them, and the miracle had been so sudden and instantaneous (édov... 
evGéws) that they had not observed what had taken place. Probably 
our Lord desired to avoid the Levitical rites for uncleanness which the 
unspiritual ceremonialism of the Pharisees might have tried to force 
upon Him, 

On other. occasions, when these reasons did not exist, He even en- 
joined the publication of an act of mercy, vill. 39. 


GANG areNOay Sei~ov ceavTov THO tepet. We find similar instances of 
transition from indirect to direct narration, in Acts xxiii. 22; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 16. See my Brief Greek Syntax, p. 199. The priest alone could 
legally pronounce him clean. 


TmpomwéveyKe Tept TOV KaQaptcpov cov. The student should read for 
himself the intensely interesting and symbolic rites commanded by 
Moses for the legal pronunciation of a leper clean in Lev. xiv. They 
occupy fourteen chapters of Negaim, one of the treatises of the 
Mishnah. 


Kalas mpooérateyv Matons. A reference to Lev. xiv. 4—10 will 
shew how heavy an expense the offering entailed. 


eis paptruptov avrots, i.e. that the priests may assure themselves 
that the miracle is real. Inix. 5; Mk. vi. 11 the words mean ‘for a 
witness against them ;’ and although St Luke’s phrase is not very 
definite, it may imply ‘for an evidence to the priests that I do not 
neglect the Mosaic Law’ (Matt. v.17). It is evident from St John 
that this suspicion had excited hostility against Him from the first. 
The impetuous phrase of St Mark ev0éws e&€Badev airy perhaps paints 
the agitation of Jesus as He recalled the suspicion and thwarting 
hatred which might arise from His having touched this leper, and so 
broken the letter of the Law, which, in such cases, even when acci- 
dentally violated, involved the necessity for a Levitical quarantine. 


15. Sijpxeto Sé paddov 6 Adyos wept avTov. ‘But the talk about 
Him spread the more.’ This is a classical use of dcépxouat, Soph. Aj. 
978; Thuc. v1. 46. It is only used once again by St Luke (Acts v. 34) 
and once by St Paul (1 Tim.i. 7). It is clear that the leper disobeyed 
the strict injunction of Jesus, as St Mark i. 45 emphatically records. 
Such disobedience was natural, and perhaps venial ; but certainly not 
commendable. 


‘ouvypxovtTo oxAou TodAol..,Pepamever Oar. Thus in part defeating 
our Lord’s purpose, 
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16. avros St Fv troywpay éy tats épyfp.ots. ‘But He Himself was 
retiring in the wilderness and praying.’ St Mark (i..45) gives us the 
clearest view of the fact by telling us that the leper blazoned abroad 
his cure in every direction, ‘‘so that He was no longer able to enter 
openly into a city, but was without, in desert spots ; and they began to 
come to Him from all directions.” We here see that this retirement 
was a sort of ‘‘Levitical purification,” which however the multitudes 
disregarded as soon as they discovered where He was: 


Kal mpooevxopevos. St Luke’s is eminently the Gospel of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving. See note on iii. 21, 


17—26. Tue Heaninea or THE PARALYTIC. 


17. év pia Tov Wpepwv. ‘On one of those days.’ The vagueness of 
the phrase shews that no stress is here laid on chronological order. 
In Matt. ix. 2—8; Mk. 11. 3—12 the scene is a house in Capernaum, 
and the time (apparently) after the healing of the Gadarene de- 
moniac on the eastern side of the Lake, and on the day of Matthew's 
feast. 


Kal avTds HV SiacKev. Lit. ‘It came to pass...and He was teaching 
and there were.’ St Luke is fond of this paratactic arrangement of 
sentences by means of and. He uses cat most frequently in his 
Gospel, and re in the Acts. Comp. vu. 87. Jesus was not teaching 
in a synagogue, but probably in Peter’s house. Notice the ‘‘He” 
which is so frequent in St Luke, and marks the later epoch when the 
title ‘‘the Christ” had passed into a name, and when ‘ He” could 
have but one meaning. See on iy. 15. 


Papicaior kai vopodwackaror. The word vouodiddoxados means the 
same as vouckos in vil. 30 &c. See Excursus on the Jewish Sects. 


kal "Iovdalas kal ‘Iepoveadrp. These had probably come out of 
simple curiosity to hear and see the great Prophet of Nazareth. They 
were not the spies malignantly sent at the later and sadder epoch of 
His ministry (Matt. xv. 1; Mk. iii. 2, vii. 1) to dog His footsteps, 
and lie in wait to catch any word on which they could build an accu- 
sation. 

kuptov, ‘of Jehovah,’ If Christ were meant the article would be 
used. 


iv. The word is here emphatic—‘was present,’ praesto erat. It is 
probably due to an Aramaic original. It is remarkable that in Mk. 
ii, 1—11 the same story is told in widely different phraseology. 

eis TO tdoOar aitdv. This is the reading of NBL. If the reading 
be correct the verse means ‘‘the Power of the Lord (i.e. of the 
Almighty Jehovah) was with Him to heal.” If avrovs be read it refers 
to the sick among the multitude. 

18. dvdpes. Four bearers, Mk. ii. 3. 


mapadehupévos. The word used by Matthew (ix. 1—8) and Mark 
(ii, 1—12) is “ paralytic,” but as that is not a classic word, St Luke 
uses ‘having been paralysed.” 
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e(ytouy avrov eioeveyxetv. St Mark explains that the crowd was so 
ereat that they could not even get to the door. 


19. pr) evpdvres. Comp. ii. 45. 


motas, ‘in what way’ (odov might have been expressed). The da 
moias of Ebr. is a grammatical gloss, as also are the readings was and 
modev. woiqa is an unsupported conjecture of Bornemann. We havea 
similar local genitive in éxeiyns, ‘that way,’ xix. 4. It is found in the 
pronominal adverbs ov, wot, and in such phrases as Aaas xerpos, ‘on 
the left hand,’ Aesch. Prom. 714. Cp. Ag. 1054; Soph. Hl. 900. See 
my Brief Greek Syntax, § 46; Winer, p. 613, and § 30, 11. 


avaBdyres él TO Sapa. A very easy thing to do because there was 
in most cases an outside staircase to the roof, Matt. xxiv.17. Eastern 
houses are often only one storey high, and when they are built on 
rising ground, the roof is often nearly on a level with the street above. 
Our Lord may have been teaching in the “‘ upper room”’ of the house, 
which was usually the largest and quietest. 2 Kings iv. 10; Actsi. 
Dox, ots 


dia TOV Kepdpov KaNnKav adTév. St Mark says they uncovered the 
roof where He was, and digging it up, let down ‘the pallet.’ Clearly 
then two operations seem to have been necessary: (1) to remove the 
tiles, and (ii) to dig through some mud partition. But the description 
is too vague to enable us to understand the details. Sceptical writers 
have raised difficulties about it in order to discredit the whole narra- 
tive, but the making of an aperture in the roof (comp. Cic. Phil. 
11. 18, ‘“‘ per tegulas demitterere’’) is an everyday matter in the East 
(Thomson, The Land and the Book, p. 358), and is here alluded to, 
not because it was strange, but to illustrate the active, and as it were 
nobly impatient, faith of the man and the bearers. 


civ TO KAWd{o. ‘Little bed,’ probably a mere mat or mattress. 
It means the same as St Mark’s xpd@Garos, but that being a semi- 
Latin word (grabatum) would be more comprehensible to the Roman 
readers of St Mark than to the Greek readers of St Luke. St Luke 
not only avoids the vernacular word, but also its repetition (xAlvy, éd’ 
0 KATEKELTO). 


20. dv@owime. St Mark has ‘‘Son,” and St Matthew ‘‘ Cheer up, 
son,” which were probably the exact words used by Christ. 


ddéwvTat cor. ‘Have been forgiven thee,’ i,e. now and hence- 
forth. The form d¢éwyvra: found in the four Evangelists (Matt. ix. 2; 
Mk. 11. 5; 1 John ii. 12) is according to Suidas a Doric form for the 
drd pers. plur. agetyra of the perf. pass. adetuar after the analogy of 
the perf. dfdéwxa. The Etym. Magnus callsit an Atticform. Hellenistic 
Greek has forms which have come to it from various dialects (see 
Winer, p. 93). In this instance our Lord’s power of reading the heart 
must have shewn Him that there was a connexion between past sin 
and present affliction. The Jews held it as an universal rule that 
suffering was always the immediate consequence of sin. The Book 
of Job had been directed against that hard, crude, Pharisaic gene- 
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ralisation. Since that time it had been modified by the view that 
a man might suffer, not for his own sins, but for those of his parents 
(John ix. 3). These views were all the more dangerous because they 
were the distortion of half-truths. Our Lord, while He always left 
the individual conscience to read the connexion between its own sins 
and its sorrows (John v. 14), distinctly repudiated the universal in- 
ference (Luke xii. 5; John ix. 3). 


21. tls éotiv ovTos ds Aadet PAacdyulas; This is a perfect iambic 
line. The word otros is contemptuous. St Matthew puts it still 
more barely, ‘This fellow blasphemes.’ To indulge such thoughts 
and feelings was distinctly “to think evil thoughts.” 


Brxacdyptas. In classical Greek the word means abuse and in- 
jurious talk, but the Jews used it specially of curses against God, or 
claiming His attributes (Matt. xxvi. 65; John x. 36). 


ris Sivatat dpaotrias ad<ivar et jr} povos 6 Ogos; The remark in 
itself was not unnatural, Ps. xxxi. 5; Is. xlii. 25; but they cap- 
tiously overlooked the possibility of a delegated authority, and the 
ordinary declaratory idioms of language, which might have shewn 
them that blasphemy was a thing impossible to Christ, even if they 
were not yet prepared to admit the Divine Power which He had 
already exhibited. 


22. émvyvovs 8¢6’Incovs. ‘Jesus, recognising.’ 
Tovs Siadoytopovds avtav. ‘Their reasonings.’ 


23. rl éoriy evKotworesov...; The adj. evxomes is not found in Attic. 
In the N.T. it is only used in the comparative. Any one might say 
‘thy sins have been forgiven’ without any visible sign whether his 
. words had any power or not; no one could by a word make a man 
‘rise and walk’ who had not received power from God. But our 
Lord had purposely used words which while they brought the earthly 
miracle into less prominence, went to the very root of the evil, and 
implied a yet loftier prerogative. 


24. 6 vids Tov dvOodstov. Ben-Adam has a general sense of any 
human being (Ps. vill. 5; Job xxv. 6, &c.); in a special sense in the O. 
T. it is nearly 90 times applied to Ezekiel, though never used by him- 
self of himself. In the N.T. it is 80 times used by Christ, but always 
by Himself, except in passages,which imply His exaltation (Acts vii. 
56; Rev. i. 13-20). The Title, as distinctively Messianic, is derived 
from Dan. vii. 13, and is there Bar-Enésh, a word descriptive of man 
in his humiliation. The inference seems to be that Christ used it to 
indicate the truth that ‘‘God highly exalted Him” because of His self- 
humilation in taking our flesh (Phil. 11.5—11). For while ‘Son of 
Man’ suits His humiliation, ‘the Son of Man’ is a title by which He 
expresses that He was the federal head of humanity. 


eovolav dyer eri rns ynsadiévarapaptias. Onearth; and therefore, 
of course, a fortiori, He hath in heaven. 


col Aéyw. ‘To thee I say.’ The position is emphatic. 
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25. éb 6 Karéxero. The é¢’ @ of the Rec. is a less common ex- 
pression. ’KHq@’ 6 is another instance of a prep. of motion with a verb 
of rest as in éorn émi Tov aiyaddv John xxi. 4; xabicecbe éml dwWoexa 
Opovovs Matt. xix. 28, and the phrase civa: él xyOdva. See Winer, 
p. 426. This circumstance is emphasized in all three narratives to 
contrast the man’s previous helplessness, ‘‘ borne of four,” with his 
present activity. He now carried the bed which had carried him, and 
‘the proof of his sickness became the proof of his cure.” The labour 
would have been no more than that of carrying a rug or a cloak, yet 
it was this which excited the fury of the Pharisees in Jerusalem (John 
v. 9). The ‘Sabbath-breaking’ involved in the act was not specially 
attacked by the simpler and less Pharisaic Pharisees of Galilee. 


26. émAynocOycav ddBov. See on vs, 8. 


mapadofa. ‘Startling things,’ ‘things contrary to expectation.’ It 
expresses the ovdérore ovTws etdouev of Mk. ii. 12 and the é@avyuacayv of 
Matt. ix. 8. It occurs nowhere else in the N.T. 


27—39. Tur Catt AND Fast or Levi. On Fastina. THe New 
AND THE OLD. 


27. éCeacaro. * He observed.’ 


évopat. Acvety. It may be regarded as certain that Levi is the 
same person as the Evangelist St Matthew. The name Matthew 
(probably a corruption of Mattithjah) means, like Nathanael, Theo- 
dore, Dositheus, Adeodatus, &c., ‘the gift of God,’ and it seems to 
have been the name which he himself adopted after his call (see Matt. 
imo. o> Mk..i. 14). 


érl to TteXdyrov. See note oniii. 12. It should be rendered as in 
the R. V. “‘at the place of toll,” not as in A.V. “‘at the receipt of 
custom.” Wyclif rightly renders it tolbooth. Matthew seems to have 
collected toll (perhaps for Herod Antipas) from cargoes of boats which 
crossed the lake. Herod Antipas paid a certain annual sum to the 
Romans, but was allowed to collect the revenue himself. Matthew 
may have been a tax-gatherer for Herod Antipas—who seems to have 
been allowed to manage his own taxes—(see Jos. Antt. xiv. 10 § 8) 
and not for the Romans; but even in that case he would share almost 
equally with a man like Zacchaeus the odium with which his class 
was regarded. For the Herods were mere creatures of the Caesars 
(Jos. Antt. xvir. 11 § 6). Probably the “toll” was connected with the 
traffic of the Lake, and St Matthew is rightly described in Hebrew as 
‘Baal abarah’ ‘lord of the passage.’ 


aKodovle por. In appointing alike a Publican and a Zealot to be 
His Apostles our Lord shewed His divine independence and large- 
hearted love for all men. The Apostolate of a Publican would excite 
religious rancour; that of a Zealot would involve political suspicion. 
It might, too, have seemed impossible that men who were in such 
violent opposition to each other should ever work together. But 
Christ’s controlling power fused all antagonisms into a common zeal, 
and at His touch each character gave out its peculiar spark of light. 
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28. KatTadirev wavTa. It is most probable that St Matthew, like 
the sons of Jona and of Zebedee, had known something of our Lord 
before this call. If Alphaeus (Matt. x. 3; Mk. 11. 14) be the same as 
the father of James the Less, and the same as Clopas (John xix. 25) 
the husband of Mary, and if this Mary was the sister of the Virgin, 
then James and Matthew were cousins of Jesus. The inferences are 
uncertain, but early Christian tradition points in this direction. It 
was a rare but not unknown custom to call two sisters by the same 
names. All such details must be left to conjectural inferences, for 
‘the Gospels leave in the shadow all the secondary actors in the great 
drama.’ The supposition of Heracleon, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Ewald, and Keim, that Levi and Matthew were different persons has, 
however, nothing in its favour. 


29. émolynoev Soxnv peyddnv. This shews that Matthew had some- 
thing to sacrifice when he ‘‘left all.” Aoyy literally means ‘reception.’ 
It only occurs again in xiv. 13. 


jv. ‘Was present.’ Comp. vs. 17. 


SxAos ToAt’s TeAwvov. Comp. xv. 1. The tax-gatherers in their 
deep, and not wholly undeserved unpopularity, would be naturally 
touched by the countenance and kindness of the Sinless One. 


Hoav...kaTakeleyor. ‘Were reclining’ (at table). 


30. éydyyvfov. This Ionic onomatopeia is common in Hellenistic 
Greek. 


ot Papicator kal of yoapparets avtav. ‘The Pharisees and their 
scribes,’ i.e. those who were the authorised teachers of the company ~ 
present. The Scribes (Sophertm from Sepher ‘a book’) were a 
body which had sprung up after the exile, whose function it was to. 
copy and explain the Law. The ‘words of the scribes’ were the 
nucleus of the body of tradition known as ‘the oral law.’ The word 
was a genergl term, for technically the Sopherim had been succeeded 
by the Zanaim or ‘repeaters’ from B.c. 300 to A.D, 220, who drew up 
the Halachéth or ‘rules;’ and they by the Amoraim. The tyranny of 
pseudo-orthodoxy which they had established, and the terrorism with 
which it was enforced, were denounced by our Lord (xi. 37—54) in 
terms of which the burning force can best be understood by seeing 
from the Talmud how crushing were the ‘secular chains’ in which 
they had striven to bind the free conscience of the people—chains 
which it became His compassion to burst (see Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. 
Heils, 1. 140). 


mpos TOUS palyras avtod. They had not yet learnt to break the 
spell of awe which surrounded the Master, and so they attacked the 
‘unlearned and ignorant’ Apostles. The murmurs must have reached 
the ears of Jesus after the feast, unless we imagine that some of these 
dignified teachers, who of course could not sit down at the meal, came © 
and looked on out of curiosity. The house of an Oriental is perfectly 
open, and any one who likes may enter it, 
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pera Tay TeKLovayv Kal duaptwordv. ‘With the publicans and sin- 
ners.’ The article is found in nearly all the uncials, 


31. of vytalvovtes. ‘Those in sound health.’ Our Lord’s words had 
both an obvious and a deeper meaning. As regards the ordinary 
duties and respectability of life these provincial scribes and Pharisees 
were really ‘‘whole” as compared with the flagrant ‘‘sinfulness”’ of 
the tax-gatherers and ‘‘sinners.” In another and even a more dan- 
gerous sense they were themselves ‘“‘ sinners’? who fancied only that 
they had no need of Jesus (Rev. iii.17,18). They did not yet feel 
their own sickness, and the day had not yet come when they were to 
be told of it both in parables (xvili. 11—13) and in terms of terrible 
plainness (Matt. xxiii.), ‘‘Difficulter ad sanitatem pervenimus, quia 
nos aegrotare nescimus.” Sen. Lp. 50. 4. 


32. ov« éAXjAvda. ‘I am not come.’ 


Sukatovs. ‘Righteous persons.’ This also was true in two senses. 
Our Lord came to seek and save the lost. He came not to the elder 
son but to the prodigal; not to the folded flock but to the straying 
sheep. In a lower and external sense these Pharisees were really, as 
they called themselves, ‘the righteous’ (chasidim). In another sense 
they were only self-righteous and self-deceived (xviii. 9). St Matthew 
tells us that He further rebuked their haughty and pitiless exclusive- 
ness by borrowing one of their own formule, and bidding them ‘‘ go 
and learn” the meaning of Hos. vi. 6, ‘‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ i.e. love is better than legal scrupulosity; Matt. ix. 13, xii. 
7. The invariable tendency of an easy and pride-stimulating external- 
ism when it is made a substitute for heart-religion is the most callous 
hypocrisy. ‘The Pharisees were condemned not by Christ only but by 
their own Pharisaic Talmud, and after a.p. 70 the very name fell into 
such discredit among the Jews themselves as a synonym for greed and 
hypocrisy that it became a reproach and was dropped as a title (Jost, 
Gesch. d. Juden. tv. 76; Gfrorer, Jahrh. d. Heils, 1. 140; Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. on Matt. iii. 7). 


33. ot S¢ etmav. St Luke here omits the remarkable fact that the 
disciples of John, who still formed a distinct body, joined the Pharisees 
in asking this question. It is clear that they were sometimes actuated 
by a not unnatural human jealousy, from which their great teacher 
was wholly free (John ili. 26), but which Jesus always treated with the 
utmost tenderness (vii. 24—28). The question may very likely have 
been put on one of the bi-weekly Pharisaic fasts—Monday and Thurs- 
day (xvill. 12), and this may explain the jjoav vnorevovres of Mk. 11. 18. 


ot palytal “Iwavvov vyorevovow mukvd. They would naturally 
adopt the ascetic habits of the Baptist. 


Serjrers trovovytar. ‘ Make supplications.’ St Paul twice uses the 
same phrase, Phil.i.4; 1 Tim.ii.1. Of course the disciples prayed: 
but perhaps they did not use so ‘“‘ much speaking” nor connect their 
prayers with fastings. The preservation of these words by St Luke 
alone, in spite of the emphasis which he lays on prayer, shews his 
perfect fidelity. 
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ot tov Papicalwy. Those who in Jewish writings are so often 
spoken of as the ‘pupils of the wise.’ See on xviii. 12, “I 
fast twice in the week.” Our Lord points out how much self-seeking 
and hypocrisy were mingled with their fasting, Matt. vi. 16, and the 
prophets had forcibly taught the utter uselessness of an abstinence dis- 
sociated from goodness and charity (Is. lviii, 3—6; Mic. vi. 6—8; 
Amos v, 21—24). 


34. py; num? 


TOUS vlot’s TOU vudavos. This is a Hebraism for the friends of the 
bridegroom—the paranymphs—who accompanied him to meet the bride 
and her maidens; Judg. xiv. 11. The question would be specially 
forcible to John’s disciples who had heard him speak of ‘the joy 
of the friend of the bridegroom” (John iii. 29). 


vupdovos. Compare the words rapbever, yuvarkwr. 


6 vuplos. The term implies a fully-developed Messianic conscious- 
ness in the speaker (Hos. ii. 19). 


vyorevoat. St Matthew (ix. 15) uses the word ‘mourn’ which makes 
the antithesis more striking (John xvi. 20). | 


35. édetoovrar 8 apépar. ‘But there will come days.’ 

Kal orav amapoy dm avtav 6 vupdlos. ‘And when’ (cal ABD). 
Comp. John xvi. 16, ‘‘ A little while and ye shall not see me.” ‘The 
verb used—dzap07—occurs nowhere else in the N. T., though we have 
é£ap0y (1 Cor. v. 2). It clearly points to a violent end. This is 
memorable as being the earliest recorded public intimation of His 
crucifixion, of which a dim hint (‘‘even so shall the Son of man be 
lifted up”) had been given privately to Nicodemus (John iii. 14). 


ToTe vyoTevoovotv. As we are told that they did, Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
Observe that it is not said, ‘then shall ye be able to insist on their 
fasting.’ The Christian fasts would be voluntary, not compulsory; 
the result of a felt need, not the observance of a rigid command. Our 
Lord never entered fully into the subject of fasting, and it is clear that | 
throughout the Bible it is never enjoined as a frequent duty, though it 
is sanctioned and encouraged as an occasional means of grace. In the 
Law only one day in the year—the Kippur, or Day of Atonement—was 
appointed as a fast (Lev. xvi. 29; Numb. xxix. 7). After the exile four 
annual fasts had arisen, but the prophets do not enjoin them (Zech. 
vii. 1—12, viii. 19), nor did our Lord in any way approve (or apparently 
practise) the two weekly fasts of the Pharisees (xviii, 12). Probably 
the reason why fasting has never been commanded as a universal and 
constant duty is that it produces very different effects on different 
temperaments, and according to the testimony of some who have tried 
it most seriously, acts in some cases as a powerful stimulus to tempta- 
tion. It is remarkable that the words “ and fasting” are probably the 
interpolations of an ascetic bias in Matt. xvii. 21; Mk. 1x. 29; Acts 
x. 30; 1 Cor. vii. 5, though fasting is implied in Matt. vi. 16. Fast- 
ing is not commanded and is not forbidden. The Christian is free 
(Rom. xiv. 5), but must, while temperate in all things, do exactly that 
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which he finds most conducive to his spiritual and moral welfare. 
For now the bridegroom is not taken from us but is with us (Matt. 
eevee 20; Heb. xii. 5,6; John xiv. 16, xyi. 7). 


36. deyev S& kal. St Luke uses the phrase to introduce some fresh 
development or illustration of the subject. See Lev. xii. 54, xiv. 12, 
xvi. 1, xviii. 1. Here our Lord’s remarks bear on the question just 
discussed, Moses had only appointed one annual fast—the Great Day 
of Atonement. The two weekly fasts of the Pharisees were mere 
ceremonial surplusage, belonging to their ‘‘ hedge around the law.” 


ovdels er(BAnpa amd twarlov Kaivod oxloas. ‘No one rending a 
patch from a new garment putteth it upon an old garment.’ The 
word oxicas ‘rending’ though omitted in our version is found in 
NABDL. Our Lord delighted in. using these homely metaphors 
which brought the truth within the comprehension of His humblest 
hearers. St Matthew (ix. 16) has ‘a patch of unteazled cloth.’ To 
tear a piece out of a new garment in order to patch an old one is a 
folly never committed literally, but a very common religious and 
theological process. 


twatvov tadav. The Levitic dispensation which was already radatov- 
pevov Kal ynpdoxov (Heb. viii. 13). The old garment of externalism 
could not be patched up by tearing pieces out of the new garment of 
spiritual service. 


et S€ prye. This collocation occurs five times in this Gospel, and 
im Matt. vi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 16. 


Kal TO Katvoy oxfoe. ‘He will both rend the new.’ The inferior 
readings adopted by the K. V. make us lose sight of the fact that 
there is a treble mischief implied, namely, (1) the rending of the new 
to patch the old; (2) the incongruity of the mixture; (3) the increase 
of the rent of the old. The latter is mentioned only by St Matthew, 
but is implied by the bursten skins of the next similitude. Our Lord 
is referring to the proposal to enforce the ascetic leanings of the 
forerunner, and the Pharisaic regulations which had become a parasitic 
growth on the old dispensation, upon the glad simplicity of the new 
dispensation. ‘To act thus, was much the same thing as using the 
Gospel by way of a mere adjunct to—a mere purple patch upon—the 
old garment of the Law. The teaching of Christ was a new and 
seamless robe which would only be spoilt by being rent. It was 
impossible to tear a few doctrines and precepts from Christianity, and 
use them as ornaments and improvements of Mosaism. If this were 
attempted (1) the Gospel would be maimed by the rending from its 
entirety ; (2) the contrast between the new and the old system would 
be made more glaring; (3) the decay of the evanescent institutions 
would only be violently accelerated. Notice how distinctly these com- 
parisons imply the ultimate abrogation of the Law. 


ov cvpdhavioe. ‘ Will not agree.’ 


87. aoKots. ‘ Wine-skins.’ Our Lord often illustrates two aspects 
of the same truth by a pair of parables (e.g. the Hid Treasure and the 
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Pearl; the Sower and the Tares, &c.). The skins used for holding 
wine were apt to get seamed and cracked, and old wine-skins would 
tend to set up the process of fermentation. They could contain the 
motionless, but they could not expand with the fermenting. To 
explain this passage, see Excursus III. 


38. otvov véov els aoKovs Katvots. ‘New wine into fresh wine- 
skins.’ The new spirit requires fresh forms for its expression and 
preservation; the vigour of youth cannot be bound in the swaddling- 
bands of infancy. It is impossible to be both ‘under the Law’ and 
‘under grace.’ ‘The Hebraising Christians against whom St Paul had 
to wage his lifelong battle—those Judaisers who tried to ruin his work 
in Galatia, Corinth, and Rome—had failed to grasp the meaning 
of precisely these truths. It is astonishing—if anything in Biblical 
exegesis could be astonishing—that Wetstein should suppose the new 
wine to be a metaphor for ‘Pharisaic austerity,’ or that any com- 
mentators should suppose that by ‘new wine’ Christ meant austerity 
at all (comp. Matt. xxvi. 29). The meaning is perfectly clear, the 
fruit of the Christian Vine is not to be stored in the old, seamy, and 
corrupted wineskins of an abrogated legalism, any more than the old 
garment of the Levitic system is to be patched by pieces cut out of the 
Gospel. The incongruity of the old and the new is illustrated by 
both suppositions. Godet well points out how our Lord infuses into 
these few words the essence of the Pauline Gospel which is so 
elaborately developed in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 


39. midv mahatv. The reading of the Rec. gives a complete 
iambic miwy madadv evOéws Oéec véov as In vs. 21, but evOéws is a gloss 
omitted by NBCL, and several Versions, &c. This verse is peculiar 
to St Luke, and is characteristic of his fondness for all that is most 
tender and gracious. It is an expression of considerateness towards - 
the inveterate prejudices engendered by custom and system: a kind 
allowance for the reluctance of the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John to abandon the old systems to which they had been accustomed. 
The spirit for which our Lord here (as it were) offers an apology is the 
deep-rooted human tendency to prefer old habits to new lights, and 
stereotyped formulae to fresh truths. It is the unprogressive spirit 
which relies simply on authority, precedent, and tradition, and says, 
‘It was good enough for my father, it is good enough for me;’ ‘It 
will last my time,’ &c. The expression itself seems to have been 
a Jewish proverb (Nedarim, f. 66. 1). 


6 madatds xpyotds eotiv. The bigot will not go so far as to admit 
(which xpyordrepos would imply) that the new is in any way ‘ good.’ 
‘The old is excellent’ (NBL, &c.). The reading of the KE. V., xpno- 
Torepos, is inferior, since the man, having declined to drink the new, 
can institute no comparison between it and the old. The wine which 
at the beginning has been set forth to him is good (John ii. 10), and he 
assumes that only ‘that which is worse’ can follow. On the general 
comparison see HKeclus. ix. 10; John ii. 10. Gess has pointed out 
(Christi Zeugniss) how pregnant with meaning is this brief passage in 
which Christ indicates the novelty of His Gospel, His dignity as 
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bridegroom, and His violent death. Godet adds that the first of 
these three parables anticipates the doctrine of St Paul, the second 
his work among Gentiles, and the third his accommodating method. It 
is characteristic of the crude dogmatism of Marcion, with his hatred 
to the Old Testament and the Law, that he omits vs: 39 which is also 
omitted in D. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. év oaBBdtrw Sevtepompsrwa ACD, La. Ti. devrepotpwry is 
omitted by NBL, W.H. See the note. 


17. oxdAos AD. odds is added in NBL. 

33. Kat AD. kal ydp NB. 

35. pydev ameda(fovtes ABD. pnidva &. 
mwodvs. A adds the explanatory gloss év otpave. 


48. Sia Td Kadas oikoSopeto Oar adtyy NBL, Ti. ofxodoujoba. W.H. 
The reading of the Rec. is prob. from Matt. vii. 25. 


49. ovvérecey SBDL, Edd. 


CH. VI. 1—5. Tue DIscIpLEs PLUCK THE EARS OF CORN ON THE 
SapBaTH. (Matt. xii. 1—8; Mark ii. 23—28.) 


1. éyévero...xatérudrov. Thisis a Hebraism. The éyévero is really 
pleonastic (comp. v. 1, 12, ix. 51, and for the construction without 
kal, 1.8, 41, ii.1). The idiom is specially common in St Luke owing to 
the Aramaic documents which he used. In Classic Greek we should 
have had simply dveropevero and étvxe Stamropevdpevos. 


év cadre Sevrepompdtw. ‘On the second-first sabbath.’ St Luke 
gives this unique note of time without a word to explain it, and 
scholars have not—and probably never will—come to an agreement as 
to its exact meaning. The‘only analogy to the word is the deuvrepo- 
dexarn or second tenth in Jerome on Ezekiel xlv and 6evrepéoxaros 
last but one in Heliodorus. Of theten or more suggested explanations, 
omitting those which are wholly arbitrary and impossible, we may 
mention the following. 

a. The first Sabbath of the second month (Wetstein). 
. The first Sabbath after the second day of the Passover (Scaliger, 
Ewald, De Wette, Neander, Keim, &c.). 

y. The first Sabbath of the second year in the Sabbatic cycle of 
seven years (Wieseler). 

6. The first Sabbath of the Ecclesiastical year. The Jewish year 
had two beginnings, the civil year began in Tisri (mid-September); the 
ecclesiastical year in Nisan (mid-March), 

The first-first Sabbath may therefore have been a name given to the 
first Sabbath of the civil year in autumn; and second-first to the first 
Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year in spring (Godet). 


i 
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e. The Pentecostal Sabbath—the Paschal Sabbath being regarded 
as the protoproton or first-first (Corn. 4 Lapide). 

These and similar explanations must be left as unsupported conjec- 
tures in the absence of any decisive trace of such Sabbatical nomen- 
clature among the Jews. It is idle to attempt an explanation of a 
word so obscure that not a single datum for its use is furnished by the 
LXX, by Philo, by Josephus or even in that enormous cyclopaedia of 
micrology, the Talmud. It is still more idle when the word is almost 
demonstrably spurious. We can see how it may have found its way 
into the MSS., and it must be regarded as certain that St Luke 
writing for Gentiles would either not have used such a word aé all, 
or at any rate not have used it without an explanation. Even 
Chrysostom and Theophylact have nothing but untenable suggestions 
to offer. But we may remark that 

(1) The reading itself cannot be regarded as probable, much less 
certain, since it is omitted in NBL, and in several important versions, 
including the Syriac and Coptic. Hence of modern editors Tregelles 
and Meyer omit it; Lachmann and Alford put it in brackets. Its 
insertion may be conceivably accounted for by marginal annotations. 
Thus if a copyist put ‘first’ in the margin with reference to the 
“other”? Sabbath of vs. 6 it would have been corrected by some 
succeeding copyist into ‘second’ with reference to iv. 81; and the 
two may have been combined in hopeless perplexity. If it be said 
that this is unlikely, it seems at least equally unlikely that it should 
either wilfully or accidentally have been omitted if it formed part of 
the original text. And why should St Luke writing for Gentiles use 
without explanation a word to them perfectly meaningless and so 
highly technical that in all the folio volumes of Jewish Literature 
there is not a single trace of it? 

(2) The exact discovery of what the word means is only important 
asa matter of archaeology. Happily there can be no question as to the 
time of year at which the incident took place. The narrative seems to 
imply that the ears which the disciples plucked and rubbed were ears of 
wheat not of barley. Now the first ripe sheaf of barley was offered at 
the Passover (in spring) and the first ripe wheat sheaf at Pentecost 
(fifty days later). Wheat would ripen earlier in the rich deep hollow of 
Gennesareth. In any case therefore the time of year was spring or early 
summer, and the Sabbath (whether the reading be correct or not) was 
probably some Sabbath in the month Nisan. 


Suatropeteo Oar avrov Sia omopipwv. Comp. Matt. xii. 1—8; Mk. ii. 
93—28. St Mark uses the curious expression that ‘‘He went along 
through the corn fields” apparently in a path between two fields— 
‘‘and His disciples began to make a way by plucking the corn ears.” 
All that we can infer from this is that Jesus was walking apart from 
His Apostles, and that He did not Himself pluck the corn. 


¢ruddov...rovs oTaxvas. This shews their hunger and poverty, espe- 
cially if the corn was barley. They were permitted by the Law to do 
this— When thou comest into the standing-corn of thy neighbour, 
then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand,” Deut. xxiii. 25, 
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St Matthew in his ‘‘began to pluck”? shews how eagerly and instantly 
the Pharisees clutched at the chance of finding fault. 


oxovtes tats xepolvy. It was this act which constituted the 
gravamen of their offence. 


2. ties SttavPapicalwv. On the Jewish sects see Excursus VI. As 
the chronological sequence of the incident is uncertain, these may be 
some of the spy-Pharisees who as Christ’s ministry advanced dogged 
His steps (Matt. xv. 1; Mk. ii. 22, vii. 1), in the base and demoralising 
desire to convict Him of heresy or violation of the Law. Perhaps they 
wished to see whether He would exceed the regulated Sabbath day’s 
journey of 2000 cubits (Ex. xvi. 29). We have already met with some 
of the carping criticisms dictated by their secret hate, v.14, 21, 30. 


vt wovctre; In St Mark the question is scornfully addressed to 
Jesus. ‘‘See why do they (pointing at the Apostles) do on the sab- 
bath day that which is not lawful?” 


0 ovK terri tory. The point was this. Since the Law had 
said that the Jews were ‘‘to do no manner of work” on the Sabbath, 
the Oral Law had laid down thirty-nine principal prohibitions which 
were assigned to the authority of the Great Synagogue and which 
were called abhéth ‘fathers’ or chief rules. From these were deduced 
a vast multitude of toldéth ‘descendants’ or derivative rules. Now 
‘reaping’ and ‘threshing’ on the Sabbath day were forbidden by the 
abhoth ; and by the toldéth it was asserted that plucking corn-ears: 
was a kind of reaping, and rubbing them a kind of threshing. But 
while they paid servile attention to these trivialities the Pharisees 
“omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith’ (Matt. xxii. 23). The vitality of these artificial notions among 
the Jews is extraordinary. Abarbanel relates that when in 1492 the 
Jews were expelled from Spain, and were forbidden to enter the city of 
Fez lest they should cause a famine, they lived on grass; yet even in 
this state ‘religiously avoided the violation of their Sabbath by pluck- 
ing the grass with their hands.’ To avoid this they took the much 
more laborious method of grovelling on their knees, and cropping it 
with their teeth ! 


3. od TovTO dvéyvetre; ‘Have ye not even read this?’ He 
answers them in one of their own formulae, but with a touch of irony 
at their ignorance, which we trace also in the ‘“‘ Did ye never read?” 
of St Mark ;—never though ye are Scribes and devote all your time to 
the Scriptures? Perhaps the reproving question may have derived 
an additional sting from the fact that the very passage which our 
Lord quoted (1 Sam. xxi, 1—6) had been read on that Sabbath as 
the Haphtarah of the day. The service for the day must have been 
over, because no meal was eaten till then. This fact does not how- 
ever help us to determine which was the second-first Sabbath, be- 
cause the present Jewish lectionary is of later date. 


Kal ot per’ avtrov dvres. That the day on which this occurred 
was a Sabbath results from the fact that it was only on the Sab- 
bath that the new shewbread was placed on the table, Lev. xxiy. 
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8,9. Christ might simply have answered the Pharisees by laying 
down the principle that moral necessities abrogate ceremonial obliga- 
tion. but the concrete instance from their own Scriptures was more 
convincing. The divine readiness and absolute cogency of our Lord’s 
replies at once mark His Messianic dignity. 


4. rots adprous T7,5 Tpobicews. Vulg. panes propositionis. Literally, 
‘loaves of setting forth;’ ‘‘continual bread,”’ Numb. iv. 7; ‘Bread of 
the Face,” i.e. set before the Presence of God, Lev. xxiv.6,7. Comp. 
‘‘Angel of the Face,” Lev. xxiv. 6—8; Ex. xxv. 30, xxix. 33. They 
were twelve unleavened loaves sprinkled with frankincense placed on 
a little golden table. 


YaaBev kal edayev. St Mark says that this was ‘‘in the days of 
Abiatnar the high priest.” The priest who actually gave the bread to 
David was Ahimelech, the father of Abiathar. 


ovs ovk teotiv dayeiv eb pt] povouvs Tovs tenets. ‘‘It shall be 
Aaron’s and his sons’: and they shall eat it in the holy place: for it is 
most holy unto him,” Lev. xxiv.9. Thus David, their favourite saint 
and hero, had openly and fearlessly violated the letter of the Law 
with the full sanction of the High Priest, on the plea of necessity,-— 
in other words because mercy is better than sacrifice; and because 
the higher law of moral obligation must always supersede the lower 
law of ceremonial. This was a proof by way of fact from the Kethu- 
bhim or sacred books (Hagiographa); in St Matthew our Lord adds a 
still more striking argument by way of principle from the Law itself. 
By its own provisions the priests in the laborious work of offering 
sacrifices violated the Sabbath and yet were blameless. Hence the 
later Jews deduced the remarkable rule that ‘“‘there is no sabbatism 
in the Temple’? (Numb. xxviii. 9). And Jesus added ‘‘But I say to 
you there is something greater (uetfov) than the Temple here.”” The © 
appeal to their own practice is given in xiv. 5. 


5. «al éreyev. Marking a weighty addition to the subject, see 
v. 36. The following utterance is one of Christ’s great intimations of 
Christian freedom from mere legalism. 


KUptos...Kal ToD caBBdrtov. ‘Lord even of the Sabbath,’ though 
you regard the Sabbath as the most important command of the 
whole Law. In St Mark we have further, “the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

This was one of no less than six great occasions on which the 
fury of the Pharisees had been excited by the open manner in which 
our Lord set aside as frivolous and unauthoritative the burdens which 
the Oral Law had attached to the Sabbath. The other instances are 
the healing of the cripple at Bethesda (John v. 1—16); the healing 
of the withered hand (Lk. vi. 1—11); of the bliind-man at Siloam 
(John ix. 1—41); of the paralytic woman (Lk. xiii. 14—17); and of 
the man with the dropsy (Lk. xiv. 1—6). In laying His axe at the 
root of a proud and ignorant Sabbatarianism, He was laying His 
axe at the root of all that “miserable micrology” which they had 
been accustomed to take for religious life. They had turned the 
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Sabbath from a holy delight into a revolting bondage. The Apo- 
cryphal Gospels are following a true tradition in the prominence 
which they give to Sabbath healing, as a charge against Him on 
His trial before the Sanhedrin. 


In the famous Cambridge Manuscript (D), the Codex Bezae, there 
is here added the following passage: ry ait 7juépa Oeacduevos Twa 
Epyafouevov TQ caBBarw elrev ait@ dvOpwre ei uéev oldas TL movels pa- 
Kapuos el ef dé wy oldas émtxkaraparos kal mapaBarns ef Tod vouov. ** On 
the same day, observing one working on the Sabbath, He said to him 
Oman, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed: but 
if thou knowest not, thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the Law.” 
This very remarkable additicn cannot be accepted as genuine on the 
authority of a single MS., and can only be regarded as one of the 
agrapha dogmata, or ‘unrecorded traditional sayings’ of our Lord. 
The meaning of the story is that ‘if thy work is of faith,—if thou 
art thoroughly persuaded in thy own mind—thou art acting with 
true insight; but if thy work is not of faith, it is sin.’ See Rom. 
xiv. 22, 23; 1 Cor. vii. 1. What renders the incident improbable is 
that no Jew would dare openly to violate the Law by working on the 
Sabbath, an act which rendered him legally lable to be stoned. The 
anecdote, as Grotius thought, may have been written in the margin 
by some follower of Marcion, who rejected the inspiration of the Old 
Testament. 


6—11. Tue Heaurna or tue Man with THE WITHERED HAND. 


6. is TIv cuvaywyryv. Matt. xii. 9—14; Mk. iii. 1—6. None of 
the Evangelists enable us to decide on the time or place when the 
healing occurred. 


viv avOpwiros éxet. Obviously he had come in the hope of being 
healed; and even this the Pharisees regarded as reprehensible, xiii. 
14. The Gospel of the Ebionites adds that he was a stonemason, 
maimed by an accident, and that he implored Jesus to heal him, 
that he might not have to beg his bread (Jerome on Matt. xii. 10). 


7. maperypovvto Sé. See xx. 20. The verb implies that they 
watched, ex obliquo et occulto (Bengel). The followers of Shammai, 
at that epoch the most powerful of the Pharisaic Schools, were so 
strict about the Sabbath, that they held it a violation of the Law to 
tend the sick, or even to console them on that day. (Shabbath, 12. 
1.) Hence what the Pharisees were waiting to see was whether He 
was going to side with them in their Sabbatic views, or with the 
more lax Sadducees, whom the people detested. If He did the latter, 
they thought that they could ruin the popularity of the Great Pro- 
phet. But in this, as in every other instance, (1) our Lord absolutely 
refuses to be guided by the popular orthodoxy of the hour, however 
tyrannous and ostensibly deduced from Scripture; and (2) ignores 
every consideration of party in order to appeal to principles. 


_ él Oepamedar, ‘whether He intends to heal.’ The present being a con- 
finuous or imperfect tense often implies an intention or an attempt 
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(conatus rei perficiendae) as here, ‘whether He is for healing.’ Comp. 
John v. 32, AuOageTé we; Do ye mean to stone me? John xiii. 6, ov 
pod vires Tovs 76das; Dost Thou mean to wash my feet? See Winer, 
p. 280. The other reading, Oeparevce, 1S a More commonplace 
idiom. 

tva evpwory. According to the ordinary law of the sequence of 
tenses the word here should have been the optative, ‘‘ They watched 
him that they might find.” No doubt the subj. is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the optative, even by classical writers, to make the 
narrative more picturesque (pd éuparwv moetv). In Hellenistic 
writers however the rule of the sequence of tenses is constantly 
violated, because of the gradual obsolescence of the optative, which 
was chiefly used in literary language. See Winer, p. 304. 


8. tods Siartoytopovs airory, ‘their reasonings.’ 


Enpdv...tiv xetpa. The predicative adjective is placed before the 
article according to the common Greek idiom. 


9. éreowTo tpas. ‘I further ask you.’ Implying that He had 
already addressed some questions to their consciences on this subject, 
or pernaps because they had asked Him, ‘Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath?’ Matt. xii.10. But St Luke here omits several dramatic 
incidents of the narrative. 


dyaSoroijoat 7 KakoTowjoa. The aorists point to single acts of 
good or evil. He was intending to work a miracle for good; they 
were secretly plotting to do harm,—their object being, if possible, to 
put Him to death. They received this question in stolid silence. 
Mk. i111. 4, 

Wuxi, ‘a life.’ 


10. epiBrAefapevos mavras attots. St Mark adds ‘with anger, 
being grieved at the callousness (rwpwow, Rom. xi. 25) of their hearts.’ 
mepysréyas would have been used here by a classic writer. 


exrewov THhv Xetpa wov. Compare 1 K. xiii. 4. 


dtexateotadn. The form also occurs in Matt. xii. 13; Mk. iii. 5. 
Holzmann (Schenkel, Bibel-Lex. s.v. Evangelien) inferred that all 
three Synoptists were using a common written document; but this 
Ist aor. pass. occurs in the LXX. (Jer. xxiii. 8, &c.), and apparently 
also in Callimachus. 


11. advoias, ‘unreasonableness.? The word occurs in the N. T. 
only in 2 Tim. iii. 9. Plato (Tim. p. 86, 3) says that there are two 
kinds of dvoca, namely pavia and auaéia, i.e. brutal and wilful igno- 
rance. Here the word implies dementia, senselessness, the frenzy of 
obstinate prejudice. It admirably characterises the state of ignorant 
hatred which is disturbed in the fixed conviction of its own infalli- 
bility. (2 Tim. ili. 9.) The two first miracles (iv. 35, 39) had excited 
no opposition, because none of these religious spies and heresy-hunters 
(xx. 20) were present. 
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Siekcdouy, ‘began to commune.’ This public miracle and public 
refutation clinched their hatred against Him (Matt. xii. 14. Comp. 
John xi. 53). 


apos aAAnjAovs. St Mark adds that they conferred with the 
Herodians. This shews the extremity of their hate, for hitherto the 
Pharisees had regarded the Herodians as a half-apostate political 
party, more nearly allied to the Sadducees, and ready with them 
to sacrifice the true interests of their country and faith. St Matthew 
(xii. 14) says that they actually ‘‘ held a council against Him.” 


ti av wojoatey. The other reading rojoecay (found in some mss.) 
—the Aeolic aorist—implies extreme perplexity. It occurs only here in 
the N. T. and in Acts xvii. 27, Yy\agnoeay. For the dv with the indirect 
question comp. i. 62, ix. 46. Here it implies that they weighed the 
possible steps; quid forte faciendum videretur. See Winer, p. 324. 


12—19. Tue SELECTION oF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


12. év Tais tepats TavTats, ‘in these days,’ wearied with their in- 


cessant espionage and opposition. Probably these two last incidents 
belong to a later period in the ministry, following the Sermon on the 
Mount (as in St Matthew) and the bright acceptable Galilaean year 
of our Lord’s work. In any case we have here, from vi. 12 —viii. 56, 
a splendid cycle of Messianic work in Galilee in the gladdest epoch of 
Christ’s ministry, and it will be seen that it consists of 12 incidents. 
These symmetrical combinations are generally intentional. 


els TO dpos, ‘into the mountain,’ with special reference to the 
Kurn Hattin, or Horns of Hattin, the traditional and almost certainly 
the actual scene of the Sermon on the Mount. 


jv StavuKtepevwy. The analytic imperfect which we have already 
met several times heightens the sense of continuance. The verb 
dtavuxtepevw, ‘I pass the whole night,’ is unique in the N.T., though 
found in Xenophon and Plutarch. The verb is formed on the analogy 
Of Ounweperu. 

éy TH TWopowevxy TOV Seov. The expression used is peculiar. It is 
literally ‘‘in the prayer of God.” Hence some have supposed that 
it should be rendered ‘‘in the prayer-bouse of God.” The word 
Tpocevxy meant in Greek not only ‘prayer,’ but also ‘prayer-house,’ as 
in the question to a poor person in Juvenal, ‘‘In what proseucha am 
I to look for you?”’ The zpocevyat were merely walled spaces with- 
out roof, set apart as places of worship where there was no synagogue, 
as at Philippi (Acts xvi. 13). There is however here an insuperable 
difficulty in thus understanding the words; for mpocevyal were 
generally, if not invariably, in close vicinity to running water (Jos. 
Antt. xtv. 10, § 23), for purposes of ritual ablution, nor do we ever 
hear of their being built on hills. On the other hand, if 7d dpos mean 
only ‘the mountainous district,’ this objection is not fatal. For 
another instance of a night spent on a mouniain in prayer, see Matt. 
xly. 23. 
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13. 8éS5exa. Doubtless with a reference to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


ovs Kal atrooroX\ovs wvouacey. The word means primarily ‘mes- 
sengers,’ aS in Phil. 11. 25. It isa translation of the Hebrew Sheloo- 
chim, who often acted as emissaries of the Synagogue (comp. Mk. iii. 
14, va drooré\Xyn atrovs). It is used 86 times by St Luke, 21 times 
by St Paul. In the other Gospels it only occurs in this sense in Mk. 
vi. 30; Matt. x..2; and only once in the LXX.,1 K. xiv. 6. It has 
two usages in the N.T., one general (John xiii. 16; Rom. xvi. 7; 
Heb. iii. 1), and one special (1 Cor. ix. 1 and passim). The call of 
the Apostles was now necessitated both by the widespread fame of 
our Lord, and the deadly animosity already kindled against Him. 
Their training soon became the most important part of His work on 
earth. 


14. Xlpwva. Lists of the twelve Apostles are given in four passages 
of Scripture in the following order: 


Matt. x. 2—4. Mk. 11.16—19. Lk. vi. 14—16. Acts i, 13. 























Simon Simon Simon Peter 

Andrew James Andrew James 

James John James John 

John Andrew John Andrew 

Philip Philip Philip Philip 

Bartholomew Bartholomew Bartholomew Thomas 

Thomas Matthew Matthew Bartholomew 

Matthew Thomas Thomas Matthew 

James of Al- James of Al- James of Al- James of Al- 
phaeus phaeus phaeus phaeus 

Lebbaeus Thaddaeus Simon Zelotes Simon Zelotes 


Simon the Ka- Simon the Ka- JudeofJames Jude of James 
nanite nanite 
Judas Iscariot JudasIscariot JudasIscariot Judas Iscariot 


In reading these four independent lists several facts are remark- 
able. 

i. Each list falls into three tetrads, and the last two tetrads are 
arranged in slightly varying pairs. ‘The Apostolic College was 
formed of three concentric circles—each less closely intimate with 
Jesus than the last.” Godet. 

ii. In each tetrad the names refer to the same persons though the 
order is different. 

iii. In each list the first of each tetrad is the same—viz. Simon, 
Philip, and James son of Alphaeus; not as ‘supreme among inferior, 
but as first among equals.’ 

iv. In each list Simon stands first; and Judas Iscariot last, as the 
‘son of perdition.’ 

v. Notonlydo the Apostles seem to be named in the order of their 
eminence and nearness to Christ, but the first fourseem to stand alone 
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(in the Acts the first four are separated by ‘“‘and;” the nest are 
ranged in pairs). The first four were the éxX\exrwy éxXexrdrepo.—the 
chosen of the chosen; the ecclesiola in ecclesia. Andrew, who is 
named last in St Mark and the Acts, though belonging to the inmost 
band of Apostles (Mk. xiii. 8) and though the earliest of them all 
(John i. 40) was yet less highly honoured than the other three (who 
are the @eodoy:xwraroe at the healing of Jairus’s daughter, Mk. v. 37; 
at the Transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 1; and in Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi. 
37). He seems to have been a link of communication between the 
first and second tetrads (John xii. 22, vi. 8). 

vi. The first five Apostles were of Bethsaida; and all the others 
seem to have been Galilaeans with the single exception of Judas 
Iscariot, who belonged to a Jewish town (see vs. 15). The only Greek 
names are those of Philip and Andrew (see John xii. 21, 22), At this 
time however many Jews bore Greek names. 

vii. In the second tetrad it may be regarded as certain that Bartho- 
lomew (the son of Tolmai) is the disciple whom St John calls Natha- 
nael. He may possibly have been Philip’s brother. St Matthew puts 
his own name last, and adds the title of reproach the tax-gatherer. In 
the two other Evangelists he precedes St Thomas. Thename Thomas 
merely means ‘a twin’ (Didymus), and one tradition says that he was 
a twin-brother of Matthew, and that his name too was Jude (iuseb. 
Wot. z, 13). 

viii. In the third tetrad we find one Apostle with three names. 
His real name was Jude, but as there was already one Jude among 
the Aposties, and as it was the commonest of Jewish names, and as 
there was also a Jude who was one of the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ 
he seems to have two surnames—Lebbaeus, from lebh, ‘heart,’ and 
Thaddaeus (another form of Theudas, Acts v. 36), from thad, 
‘bosom ’—possibly, as some have conjectured, from the warmth and 
tenderness of his disposition. (Very few follow Clemens of Alexandria 
and Ewald in trying to identify Lebbaeus and Levi.) This disciple is 
called by St Luke (viz. here and in Acts i. 13) ‘Jude of James,” or 
‘‘ James’s Jude,” and the English Version supplies the word ‘ brother”’ 
(see Winer, p. 203). There is however no more decisive reason to 
supply ‘‘ brother” (which is at any rate a very unusual ellipse) than 
in the former verse, where James is called “James of Alphaeus”’ 
(Chalpai, Klopa, John xix. 25, perhaps also Kleopas (xxiv. 18), since 
Jews often Graecised the form of their names). The word ‘ brother,’ 
where needed, is expressed, as in vs. 14. This three-named disciple 
was probably a son of James (compare Nonnus John xiv. 22 ‘Iovdds 
vids ‘IaxwBoe), and therefore a grandson of Alphaeus, and a nephew of 
Matthew and Thomas. James the son of Alphaeus is sometimes 
called “the Less ;’’ but this seems to be a mistaken rendering of 
6 puxpos (Mk. xv. 40), which means ‘the short of stature.’ The other . 
James is never called ‘the Great.’ 

ix. Simon Zelotes is called by St Matthew ‘the Kananite’ (6 Kava- 
viTns), or according to the better readings ‘the Kananean.’ The word 
does not mean ‘‘ Canaanite,” as our Version incorrectly gives it, nor 
yet ‘inhabitant of Kana in Galilee,’ but means the same thing as ‘the 
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Zealot,’ from Kineah, ‘zeal.’ He had therefore once belonged to the 
sect of terrible fanatics—the Carbonari of Palestine—who thought 
any deed of violence justifiable for the recovery of national freedom. 
He may have been one of the wild followers of Judas the Gaulonite. 
(Jos. B. J. tv. 3, § 9, and passim.) The name ‘ Zealot’ was derived 
from 1 Macc. ii. 50, where the dying Mattathias, father of Judas 
Maccabaeus, says to the Assidaeans (Chasidim, i.e. ‘all such as were 
voluntarily devoted to the law’) “Be ye zealous for the Law, and give 
your lives for the covenant of your fathers” (comp. 2 Macc. iy. 2). 
It shews our Lord’s divine wisdom and fearless universality of love 
that He should choose for Apostles two persons who had once been at 
such deadly opposition as a tax-gatherer and a zealot. 


x. For ‘Judas Iscariot who also betrayed him” St Luke uses the 
milder description, 6s éyévero ampodérys, ‘who became a traitor.’ 
The name Iscariot has nothing to do with askara, ‘strangulation,’ or 
sheker, ‘lie,’ but is 1n all probability Hesh Kerioth, ‘man of Kerioth,’ 
just as Istd6bos stands in Josephus (Antt. vit. 6, § 1) for ‘man of Téb.’ 
Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25) 1s perhaps Kuryetein, ten miles from Hebron, 
in the southern border of Judah. If the reading “ Iscariot” is right 
in John vi. 71, xii. 26 (NSCGL), as applied also to Simon Zelotes, 
then, since Judas is called ‘‘son of Simon” (John vi, 71), the last pair 
of Apostles were father and son. If Judas Iscariot had ever shared 
the wild Messianic patriotism of his father it would partly account for 
the recoil of disgust and disappointment which helped to ruin his 
earthly mind when he saw that he had staked all in the cause of one 
who was rejected and despised. Yet even Judas was a witness, and a 
very important one, to the perfect innocence of his Lord (Matt. 
XXvli. 4). 

xi, It is a deeply interesting fact, if it be a fact (and although it | 
cannot be made out with certainty because it depends on data which 
are conjectural, and on tradition which is lable to error—it is still far 
from improbable) that so many of the Apostles were related to each 
other. Simon and Andrew were brothers; James and John were 
brothers, and, if Salome was a sister of the Virgin (comp. Mk. xv. 40; 
John xix, 25), they were first cousins of our Lord; Philip and Bartho- 
lomew may have been brothers; Thomas, Matthew, and James were 
perhaps brothers and first cousins of our Lord; Lebbaeus, or ‘Jude of 
James,’ was His second cousin ; Simon Zelotes and Judas Iscariot were 
father and son. Thus no less than half of the Apostles would have 
been actually related to our Lord, although His brethren did not believe 
on Him (John vii. 5). The difficulty however of being sure of these 
combinations rises in part from the paucity of Jewish names, and 
therefore the extreme commonness of Simon, Jude, James, &c. 


xii. The separate incidents in which individual Apostles are men- 
tioned are as.follows: 

Peter: Prominent throughout; xii. 41, xxii, 31; Matt. xvi. 16, 
KVil. 24, xix: 27, ae. 

James,) Both prominent throughout. Boanerges; calling down 

John: fire; petition for precedence, Kc, 
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James was the first Apostolic martyr; John the last survivor (Acts 
xii. 2; John xxi, 22). 

Andrew: the first disciple, John i. 40; with Jesus on Olivet, Mk. 
xii. 3. 

Philip: ‘Follow me,” John i. 43; his frankness, John vi. 7; the 
Greeks, id. xii. 22: ‘‘ shew us the Father,” id. xiv. 8. 

Bartholomew: ‘‘an Israelite indeed,’’ John i. 47; of Cana, John 
mex. 2. 

Matthew: his call, v. 27, 28. 

Thomas: despondent yet faithful, John xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 25, xxi. 2. 

James son of Alphaeus: no incident. 

Jude son of James: his perplexed question, John xiv. 22. 

Simon Zelotes: no incident. 

Judas Iscariot : the betrayal and ultimate suicide. 


15. tov Kadovpevov yrwriv. ‘Who was called the Zealot.’ 


*Ioxapis0. This should, strictly, be rendered ‘an Iscariot,” i.e. 
a native of Kerioth, and sometimes ‘the Iscariot,” as in Matt. x. 4, 
&e. The reading of Din many passages is dro Kapiwrov. The name 
may be all the more significant because it perhaps marks out Judas 
as the only Jew among a band of Galilaean Apostles. 


16. Ss éyéveto mpoddtyns. ‘Who became a traitor.’ ‘Have not 
I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” John vi. 70; 1 
John ii. 17; typified by Ahithophel, Ps. xli. 9. If it be asked why 
our Lord chose him, the answer is nowhere given to us, but we may 
reverently conjecture that Judas Iscariot, like all human beings, had 
in him germs of good which might have ripened into holiness, if he 
had resisted his besetting sin, and not flung away the battle of his 
life. It is clear that John (at least) among the Apostles had early 
found him out (John xii. 6), and that he had received from our Lord 
more than one solemn warning (xii. 15, xviii, 25, &c.). 


17. Kal kataBas per avtay torn éwl tévov meSivod. ‘And de- 
scending with them, He stopped on a level place.’ rézros reduvds also 
occurs in Is. xili. 2, LXX. If the phrase be thus rendered there is no 
discrepancy between St Luke and St Matthew, who says that ‘‘ He went 
up into the mountain, and when He sat down His disciples approached 
Him” (Matt. v. 1). I believe that St Luke here meant to give such 
portions of the Sermon on the Mount as suited his design. Combining 
the two narratives with what we know of the scene, we see that what 
occurred was asfollows. The previous evening Jesus went to one of the 
peaks of Kurn Hattin (withdrawing Himself from His disciples, who 
doubtless bivouacked at no great distance), and spent the night in 
prayer. In the morning He called His disciples and chose Twelve 
Apostles. Then going with them to some level spot, either the flat 
space (called in Greek Ade) between the two peaks of the hill, or some 
other spot near at hand, He preached His sermon primarily to His 
disciples, who sat immediately around Him, but also to the multitudes. 
There is no need to assume two discourses—one esoteric and one 
exoteric, &c. At the same time there is of course no difficulty in 
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supposing that our Lord may have uttered the same discourse, or parts 
of the same discourse, more than once, varying it as occasion required, 
We need only notice for its curiosity the puerile fancy of Baur, that 
St Luke wished to degrade the Sermon on the Mount to a lower 
standpoint! Christ did not descend to the plain nor even, as the 
Genevan renders, to ‘‘the champaign country,” but, as Wyclif renders 
it with admirable fidelity both to the Greek and to the actual site, to 
a ‘‘ fieldy place” (Vulg. in loco campestri). 


aro wacys THS Iovdaias. St Matthew adds Galilee (which was to 
a great extent Greek), Decapolis, and Peraea; St Mark also mentions 
Idumaea. ‘Thus there were Jews, Greeks, Phoenicians, and Arabs 
among our Lord’s hearers. 


18. amo mvevparwv. The dd indicates the sources of their mala- 
dies. See Winer, p. 388. 


19. darexOar avrod. Compare vili. 44; Matt. xiv. 36; Mk. v. 39. 


'90—26. BEATITUDES AND WOES, 


This section of St Luke, from vi. 20 to ix. 6, resembles in style the 
great Journey Section, ix. 51—xviii. 34, 


20. pakaptor ot mrwxof. ‘Blessed are the poor.’ The paxdpror is 
a Hebrew expression (ashré), (Ps.1.1). St Matthew adds ‘‘in spirit” 
(comp. Is. lxvi. 2, ‘‘To this man will I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word”). But (1) St 
Luke gives the address of Christ to the poor, whose very presence 
shewed that they were His poor and had come to seek Him; and (2) 
the Evangelist seems to have been impressed with the blessings of 
a faithful and humble poverty in itself (comp. Jas. 11. 5; 1 Cor. i. 
26—29), and loves to record those parts of our Lord’s teaching which » 
were especially ‘the Gospel to the poor’ (see i. 53, ii. 7, vi. 20, x1i. 
15—34, xvi. 9—25). See Introd. p. xxxv. . 
‘‘Come ye who find contentment’s very core 
In the light store 
And daisied path 
Of poverty, 
And know how more 
A small thing that the righteous hath 
Availeth, than the ungodly’s riches great.” 
Cov. PaTMoRE. 


‘‘This is indeed an admirably sweet friendly beginning...for He does 
not begin like Moses...with command and threatening, but in the 


friendliest possible way with free, enticing, alluring and amiable 
promises.” Luther. 


tperépa éotly 7 Bactre’a tod Oeov. It must be obvious to common 
sense that ‘the poor,’ ‘the hungry,’ ‘the weeping,’ must be understood 
ethically. St Matthew uses the expression ‘the kingdom of the 
heavens.’ The main differences between St Matthew’s and St Luke’s 
record of the Sermon on the Mount are explained by the different 
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objects and readers of these Gospels; but in both it is the Inaugural 
Discourse of the Kingdom of Heaven :— 

(i) St Matthew writes for the Jews, and much that-he records has 
special bearing on the Levitic Law (v. 17—388), which St Luke natu- 
rally omits as less intelligible to Gentiles. Other parts here omitted 
are recorded by St Luke later on (xi. 9—13; Matt. vii. 7—11). 

(ii) St Matthew, presenting Christ as Lawgiver and King, gives 
the Sermon more in the form of a Code. Kurn Hattin is for him the 
new and more blessed Sinai; St Luke gives it more in the form of a 
direct homily (‘‘ yours,” &c., not ‘‘theirs,” vi, 20; Matt. v. 3; and 
compare vi. 46, 47 with Matt. vii. 21, 24). 

(iii) Much of the Sermon in St Matthew is occupied with the 
contrast between the false righteousness—-the pretentious orthodoxy 
and self-satisfied ceremonialismm—of the Pharisees, and the true 
righteousness of the Kingdom which is mercy and love. Hence much 
of his report is occupied with Spirituality as the stamp of true reli- 
gion, in opposition to formalism, while St Luke deals with Love in 
the abstract. 

(iv) Thus in St Matthew we see mainly the Law of Love as the 
contrast between the new and the old; in St Luke the Law of Love 
as the central and fundamental idea of the new. 

For a sketch of the Sermon on the Mount, mainly in St Matthew, 
I may refer to my Life of Christ, 1.259—264. The arrangement of 
the section in St Luke is not obvious. Some see in it the doctrine of 
happiness; the doctrine of justice; the doctrine of wisdom; or (1) the 
salutation of love (vi. 20—26); the precepts of love (27—38); the 
impulsion of love (89—49). These divisions are arbitrary. Godet 
more successfully arranges it thus: (1) The members of the new 
society (20—26; Matt. v. 1—12); (2) The fundamental principle of 
the new society (27—45; Matt. v. 13—vii. 12); (83) The judgment of 
God on which it rests (46—49; Matt. vii. 13—27):—in other words 
(1) the appeal; (2) the principles; (3) the sanction. 


21. pakdprot ol mewvavTes vov. Comp. i. 53; Ps. cvii.9. St Mat- 
thew here also brings out more clearly that it is the beatitude of 
spiritual hunger ‘‘ after righteousness.” 


xopracOycerGe. This verb (from yépros, a farm-yard) originally, 
meant ‘to fatten cattle.’ It is used in the ee and by each of the 
Evangelists, but only once by St Paul. 


yeddoere, See 2 Cor. vi. 10; Rev. xxi. 4. 


22. pronocwow...adoptcwr...dvadicwor...ékBddwowv. We have 
here four steps of persecution increasing in virulence: (1) General 
hatred; (2) Exclusion from the synagogue, a lesser excommunication, 
viz. the Neziphah or exclusion for 30 days, or Niddoui for 90 days 
(Gfrérer, Jahrh. d. Heils, 1.183; John ix. 34,—hence dgopicuds means 
‘excommunication’); (3) Violent slander; (4) The Cherem, Shammaita, 
or greater excommunication,—permanent expulsion from the Syna- 
gogue and Temple (John xvi, 2). The Jews pretended that our Lord 
was thus excommunicated with the blast of 400 rams’ horns by 
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Joshua Pen Perachiah (Wagenseil, Sota, p. 1057), and was only 
crucified forty days after because no witness came forward in His 
favour. 


ws tovnpév. ‘ Malefic’ or ‘execrable superstition’ was the favourite 
description of Christianity among Pagans (Tac. Ann. xy. 44; Suet. 
Nero, 16), and Christians were charged with incendiarism, cannibal- 
ism, and every infamy. (The student will find such heathen views of 
Christianity collected in my Life of St Paul, xc. xv. Vol. 1.) 


évexa TOU viod Tod dvOpwaov. The hatred of men is not in itself a 
beatitude, because there is a general conscience which condemns 
certain forms of wickedness, and a man may justly incur universal 
execration. But the world also hates those who run counter to its 
pleasures and prejudices, and in that case hatred may be the tribute 
which vice pays to holiness; 1 Pet. ii. 19, 111.14. ‘*The world hath 
hated them, because they are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world;” John xvii. 14. Still a man may well tremble when he is 
enjoying throughout life a beatitude of benediction. And ‘the world’ 
by no means excludes the so-called ‘religious world,’ which has 
hated with a still fiercer hatred, and exposed to a yet deadlier mar- 
tyrdom, some of its greatest prophets and teachers. Not a few 
of the great and holy men enumerated in the note on vs. 23 fell a victim 
to the fury of priests. Our Lord was handed over to crucifixion 
by the unanimous hatred of the highest religious authorities of 
His day. 

On the title Son of Man, which occurs in all the four Gospels, 
see p. 168. In using it Christ “chooses for Himself that title which 
definitely presents His work in relation to humanity in itself, and 
not primarily in relation to God or to the chosen people, or even 
to humanity as fallen.’”’ Canon Westcott (on John 1. 51) considers 
that it was not distinctively a Messianic title, and doubts its having 
been derived from Dan. vil. 13. ‘‘The Son of God was made a 
Son of Man that you who were sons of men might be made sons 
of God.” Aug. Serm. 121. As the “*Second Adam” Christ is 
the representative of the race (1 Cor. xv. 45) in its highest ideal; 
as “the Lord from Heaven” He is the Promise of its future exalt- 
ation. 


23. xapyte év exelvy TH Hpcpa. See Acts v. 41. ‘We glory in 
tribulation;’? Rom. v. 3; Jas. i. 2, 3; Col. 1. 24; Hlebemie 26. “They 
accepted with joy that ‘ignominy of Christ’ which made the very 
name of ‘Christian’ a term of execration; 1 Pet. iv. 14, 16. 


rots mpoprytats. Elijah and his contemporaries, 1 K. xix. 10. 
Hanani imprisoned by Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. 10, Micaiah imprisoned, 
1 K. xxii. 27. Zechariah stoned by Joash, 2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21. 
Urijah slain by Jehoiakim, Jer. xxvi. 23. Jeremiah imprisoned, 
smitten and put in the stocks, Jer. xxxii, xxxvill. Amos slandered, 
expelled, and perhaps beaten to death (Am, vii.). Isaiah (according 
to tradition) sawn asunder, Heb. xi. 37, &c. See the same reproach 
against the Jews in Heb. xi. 36—38; Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 16. 
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24. mAyv ovat. While sin lasts, there must still be Woes over 
against Beatitudes, as Ebal stands for ever opposite to Gerizim. In 
St Matthew also we find (Matt. xxiii.) eight Woes as well as eight 
Beatitudes. See too Jer. xvii. 5—8, but there the ‘‘cursed”’ precedes 
the ‘“‘ blessed.” 


tptv tots mAovolors. The ‘woe!’ is not necessarily or wholly 
denunciatory; it is also the cry of compassion, and of course it only 
applies—not to a Chuzas or a Nicodemus or a Joseph of Arimathaea, 
—but to those rich who are not poor in spirit, but trust in riches 
(Mk. x. 24), or are not rich towards God (xi. 21), and have not got 
the true riches (xvi. 11; Amos vi. 1; Jas. v. 1). Observe the many 
parallels between the Epistle of St James and the Sermon on the 
@ieunt, das, i, 2,4, 5, 9, 20, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, iv. 4, 10, 11, v. 2, 10, 
12, 


dméxere. ‘Ye have to the full,’ Phil. iv. 18; comp. xvi. 25, “Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst good things.” 


25. ot éuremAnopévor. ‘‘Behold, this was the iniquity of thy 
sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread,” Ezek. xvi. 49. 


oval ot yeA@vtes vuv. Compare Eccles. ii. 2, vii. 6; Prov. xiv. 13. 
26. oval. Omit unto you with SABE, &c. 


Stav Kadhas tds eltraoiww mdavres. ‘Know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God?” Jas. iv. 4. ‘‘If ye were of the 
world, the world would love his own,”’ John xv. 19. 


Tots WevdSorpodprytats. ‘The prophets prophesy falsely...and my 
people love to have it so,” Jer. v. 31. The prophets of Baal and of 
Asherah, honoured by Jezebel, 1 K. xviii. 19, 22, Zedekiah, son of 
Chenaanah, supported by Ahab, 1 K. xxii. 11. ‘‘Speak unto us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits,” Is. xxx. 10, 


27—38. THe Laws or Love AND Mercy. 


[27—30. The manifestations of Love. 31. Its formula, 32—35. 
Its distinctiveness. 385—36. Its model. 37—45. Love as the prin- 
ciple of all judgment. Godet.] 


27. Tots aKxovovo.. ‘To you who (really) hear. Euthymius 
Zigabenus paraphrases it rots wecdouévors pov. 


ayatatre Tos éxPpots vuov. This had been distinctly the spirit of 
the highest part of the Law and the Old Testament. Ex. xxiii. 4, 
“If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again.” Prov. xxv. 21, ‘‘If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat.” Yet in many passages it had practi- 
cally been said ‘‘to men of old time,” at any rate in some cases, ‘‘thou 
shalt hate thine enemy,” Deut. vii. 2, xxiii. 6; 1 Chr. xx. 3; 2 Sam. 
xii. 31; Ps. cxxxvii. 8, 9, &c. On these passages the fierce fanaticism 
of the Pharisaic Jews, after the Exile, had so exclusively fed, that we 
find the Talmud ringing with precepts of the most bitter hatred against 
all Gentiles, and the ancients had, not unnaturally, been led to the 
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conclusion that detestation of all but Jews was a part of the Jewish 
religion (‘‘adversus omnes alios hostile odium,” Tac. Hist. v. 5; Juv. 
Sat. xiv. 103). 


KAAS ToLvetre Tots pLrotci dyads. See the precept beautifully en- 
forced in Rom, xii. 17, 19—21. 


28. mpooevxer Oe rept THv érnpeatovrwy upas. The Greek word im- 
plies the coarsest insults, and is found in 1 Pet. 111.16. St Luke 
alone records our Lord’s prayer for His murderers, xxiii. 34, from 
which St Stephen learnt his, Acts vii. 60. 


29. érl tHhv oraydva. Literally, on the jaw—perhaps to imply 
coarse and brutal violence. 

mapexe Kal THY GAAnHVY. The general principle ‘‘resist not evil” 
(Matt. v. 39; 1 Cor. vi. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 19—23) impressed for ever on the 
memory and conscience of mankind by a striking paradox. That it is 
only meant as a paradox in its literal sense is shewn by the fact that 
our Lord Himself, while most divinely true to its spirit, did not act on 
the letter of it (John xviii. 22, 23). The remark of a good man on 
reading the Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘either this is not true, or we are 
no Christians,” need not be correct of any of us. The precepts are 
meant, St Augustine said, more ‘“‘ad praeparationem cordis quae intus 
est”? than ‘‘ad opus quod in aperto fit;” but still, the fewer exceptions 
we make the better, and the more absolutely we apply the spirit of the 
rules, the fewer difficulties shall we find about the letter. Erasmus 
remarks that the sudden change of number from the plural to the 
singular makes the command more emphatically individual. Our 
Lord enunciates the principle and abstains from laying down the 
limitation which His hearers in all ages are eager to make. 


To indrioy...rdv xiTava. The himation was the upper garment, the 
shawl-like abba; the chitdn was the tunic. See on iii. 11. 


30. wavti airctytl oe SiS0v. Literally, ‘‘be giving,’ implying a 
habit, not an instant act. Here again we have a broad, general prin- 
ciple of unselfishness and liberality safely left to the common sense of 
mankind, Deut. xv. 7, 8, 9. The spirit of our Lord’s precept is now 
best fulfilled by not giving to every man that asks, because in the 
altered circumstances of the age such indiscriminate almsgiving would 
only be a check to industry, and a premium on imposture, degradation, 
and vice. By ‘giving,’ our Lord meant ‘conferring a boon;’ but 
mere careless giving now, so far from conferring a boon, perpetuates a 
curse and inflicts an injury. The spirit of the precept is large-handed 
but thoughtful charity. Love must sometimes violate the letter as the 
only possible way of observing the spirit (Matt. xv. 26, xx. 23). 
‘*Omni petenti...non omnia petenti; ut id des quod juste et honeste 
potes.”—Augustine. Our Lord did not mean His divine maxim to be 
left at the mercy of wild fanaticism or stupid letter worship. 


31. Kalds OérXere k.7.A. The golden rule of Christianity of which 
our Lord said that it was ‘‘the Law and the Prophets,” Matt. vii. 12. 
The modern ‘Altruism’ and ‘vivre pour autrui,’ though pompously 
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enunciated as the basis of a new religion, are but a mutilated repro- 
duction of this. 


{va mouwo.y. Another instance of the loose Hellenistic expansion 
of the use of iva. 


32. Kal ydp of duaptwAof. Where St Matthew (v. 46, 47), writing 
for Jews, uses the term ‘tax-gatherers’ or ‘Gentile persons’ (é0ycKol), 
St Luke naturally substitutes the nearest equivalents of those words 
in this connexion, because he is writing for Gentiles. Our Lord 
meant that our standard must rise above the ordinary dead level of 
law, habit, custom, which prevail in the world. 


34. tatoa. ‘The exact return.’ 


35. mAynv. ‘However.’ This conjunction is used by 8t Luke much 
more frequently than by the other N. T. writers. From this passage 
we see that ‘interest’ and ‘usury’ are not here contemplated at all. 


undty amedrl{ovtres. Vulg. nihil inde sperantes. See Ps. xv. 5, 
with the Rabbinic comment that God counts it as universal obedience 
if any one lends without interest. The words may also mean ‘de- 
spairing in nothing;’ or (if undév’ be read) ‘driving no one to despair.’ 
The verb only occurs again as the varia lectio of D in Eph. iv.19. It 
is a late Greek word and generally means ‘to despair.’ Hence our 
hk. V. renders it ‘‘never despairing’’ with the marginal reading ‘de- 
spairing of no man” (unddé’), Comp. Rom. iv. 18, wap’ édmida én’ 
€Amidc ériaTevcey. 


gxerOe viol tiocrov. Comp. Ecclus, iv. 10. 


pnords éori emt tods dxaplotous Kal movnpots. See the exqui- 
site addition in Matt. v. 45. 


36. ylverQe oixtippoves. ‘Become,’ or ‘Prove yourselves merciful’ 
(omit otv, NBDL). 

otxtippwy. St Matthew has “perfect,” v. 48; but that there is no 
essential difference between the two Evangelists we may see in such 
expressions as ‘‘the Father of Mercies,’? 2 Cor. 1. 3; ‘‘the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy,” James v. 11; ‘‘Put on therefore as 
the elect of God...bowels of mercies, kindness,” Col. ii. 12; Is. xxx. 
18. ‘God can only be our ideal in His moral attributes, of which 
Love is the centre.” Van Oosterzee. 


“Tt is an attribute to God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then shew likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.”’ SHAKSPEARE, 


37. pn Kptvere. The following xaradicdfere shews that what is 
forbidden is not only condemnatory judgment but the critical, fas- 
tidious, fault-finding, ungenerous spirit. For comment read Rom. ii. 
1—3, xiv. 10, ‘‘Why dost thou judge thy brother?...for we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ;”’ 1 Cor. iv. 3—5, xlii., and 
the Lord’s Prayer; James ii. 13, ‘‘he shall have judgment without 
mercy that hath shewed no mercy.’’ Hence a “ righteous juadgment”’ 
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of others is not forbidden, so long as it be made in a forbearing and 
tender spirit, John vii. 24. 


atodvere, kal dtroAvOijcerde. The words should be rendered, ‘Set 
free and ye shall be set free.’ Comp. xxii. 68. Vulg. dimittite et 
dimittemini. The verb amodvw in the N. T. never means ‘to forgive.’ 
For comment see the Parable of the Debtors, Matt. xviii. 23—35. 


38. Secovo.. ‘Shall they give. Who? The A.V. supplies 
“men.”? HKuthymius says ‘those whom you have benefited’ for God 
will seem to give in their behalf. But St Luke was probably thinking 
of angels, as in xvi. 9 (comp. Matt. xxiv. 31) and in xii. 20, 48. 


els Tov KOATTOV tpav. Pockets were unknown to the ancients. All 
that was necessary was carried in the fold of the robe (Heb. cheyk, 
Ps. xxxv. 13, &c.; Lat. sinus), or in the girdle. 


@ yao pétpw werpetre. A proverb almost verbally identical with 
this is found in the Talmud (Duke’s Rabbin. Blumenlese, p. 162), but 
it must be remembered that the earliest parts of the Talmud were not 
committed to writing till more than two centuries after Christ; and 
long before that time His sayings may have been ‘in the air,’ i.e. they 
may have passed unconsciously into the store of the national wisdom 
even among His enemies. 


39—45. Sincerity. Four ComMpaRIsons. 


39. prt Sivarar TUpAds TUpAov Odyyetv; Matt. xv. 14. Prov. xix. 
27, ‘‘Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that causeth to err.” St 
Paul taunts the Jew with professing to be ‘‘a guide of the blind,” 
Rom, ii. 19. St Luke calls this ‘“‘a parable” in the broader sense (see 
on iv. 23); and in this Gospel the Sermon thus ends with four vivid 
‘parables’ or similes taken from the sights of daily hfe—blind leaders 
of blind; the mote and the beam; good and bad fruit; the two houses. 
The emphasis is increased by the sharp opposition of the contiguous 
nominative and accusative. 


40. KaTnpticpévos. ‘Who has been perfected,’ 2 Tim. 111.17. A 
favourite quotation of St John’s, xiii. 16, xv. 20. See Matt. x. 20. 


41. Pdéreis Td Kapdos. The hypocrite sees (Géer) at the slightest 
glance the mote in his brother’s eye; but not the most careful in- 
spection enables him to observe (xaravoeiv) the very obvious beam in 
his own eye. «dpdos, a stalk or chip, and this is also the idea of 
mote. Thus in Dutch mot is dust of wood; in Spanish mota is a flue 
on cloth. 

«Hv Soxov. The entire illustration is Jewish, and was used to ex- 
press impatience of just reproof (Babha Bathra, f. 15. 2) so that ‘mote’ 
and ‘beam’ became proverbial for little and great faults. The proverb 
also implies, ‘How can you see others’ faults properly with a beam in 
the depth of your eye (éBane...éx, Matt. vii. 5)? how dare you con- 
demn when you are so much worse?’ Comp. Chaucer (Reeve’s 
Prologue), 

‘*He can wel in myn eye see a stalke 
But in his owne he can nought seen a balke.” 
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42. ades exBdro. Cp. Mk. xv. 36, agere Owner, The conjunction 
is deliberative, as in Oé\ers efrwyev, 1x. 54. In modern Greek ds, let, is 
derived from ddes, and has become a regular imperative form. 


ov BAérav. This is the only instance of ov with a participle in this 
Gospel. Participles are so frequently causal or conditional that they 
are usually reversed by the subjective negative u7,—the particle which 
negatives thoughts—which is exclusively joined to them in modern 
Greek. The ov is here emphatic—‘ when, as a fact, thou art blind 
to.’ 


troxpita. Rom. ii. 1, ‘Wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
demnest thyself.” ‘‘If we condemn others when we are worse than 
they, we are like bad trees pretending to bear good fruit.” Bengel. 


44. kacrov Sév8pov. ‘Hach tree’ (not asin A.V. every tree, which 
would be wav dévdpor). 


ov...cvAdEyouow cvica. The simile might have been illustrated by 
pointing to one of the common Eastern gardens or orchards with its 
festooning vines and fig-trees just beyond the rough hedges of prickly 
pear. 


45. €K yap Tepiooedpatos Kapdias Aahet TO oTdpa avrov. ‘O 
generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things?” 
Matt. xii. 34; ‘‘the vile person will speak villany,”’ Is. xxxii. 6. 


46—49. Fause AND TRUE FOUNDATIONS. 


46. ti dé pe kadetre, Kuprc, kupve; ‘If I be a master, where is my 
fear, saith the Lord of Hosts?” Mal.i.6. Painful comments are 
supplied by the language of two parables, Matt. xxv. 11, 12; Luke 
xii. 25. 


47. kal twowwv avrovs. John xiii. 17. ‘‘Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only,” Jas. i. 22. 


48. ds éoxabey kal €Bdduvev, kal COnkev Oepédvov éewl tiv wéeTpav. 
The E.V. here loses all the picturesque force of the original. Render, 
‘he is like a man building a house, who dug, and kept deepening, 
and laid a foundation on the rock.’ The two first verbs are not a 
mere Hebraism or hendiadys for ‘he dug deep’ (Vulg. fodit in 
altum) as Schott says; but they give a picture, somewhat in the lei- 
surely Hebrew manner. See Winer, p. 490. ‘Crescit oratio.’ Beza. 
The rock is Christ and the teaching of Christ (1 Cor. x. 4). Whether 
tested by flood, or by fire (1 Cor. iii, 11—15), only the genuine build- 
ing stands. In another sense, too, ‘the wicked are overthrown, and 
are not: but the house of the righteous shall stand,’ Prov. xii. 7. 


TAnppIpyns. ‘An inundation;’ the sudden rush of a spait. 
Sid To KaAGS K.7.A. See critical note. 


49. emt trv yyv. In St Matthew, more graphically, “upon the 
sand ;” e.g. the sand of superficial intellectual acceptance. 


ovvéterey. ‘It collapsed,’ ‘it fell in a heap.’ 
ro pyypa. Literally, ‘the breach.’ 
ST LUKE 13 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1. émedij, ABC. This seems to be the best reading, for D has 
t 


Kal éyévero ore, and K, érerdy O€. 


4, mapéén, NABCDE &c. ‘thou should’st do.’ Rec. mapéfe (3rd 
pers. sing.). 


10. dolevotvra is added by ACD &c., but omitted in NBL, Copt., 
we, dua, Ti..W.H, 


11. év rq eqs, ‘the next day,’ SCD, La. Ti. But in this phrase 
St Luke seems to omit év (Acts xxi. 1, xxv. 17, &c.; comp. ix. 37). 
AB read év rq éé7s, ‘afterwards’. 


tkavot, AC, La. Ti. Omitted by SBDFL, W.H. 
16. 1jyéo0n, NABCL. éényép0y,D. Rec. éyifyeprat. 
28. mpodyrys, omitted by NBL, La. W.H. 


1—10. HeEaAuiIne or THE CENTURION’S SERVANT, 


1. émedy. Where. This is the best reading. xi. 6 is the only 
place where it occurs (undisputedly) in the Gospels. Elsewhere it is 
only used once or twice in the Acts and by St Paul. 


érAyjpwoev. ‘Quum absolvisset.? The words shew the solemnity 
attached to the previous discourse. 


els tas akods. Mk. vii. 35; Acts xvii. 20. See Matt. viii. 5—13. 
Capernaum was now His temporary home. The incident occurred © 
as He was entering the town. 


2. éKkarovtapxov S€ Tivos SovAos. Literally ‘slave.’ The word 
used by St Matthew (ais) might mean son, but is clearly also used 
for servant (like the Latin puer). A centurion is a captain; under 
him is a sergeant (dexddapxos), and above him a colonel (xAlapyos), 
and general (jyeudv). Jos. B. J. v.12, §2. All the centurions in 
the N.T. are favourably mentioned (xxiii. 47; Acts xxvii. 43). 


éyrusos. ‘Precious.’ 1 Pet. ii. 4,6. The love of the captain for his 
servant was a good example for the Jews themselves, who in the 
Talmud forbade mourning for slaves. 


Kak@s ¢xav. St Matthew says, ‘stricken with paralysis, and in 
terrible pain’ (viii. 6). St Luke, as a physician, may have omitted 
this specification because the description applies rather to tetanus 
than to “paralysis.” | 

ypeddev TeAevtay. ‘ Was on the point of death,’ 

3. dkovoas rept Inco. ‘Having heard about Jesus.’ 


mpeoButépovs. ‘Hiders’ (Zekadnim), with no article. These 
‘elders’ were doubtless some of the ten functionaries, whom the Jews 
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also called parnasim, ‘shepherds,’ Their functions were not in any 
respect sacerdotal, and they were of lower rank than the dpyicuva- 
yoyo. | 

Stacwon. ‘Would save from death’ (not heal as in A.V.). 


4. otrovdatws. ‘Instantly,’ i.e. urgently, as in the phrase “con- 
tinuing instant in prayer.” 


mapeén. See critical note. As the mrapéfec of the Rec. can only be 
a 3rd pers. singular, it would thus represent the remarks of the elders 
among themselves. Meyer. 


5. ayaa yap ro vos yyov. A most unusual thing for a Gentile 
todo. It shews that the centurion was a Gentile,—probably a pro- 
selyte of the gate (though the term was invented later), i.e. one of 
those who embraced Judaism on the whole, but without becoming a 
‘proselyte of righteousness’ by accepting circumcision. It is not 
impossible that he may have been a Roman, though there is no direct 
proof that Romans ever held such offices under Herod Antipas. 
More probably he was some Greek or EyHAD, holding a commission 
under the tetrarch, 


THY TVVAywyHVY aVTOS wKoddpyoev iptv. ‘Our synagogue he him- 
self built for us.’ The expression, ‘the synagogue,’ does not neces- 
sarily imply that there was only one synagogue in Capernaum, but 
only that he had built the one from which this deputation came, 
which was probably the chief synagogue of Capernaum. If Caper- 
naum be Tel Hum (as I became convinced on the spot itself), then 
the ruins of it shew that it probably possessed two synagogues; and 
this we should have conjectured beforehand, seeing that Jerusalem is 
said to have had 400. The walls of one of these, built of white 
marble, are of the age of the Herods, and stand just above the lake. 
It may be the very building here referred to. This liberality on the 
part of the Gentiles was by no means unfrequent. Wealthy Gentile 
proselytes not seldom sent splendid gifts to the Temple itself. The 
Ptolemies, Jos. Antt. x11. 2, § 5; Sosius, id. xiv. 16, § 4; Fulvia, id. 
xvi. 3, § 5, &c. See on xxi. 5. The atrds means that the muni- 
ficent centurion, who must have been very wealthy, had built the 
synagogue at his own expense. 


6. émepabev...pfAovs. These ‘friends’ were perhaps brother-officers, 
not Jews. Here the narrative of St Luke is much more detailed, 
and therefore probably more exact, than that of St Matthew, who 
represents the conversation as taking place between our Lord and the 
centurion himself. We see from St Luke that he had been prevented 
from coming in person by deep humility, and the belief that the 
elders would be more likely to win the boon for him. Meanwhile, he 
probably stayed by the bedside of his dying slave. St Matthew’s 
narrative is framed on the simple and common principle, qui facit 
per alium facit per se. 


kupie. The word in itself may mean no more than ‘Sir,’ as in 
John iv, 19, xii. 21; Acts xvi. 30, &c. It was, in fact, like the Latin 
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dominus, an ordinary mode of address to persons whose names were 
unknown (Sen. Hp. 3); but the centurion’s entire conduct shews that 
on his lips the word had a more exalted significance. In a special 
sense Kvpios is a name for God (Adonai) and Jehovah (1 Thess. 
y, 2, &e.).: 


uy okvAAov. ‘Bother not,’ or ‘worry not thyself.’ But in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, both slang words (Uvrwmidgw, xviii. 5; xaravapKaw, 
2 Cor. xii. 13) and purely poetic words (see ii. 35) had become current 
in ordinary senses. Z«vA\w only occurs as a var. lect. (‘ worried 
sheep’) in Matt. ix. 36, in vill, 49, and in the parallel (Mk. v. 35). Its 
first meaning is to flay. 


txaves. Lit. sufficient. 


Td THY oTéynv pov. The emphasis is on the my, as is shewn by 
its position in the Greek. ‘I am not worthy”—VDicendo se indignum 
praestitit dignum non in cujus parietes sed in cujus cor Christus 
intraret. Aug. 


épautév. ‘I did not even think myself worthy to come; I sent my 
friends to represent me.’ . 


7. eimé Adyw. The centurion had clearly heard how Jesus, by 
His mere fiat, had healed the son of the ‘courtier’ at Capernaum 
(John iv. 46—54), The attempt to make these two miracles iden- 
tical is most arbitrary and untenable. 


6 mats pov. The centurion here uses the more tender word, zais, 
4 > 
son. 


tabirw. ‘Let him be healed,’ The faith of the centurion was “an 
invisible highway for the saving eagles of the great Imperator.” 
Lange. 


8. Kalyaoéyo. ‘For indeed I.’ This assigns the reason why he 
made the request. He was but a subordinate himself, ‘‘ under author- 
ity” of his chiliarch and other officers, and yet he had soldiers under 
him as well as a servant, who at a word executed his orders. He 
inferred that Jesus, who had the power of healing at a distance, 
had at His command thousands of the ‘‘Heavenly Army” (ii. 13; 
Matt. xxvi. 53) who would 


‘‘at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest.” 


avOpwiros. ‘A person. The humility of this centurion is very 
remarkable in a Gentile officer. He does not even call himself avnp. 
‘Yrs é£ovcias Tacoduevos means literally ‘who is being ranked under 
authority.’ The centurion was under the tribunus militum (xiNlapxos, 
Acts xxi. 32), The present tacoduevos (which is not to be taken with 
efui, but is a separate epithet) represents the constant, daily submis- 
sion to duty, and is far more graphic than rerayuévos would have 
been. That would have expressed the permanent position. 
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9. @atpacey airov. The only other place where the astonish- 
ment of Jesus is recorded mentions His astonishment at unbelief. 
Mk. vi. 6. 


ov8t év TO “Iopard tocaitny mlorw edpov. ‘Not even in Israel 
found I so great faith.’ These words are preserved with similar 
exactness in St Matthew. ‘‘He had found,” says St Augustine, ‘‘in 
the oleaster what He had not found in the olive.” Nothing can be 
more clear than that neither Evangelist had seen the narrative of the 
other, and, since St Matthew is the less exact, we infer that both 
Evangelists in this instance drew from some cycle of oral or written 
apostolic teaching. The words added by St Matthew (viii. 11, 12) 
are given by St Luke in another connexion (xiii. 28 sq.). 


10. tyiatvovra. ‘Convalescent,’ a medical word which is found 
also in xv. 27 (and in a metaphorical sense in Tit. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 10, 
wine; 2: Tim. 1. 13, iv. 3). 

acevouvra. This word should probably be omitted. It has a 
certain picturesqueness, for it implies that the friends of the centu- 
rion found the slave sound whom they regarded as sick. On the one 
hand, it may be regarded as an explanatory gloss; on the other 
hand, it may have been omitted as involving a contradiction. 


11—17. Tue Ratsinc of THE SON oF THE Wipow oF NAIN. 


11. év tq éfjs. If the reading ry be right we must understand 
nuépa, ‘day.’ Some MSS. (ABL, &.) read 7@, which would give a 
wider limit of time. In viii. 1 we have év 7@ xadeéqjs, and it must be 
admitted that if év rn éfys be the right reading it is unique. For in 
ix. 37, nuépa is supplied; and in Acts xxi. 1, xxv. 17, xxvii. 18, év is 
omitted. There is no chronological difficulty about the event taking 
place the ‘next day,’ as I have shewn in my Life of Christ, 1. 285. 
St Luke alone, with his characteristic tenderness, preserves for us 
this narrative. 


eis moALv KaAovpéevynv Naty. In the tribe of Issachar. The name 
means ‘lovely,’ and it deserves the name from its site on the north- 
west slope of Jebel el Duhy, or Little Hermon, not far from Endor, 
and full in view of Tabor and the hills of Zebulon. It is twenty- 
five miles from Capernaum, and our Lord, starting in the cool of the 
very early morning, as Orientals always do, would reach it before 
noon. It is nowa squalid and wretched village, still bearing the name 
of Nein. 


ot pabytal avTod ikavol Kal oxAos odds. ‘There were accom- 
panying Him His disciples, in considerable numbers, and a large 
multitude.’ In this first year of His ministry, before the deadly 
opposition to Him had gathered head, while as yet the Pharisees 
and leaders had not come to an open rupture with Him, and He 
had not sifted His followers by ‘hard sayings,’ our Lord was usually 
accompanied by adoring crowds. 


12. yyyorev TH WiAn. All ordinary Jewish funerals are extra- 
mural. Nain is approached by a narrow rocky path, and it must 
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have been at this spot that the two processions met. They were per- 
haps going to bury the dead youth in one of the rock-hewn sepulchres 
which are still visible on the hill side. The rocky path is one of the 
few definite spots in Palestine on which we know that our Lord’ had 
stood. 


Kal tov éEexoplfero. For the use of cal compare ii. 21. The uses 
of cai in the Gospels are modified by Aramaic idioms. °Exkomlfgew is 
used for the classical éx@épeu, efferre. 


Lovoyevijs vlos TH pytpt. The dative is here expressive of more 
tender feeling than the ordinary genitive would have been. -It is the 
dative of advantage, and expresses the preciousness of the son to the 
mother. Comp. movoyeryjs tm marpi, Tob. ili. 15. See Winer, p. 224. 
Tt is found also in classic Greek—wpovoyevés réxvov marpi, Aesch. Ag. 
872. éovta of wouvoyevéa, Hdt. vit. 221. See on viii. 42, ix. 38. 


SxAos THS Wodews tkavés. Compare the public sympathy for the 
family of Bethany (John xi. 19); and on the bitterness of mourning 
for an only child, see Jer. vi. 26; Zech. xii. 10; Amos viu. 10. 


13. éipios. ‘The Lord” is far more frequent as a title of Jesus 
in St Luke (vii. 31, x. 1, xi, 1, xi1. 42, xvi, 5, 6, xix. 8, xxi. 61) than 
in the other Evangelists except St John. The fact is a sign of the 
spread of Christian faith, Even though St Luke’s Gospel may not 
have been published more than a year or two after St Matthew’s, yet 
St Luke belongs, so to speak, to a later generation of disciples. 


éomAayxvio8n. Jesus, who was always touched by the sight of 
human agony (Mk. vii. 34, vili. 12), seems to have felt a peculiar 
compassion for the anguish of bereavement (John xi. 383—37). The 
fact that this youth was ‘‘the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow” would convey to Jewish notions a deeper sorrow than it even © 
does to ours, for they regarded childlessness as a special calamity, and 
the loss of offspring asa direct punishment for sin (Jer. vi. 26; Zech. 
xil, 10; Amos viii. 10). 

1) kAate. ‘Be not weeping,’ i.e. ‘dry thy tears.’ The consola- 
tion, as Bengel says, involved the promise of the miracle. The hypo- 
thesis that this was a case of suspended animation might have served 
to explain a single instance. It becomes utterly absurd when applied 
to five or six similar miracles in the New Testament. The only choice 
lies between belief in a fact and repudiation of a deliberately invented 
falsehood. . Comp. vii. 22; Matt. xi, 5. 


14. tis cdpov. ‘The coffin.’ Here again, as in the case of the 
leper (v. 12), our Lord sacrificed the mere Levitical ceremonialism, 
with its rules about uncleanness, to a higher law. Jewish coffins. 
were open, so that the form of the dead was “visible, 


coi Aéyw. ‘ To thee (dead though thou art) I say.’ 


éyép8yrr. Probably the single monosyllable Ka@m/ Compare viii. 
54; John xi. 43; Acts ix. 40. How unlike the passionate tentative 
struggles of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 21) and Elisha (2 Kings iy. 35) ! 
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15. %Soxev. ‘He gave him.’ It was a gift from the grave. The A. V. 
(delivered) misses the force of this tender word. 


16. mpodyrys péyas. The expectation of the return of Elijah, 
Jeremiah, or ‘“‘one of the Prophets” was at that time widely spread. 
See on ix. 8, 19. 


éreckearo. Compare i. 68, 78; John iii. 2, 
17. 6Adyos otros. This account or story, rather than rumour. 


év OAy TH Lovdaia. The notion that St Luke supposed Nain to 
be in Judaea is quite groundless. He means that the story of the 
incident at Nain spread even into Judaea. 


18—35. Ture MESSAGE FROM THE BAPTIST. 


19. S°Iwdvvys. The Baptist was now in prison (Matt. xi. 2—6), 
but was not precluded from intercourse with his friends. 


ampos Tov Kupvoy. The reading of B and some other uncials. St 
Luke and St John use this title frequently to describe Jesus. The 
other two Synoptists do not ; perhaps because to Jewish ears o Kptos 
was the recognised synonym ‘of J ehovah. 


bY 


od a 6 Epxdpevos, 7] GAAov tpocdoKapev; ‘Art thou’ the coming 
[Messiah], or are we a expect another?’ ‘‘The Coming (One)” isa 
technical Hebrew term for the Messiah (Habba). The title occurs in 
xili. 35, xix. 838; John i. 15, iii. 381; Rev. i. 8, and is derived from 
Mal. iii, 1. This brief, remarkable message ig identical with that in 
St Matthew, except that St Luke uses dAdov (‘another’), and St 
Matthew é€repov (‘a second,’ or ‘different one’). Probably, however, 
there is no significance in this variation, since the accurate classical 
meaning of érepos was partly obliterated. Probably too the messengers 
spoke in ‘Aramaic. ‘The Coming” is clearer in St Matthew, because 
he has just told us that John heard in prison the works of ‘‘the 
Christ,”’ i.e. of the Messiah. Those who are shocked with the notion 
that the faith of the Baptist should even for a moment have wavered, 
suppose that (1) St John merely meant to suggest that surely the time 
had now come for the Messiah to reveal himself as the Messiah, and 
that his question was one rather of ‘increasing impatience’ than of 
‘secret unbelief;’ or (2) that the message was sent solely to reassure 
John’s own disciples ; or (3) that, as St Matthew here uses the phrase 
‘the works of the Messiah’ and not “of Jesus,’’ the Baptist only 
meant to ask ‘Art thou the same person as the Jesus to whom I bore 
testimony?’ ‘These suppositions are excluded, not only by the tenor, 
of the narrative but directly by vs. 23 (Matt. xi. 6). Scripture never’ 
presents the saints as ideally faultless, and therefore with holy truth- 
fulness never conceals any sign of their imperfection or weakness. 
Nothing is more natural than that the Great Baptist—to whom had 
been granted but a partial revelation—should have felt deep anguish 
at the calm and noiseless advance of a Kingdom for which, in his 
theocratic and Messianic hopes, he had imagined a very different pro- 
clamation. Doubtless too his faith like that of Elijah (1 K. xix. 4), of 
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Job in his trials (Job iii. 1), and of Jeremiah in prison (Jer. xx. 7), 
might be for a moment drowned by the tragic briefness, and disastrous 
eclipse of his own career; and he might hope to alleviate by this 
message the anguish which he felt when he contrasted the joyous 
brightness of our Lord’s Galilean ministry with the unalleviated 
gloom of his own fortress-prison among the black rocks at Makor. 
‘If Jesus be indeed the promised Messiah,’ he may have thought, 
‘why am I, His Forerunner, suffered to languish undelivered,—the 
victim of a wicked tyrant?’ The Baptist was but one of those many 
glorious saints whose careers God, in His mysterious Providence, has 
suffered to end in disaster and eclipse that He may shew us how small 
is the importance which we must attach to the judgment of men, or 
the rewards of earth. ‘‘ We fools accounted his life madness, and his 
end to be without honour: how is he numbered among the children 
of God, and his lot is among the saints!” Wisd. v. 20. We may be 
quite sure that ‘‘in the fiery furnace God walked with His servant 
so that his spirit was not harmed, and having thus annealed his 
nature to the utmost that this earth can do, He took him hastily 
away and placed him among the glorified in Heaven.” Irving. 


20. OPamrotrys. ‘The Baptist.’ 


21. paotiyev. ‘Scourges.’ It is used here only by St Luke of 
diseases, and elsewhere only by St Mark (iii. 10, v. 29, 34). - 


Kal tuddois todAots €xaploaro PAérev. ‘And to many blind He 
granted the boon of seeing.’ The xai indicates the greatness of the 
miracle, and the éyapicaro (which Bengel calls magnificum verbum) the 
graciousness of it, and the preciousness of the result. The Rec. reads 
To BAérew, but the 7d is not essential and probably rose from 
homoeoteleuton. yapigecPa in the N.T. is only used by St Luke and 
St Paul. 


22. aeSere. Our Lord wished His answer to be the announce- 
ment of facts, not the explanation of difficulties. His enumeration of 
the miracles involves an obvious reference to Is. xxix. 18, xxxv. 4—6, 
lx. 1—3 (see iv. 17—19), which would be instantly caught by one so 
familiar with the language of ‘‘the Evangelical Prophet’’ as the 
Baptist had shewn himself to be. 


Trwxol evayyeAtfovrar. With this construction compare remiorevpac 
70 evayyéduov, Gal. ii. 7. When a verb governing the dative is used 
in the passive, the noun denoting the person becomes the nominative. 
See Winer, p. 275. Thus the spiritual miracle is placed as the most 
convincing climax. The arrogant ignorance and hard theology of the 
Rabbis treated all the poor as mere peasants and nobodies. The 
Talmud is full of the two contemptuous names applied to them— 
‘people of the earth’ and ‘laics.’ One of the charges brought against 
the Pharisees by our Lord was their attempt to secure the monopoly 
of knowledge, xi. 52. 


ds édv for doris dv. In late writers and in Hellenistic Greek éay is 
used in exactly the same sense as dy after relative pronouns and 
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conjunctions. The peculiarity may have been derived from popular 
usage. 


23. oKavdadic0n. ‘Caused to stumble. For instances of the 
stumbling-block which some made for themselves of incidents in our 
Lord’s career, see Matt. xiii. 55—57, xxii. 42; John vi. 60, 66; and 
compare Is, viii. 14,15; 1 Cor. i. 23,11. 14; 1 Pet. 11. 7,8. The word 
oxdvédadov (Latin, offendiculum, Hebr. mokesh, ‘snare,’ and mikshol, 
‘stumbling-block’) means anything over which a person falls (e.g. a 
stone in the road) or on which he treads and is thrown. 


24. ameNOdvrwy. We notice here the exquisite tenderness of our 
Lord. He would not suffer the multitudes who had heard the question 
of John to cherish one depreciatory thought of the Baptist; and yet he 
suffers the messengers to depart, lest, while hearing the grand eulogy 
of their Master, they should be pained by His concluding words. It is 
natural to suppose that the two disciples carried back to John some 
private message of peace and consolation. 


ypgaro. The word introduces solemn and important remarks, as in 
iv. 21. The word is specially common in St Mark and St Luke; less 
so in St Matthew; St John does not use it in this phrase at all. 


Cedoacbar, ‘to gaze upon.’ 


kdAapov. John was not like the reeds which they had seen waving 
in the wind on the banks of Jordan, but rather, as Lange says, ‘a 
cedar half uprooted by the storm.’ 


25. dvOpwrov év padakots iuatlors Hudtecpévoy. A contrast to the 
camel’s hair mantle and leathern girdle of the Baptist ; Matt. iii. 4. 


ot év wariope@ evddEw Kal tpvpy. St Luke’s classical dislike to 
repetition makes him substitute iu. évéd. for év uwadaxots tuarios (Matt. 
xi. 8). ‘They are ra glorious apparel and luxury.’ The Herods were 
specially given both to ostentation in dress (Acts xiii. 21) and to 
forury, Mk. vi. 21; Jos. Bi Ji 1. 20, § 2; Antt. xix. 8, § 2; 18, § 7. 
Tpupy occurs in the N.T. only here and in 2 Pet. ii. 13. 


év tots BactAelots. ‘In the palaces.’ Such as the palaces of the 
Herods which His hearers had seen at Tiberias, Caesarea Philippi, 
and Jerusalem. We might almost fancy an allusion to Manaen the 
Kssene, who is said in the Talmud to have openly adopted gorgeous 
robes to shew his allegiance to Herod. To the Herodians generally, 
and to all whose Judaism was a mere matter of gain and court 
favour, might have been applied the sneering nickname of the Tal- 
mud ‘Proselytes of the royal table’ (Gere Shulchan Melachim. Kid- 
dushin, f. 65. 2; Gratz, m1. 308), which may be compared with the 
sneering Hindoo phrase ‘‘rice-Christians.” John had been in 
palaces, but only to counsel and reprove. Our Lord on the only two 
occasions on which He entered palaces—on the last day of His life— 
was mocked by being robed in “bright apparel” (xxii. 11), and a 
purple or scarlet robe (Matt. xxvii. 28). 


26. mpodyrnv. ‘‘All accounted John as a prophet,” Matt. xxi. 26. 
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mTepiocdtepov Tpopytov. Namely, an actual personal herald and 
forerunner; the Angel or Messenger of Malachi, iii. 1, and so the only 
Prophet who had himself been announced by Prophecy. epicodrepov 
= 1)éov. 


27. iSov, atrooré\Aw «.7.A. Compare i. 76; Mk. i. 2. In the 
parallel passage of St Matthew our Lord adds that the Baptist is the 
promised Elias, Matt. xi. 11, 14, xvii. 10O—13; Lk. i. 17 (Mal. iv. 5). 
The quotation is from Mal. ii. 1, ‘‘Behold, I will send My messen- 
ger, and he shall prepare the way before Me.” The words are varied. 
because, in the original, God is speaking in His own person, and here 
the words are applied to Christ. 


28. pelfov. ‘He was the lamp, kindled and burning,’ John v. 35. 
‘ Major Prophetaé quia finis Prophetarum,” §. Ambr.. He closed the 
former Aeon and announced the new, Matt. xi. 11,12. Our Lord is 
alluding to his office not to his moral greatness. 


6 S€ puxpdtepos. This cannot mean quite the same thing as if the 
superlative had been used. It may be qualitative, as in our R.V. 
‘she that is but little.’ Meyer supposes it to mean ‘he that is less 
than John.’ We find a similar comparative in ix. 48 and in Matt. 
Xliil. 832, xvili. 1, The superlative of uxpds is not used in the N.T. 


pelfov avTov. See by way of comment Matt. xii. 16, 17; Col. i. 
25—27,.and compare Heb. xi. 18. The simple meaning of these 
words seems to be that in blessings and privileges, in knowledge, in 
revealed hope, in conscious admission into fellowship with God, the 
humblest child of the new kingdom is superior to the greatest pro- 
phet of the old; seeing that, as the old legal maxim says, “the least 
of the greatest is greater than the greatest of the least.”” The small- 
est diamond is made of more precious substance than the largest — 
flint. In the old dispensation ‘‘the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified,” John vii. 39. Of those 
‘*born of women” there was no greater prophet than John the Baptist, 
but the members of Christ’s Church are ‘‘born of water and of the 
Spirit.” This saying of our Lord respecting the privileges of the 
humblest children of His kingdom has seemed so strange that 
attempts have been made to give another tone to the meaning by 
interpreting ‘‘he that is least” to mean ‘the younger,’ and by explain- 
ing it to mean our Lord Himself as ‘‘coming after” the Baptist. 


29. éSuxalwoay rov Qedv. They bore witness that God was 
just; see ver. 35. Comp. Ps. li. 4, ‘‘that Thou mightest be justified 
when Thou speakest, and be clear when Thou art judged,” and Rom. 
ui. 26. St Luke has already made prominent mention of the publi- 
cans at the baptism of John, iii. 12. 


30. 0érnoav eis EavTovs. ‘Nullified (Gal. ii. 21; Prov. i. 24) the 
purpose of God, to their own ruin,’ or better, ‘with reference to them- 
selves.’ The ‘purpose of God” (Acts xx. 27) had been their salva- 
tion (1 Tim. i. 4). They could not nullify this purpose towards 
others, but they did so as far as it referred to themselves, Had the 
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meaning been they rejected it ‘to the best of their own power’ we 
should have 76 els éaurovs. 

yr BamrricGévres. They seem to have gone to the ministry of John 
partly out of curiosity, partly as spies (Matt. ii. 7); and they con- 
sistently refused to recognize him as a Prophet, although they were 
prevented from shewing open hostility by fear of the people (Mk. 
X1. 32). 

31. [etme 88 6 kdpios]. These words are almost certainly spurious, 
being omitted by all the best uncials. 


tivi oty opoidow...; Our Lord seems more than once to have used 
this formula to arrest attention for His parables. Mk. iv. 30. 


32. tmardlous Tots év dyopa. » Lit. ‘little boys, those in the market- 
place. Our Lord constantly drew His deepest instruction from the 
commonest phenomena of nature, and the everyday incidents of life. 
Such a method gave far greater force to the delivery of His Gospel 
‘‘to the poor,” and it was wholly unlike the arid, scholastic, technical, 
and second-hand methods of the Rabbis. 


tmpormwyovow GAAjAots. This interesting comparison was doubt- 
less drawn from the games which Jesus had witnessed, and in which 
perhaps He as a child had taken part, in Nazareth. LHastern chil- 
dren are fond of playing in groups at games of a very simple kind in 
the open air. Some have supposed that the game here alluded to 
was a sort of guessing game like that sometimes played by English 
children, and called ‘Dumb Show.’ This is not very probable. The 
point of the comparison is the peevish sullenness of the group of 
children who refuse to take part in, or approve of, any game played 
‘by their fellows, whether it be the merry acting of a marriage, or the 
imitated sadness of a funeral. So the men of that generation con- 
demned the Baptist for his asceticism which they attributed to de- 
moniacal possession; and condemned Christ for His genial tender- 
ness by calling Him a.man fond of good living. The difficulties and 
differences of explanation found in this simple parable are only due 
to a needless literalism. If indeed we take the language quite lite- 
rally, ‘‘this generation’’ is compared with the dancing and mourning 
children who complain of the sullenness of their fellows; and if this 
‘be insisted on, the meaning must be that the Jews complained of 
John for holding aloof from their mirth, and of Jesus for discoun- 
tenancing their austerities. But it is the children who are looking 
on who are blamed, not.the playing children, as is clearly shewn by 
the “and ye say” of vss. 33, 34. In the explanation here preferred 
our Lord and the Baptist are included in this generation, and the 
comparison (just as in the Homeric similes) is taken as a whole to 
illustrate the mutual relations between them and their contempo- 
raries, So in Matt. xiii. 24, ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a sower, &c.,”’ where the comparison is more to the reception of the 
seed. 


33. éAyAvdev. ‘Is come,’ not ‘‘came” as in the A.V., which would 
require 7\ev. . 
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Ente €oOlwv dptov k.t.A. The subjective negative ure is used (not 
‘ ore) to indicate the thoughts suggested in the minds of the observers, 
and not the mere fact. See note on iv. 35. Winer, p. 505. “His 
meat was locusts and wild honey,” Matt. iii. 4. Being a Nazarite he 
drank no wine, i. 15; see 2 Esdr. ix. 24. 


Saoviov xe. They sneered at him for a moody or melancholy 
temperament, which they attributed to an evil spirit. This in fact 
was their coarse way of describing any peculiarity or exaltation which 
struck them as strange. At a later period they said the same of 
Christ, John vii. 20, x. 20. 


34, éo@lwy kal mivwv. The title explains the reason of our Lord’s 
practice. He came as the Son of man, and therefore He came to 
shew that the common life of all men could be lived with perfect 
holiness, and that seclusion and asceticism were not necessary as 
universal conditions. 


dayos Kal oivomdétyns. ‘An eater, and a drinker of wine.’ ¢dyos 
does not occur in the LXX. or N.T.; oivorérns only in Proy. xxiii. 20. 


diros tehkwvov Kal dpaprwdov. Thus His divinest mercy was 
turned into His worst reproach. 


35. Kal. ‘And yet.’ Kxaiis often thus emphatic, 


4 copia. The personification of God’s wisdom was common in 
the later Jewish literature, as in the Book of Wisdom. It is also 
found in the Old Testament (Prov. i. 20, ix., &c.). 


éSixarw0y amd. ‘Was justified by,’ or ‘on the part of,’ i.e. has from 
the first been acquitted of all wrong and error, receives the witness 
of being just, at the hands of all her children. The ‘‘children of 
wisdom” generally (Prov. ii. 1, iti. 1, &c.) are those who obey God, 
and here are those of that generation who accepted the baptism of 
John and the ministry of Jesus, without making a stumbling-block 
of their different methods. The Jews, like the petulant children, 
refused to sympathize either with John or Jesus—the one they con- 
demned for exaggerated strictness, the other for dangerous laxity : 
yet the Wise,—Wisdom’s true children—once for all declare that she 
is righteous, and free from blame: for they know that wisdom is 
moAurotktAos, ‘richly-variegated,’ ‘of many colours,’ Eph.iu.10. The 
world’s wisdom was foolishness; those whom the world called fools 
were divinely wise, John iii. 33. Wisdom is thus justified by her 
children both actively and passively; they declare her to be just and 
holy, and the world ultimately sees that her guidance as exemplified 
by their lives is the best guidance (Wisd. v. 4, 5; Ps. li. 4; Rom. iii. 4). 
The reading épywy ‘works’ for réxrvwy ‘‘children” in \ may be derived 
from the variant reading in Matt. x1. 19. 


mavrwv. The position adds emphasis to the word—‘by her chil- 
dren—all of them,’ even publicans and sinners, who embraced truth 
when it reached them, whether from John: or from the Lord, and 
“justified (€d:calwoav) God.” Hence the following narrative is, as 
Godet points out, a special illustration of the general principle, 
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36—39, JESUS IN THE HovsE or Simon, 


36. Tis...trov Papicatwy. This exquisite narrative is peculiar to 
St Luke, and well illustrates that conception of the universality and 
free gift of grace which predominates in his Gospel as in St Paul. 
To identify this Simon with Simon the Leper in Mk. xiv. 3 is quite 
arbitrary. Simon was one of the commonest Jewish names. There 
were two Simons among the Twelve, and there are nine Simons men- 
tioned in the New Testament alone, and twenty in Josephus. There 
must therefore have been thousands of Simons in Palestine, where 
names were few. The incident itself was one which might have hap- 
pened frequently, being in close accordance with the customs of the 
time and country. With the uncritical attempt to identify Simon 
the Pharisee with Simon the Leper, there also falls to the ground 
the utterly improbable identification of the woman who was a sinner 
with Mary of Bethany. The time, the place, the circumstances, 
the character, the words uttered, and the results of the incident 
recorded in Matt. xxvi. 7, Mk. xiv. 3, John xu. 3 are all entirely 
different. 

ta ddyy per? avrov. Comp. xvi. 27, épwrd...wa méupys. In 
Modern Greek va (=iva) with the subjunctive has almost displaced 
the infinitive. The invitation was clearly due to a patronising curi- 
osity, if not to a worse and hostile motive. The whole manner of 
the Pharisee to Jesus was like his invitation, ungracious. But it 
was part of our Lord’s mission freely to accept the proffered hospi- 
tality of all, that He might reach every class. 


KaTekA(Qn. ‘ Reclined at table.’ This 1st aor. pass. was used in a 
middle sense even by classic writers. See Veitch p. 327. The old 
method of the Jews had been that of the East in general, to sit at 
table (avarinrew, xi. 37; dvaxetoOa, Vil. 87; dvaxAivecOa, xii. 37) 
generally cross-legged on the floor, or on divans (Gen. xxvii. 19; 1 
Sam. xx. 5, 18; Ps. exxviil. 3; Cant.i. 12, &c.). They had borrowed 
the custom of reclining on couches (triclinia, comp. apxirpixdwos, 
John ii. 8) from the Persians (Hsth. i. 6, vil. 8), the Greeks and 
Romans, after the Exile (Tobit 1i, 1; 1 Esdr. iv. 10; Judith xii. 15). 
The influence of the Greeks had been felt in the nation for three hun- 
dred years, and that of the Romans for nearly a hundred years, since 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.c. 63. 


37. WTis Av év TH ToAeL GpapTtwrdds. ‘Who was a sinner in the 
city.’ No city is named, but if the Christian church is right in iden- 
tifying this woman with Mary Magdalene, we may assume that the 
city implied is Magdala, which appears at that time to have been 
a flourishing place, though now it is only a mud village—EH1 Mejdel. 
It cannot of course be regarded as indisputable that this woman was 
the Magdalene, but it is, to say the least, possible; and there is no 
sufficient reason to disturb the current Christian belief which has 
been consecrated in so many glorious works of art. See further on 
wilt. 2. 

apapTwrds. It was the Jewish term for a harlot, and such had 
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come even to John’s baptism, Matt. xxi. 32. ‘‘Accessit ad Dominum 
immunda ut redeat munda.” St Aug. 


éruyvovoa. ‘Getting to know.’ She had not of course received 
permission to enter, but the prominence of hospitality as the chief of 
Eastern virtues led to all houses being left open, so that during a 
meal any one who wished could enter and look on. ‘To sit down to 
eat with common people” was one of the six things which no Rabbi 
or Pupil of the Wise might do; another was ‘‘to speak with a 
woman.” Our Lord freely did both. 


adkdBaorpov. A vase or phial of alabaster, such as were used for 
perfumes and unguents (unguenta optime servantur in alabastris, 
Plin. x11. 3); but afterwards the word came to mean any phial used 
for a similar purpose (just as our box originally meant a receptacle 
made of box-wood). The classical form is a\dBacrpos, but its hetero- 
' clite plural a\a4Baorpa led to a change in the nom. sing. 


pwpov. This was doubtless one of the implements of her guilty 
condition (Prov. vii. 17; Is. iii. 24), and her willingness to sacrifice it 
was a sign of her sincere repentance (comp. Cant. iv. 10). 


38. omlow mapa rovs médas attov. This is explained by the ar- 
rangement of the triclinia. The guests reposed on their elbows at 
the table, with their unsandalled feet outstretched on the couch. Each 
guest left his sandals beside the door on entering. Literally the verse 
is, ‘And standing behind beside His feet weeping, with her tears she 
began to bedew His feet, and with the hairs of her head she wiped 
them off, and was eagerly kissing His feet, and anointing them with 
the perfume.’ © As she bent over His feet her tears began to fall on 
them, perhaps accidentally at first, and she wiped them off with the 
long dishevelled hair (1 Cor. xi. 15) which shewed her shame and 
anguish; then in her joy and gratitude at finding herself unrepulsed, © 
she poured the unguent gver them. The scene and its moral are 
beautifully expressed in the sonnet of Hartley Coleridge. 


‘‘She sat and wept beside His feet. The weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart; for all the blame 
And the poor malice, of the worldly shame 
To her were past, extinct, and out of date: 
Only the sin remained—the leprous state. 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch; 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

‘From her sweet soul, because she loved so much.” 

No one but a woman in the very depths of anguish would have 
violated all custom by appearing in public with uncovered head (1 Cor. 
xi, 10). 

KAalovea. Doubtless at the contrast of His sinlessness and her own 
stained life. She could not have done thus to the Pharisee, who would 
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have repelled her with execration as bringing pollution by her touch. 
The deepest sympathy is caused by the most perfect sinlessness. _ It 
is not impossible that on that very day she may have heard the 
*“*Come unto me” of Matt. xi, 28. 


Bpéxetv Tovs todas avtov. To sprinkle or bedew (rather than ‘to 
wash,” which is derived by the A. V. from Tyndale). The Vulg. has 
rigare, and Wiclif, to moist (comp. Matt. v. 45, Boéye, ‘He sends His 
rain’). 

Kkatep{Aev. - ‘Was earnestly’ or ‘tenderly kissing,’ as in Acts xx. 37. 


39. ovdtos. ‘This person.’ The word expresses the supercilious 
scorn which is discernible throughout in the bearing of the speaker. 


tis kal motamy. ‘Who, and what kind of character’—viz. one per- 
sonally known, and of a shameful class. ‘‘Who,” because the particu- 
lar offender was notorious for her beauty and her shame. This rather 
strengthens the inference that the woman was Mary of Magdala, for 
the legends of the Jewish Talmud respecting her shew that she was 
well known. 


WTS amrrerar avtov. ‘Who is clinging to him.’ Simon makes a 
double assumption—first that a prophet would have known the cha- 
racter of the woman, and next that he would certainly have repelled 
her. The bearing and tone of the Rabbis towards women closely 
resembled that of some mediaeval monks. They said that no one 
should stand nearer them than four cubits. But Jesus knew more of 
the woman than Simon did, and was glad that she should shed on 
His feet the tears of penitence. A great prophet had declared long 
before that those which say, ‘‘ Stand by thyself, come not near to me, 
for I am holier than thou,” were ‘‘a smoke in my nose.” Is. lxv. 5. 


OTL auaptwrds éorw. (He would have recognised) ‘that she is a 
sinner.’ 


40. atroxpiels. ‘‘He heard the Pharisee thinking.” St Aug. 


cot. The emphasis is on these words, You have been thinking evil 
of me: ‘I have something to say to thee.’ 


ASdionadte. ‘Teacher,’ or ‘Rabbi.’ 


41. Savioryn tiv’. ‘Money-lender.’ Vulg. foeneratori, and so 
Wiclif and Tyndale. The A.V. took ‘‘creditor’’ from the Rhemish. 


Synvapia mevrakcoiaw. A denarius was the day’s wages of a labourer 
and is usually reckoned at 7id., but really represents much more. 
Hence 500 denarii would certainly represent as much as £50 in these 
days. The frequency of our Lord’s illustrations from debtors and 
creditors shews the disturbed and unprosperous condition of the 
country under Roman and Herodian oppression. 


42. wr éxdvTov attay amodotvar. Not, asin A. V. “when they had 
nothing to pay,’ but ‘when they were unable (had it not in their power) 
to pay.’ Vulg. non habentibus illis, unde redderent. ‘The mh repre- 
sents the thought of the creditor. 
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€xaploarto. ‘He remitted, involving the idea of that free grace 
and favour (xdpis) on which St Luke, like St Paul, is always glad to 
dwell, See Rom. iii. 24; Eph. ii. 8, 9, iv. 32. 


43. rodkapBave. ‘I imagine;’ ‘I presume.’ The word has a 
shade of supercilious irony (comp. Acts ii. 15), as though Simon 
thought the question very trivial, and never dreamt that it could have 
any bearing on himself. 


op9as expwvas. There is a touch of grave yet gentle sarcasm in the 
use of this adverb, which involves Simon’s self-condemnation. It is 
the word so often adopted by Socrates as one of his implements of 
dialectic irony. But on our Lord’s lips it has none of the tone of 
personal satisfaction in the entrapment of an adversary which is so 
perceptible in the Platonic dialogues. 


44. Bdéres; ‘Dost thou mark?’ Hitherto the Pharisee, in ac- 
cordance with his customs and traditions, had hardly deigned to 
throw upon her one disdainful glance. Now Jesus bids him look full 
upon her to shew him that she had really done the honours of his 
house. Her love had more than atoned for his coldness. 

We notice in the language here that rhythmic parallelism, which is 
often traceable in the words of our Lord, at periods of special emotion. 

Into thine house I entered: 

Water upon my feet thou gavest not, 

But she with her tears bedewed my feet, 

And with her tresses wiped them. 

A kiss thou gavest me not: 

But she, since I entered, ceased not earnestly kissing my feet, 

My head with oil thou anointedst not, 

But she anointed my feet with perfume. _ 

Wherefore I say to thee, Her sins, her many sins, have been for- 
given, because she loved much. 

But he to whom little is being forgiven loveth little. 


“ As oft as I think over this event,” says Gregory the Great, ‘‘I am 
more disposed to weep over it than to preach upon it,” 


U8wp pov él Tous 7d8as. Thus Simon had treated his guest with 
such careless indifference as to have neglected the commonest cour- 
tesies and comforts. To sandalled travellers on those burning, rocky, 
dusty paths, water for the feet was a necessity; John xiii. 4, 5. 
‘‘ Wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree,’’ Gen. xviii. 4. 
‘“Tarry all night, and wash your feet,” Gen. xix. 2. ‘He brought 
them into his house, and they washed their feet,’”’ Judg. xix. 21. “If 
she have washed the saints’ feet,” 1 Tim. v. 10. 


tBocEev. ‘Bedewed’ or ‘wetted.’ 


Sdxpvow. ‘‘The most priceless of waters.” Bengel. ‘‘She poured 
forth tears, the blood of the heart.” St Aug. 


45. oidnpa. The ordinary salutation of respect in the East, where 
the first greeting when two friends meet and wish to do each other 
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honour is to try to kiss each other’s hands. The kiss on the cheek is 
between equals and may also be given to inferiors. Absalom, to gain 
favour, kissed every man who came near him to do him obeisance; 
2 Sam. xv. 5. ‘‘The king kissed Barzillai,’’ id. xix. 39. Hence this 
was a natural signal of recognition for the traitor to give; Matt. xxvi. 
49. See Acts xx. 37. For the osculum pacis see Rom. xvi. 16, &c. 


etonA9ov. There is another reading, eao7dOev, ‘she came in’ (L and 
some versions), which is probable, for the woman only ascertained that 
Jesus was at the house after He had entered it. 


45. Katadirovoa. ‘Tenderly’ or ‘repeatedly kissing,’ xv. 20. Acts 
ax. 37; Matt. xxvi. 49. 


46. éhalw tHY Kehadiv pov ovK jAenbas. This would have been 
an exceptional mark of honour, though not uncommon. ‘‘Let thy 
head lack no ointment,” Eccles. ix. 8; Amosvi.6; Ps.xxili. 5. Here 
it is only mentioned to contrast it with the still higher honour of which 
the sinful woman had thought Him worthy. To anoint the feet was 
regarded as an extreme luxury (Pliny, H. N. x11. 4), but the love of the 
sinner thought no honour too great for her Saviour. 


47. 8. wWydarynoev wodv. ‘Because.’ No doubt, theologically, 
faith, not love, is the means of pardon (vs. 50); hence, some (with 
Calvin) interpret the ‘because’ a posteriori, and make it mean ‘she is 
forgiven,’ as you may conclude from the fact that she loved much (so 
Bengel). It is more than doubtful whether this was intended. Her 
love and her forgiveness were mingled with each other in mutual 
interchange. She loved because she was forgiven; she was forgiven 
because she loved. Her faith and her love were one; it was ‘‘faith 
working by love” (Gal. v. 6), and the love proved the faith. Spiritual 
things do not admit of the clear sequences of earthly things. There 
is with God no before or after, but only an eternal now. 


@ Sé€ oAlyov dadterar. The life of conventional respectability 
excludes flagrant and open transgressions; cold selfishness does not 
take itself to be sinful. Simon imagined that he had little to bo 
forgiven, and therefore he loved little. Had he been a true saint 
he would have recognised his debt. The confessions of the holiest 
are the most heartrending, because they most fully recognise the 
true nature of sin. What is wanted to awaken ‘much love’ is not 
‘much sin’—for we all have that qualification—but deep sense of sin. 
**Ce qui manque au meilleur pour aimer beaucoup, ce n’est pas le 
péché; c’est lu connaissance du péché.”’ Godet. 


48. adhéwvtat. ‘Have been forgiven.’ See note on v. 20. The is 
forgiven of the previous verse is in the present, ‘is being forgiven.’ 
Both in the Old and New Testaments the readiness of God to forgive 
the deepest and most numerous sins is dwelt upon (Is. i. 18, lv. 7), 
and also the absoluteness of the forgiveness (Rom. v. 20; 1 John iv. 10, 
19). There is an obvious analogy between this little parable of the 
debtors and that of the uncompassionate servant (Matt. xviii. 23—27). 
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49.  nptavro...Aéyew év €avtoits. His words caused a shock of 
surprised silence which did not as yet dare to vent itself in open 
murmurs. | 


os kal. The cai expresses their indignant thoughts. 


50. elmev 8 mpds tHv yuvaika. The zpos implies that He turned 
from the guests to her. Our Lord would not on this, as on 
the previous occasion, rebuke them for their thoughts, because the 
miracle which He had worked was the purely spiritual one of winning 
back a guilty soul,—a miracle which they could not comprehend. 
Further, He compassionately desired to set the woman free from a 
notice which must now have become deeply painful to her shrinking 
penitence. 


qj wiotis cov oéowkév oe. The same phrase as in vili. 48; xvii. 19; 
xvill. 42. It is found twice in St Mark, once in St Matthew. ‘‘ Fides 
non amor; fides ad nos spectat, amore convincuntur alii.” Bengel. 
The faith of the recipient was the necessary condition of a miracle, 
whether physical or spiritual, Mk. v. 34, ix. 23; Matt. ix. 2, xin. 58, 
xv..28; John iv. 50; . Acts iii. 16, xiv. 8. 

els eipyvnv. ‘To’ or ‘into peace’ (viii. 48)—a translation of the 
Hebrew leshalom, ‘‘for peace,” 1 Sam. 1.17. ‘Peace’ (shalom) was 
the Hebrew, as ‘grace’ (xatpew) was the Hellenic salutation. See on 
ii. 29, and Excursus VII. It should be noticed as a matter for imita- 
tion that our Lord declines to enter into any controversy on the 
subject. Controversy is always undesirable, except when it becomes 
indispensable, 

Notice that St Luke omits the anointing of Jesus by Mary of 
Bethany from a deliberate ‘‘ economy of method,” which leads him to 
exclude all second or similar incidents to those which he has already 
related. Thus he omits a second feeding of the multitude, and heal- 
ings of blind, dumb, and demoniac, of which he severally gives a single 
specimen. The events of Mk. vii. 24—viii. 26 and ix. 12—14 are 
probably excluded by St Luke on this principle—to avoid repetition. 
It is a sign of what German writers call his Sparsamkeit. Nor must 
we forget that the records of all the manifold activity which at times left 
the Lord no leisure even to eat, are confined to a few incidents, and 
only dwell on the details of a few special days. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


3. atrots BD and most edd. atrg@ NAL, La. 
9. Aéyovres omitted by NBDL. 
12. dKovoavres NBL and most edd. 
26. Tepaonvev BDC (in 37), Vulg. It. Tepyeonvav SL. 
43. See note. 
49. pykéru NBD, La. Ti. W.H. My is supported by ACL. 
54. The words éxBadwyr éw ravta cai are omitted by NBDL. 
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Cu. VIII 1—3. Tue MinisteErinc WoMEN. 


1. Kaléyévero év To kaleéts. See note on vil. 11. The expression 
marks a new phase, a new departure, in Christ’s mode of action. 
Hitherto He had made Capernaum His head-quarters; regarded it as 
“His own city,” and not gone to any great distance from it. At this 
period—the exact beginning of which is only vaguely marked—He 
began a wider range of wandering and of missions. 


evayyeAr{opevos. The Baptist had preached ‘repentance’ as the 
preparation for the Kingdom: our Lord preached of the Kingdom 
itself, and this was ‘‘glad tidings,” because the Kingdom of God is 
‘‘rishteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” Rom, xiv. 17. 


2. yvvaikés ties. This most remarkable circumstance is pro- 
minently mentioned by St Luke alone, though alluded to in Matt, 
xxvil. 55, 56; Mark xv. 41. It accords alike with the probability 
that some of his peculiar sources of information had been derived 
from women; and with the certainty that he is fond of dwelling on 
the graciousness and tenderness of Jesus even to a class so much 
despised and neglected as Eastern women. See Introd. p. 26. At 
an earlier period (John iv. 27) the disciples had been amazed to see 
Jesus even talking with a woman. 


4) Kadovpévyn MaySarnvy. I.e. Mary, who to distinguish her from 
numerous others who bore that very common name (Miriam), was 
known from her native place as Mary of Magdala. We have already 
seen that, as far as tradition is concerned, we cannot be certain that 
the Christian world is right in generally identifying her with ‘the 
sinner’ of the last chapter. Origen rejects the identification; St 
Ambrose, St Augustine, and St Jerome are doubtful. The iden- 
tification is first confidently accepted by Gregory the Great (died 
A.D. 604). There is nothing however to disprove the fact. In the 
earlier scene her name might well have been suppressed from the 
spirit of loving and delicate reticence. ‘The locality of the scene, 
and the stage of the ministry at which she is introduced, as well as 
the intense absorbing affection of one who ‘‘loved much,” agree with 
the belief that the sinful woman of chapter vii. was the Magdalene. 


Maydsarnvy. ‘Of Magdala,’ an Aramaic form of Migdol ‘tower.’ 
Magdala is only mentioned in Matt. xv. 39 where the best mss. read 
Magadan. See my Life of Christ, 11. 1. 


ap 7s Satpovia éerta éeAnAVIa. Comp. Matt. xii, 45. St Mark 
(xvi. 9) uses a similar expression. Some have thought that this 
excludes the possibility of the life indicated by the words ‘a sinner in 
the city.’ On the contrary, it agrees well with it. Early Christian 
writers see in the ‘‘many sins” (vil. 47) a reference which accords 
with, if it be not the same as, ‘seven devils,” and that this may 
be the meaning is quite certain from xi. 26, which suggests the 
inference of a relapse. Apart from the general question as to ‘de- 
moniac possession’ in particular cases, it is quite certain that Jewish 
colloquial usage adopted the expression to describe many forms of 
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disease (as for instance hydrophobia, epilepsy, &c.), and many forms 
of sin (as drunkenness, &c.). The Talmudists (as we have seen) 
have wild stories to tell of Mary of Magdala, but they agree in 
describing her as a flagrant sinner rather than as a demoniac. 


3. ‘Iwdivva. She is mentioned only in xxiv. 10, but had apparently 
been healed of some infirmity. 


yuvy, Xovta émitpétrov “Hpwdov. She was probably a widow of 
Chuzas. See xxiv. 10. On émirpérov without the article see note on 
1, 36. The courtiers of Antipas were well aware of the ministry and 
claims of Jesus. Not only had John the Baptist been a familiar 
figure among them, but Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother, early became a 
Christian (Acts xili. 1),and whether Chuzas be the courtier (Bac.:kos, 
K. V. ‘‘nobleman”) of John iv. 46 or not, that courtier could only 
have been in the retinue of Antipas, and must have made known the 
healing of his son by Jesus. The word érirpomos, ‘administrator,’ 
conveys the impression of a higher rank than “steward” (ofxovopos). 
The Rabbis adopted the word in Hebrew letters, and said that Obadiah 
was Ahab’s ézitporos. Manaen at Antioch was perhaps the source of 
St Luke’s special knowledge about the Herodian family. 


Zovoedvva. The name means ‘Lily.’ 
érepat tohAat. See Matt. xxvii. 55, 


altives Sinkdvovy aitois &k Tov trapydvTwvy attats. The verb 
dtaxovety in the sense of pecuniary help is found also in Rom. xv. 25. 
This notice is deeply interesting as throwing light on the otherwise 
unsolved problem of the means of livelihood possessed by Jesus and 
His Apostles. They had a common purse which sufficed not only for 
their own needs but for those of the poor (John xiii. 29). The 
Apostles had absolutely forsaken their daily callings, but we may 
suppose that some of them (like Matthew and the sons of the wealthier 
fisherman Zebedee) had some small resources of their own, and here 
we see that these women, some of whom (as tradition says of Mary 
of Magdala) were rich, helped to maintain them. It must also be 
borne in mind (1) that the needs of an Oriental are very small. A few 
dates, a little parched corn, a draught of water, a few figs or grapes 
plucked from the roadside trees, suffice him; and in that climate he can 
sleep during most of the year in the open air wrapped up in the same 
outer garment which serves him for the day. Hence the standard of 
maintenance for a poor man in Palestine is wholly different from 
that required in such countries as ours with their many artificial 
needs. And yet (2) in spite of this our Lord was so poor as to be 
homeless (ix. 58), and without the means of even paying the small 
Temple-tribute of a didrachm (about 1s. 6d.), which was demanded 
from every adult Jew. Matt. xvii. 24; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 


- 


4—15. Tar PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


4, ovvyidvTos. ‘Were coming together.’ Our Lord, though ready 
at all times to utter the most priceless truths even to one lonely and 
despised listener, yet wisely apportioned ends to means, and chose the 
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assembling of a large multitude for the occasion of a new departure in 
His style of teaching. 


Kal Tov KaTd méALy éruTopevopévwy. ‘And (a multitude) of those 
throughout every city resorting to Him.’ A comparison of this 
Parable and the details respecting its delivery, as preserved in each of 
the Synoptists (Matt. xiii. 2—13; Mark iv. 1—20), ought alone to be 
decisive as to the fact that the three Evangelists did not use each 
other’s narratives, and did not draw from the same written source 
such as the supposed Proto-Marcus of German theorists. The oral or 
written sources which they consulted seem to have been most closely 
faithful in all essentials, but they differed in minute details and 
expressions as all narratives do. From St Matthew (xii. 1) we learn 
that Jesus had just left ‘‘the house,” perhaps that of Peter at Caper- 
naum; and therefore the place which He chose for His first Parable 
was probably the strip of sand on the shore of the Lake at Bethsaida. 
Both St Matthew and St Mark tell us that (doubtless, as on other 
occasions, to avoid the pressure of the crowd) He got on one of the 
boats by the lake-side and preached from thence. 


Sta tmrapaBorzs. St Luke here only reports the Parable of the 
Sower and its interpretation. St Mark adds that of the seed growing 
secretly (Mark iv. 26--29), and that of the grain of mustard-seed 
(830—32; Luke xiii. 18—21). St Matthew (xii. 24—53) gives his 
memorable group of seven Parables: the Sower, the Tares, the 
Mustard-seed, the Leaven, the Hid Treasure, the Pearl, the Drag-net. 
This is no doubt due to subjective grouping. Our Lord would not 
bewilder and distract by mere multiplicity of teachings, but taught ‘‘as 
they were able to hear it” (Mark iv. 33). ‘Parable’ is derived from 
mapaBdddw, ‘I place beside’ in order to compare. 

A parable is a pictorial or narrative exhibition of some spiritual or 
moral truth, by means of actual and not fanciful elements of com- 
parison. It differs from a fable by moving solely within the bounds 
of the possible and by aiming at the illustration of deeper truths; from 
a simile in its completer and often dramatic development, as also in 
its object; from an allegory in not being identical with the truth 
illustrated. The moral objects which our Lord had in view are ex- 
plained below (vs. 10), but we may notice here the unapproachable 
superiority of our Lord’s Parables to those of all other teachers. 
Parables are found scattered throughout the literature of the world. 
They abound in the poems and sacred books of later religions (Ecclus. 
1, 25, ‘Parables of knowledge are in the treasures of wisdom,’’) and 
they have been frequently adopted in later days. But “never man 
spake like this Man,’’ and no parables have ever touched the heart 
and conscience of mankind in all ages and countries like those of 
Christ. ‘‘He taught them by Parables under which were hid 
mysterious senses, which shined through their veil, like a bright sun 
through an eye closed with a thin eyelid.” Jer. Taylor. For Old 
Testament parables see 2 Sam. xii. 1—7; Eccl. ix. 14—16; Is. xxviii. 
23—29. St Luke is especially rich in parables. The word ‘parable’ 
sometimes stands for the- Hebrew mashal, ‘a proverb’ (iv. 23; 1 Sam. 
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x. 12, xxiv. 13); sometimes for a rhythmic prophecy (Num. xxiii. 7) 
or dark saying (Ps. lxxvui. 2; Pr. i. 6); and sometimes for a com- 
parison (Mk. xiii. 28). 


5. oomepwy. ‘The sower;’ as also ‘the’ rock, ‘the’ thorns. No 
doubt these may be regarded as generic articles, marking the class; 
but they give a more graphic turn to the story, and in all probability 
Jesus saw, and pointed to, a sower actually working before their eyes. 
A comparison of the parable and its interpretation in the Synoptists 
ought alone to prove both their accuracy and their independence. 
St Mark (iv. 3) preserves for us the graphic detail that Jesus prefaced 
this new method of teaching by the one emphatic word ‘‘ Hearken!” 
as though to prepare them for something unusual and memorable. 


8 pty érecev tapa tTHv oooy. The nature of the land in the plain of 
Gennesareth would, as Dean Stanley noticed (Sin. and Palest. p. 496), 
and as many have subsequently remarked, furnish an immediate illus- 
tration of the words. In the fields ciose to the shore may be seen the 
hard beaten paths into which no seed can penetrate; the flights of in- 
numerable birds ready to peck it up; the rocks thinly covered with 
soil, and the stony ground; the dense tangled growth of weeds and 
thistles in neglected corners ; and the rich deep loam on which the 
harvests grew with unwonted luxuriance. Doubtless too, as Godet 
suggests, he saw in His hearers—in the defiant look of some, the grave 
preoccupied aspect of others; on some faces a shallow enthusiasm, on 
others a holy receptivity—the moral and spiritual analogue to the 
various kinds of soil. 


KaterratyOn. This touch is found in St Luke only. 


6. éwi tiv métpav. St Matthew and St Mark say “upon stony 
places,” and add its speedy growth, and its withering after sunrise 
from want of root; St Luke dwells rather on the lack of moisture 
than on the lack of soil. 


7. tev akavOov. In rich soils and hot valleys like Gennesareth 
the growth of weeds and thorns is as rapid and luxuriant as that of 
good seed. In summer and autumn there are parts of the plain 
which are quite impervious from the forest of gigantic thistles which 
covers them—“ so tall and so dense that no horse can break through” 
(Porter, Palestine, 11. 403). It was natural that this circumstance 
should suggest several of Christ’s illustrations. 


8. émotyoev Kaptov éxatovtatAaclova. St Luke passes over the 
‘srowing and increasing’ of the fruit (Mk. iv. 8) and its various 
degrees of productiveness—thirty and sixty as well asan hundredfold. 
‘‘Quelle puérilité indigne d’hommes sérieux que ces variations 
mesquines,’”’ says Godet, ‘‘si les évangélistes travaillaient sur un 
document commun.” 


ébove. This word—‘spake with a loud voice ’—shews, like the 
‘“*¢Hearken!” in St Mark, the special attention which our Lord called 
to His new method. 
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dkovérw. In other words, ‘this teaching is worthy the deepest 
attention of those who have the moral and spiritual capacity to 
understand it.’ 


9. of palyral abrov. St Mark says ‘‘those about Him, with the 
Twelve;”’ and that they came to Him afterwards when they found 
Him alone. 


10. 6 Sé etrey. This verse is rather an answer to the other ques- 
tion, recorded in St Matthew, ‘why dost thou speak to them in 
parables ?”’ 


SéS0rar. ‘It has been given.’ 


yvavat ta pvorripia. I.e. to grasp the revealed secrets, the ‘ apples 
of gold’ hid in these ‘networks of silver.’ The proper use of the word 
‘mystery’ is the opposite of its current use. It is now generally used 
to imply something which we cannot understand; in the New Testament 
it always means something once hidden now revealed, Col. i. 26; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Matt. xi. 25, 26; Rev. xvii. 5, &c. It is derived from 
ptw, ‘I initiate.’ ‘‘God is a revealer of secrets,” Dan. 11. 47. 


‘*What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
MInTon. 


Tots St Aoutrots. Vule. caeteris, ‘to the rest;’ ‘to them that are 
without,” Mk. iv. 11. It has been granted yow to grasp these 
mysteries unveiled ; to the rest it has been only given to grasp them 
under the veil of parables. 


tva BAérovres py PACtrwcw K.7.A. These words are difficult, and 
(without dwelling on the fact that the particle iva loses in later Greek 
some of its final force) must not be pressed with unreasonable and 
extravagant literalism to mean that the express object of teaching by 
parables was to conceal the message of the Kingdom from all but the 
disciples. This would have been to put the kindled lamp under a 
eouch or bushel. On the contrary, they were addressed to the multi- 
tudes, and deeply impressed them, as they have impressed the world 
in all ages, and have had the effect, not of darkening truth but of 
bringing it into brighter light. The varying phrase of St Matthew, 
““because seeing they see not, &c.,” will help us to understand it. 
Our Lord wished and meant the multitudes to hearken and understand, 
and this method awoke their interest and deepened their attention; 
but the resultant profit depended solely on the degree of their faithful- 
mess. The Parables resembled the Pillar of Fire, which was to the 
Egyptians a Pillar of Cloud. If men listened with mere intellectual 
curiosity or hardened prejudice they would only carry away the parable 
itself, or some complete misapplication of its least essential details; 
to get at its real meaning required self-examination and earnest 
thought. Hence parables had a blinding and hardening effect on the 
false and the proud and the wilful, just as prophecy had in old days 
(Is. vi. 9, 10, quoted in this connexion in Matthew xiii. 14, comp. Acts 
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Xxviil. 26, 27; Rom. xi. 8). But the Prophecy and the Parable did 
not create the hardness or stolidity, but only educed it when it existed— 
as all misused blessings and privileges do. It was only unwillingness to 
see which was punished by incapacity of seeing. The natural punish- 
ment of spiritual perversity is spiritual blindness. 

Nothing can be better than the profound remark of Lord Bacon, 
that “a parable has a double use; it tends to vail, and it tends to 
illustrate a truth ; in the latter case it seems designed to teach, in the 
former to conceal.” 

‘Though truths in manhood darkly join, 

Deep seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 

Of Him who made them current coin. 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


11. 6 o7dpos éotly 6 Adyos Tov Qeod. We have the same metaphor 
in Col. i. 5, 6; 1 Cor. iii. 6; and a similar one in Jas. i. 21, ‘‘ the en- 
grafted word;”’ 2 Ksdr. ix. 31, 33, “Behold, I sow my law in you, and 
it shall bring fruit in you...yet they that received it perished, because 
they kept not the thing that was sown in them.” 

12. ‘ ot 8€ mapa thy od0y. The prepositions are used with accurate 
variety, rapa Ti ody, Ertl THs wéTpas, els Tas axdvOas, €v TH KAN Y7- 
The word orapévres must be understood from omépos. The seed is 
(grammatically) identified with those into whose hearts it is sown. 
More definitely the phrase would have been ‘The seed sown by the 
wayside indicates the moral condition of those who, &c.’ Notice the 
intensity of thought which identifies the scattered seeds with those in 
whose hearts they are sown. ‘‘The way is the heart beaten and dried 
by the passage of evil thoughts.” H. de 8S. Victore. These are hearers 
who are hardened—either beaten flat (i) by lifeless familiarity—heart- 
less formalists, Pharisaic theologians, and insincere professors; or 
(ii) by perversity and indifference, the habit and custom of a worldly 
and dissolute life. 

6 StcBodos. The Accuser or Slanderer. St Mark has “the wicked 
one,” St Matthew, ‘Satan.’ 

aipe. ‘Snatches,’ Matt. xiii. 19.—It is done in a moment; by a 
smile at the end of the sermon; by a silly criticism at the church 
door; by foolish gossip on the way home. These are ‘‘the fowls of 
the air’? whom the Evil One uses in this task. 

amo THS Kapdias avTay, not as in A.V., ‘out of their hearts,” for the 
prep. is not éx but do, ‘‘from their heart.” The seed had not sunk 
in; it only lay on the surface. 

tva py moretoavtes co0Gow. ‘That they may not by believing 
be saved.’ ‘* Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip,” 
or rather ‘‘drift away from them,” Heb. 11. 1. 
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13. ot 8 émi trys mérpas. Shallow, impulsive listeners, whose en- 
thusiasm is hot and transient as a blaze in the straw. 


pera xapas. ‘Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways,’ Is. viii. 2. ‘‘ Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice...for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not,” Ezek. xxxiii. 32. Herod ‘heard John gladly,’ Mk. vi. 20. 

év Kalp@ metpacpov. Temptation in any form of ‘‘affliction or per- 
secution” (Matt., Mk.) which tests the moral nature. 

adloravrar. Literally ‘stand aloof.’ ‘apostatise;’ ‘immediately 
they are offended,’ Matt., Mk. See a very striking instance of this 
in John vi. 66. 


14. To 8 cis Tas axavOas meodv. Here the grand paradox which 
identifies the seed with its recipient is very marked. See especially 
Matt. xii. 19, where ‘‘ he that received the sced by the way-side, &c.” 
should be ‘he that was sown by the way-side, &c.’ The class here 
described are worldly, ambitious, preoccupied, luxurious listeners who 
feel the ‘‘expulsive power” of earthly careers and pleasures crowding 
out the growth of the good seed. ‘The former class was more super- 
ficially touched ; this class have not ‘‘ broken up their fallow ground,” 
and therefore ‘‘sow among thorns,” 


pepysyov. Catullus talks of ‘sowing thorny cares in the heart.’ 
mAotTov. ‘ The deceitfulness of riches” (Matt., Mk.). 


mopevowevor cuvtrviyovtar. This seems to be intentionally altered 
from the expression used by St Mark, ai pépyvar...eioropevimevac 
oupmviyouct. 

ov TeAXceoopovoty. Literally, ‘do not perfect’ (anything). 

15. Katéxovory, ‘hold it fast.” Vulg. retinent. Comp. xi. 28; John 
xiv. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 2. “Thy word have J hid in my heart, that I 
might not sin against Thee,” Ps. cxix.11. These are the opposite of 
the ‘‘ forgetful hearers,”’ Jas, 1.25. For them the seed does not fall 
‘on the way.’ 

KaptTromopovety év Urrowovn. See xxi. 19. Notas in thorns, not as 
on the rocky ground. The hundredfold harvest does not come at once, 
but ‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.”’ 
These words are added by St Luke alone. Patience or persevering 
consistency is a favourite word with St Paul. It is ‘“‘strength of mind 
sustained by good hope...The sum of Christianity.”’ Bengel. 


16—18. How To usr THE LIGHT WHICH CHRIST HAS THUS KINDLED. 
16. Avxvov. ‘‘A lamp.’? The connexion lies partly in the anti- 
thesis between penal obscurity and the dissemination of added light, 
oxever. St Luke uses the word as more intelligible to his Gentile 
- readers than ‘ bushel.” 
vrokatw kAivyns. ‘Under a couch.’ The ancient Jews had nothing 
resembling our bed. They slept on divans, or on mats laid upon the 
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floor, as is still the case in the East. The best comment on this verse 
is Matt. v. 14, 16, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world....Let your light so 
shine before men, &c.” John the Baptist is compared to ‘a lamp 
kindled and shining,’ and here the disciples are compared to it. 
Christ lighted the flame in their souls to be a beacon to all the 
world. 


émt Avxvias TlOnow. ‘Places it on a lamp-stand.’ 


17. ov ydp éoriy KpuTtdv. This verse, like the parallel (which 
occurs in a different connexion in Matt. x. 26), is usually quoted of 
the discovery of secret crimes. The truth which would in that case 
be illustrated is often mentioned elsewhere in Scripture (1 Cor, iv. 5), 
but here in both instances the context shews that the first meaning of 
Christ was entirely different from this. He is not thinking of the dis- 
covery of crimes, but of the right use and further dissemination of 
Divine light. The truths now revealed privately to faithful hearers, 
and only dimly shadowed forth to others, should soon be flashed 
over all the world. Parables first yielded their full significance to 
the disciples, but found ‘‘a springing and germinant fulfilment in 
every age.” 


5 od py yvao8n Kal eis havepov €X\Oy.. This is the reading of NBL. 
According to Winer, p. 315, it is the only passage in the N.T. in which 
the subjunctive, and not the indicative, is used after phrases like ovdeis 
éotw os. The future indicative (yevnoerac) precedes the subjunctive, 
in almost the same sense, as frequently in Homer. 


18. mas dkovere. And also “what ye hear,” Mk. iv.. 24. 


Soljoerar airo. Comp. xix. 26. It was evidently a thought to 
which our Lord recurred, John xv. 2. 


6 Soxet gxeav. “That which he thinketh he hath.” This fancied 
possession is mere self-deception. The Greek might however be ren- 
dered as in the A.V. and Genevan, ‘‘he seemeth to have.” 


19—21. Curist’s MorHer anp His BRETHREN.. 


19. qapeyévero S€. The Rec. has the plural; the reading wrapeyévero 
would imply that the Virgin took a specially prominent part in the 
incident. Joseph is never mentioned after the scene in the Temple. 
This incident can hardly be the same as those in Mk. ii. 31—35; 
Matt. xii. 46—50, because in both of those cases the context is wholly 
ditferent. St Luke may however have misplaced this incident, since 
here, as in the other Evangelists, relatives of Jesus are represented as 
standing outside a house of which the doors were densely thronged, 
whereas the explanation of the Parable had been given in private. It 
is here merely said that they wished to see Him; but the fact that 
they came in a body seems to shew that they desired in some way to 
direct or control His actions. The fullest account of their motives is 
found in Mk. iii. 21, where we are told that they wished ‘‘to seize 
Him” or ‘‘get possession of His person,” because they said ‘‘He is 
beside Himself,’”,—perhaps yielding to the half suspicion which had 
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been deliberately encouraged by the Pharisees. We must remember 
that His brethren “did not believe in Him” (John vii. 5), i.e. their 
belief in Him was only the belief that He was a Prophet who did not 
realize their Messianic ideal. It needed the Resurrection to convert 
them. 


ot ddeAdol atrov. James, Joses, Simon, Judas. Possibly (Matt. 
xii. 50; Mk. ii. 35) His szsters also came. 

20. dmnyyéAyn atta. The word deydvTwv is added by some mss. It 
is then a genitive absolute with the subject suppressed. 


21. pytnp pov. Not 7 waryp. ‘Mother and brethren to me are 
those who,’ &ce. 


ovrol ceiowv. The demonstrative implies the “looking round at 
those sitting in a circle about Him” of Mk. iii. 34, and the “stretching 
forth His hand towards His disciples” of Matt. xii.49. ‘‘Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you” (John xv. 14; comp. 
ii. 49; John ii. 4, xiv. 21; Heb. ii. 11). His earthly relatives needed 
the lesson that they must recognise in Him a Being who stood far 
above all relationships “after the flesh’? (2 Cor. v.16). Even dis- 
ciples must ‘hate’ father and mother in comparison with Christ 
(comp. Deut. xxxiil. 9). 


7 


22—25. CHRIST STILLING THE STORM. 


22. év pid Tov tpepoy. ‘On one of the days.’ From Mk. iv. 35; 
Matt. viii. 18, we should infer that this event took place in the even- 
ing on which He began to teach the crowd in parables, and that— 
attracted by the beauty and novelty of His teaching they lingered 
round Him till, in utter weariness, He longed to escape to the secluded 
loneliness of the Eastern shore of the lake. Possibly the interference 
of His kinsmen may have added the last touch to the fatigue and 
emotion which imperatively demanded retirement and rest. 


eis wAOtov. St Matthew says ‘the boat,’ which usually waited on 
His movements; very probably the one which had belonged to Peter. 
Before the boat pushed off, we learn that three aspirants for disciple- 
ship came to Him, Matt. viii. 19—22 (Lk. ix. 57—62). 

eis tO twéepav. The Peraean side of the Lake of Galilee has always 
been comparatively uninhabited, mainly because the escarpment of 
barren hills approaches within a quarter of a mile of the shore. Its 
solitude contrasted all the more wita the hum of crowded and busy 
life on the plain of Gennesareth. 


THs Aluyyns. See on v. 1. 


avyix9noav. Such was His weariness and eagerness to get away 
that they took Him ‘as He was’ —without even pausing for any food 
or refreshment—into the boat, Mk. iv. 36. 


23. adimvecey. ‘He fell into deep sleep.’ The day had been one 
of incessant toil; and He was resting (as St Mark tells us, reflecting 
the vivid reminiscence of St Peter) ‘in the stern on the steersman’s 
leather cushion,’ Mk. iv. 38: contrast with this Jonah i, 5. 
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KaTéBy AaiAay. ‘There swept down a hurricane. St Matthew 
uses the less accurate word cecyuss. The suddenness and violence 
of this ‘hurricane’ is in exact accordance with what we know of 
the Lake. The winds from the snowy peaks of Hermon rush 
down the Peraean wadies into the burning tropical air of the lake- 
basin with extraordinary suddenness and impetuosity (Thomson, 
Land and Book, 11. 25). The lake may look like a sheet of silver, 
when in one moment there will be a darkening ripple, and in the 
next it will be lashed into storm and foam. The outburst of this 
storm perhaps frightened back the boats which started with Him, Mk. 
iv. 36. 


cuverAnpovvro. ‘Were being filled.” ‘The waves were dashing 
into the boat, so that it was getting full,’ Mk. iv. 37; ‘the boat was 
being hidden under the waves,’ Matt. vii. 24. The tossing ship 
(Navicella) has been accepted in all ages as the type of the Church 
in seasons of peril. 


24. daod\\vpeOa. ‘We are perishing!’ ‘Lord! save! we are 
perishing,’ Matt. viii. 25. ‘ Rabbi, carest thou not that we are 
perishing ?’? Mk. iv. 88. The peril was evidently most imminent. 


6 Sé SieyepOels. ‘But He, being roused from sleep.’ 


éreriunoev TG dvén. Speaking to the wind find the billows of the 
water as though they were living powers (Ps. evi. 9, ‘‘ He rebuked the 
Red Sea also’’), or to the evil powers which may be conceived to wield 
them to the danger of mankind. St Mark alone preserves the two 
words uttered ‘‘ Hush! be stilled!” the first to silence the roar, the 
second the tumult. St Matthew tells us that He quietly uttered 
‘Why are ye cowards, ye of little faith?’ and then, having stilled the 
tumult of their minds, rose and stilled the tempest. 


25. tov i tiotts tpeav; ‘They had some faith, but it was not 
ready at hand.”’ Bengel. 


tis apa ovtds éotiv; ‘Who then is this?’ Comp. iv. 36, ix. 9, 
xxiv. 13. The dpa expresses the same surprise and emotion con- 
veyed by the zis, ‘What kind of Being,’ of St Matthew. Ps. cyvii. 
23—30. 


26—39. Tur GERGESENE DEMONIAC. 


26. tov Tepacnvev. In all three narratives, here, Matt. viii. 23— 
34; Mark v. 1—19, the mss. vary between Gergesenes, Gadarenes, 
and Gerasenes, and Tischendorf follows & in reading Gadarenes (by 
a clerical error, Gazarenes) in St Matthew, Gerasenes in St Mark, and 
Gergesenes here. 


i. Gadara, of which the large ruins are now seen at Um Keis, 
is three hours’ distance from the extreme south end of the Lake, 
and is separated from the scene of the miracle by the deep precipi- 
tous ravine of the Hieromax (Jarmuk). Gadarenes may be the right 
reading in St Matthew (NBCMA and mss. mentioned by Origen) 
but, if so, it only gives the name of the entire district. Gadara was 
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essentially a Greek city, and had two amphitheatres and a literary 
Greek society, and the worst features of Hellenic life. 


ii, Gerasenes may be the right reading in St Mark (NBD, &c.). 
‘Gerasa,’ now Djyerash, is fifty miles from the Lake, and almost in 
Arabia, but it was an important town (Jos. B. J. ur. 3), and like 
Gadara may have been used as the name of the entire district. 


iii. Gergesenes is almost certainly the right reading here (NLX). 
It was the reading which, because of the distance of Gerasa and 
Gadara, Origen wished to introduce into Matt. vill, 28, being aware 
that there was a small town called ‘Gergesa’ in the Wady Semakh, 
which was known also to Eusebius and Jerome, and was pointed out 
as the scene of the miracle. Yet the reading ‘‘Gergesenes”’ of &, 
in St Luke, could hardly have been due to the mere conjecture of 
Origen in the parallel passage of St Matthew, for it is found in other 
uncials, in most cursives, and in the Coptic, Ethiopic and other 
versions. Gergesa has however nothing to do with the ancient Gir- 
gashites (Deut. vii. 1; Josh. xxiv. 11), who were probably at the West 
of the Jordan. The question as to the place intended as the scene of 
the miracle (whatever reading be adopted) may be considered as 
Taving been settled by Dr Thomson’s discovery of ruins named 
Kerzha (the natural corruption of Gergesa) nearly opposite Caper- 
naum. The name of#this little obscure place may well have been 
given by St Matthew, who knew the locality, and by so accurate an 
inquirer as St Luke. The reading may have been altered by later 
copyists who knew the far more celebrated Gadara and Gerasa. 
Hence we can attach no importance to the attempt to explain away 
the story, because Gadara is said to mean ‘fold,’ and Garash ‘to cast 
out,’ and Gergesa (according to Origen) mapotkia éxBeBAnKiTww. 

27. imnvrnoey avijp Tis ék THS ToAEwS. ‘There met him a man of 
the city.” He had been a resident in Gergesa till his madness began. 
St Matthew (as in the case of Bartimaeus) mentions two demoniacs, 
but the narrative is only concerned with one. ‘There may of course 
have been another hovering in the neighbourhood. The variation in 
St Matthew is at least a valuable proof of the independence of the 
Evangelists. 


éxov Sausdvia. ‘Having demons.’ The damuovia were supposed 
by the Jews to be not devils (i.e. fallen angels), but the spirits of 
wicked men who were dead (Jos. B. J. vit. 6, § 3). See on iv. 33; 
Vill. 2. 

Kal xpovw ikava ovK évedicaro tudtiov. ‘And for a long time wore 
no cloke,’ He may have been naked, since the tendency to strip the 
person of all clothes is common among madmen; here however it only 
says that he wore no iuariov. He may have had on the yrwy, or 
under-garment. Naked, homicidal maniacs who live in caves and 
tombs are still to be seen in Palestine. Warburton saw one in a 
cemetery fighting, amid fierce yells and howlings, with wild dogs for a 
bone. Crescent and Cross, 1. 352. 


év Tois pvyjpaciww. See Thomson’s Land and Book, p. 376. This 
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was partly a necessity, for in ancient times there were no such things 
as penitentiaries or asylums, and an uncontrollable maniac, driven 
from the abodes of men, could find no other shelter than tombs and 
caverns. This would aggravate his frenzy, for the loneliness and 
horror of these dark rocky tombs (traces of which are still to be 
seen near the ruins of Kherza or the sides of Wady Semakh) were 
intensified by the prevalent belief that they were haunted by shedim, 
or ‘evil spirits, —the ghosts of the wicked dead (Nidda, f. 17 a, &c.). 
St Mark gives (v. 4) a still more graphic picture of the superhuman 
strength and violence of this homicidal and ghastly sufferer. 


28. vl enol Kalco; I.e. ‘Why should’st thou interfere with me ? 
2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22. Seeiv. 24. Bauer refers to obvious imita- 
tions of this narrative in the story of the Lamia expelled by Apollo- 
nius of Tyana (Philostr. tv. 25). 

Tov wpiorov. Probably the epithet was customary in exorcisms or 
attempted exorcisms, and hence we find it used by another demoniac 
(Acts xvi. 17). Jesus is not so called elsewhere, except in i. 32. 

py pe Bacavioys. ‘The demons...believe and tremble,’ Jas. i. 19. 
On this conception of torment see Mk. 1. 24; Matt. xviii. 34. 

29. mapryye\Aev. ‘ He commanded.’ 

moNXois xpovors usually means ‘ for along tinte.’ Comp. Plut. Thess. 
VI. 7odAols xpovots VoTepov, ‘long afterwards.’ 

duvracodpevos. ‘Being kept under guard.’ The A. V. misses this 
curious point in the narrative, preserved by St Luke only,—namely, 
that ‘he was bound in manacles and fetters, being under guard.’ 
The omission is corrected in the R. V., comp. iv. 10. 


imo Tov Satpoviov. The other reading daluovos (of A and other mss.) 


is very remarkable, for it is the only place in the Gospel in which 6ai- 


pwy occurs, and daipoves only in the parallel places (Matt. viii. 31; Mk. 
vy. 12). On the other daudmov occurs 45 times, and rvevua 27 times. 


eis tas épyjpous. ‘Into the deserts, —regarded as a peculiar haunt 
of Azazel and other demons. Matt. xii. 43; Tobit viii. 3; see on 
iv. 1. (There are obvious allusions to the Gospel narrative of this 
demoniac and the demoniac boy in Lucian, Philopseudes, 16.) 


30. tl cor dvopd éotiv; The question was no doubt asked in 
mercy. Gently to ask a person’s name is often an effectual way to 
calm the agitations and fix the wavering thoughts of these sufferers. 


Acyisv. <A legion consisted of 6,000 soldiers, and this man (who 
was probably a Jew) would have become familiar with the name since 
the Roman conquest of Palestine. The ancient Megiddo was now 
called Legio, still Ledjiin. The answer shewed how wildly perturbed 
was the man’s spirit, and how complete was the duality of his con- 
sciousness. He could not distinguish between himself and the multi- 
tudes of demons by whom he believed himself to be possessed. His 
individuality was lost in demoniac hallucinations. For multitudinous 
possession comp. vili. 2, Matt. xi. 46, 


oo. 
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31. tapexddovv. If wapexadec be the right reading, it should be 
rendered ‘‘ he besought Him,” for the plural is used in the next verse. 


eis THY ABvocov. The ‘abyss’ (Hebrew tehdm) intended is perhaps 
the prison of wicked spirits (Rom. x. 7; Jude 6; Rev. xx. 3), St Mark 
says ‘‘that He would not send them out of the country.” 


32. yolpwv ixavov. St Mark says ‘“‘about 2000.” Of course, 
if the owners of these swine were Jews, they were living in flagrant 
violation of the Law; but the population of Peraea was largely Greek 
and Syrian. 


eis exelvous elocADety. The Jews, as we have already seen, believed 
that physical and mental evil was wrought by the direct agency of 
demons, and attributed to demons not only the cases of ‘‘ possession,”’ 
but many other classes of illness (melancholia, brain-disease, heart- 
disease, &c.) which we do not usually regard in this ight. They also 
believed that demons could take possession even of animals, and they 
attributed to demons the hydrophobia of dogs and the rage of bulls. 
* Perhaps,”’ says Archbishop Trench (On the Miracles, p. 185), ‘‘ we 
make to ourselves a difficulty here, too easily assuming that the whole 
animal world is wholly shut up in itself, and incapable of receiving 
impressions from that which is above it. The assumption is one un- 
warranted by deeper investigations, which lead rather to an opposite 
conclusion—not to the breaking down of the boundaries between the 
two worlds, but to the shewing in what wonderful ways the lower is 
receptive of impressions from the higher, both for good and for evil.”’ 
Further than this the incident leads into regions of uncertain specula- 
tion, into which it is impossible to enter, and in which none will 
dogmatize but those who are least wise. Milton seems to find no dii- 
ficulty in the conception that evil spirits could ‘incarnate and imbrute’ 
their essence into a beast: 


‘In at the serpent’s mouth 
The Devil entered; and his brutal sense 
The heart or head possessing, soon inspired 
With act intelligential.” Par. Lost. 


Comp. Dante, Inf. xxv. 136, 


‘‘T? anima, ch’era fiera divenuta 
Si fugge,” &e. 

33. Kata Tov KpynVvov. ‘Down the precipice.’ Near Kherza is the 
only spot on the entire lake where a steep slope sweeps down to within 
a few yards of the sea, into which the herd would certainly have 
plunged if hurried by any violent impulse down the hill. (Tristram, 
Land of Israel, p. 462), Ifit be asked whether this was not a destruc- 
tion of property, the answer is that the antedating of the death of a 
herd of unclean animals was nothing compared with the deliverance 
of a human soul. Our Lord would therefore have had a moral right 
to act thus even if He had been a mere human Prophet. JBesides, to 
put it on the lowest ground, the freeing of the neighbourhood from 
the peril and terror of this wild maniac was a greater benefit to the 
whole city than the loss of this herd. Jesus did not command the 
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spirits to go into the swine; if He permitted anything which resulted 
in their destruction it was to serve higher and more precious ends, 
“God the Word,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘wished to do nothing which 
breathed not of grace and beneficence;’’ and after mentioning the 
stern miracles of Moses, Elijah, Elisha, St Peter and St Paul, he adds, 
‘‘but Jesus did nothing of this kind...the spirit of Jesus is the spirit 
of the Dove. He wrought no miracle of judgment, all of beneficence.”’ 
Meditt. Sacr. on Mk, xii. 87. The miracles of Christ were all redemp- 
tive acts and spiritual lessons. 


34. damijyyeray eis tTHV TOAW. A breviloquentia for ‘They went into 
the city and reported,’ as in Matt. vill. 33, dweOdvtes eis rHv bd 
OTNYYEAGV TAVTO. : 


35. To-yeyovos. What had happened’ (A.V. “what was done”’). 
twapa Tovs Todas. In the attitude of a disciple. 


iuaricpevov. Perhaps one of the disciples had thrown a cloke 
(iuarcov) over his nakedness or his rags. 


37. odryoav...amedOety. The opposite to the request of the 
Samaritans (John iv. 40), Unlike Peter, they meant what they said. 
Preferring their swine to Christ, they felt that His presence was 
dangerous to their greed. And our Lord acted on the principle of 
not casting that which was holy to dogs, nor pearls before men 
whose moral character tended to become like that of their own swine. 
At Gadara the worst iniquities were prevalent. It may be thatif they 
had not deliberately begged Christ to leave them they might have 
been spared the fearful massacre and ruin—fire, and sword, and 
slavery—which befel them at the hands of the Romans in less than 
AO years after this time (Jos. B. J. 11. 7, § 1, 1v. 7,§ 4). But 


“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good.” 


For other instances of prayers fatally granted see Ex. x. 28, 29; 
Numb. xxii. 20; Ps. Ixxviil. 29—31; on the other hand, a refused 
boon is sometimes a blessing. 2 Cor. xii. 8,9. The result of their 
wilful sensuality was that the time never came when 


‘‘H’en the witless Gadarene, 
Preferring Christ to swine, shall learn 
That life is sweetest, when ’tis clean.” 


cuvelyovro. ‘They were oppressed.’ 
38. édSéero. An Ionic form, but found also in Attic. 


39. Sinyov. This command valuably illustrates one of the reasons 
why our Lord commanded reticence in other instances. To the region 
of Gadara He did not intend to return, and therefore the proclamation 
of a miracle would not cause Him to be surrounded by curious crowds. 
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40. Ture Wartinac MuutirupE, 


40. amedétatro aitov 6 oxAos. The multitude welcomed him. We 
have the same verb apparently in this sense in Acts xv. 4, xxviii. 30, 
and elsewhere. They would see the sail of His boat as it started back 
from Gergesa, and the storm had probably driven back the other boats. 
He would naturally sail to Bethsaida or Capernaum. It is impossible 
here to enter into the uncertain question as to the exact order of events. 
For all details on that subject I must refer to my Life of Christ. 


41—56. ‘Tue DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS AND THE WOMAN WITH THE 
IssuE oF Buoop., 


41. Kal isov. St Matthew places this message of Jairus after the 
farewell feast which he gave to his friends before abandoning for ever 
his.office of tax-gatherer. At that feast arose the question about fast- 
ing, and St Matthew (ix. 18) says that Jairus came ‘while Jesus was 
yet speaking these things,’ and in so definite a note of time, on a day 
to him so memorable, he could hardly be inexact. On the other hand, 
St Mark says, and St Luke implies, that the message reached Jesus as 
He disembarked on the seashore. Hence it has been supposed that 
Jesus heard the first entreaty from Jairus on the shore when his 
daughter was dying (vs. 42; Mark v. 23), but instead of going straight 
to the house of Jairus went first to Matthew’s feast ; and that Jairus 
then came to the feast in agony to say that she was just dead (Matt. 
ix. 18). The very smali discrepancies are however quite easily expli- 
cable without this conjecture, and it was wholly unlike the method of 
Jesus to interpose a feast between the request of an agonised father 
and His act of mercy. 


"Ideupos. ‘Jair,’ Judg, x. 3. He is one of the few recipients of 
miracles whose name is recorded, 


apXov THS cvvaywy7ns. The synagogues had no clergy, but were 
managed by laymen, at the head of whom was the ‘ruler,’ whose 
title of Rosh hakkenéseth was as familiar to the Jews as that of Rabbi. 
His functions resembled those of a leading elder. The appeal of such 
a functionary shews the estimation in which our Lord was still held 
among the Galileans. 


eloeAOety. Jair had not the faith of the heathen centurion. 


42. povoyevys. St Luke, whose keen sympathies are everywhere 
observable in his Gospel, mentions the same touching fact in the case 
of the son of the widow of Nain (vii. 12), and the lunatic boy (ix. 38). 


adméOvyoKev. St Matthew says ‘is even now dead.” Perhaps we 
catch in these variations an echo of the father’s despairing uncertainty. 


cuvérveyov. A strong word, literally ‘were choking’: comp. viii. 14. 
ovvé0\ Boy is the reading of CL. 


43. év pvoer aiwaros. The év indicates her condition: comp. éy 
éfoucia, iv. 86; éy mepiroun, Rom. iv. 10. 
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tatpots. The dativus commodi, ‘upon physicians.’ The more 
classical construction would be the es iarpo’s of the Rec. but it is 
probably a correction. 


Tpocavadkocaca OAov Tov Ploy. Literally, ‘having in addition 
spent’ her whole means of livelihood. 


am ovSevos OepamrevO8nvar. St Luke, perhaps with a fellow-feeling 
for physicians, does not add the severer comment of St Mark, that the . 
physicians had only made her worse (v. 26). The Talmudic receipts 
for the cure of this disease were specially futile,—such as to set the 
sufferer in a place where two ways meet, with a cup of wine in her 
hand, and let some one come behind and frighten her, and say, Arise 
from thy flux; or ‘dig seven ditches, burn in them some cuttings of 
vines not four years old, and let her sit in them in succession, with a 
cup of wine in her hand, while at each remove some one says to her, 
Arise from thy flux.” (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) 


44. mporeQovea omiobev Hato Tov kpacomédou K.t.A. ‘Approach- 
ing from behind touched the tassel of His outer robe.’ This is a 
miracle ‘by the way’ (obiter), but, as Fuller says, ‘‘His obiter is 
more to the purpose than our iter.” She sought to steal (as it were) a 
miracle of grace, and fancied that Christ’s miracles were a matter of 
nature, not of will and purpose. Probably the intense depression pro- 
duced by her disease, aggravated by the manner in which for twelve 
years every one had kept aloof from her and striven not to touch her, 
had quite crushed her spirits. By the Levitic law she had to be ‘‘put 
apart, and whosoever toucheth her shall be unclean”’ (Ley. xy. 19, 
25). The word translated ‘‘border” (kpdowedov, Heb. tsitsith) is a 
tassel at each ‘“‘wing’’ or corner of the tallith or mantle (Matt. xiv. 
36). The Law (Num. xv. 38—40) required that each tassel should be 
bound with a thread (not as in E.V. ribband) of blue, the colour of 
heaven, and so the type of revelation. The strict Jews to this day 
wear these tassels, though they are usually concealed. The Pharisees, 
to proclaim their orthodoxy, made them conspicuously large, Matt. 
xxiii. 5.' One of the four tassels hung over the shoulder at the back, 
and this was the one which the woman touched, (For full particulars 
of the Rabbinic rules about these tassels see an article by the present 
writer, in the Expositor, v. 219.) The quasi-sacredness of the 
tassels may have fostered her impulse to touch the one that hung in 
view. 


45. 6 Ilérpos kal of ovv atta. St Mark merely says ‘ His dis- 
ciples’; but the question is in exact accordance with that presump- 
tuous impetuosity which marked the as yet imperfect stage of Peter’s 
character. 


46. ‘ard pov tis. ‘Some one touched me.’ ‘They press; she 
touches.’’ Aug. ‘‘Flesh presses; faith touches.” Id. Our Lord’s 
question was meant to reach the woman’s heart: comp. Gen. iii.9, iv. 
9; 2 Kings v. 25. 

éyvov Sivapiy éeAnAvOviav dm euov. Literally, ‘I recognised that 
power had gone forth from me.’ Comp. vi. 19. 
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47. tpeuovea 7AGev. Because by her touch she had communicated 
to Him Levitical uncleanness; and this by one of the Rabbis or Phari- 
sees would have been regarded as an intolerable act of presumption 
and injury. To this day the Jewish Rabbis (or Chakams) in the Hast 
are careful not even to be touched by a woman’s dress (Frankl., Jews 
in the East, 11. 81). . 


48. @vyatep. The only recorded occasion on which our Lord used 
that tender word to a woman, 


 wiotTis cov céowkév oe. Literally, ‘hath saved thee.’ Thy faith 
—not the superstitious and surreptitious touch of my tallith’s fringe. 
Jesus thus compelled her to come forth from her timid enjoyment of 
a stolen miracle that He might confer on her a deeper and more 
spiritual blessing. 

eis cipyjvnv. Literally, to, or for peace. Tradition says that the 
name of this woman was Veronica (Mvang. Nicodem. v. 6), and that it 
was she who gave to our Lord the famous legendary handkerchief to 
wipe His face on the way to Calvary. At Paneas (Caesarea Philippi) 
there was a bronze statue which was supposed to be her votive ° 
offering, and to represent this scene (Huseb. H.E, vir. 18; Sozomen, 
H.E, v. 21); and on this account Julian the Apostate or Maximin 
is said to have destroyed it. All this is very improbable. Early 
Christian writers were too credulous about these statues. Justin 
Martyr took a statue of the Sabine god Semo Sancus for one of Simon 
Magus. 


49. pnkéte okie Tov Si8doKarov. ‘ Worry the Teacher no longer.’ 
For the colloquial verb, preserved also in St Mark, see vii. 6. 


60. dxotocas. The remark was addressed to Jairus, and St Mark 
says that Jesus ‘overheard it.’ 


miotrevoov. The aor. refers to the immediate act of faith. The 
mioteve of the Rec. would mean ‘keep up thy faith.’ 


51. et py Ilérpov «.t.d., as at the Transfiguration and at Geth- 
semane, Mark ix. 2, xiv. 33. 


52. éxdorrovto avtryv. ‘Beat their breasts on account of her.’ 
Comp. xxiii. 27 and Nahum ii. 7. St Mark gives a graphic picture 
of the tumult, and loud cries, and wailings (alalai, the Egyptian wil- 
weleh). Tven the poorest were obliged to provide for a funeral two 
flute-players and one wailing woman. See Hccles. xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17; 
Amos y. 16; 2 Chron. xxxy. 25. These public mourners were called 
sappedans, 


ovK améfavey GAAG KabedSer. To take this literally is to contra- 
dict the letter and spirit of the whole narrative. It is true that in 
‘four friend Lazarus sleepeth”’ the verb used is not xadeVdew but 
koiudobar; but that is in a different writer (John xi. 11), and the 
word better suits one who had been four days dead. Our Lord’s 
object was to silence this idle uproar. 


I5—2 
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53. KateyéXoy avrov. Literally, ‘were utterly deriding Him.’ 
‘To laugh to scorn’ is used by Shakespeare, e.g. 


‘‘Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn.” Macbeth, v. 5. 


54, [éxBadov dw mavras xal.] These words, being omitted by NB 
DLX, are probably interpolated here, from the other Synoptists. 
Our Lord could not feel the smallest sympathy for these simulated 
agonies of people, who (to this day) ‘‘ weep, howl, beat their breasts, 
and tear their hair according to contract” (Thomson, Land and Book, 
I. vii.) And further these solemn deeds required calm and faith, 
Acts ix. 40; 2 Kings iv. 33. 

autos S€ KpaTioas TIS XElpos ai’Tys. St Luke preserves this gentle 
detail, as well as the kind order to give her food. St Mark gives the 
two Aramaic words which our Lord used, “Talitha cumi!” On these 
occasions He always used the fewest possible words (vil. 14; John xi. 
43). 

1 tats. On this nominative, used instead of the vocative with im- 
perative, see note on x. 21; Matt. xxvii. 29. 


56. prdevi ciety. See on v.14. And as usual the injunction was 
probably unheeded. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. tots SHdexa. ABD, &. The Rec. adds pabyras avrod, but 
St Luke, St Mark, and St John used oi 6wWdexa absolutely. 

10. eis modtw Kadrovpévyy Brydcaisa. BLX, Copt. Sah. Ti. 
W.H. &c. [D has xounv.] The variants rose from two difficulties, 
(1) The copyists did not know of the Northern Bethsaida. (2) They 
were puzzled by the ‘desert place.’ See note. 

27. we. (Rec.) A more commonplace reading than airov, NBL, 
&e. 

38. émPrAdpar. The éiBd\ePov of Rec. rose from the infinitive 
being mistaken for an aor. imp. middle. 

54. ws kal ‘HXlas érotnoev. ACD La.[W.H]. It is omitted in 
NBL Vulg., but very probably for dogmatic reasons. 

55. Kal elrev...tpets. D. Rec. omitted by NABCL La. Ti, Pro- 
bably tampered with for dogmatic reasons. 

56. 6 yap vios...cacat. These words omitted by NABCD La. Ti, 
W.H. are almost certainly spurious, 


CH. IX. 1—6. Tue Mission or THE TWELyE. 


1. ovvKaderdpevos S€ Tovs SwSexa. The word ourcar. ‘calling 
them together,’ not merely mpockak. ‘calling them up to Him,’ indi- 
cates the special solemnity of the occasion. This was at the close of 
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the missionary journeys alluded to in Matt. ix. 35; Mk. vi. 6. St 
Matthew gives a touching reason for the mission of the Twelve. They 
were sent because Jesus pitied the multitude, who were like harassed 
and panting sheep without a shepherd, and like a harvest left un- 
reaped for want of labourers (Matt. ix. 36—38). The Apostles thus 
became, as their name implied, ‘emissaries’ (sheloochim), and this 
was an important step in their training. 


Stvapiv Kal éEovolav. Power (dvvauis) is the capacity, and au- 
thority (é£ovcia), the right to act. See x. 19; Rev. xiii. 7. 


él mdavtTa Ta Say.dvia. ‘Over all the demons.’ 


2. améotedcy avtovs. Two and two for their mutual comfort. 
Mik yi.-7. 


idoat tots aoGevets. ‘To heal the sick.’ There seems to be no 
essential difference intended between i@c@ar and @epamevey ‘to tend,’ 
which is the reading of some mss., unless it points to the curious fact 
mentioned by St Mark that they anointed the sick with oil (vi. 13; 
comp. James v. 14). 


3. elmev pos avtots. For a much fuller account of the in- 
structions given to the Twelve, see Matt. x. 5—15. Some of these are 
recorded by St Luke as given also to the Seventy, x. 1—16. 


pyte paBSov. So NAB &c. The plural may have been frivo- 
lously introduced by some copyist who wished to avoid an apparent 
discrepancy with Mk. vi. 8, ‘‘save a staff only.” St Matthew also 
says, ‘not even a staff.’ Minute and wholly unimportant as the 
variation would have been, it may turn on the fact that our Lord told 
them not specially to procure (uh xrjonoGe, Matt.) these things for the 
journey; or on the fact that speaking in Aramaic He used the phrase 
DX 3 (kee im), which might be explained ‘even if you have a staff it 
_ is unnecessary.’ Meanwhile the variations furnish an interesting 
proof of the independence of the three Synoptists. 


anypayv. A ‘wallet,’ a bag of kid’s skin carried over the shoulder to 
contain a few dates or other common necessaries. 1 Sam. xvii. 40. 
(Thomson, Land and Book, p. 355.) 


unte aptov. Which they usually took with them, vs. 13; Matt. 
Xvi. 7. 


pyre apyvpiov. Literally, ‘silver.’ St Luke uses the word be- 
cause it was the common metal for coinage among the Greeks. St 
Mark uses ‘copper,’ the common Roman coinage. 


pyre avd Sio0 xttavas. ‘Donot carry with you a second tunic or 
under-garment (ketoneth)’—which indeed is a rare luxury among poor 
Orientals. (See on ili. 11.) If they carried a second tunic at all they 
could only do so conveniently by putting it on (Mk. vi. 9). St Mark 
adds that they were to wear sandals, and St Matthew that they were 
not to have travelling shoes (vrodjuara). The general spirit of the 
instructions merely is, ‘Go forth in the simplest, humblest manner, 
with no hindrances to your movements and in perfect faith’; and this, 
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as history shews, has always been the method of the most successful 
missions. At the same time we must remember that the wants of the 
Twelve were very small (see on viii. 3) and were secured by the open 
hospitality of the East (Thomson, Land and Book, p. 346). For the 
distributive use of dvd see John ii. 6, dvd merpnras Sto; Mk. vi. 40, 
ava mevrnxovra. The éyew isa mixture of the indirect with the direct 
construction, as though the clause had begun with pydev aipew. It 
would be less natural to explain the infinitive as being here used for 
an imperative, or as an epexegetic infinitive—‘two coats apiece, to 
wear.’ See Winer, p. 332. 


4. eis av dv otklav etoéAOnte. After inquiring who were the wor- 
thiest people to receive them, Matt. x. 11, comp. infra x. 5—8. This 
injunction was meant to exclude fastidious and restless changes. 
St Luke omits the injunction (Matt. x. 5)—which was only temporary 
(Matt. xxviii. 19)—not to enter into Samaritan villages. 


5. Kal rov koviopréyv. See Acts xiii. 51, xviii. 6. The use of 
koviopTos for xéms is Hellenistic (LXX. Ex. ix. 9, &c.). It properly 
means ‘a dustcloud,’ and occurs only in this phrase, except in Acts 
Xxll. 23. 


ér avtovs. ‘Against them’; stronger than the av’ro?s of Mark, for 
it points to future judgment. 


6. Sujpxovto katd. ‘They went in all directions, from village to 
village.’ The xara is (like avd) distributive. 


evayyeAu{opevor. In vs. 2 we have xnpvocew, ‘to herald.’ 


Gepamretdovtes. In the other Evangelists exorcisms are prominent. 
Mk. vi. 13. The special object of the mission of the Twelve is plain 
from St Matthew. Our Lord had now been preaching for nearly a 
year in Galilee, and multitudes still thronged to Him. He knew that 
He would soon be compelled to retire, and He sent the Twelve to give 
one last opportunity to those who had heard Him. 


‘79, Herop’s ALARM. 
7. ‘“Hpoddns. Antipas. See iil. 1. 


Ta ywopeva wavTa. ‘All that was occurring.’ The words ‘by 
Him” of the Rec. are omitted by NBCDL. There seems to be a 
special reference to the work of the Twelve which made our Lord’s 
name more widely known. 


tro tiwev. To this opinion Herod’s guilty conscience made him 
sometimes incline, Mk. vi. 16. His alarm may have been intensified 
by the strong condemnation of his subjects, who, long afterwards, 
looked on his defeat by his injured father-in-law Aretas (Hareth) as a 
punishment for this crime (Jos. Antt. xvim. 5, §§ 1, 2). 


8. ‘Hdlas. In accordance with the prophecy of Mal.iv.5. The 
verb éddvy is used instead of qyépAn, because of Elijah’s translation 
to heaven. The Talmud is full of the expected appearance of Elijah, 
and of instances in which he shewed himself to eminent Rabbis. 
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TpopytTys Tis THv apxatwv. ‘Some prophet of those of old.’ Comp. 
vii. 16; Deut. xviii. 15; Num. xxiv. 17. The Jews thought that 
Jeremiah or one of the other great prophets (see vs. 19) might rise to 
herald the Messiah, John i. 21. See 2 Esdras ii. 10, 18, “‘ Tell my 
people...For thy help will I send my servants Isaiah and Jeremiah;” 
1 Mace. xiv. 41, ‘‘Simon should be high priest...wntil there arose a 
faithful prophet.’’ In 2 Mace. ii. 4—8, xv. 13—16, Jeremiah appears 
ina vision. It was believed that he would reveal the hiding-place of 
the Ark, Urim, and Sacred Fire. 


9. éy#. The addition of the éyw shews that it is emphatic, ‘I 
beheaded John.’ 


é{yre.. Herod did not merely desire (A. V.) to see Him, but made 
attempts to do so. This agrees with xxiii. 8, ‘‘he was desirous to see 
him of a long season.’’? St Luke may have heard particulars about 
Herod from Chuzas (vili. 3) when he was with St Paul at Caesarea 
Stratonis, or from Manaen at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). The curiosity of 
Herod about Jesus does not seem to have been aroused before this 
period. A half-alien tyrant such as Herod was, belonging to a detested 
house, is often little aware of what is going on among the people; but 
the mission of the Twelve in all directions, and therefore possibly to 
Tiberias, produced effects which reached his ears. His wish to see 
Jesus was not gratified till the day of the crucifixion ;—partly because 
our Lord purposely kept out of his reach, feeling for him a pure con- 
tempt (‘this fox,”’ xiii. 32), and for this among other reasons never 0 
much as entered the polluted and half-heathen streets of Herod’s new 
town of Tiberias (which partly covered the site of an old cemetery); 
and partly because, after the news of John’s murder, He seems at 
once to have withdrawn from all permanent work in Gennesareth. 
During the mission of the Twelve we infer that He made a journey 
alone to Jerusalem to the unnamed feast of John v. 1, probably the 
Feast of Purim. During this visit occurred the healing of the cripple 
at Bethesda. 


10—17. Ture FEEDING OF THE FiIvE THOUSAND. 


10. SunyyravTo atta goo, eroinoav. This brief and meagre 
record, to which nothing is added by the other Evangelists, contrasts 
so strongly with the joyous exultation of the Seventy over their suc- 
cess, that we are led to infer that the training of the Twelve was as 
yet imperfect, and their mission less successful than the subsequent 
one. 


tmexdpynoev kat idtay. The reasons—beside the natural need of 
the Twelve and of our Lord for rest—were (1) the incessant inter- 
ruptions from the multitude, which left them no leisure even to eat 
(Mk. vi. 31), and (2) (as we see from the context) the news of the 
murder of John the Baptist and Herod’s inquiries about Jesus. Per- 
haps we may add (3) the desire to keep in retirement the Paschal 
Feast which He could not now keep at Jerusalem. This event consti- 
tutes another new departure in the ministry of Christ. 
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[eis TOTO Epnpov moAews KaAOUpEvNS ByPcaida.] There are here great 
variations in the mss. and the best reading is eis 7oAw kadovupévqv 
Bylcaisd. The omission may be due to the fact that there was no 
‘“‘desert place’’ corresponding to this description near the only Bethsaida 
which was well-known to the copyists, viz. the little fishing suburb of 
Capernaum on the west of the lake (Bethsaida of Galilee, John xii. 21), 
Mk. vi. 45. This may also explain the variation of ‘village’ for ‘city.’ 
It is only in recent times that we have been made familiar with the 
existence of the other Bethsaida—Bethsaida Julias (Mk. viii. 22), at the 
north of the lake, another ‘House of Fish’ which had been recently 
beautified by Herod Philip (iii. 1) and named by him after the beau- 
tiful but profligate daughter of Augustus (Jos. Antt. xvm1. 2, § 1; 
B. J.u.§1). The ruins of this town still exist at Telui (a corruption 
of Tel Julias), and close by it is the green, narrow, secluded plain of 
El Batihah, which exactly answers to the description of the Evan- 
gelists. This important discovery, which explains several serious 
difficulties of this Gospel, is due to Reland (Palaest. p. 504), and 
shews us how easily difficulties would be removed if we knew all the 
facts. 


11. of 8 dyAou. The ensuing miracle is one of the few narrated by 
all four Evangelists, Matt. xiv. 13—33; Mk. vi. 30—52; John vi. 
1—21, and is most important from the power displayed, the doctrines 
symbolized (Christ the bread of life), and the results to which it led 
(John vi.). Combining the narratives, we see that the embarkation 
of Jesus to sail from Capernaum to the northern Bethsaida had been 
noticed by the people, and as it is only a sail of six miles they went 
on foot round the head of the lake to find Him. He had barely time 
to retire with His disciples to one of the hills when a crowd assem- 
bled on the little plain. This crowd was momentarily swelled by the 
throngs of pilgrims who paused to see the Great Prophet on their way 
to the approaching Passover at Jerusalem (John vi. 5), which Jesus 
Himself could not attend .without danger, owing to the outburst 
caused by the Sabbath healing of the cripple (John v. 1—16). To- 
wards afternoon He came down the hill to the multitude, to teach 
them and heal their sick. 


atodefdpevos avTovs. ‘Kindly receiving them’—weary as He was 
and much as He yearned for solitude. See note on yiii, 40. 


12. KAtvew. ‘To decline.’ 


ot Sa5exa. They were afraid that when once the brief twilight 
was over, the famished multitude might lose their way or come to 
harm, and some calamity happen which would give a fresh handle 
against Jesus. John alone tells us that He had compassionately 
suggested the difficulty to Philip, watching with gentle irony the 
trial of his faith; and that Philip despairingly said that it would 
cost more than 200 denarii (as we might say £20, i.e. the day’s wages 
of 200 people; see on vii. 41) to procure them even a minimum of 
food. Philip was ‘‘of Bethsaida,”’ but this had nothing to do with 
our Lord’s speaking to him, for he belonged to the western Bethsaida. 
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émoitiopcv. ‘A store of provision,’ as in Xen. Anab. vit. 1, § 9. 
It is a classic word, but an dmaé Neyduevoy in the N.T. 


13. mdcloy 7 mévre dpTor kal ixOdes S¥0. The contraction is an 
anakoluthon, for eiciv refers to dpro, not to mrelov 7, which must be 
regarded as a sort of parenthetic addition. Compare Num. xi. 22. 
It was Andrew who first mentioned this fact in a tentative sort of 
way. The little boy (a:dapiov) who carried them seems to have been 
in attendance on the Apostles; evidently this was the food which 
they had brought for their own supply, and it proves their simplicity 
of life, for barley loaves (John vi. 9) are the food of the poor (2 Kings 
iv, 42; Judg. vii. 18; Ezek. iv. 9, xiii. 19). 


el pate tropevOévres ets adyopdowpev. ‘Unless perchance we 
should ourselves go and procure.’ Ei with the subjunctive is very rare 
and archaic in Attic prose. It simply means ‘if, apart from all con- 
ditions.’ See my Brief Greek Syntax, § 201 n. In the N.T. it 
only occurs in 1 Cor, ix. 11, e7...0epicwuevr, xiv. 5, ef un drepunved’y. 
Here Winer regards it as a sort of deliberative subjunctive not really 
dependent on ed (‘ unless—are we to go and buy?’). 


14. mevtaxioy(Aor. ‘Besides women and children,” Matt. 
xiv. 21. These would probably not be numerous, and would not (in 
accordance with Hastern usage) sit down with the men, but would 
stand apart. 


KAiolas ava mevtyKovTa. ‘In companies about fifty each.’ The 
accusative is attributive, in apposition with the meaning of the verb, 
Winer, p. 244. The vivid details of Mark shew the eyewitness of St 
Peter. He compares them to parterres of flowers (mpacvat mpactal, ‘by 
garden beds’) as they sat on the green grass in their bright Oriental 
robes of red and blue and yellow. St Luke’s word, xd\vcias, means 
literally in dining-parties, from xdola, ‘a couch.’ It therefore resem- 
bles the cuuréc.a cupréo.a of St Mark. St Luke passes over the ydpros 
modus (John), xAwpds x. (Mk.), xdprou (Matt.). The details would be 
more striking to Jews. This systematic arrangement made it easy 
to tell the number of the multitude. 


16. KaréxAXacev kal é5fS0v. The ‘brake’ is in the aorist and the 
‘gave’ in the imperfect, and although it is a useless presumption to 
inquire into the mode of this most remarkable miracle, these two 
words give us this detail only,—that it took place between the act of 
breaking and the continuous distribution. But ‘‘ Falleret momento 
visum...Hist quod non erat; videtur quod non intelligitur” (Hilary). 
The marvel lay in the Doer, not in the deed. Aug. 


17. KA\aocpatwy. Compare 2 Kings iv. 43, 44. These were col- 
lected by the order of Jesus, who thus strikingly taught that waste- 
fulness even of miraculous plenty is entirely alien to the divine 
administration. 


Kodior Sé8exa. Probably wicker-baskets (salsilloth, Jer. vi. 9). 
Every Jew carried such a basket about with him to avoid the chance 
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of his food contracting any Levitical pollution in heathen places 
(Juv. Sat. m1. 14, vr. 542). The baskets used at the miracle of the 
four thousand were large rope-baskets, ‘frails’ (emupides). The accu- 
racy with which each word is reserved for its own proper miracle by 
all the narrators is remarkable. 


At this point there is a considerable gap in the continuity of St 
Luke’s narrative. He omits the amazement of the multitude which 
made it likely that they would seize Jesus to make Him king; His 
compelling His reluctant disciples to sail back towards the other—the 
western—Bethsaida; the gradual dismissal of the multitude; His 
flight (pevyer, John vi. 15, &) to the hill top to escape those who still 
lingered, and to pray alone; the gathering of the storm; the walking 
on the sea; the failure of Peter’s faith; the very memorable discourse 
at Capernaum, intended to teach what was the true bread from heaven, 
and to dissipate the material expectations of the popular Messianism ; 
the crisis of offence caused by these hard sayings; the dispute with the 
Pharisees on the question of the Oral Law or Tradition of the Elders ; 
the deepening opposition and the one great day of conflict and rupture 
with the Pharisees (which St Luke appears to relate out of chrono- 
logical order in xi.); the flight among the heathen as far as Tyre and 
Sidon; the incident of the Syrophoenician woman; the feeding of the 
four thousand; the return to Galilee and demand for a sign; the 
sailing away; the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees; and 
the healing of a blind man at Bethsaida Julias during His second 
journey northwards. These must be sought for in Matt. xiv.—xvi. 12; 
Mk. vi. 45—viul. 80; John vi. For my view of them, and their se- 
quence, I may perhaps be allowed to refer the reader to my Life of 
Christ, 1. 403—11. 9. . 


18—22. Str Prerer’s Conression. CuHrist PropHesies His DratH 
AND RESURRECTION. 


18. Katd povas. ‘In private,’ as the context shews. 


of dxAov. ‘The multitudes’; those whom Jesus had taught and 
healed and fed, or those who seem to have been always at no great 
distance. The two other Evangelists place this memorable scene in 
the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi. His life at this epoch had 
come to resemble a continuous flight. He did not enter Caesarea 
Philippi. He always avoided towns (with the single exception of 
Jerusalem), probably from His love for the sights and sounds of 
nature, and His dislike for the crowded squalor and worldly absorp- 
tion of town-communities; and He specially avoided these Hellenic 
and hybrid cities (Jos. Vit. 13), with their idolatrous ornaments and 
corrupted population. This event may well be regarded as the cul- 
minating point in His ministry. He had now won the deliberate faith 
and conviction of those who had lived in close intercourse with Him, 
and who, in continuation of His ministry, were to evangelize the 
world. See Matt. xvi. 13—21; Mk, viii. 27—31. The depth and 
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sincerity of the confession was more strongly tested by the fact that 
it was made, not in the joyous spring of the Galilean ministry, but in 
the year of persecution which drove our Lord into semi-heathen 
districts. 


etvar. ‘That I, the Son of man,am?” Matt. xvi. 13. 


19. “Iwavvynv tov Bamrticryv. See on vss. 7—9. The answer of 
the Apostles shewed the sad truth that Jesus had come to His own 
possessions and His own people received Him not; that the Light had 
shined in the darkness, and the darkness had not comprehended it. 
He had not come to force belief, but to win conviction. He had never 
even openly proclaimed His Messiahship, but left His works to speak 
for Him. God’s method is not to ensure faith by violence; as the 
Fathers say, ‘‘Force is alien to God” (Bia éxOpdv Oe). 


dAAot S€. Some of the disciples told Jesus that the multitudes took 
Him for John the Baptist; others of them that they took Him for 
Elijah, &c. 


20. tov Xpiorov tov Geov. ‘The Anointed, the Messiah, of God.’ 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” Matt. xvi. 16. St 
Mark merely says ‘“‘ the Christ.” ‘The Lord’s Christ,” 11.26. After the 
estranging speech at Capernaum our Lord had asked, “Will ye also 
go away?’ and then St Peter’s answer had been ‘we have believed 
and recognised that thou art the Holy One of God,’ John vi. 69 
(NBCDL, &c.). Nathanael had recognised Him as “the Son of 
God”’ and ‘‘the King of Israel.’? Later, Martha confessed Him as 
“the Christ, the Son of God,’ John xi, 27. But now for the first 
time the revealed mystery was openly recognised and confessed. St 
Luke omits the blessing of St Peter, which whatever may be its exact 
meaning, at any rate can have conferred on him no sort of primacy or 
superior authority among the Apostles. See xxii, 24—26; Matt. 
xviii. 1; John xxi. 19—23; Gal. ii, 9, 11, &c. 


21. prdevi A€yewv. For these perhaps among other reasons:— 
1. Because His work was not yet finished. 2. Because as yet their 
faith was very weak and their knowledge very partial. 3. Because 
they had not yet received the Holy Spirit to give power to their testi- 
mony. 4. Because the public proclamation of the truth would have 
precipitated the workings of God’s foreordained plan (rpé@eors, Eph. 
i. 9, iii. 11). The Messianic errors and confusions of the day were so 
numerous that, as Riggenbach says, ‘‘ Jesus was obliged at once to 
reveal and to veil Himself, to kindle and to cover the flame.” 


22. moka wabeiv. It was necessary at once to dissipate the crude 
Messianic conceptions of earthly splendour and victory in which they 
had been brought up, and to substitute the truth of a suffering for 
that of a triumphant Messiah, 


dwé. ‘At the hand of,’ xvii. 25; Winer, p. 388. The word d7o- 
dokiwacOjAvac implies deliberate examination and rejection. “Amd in 
later Greek tends to displace v7o. 


& 
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tmperPuTépwv...apx lepéwv...ypaypatéwv. i.e. by each of the three 
great sections which formed the Jewish Sanhedrin; by all who up to 
that time had been looked upon as religious authorities in the nation. 


atoxtavOnvat. The Epic aorist éxrd@yv becomes éxrdvOny in late 
Greek. The mode of death, and the delivery to the Gentiles, were 
culminating horrors which He mercifully kept back till the last 
journey to Jerusalem, Matt. xx. 19. Hitherto He had only spoken of 
His death in dim and distant intimations, John ii. 19, ili. 14, vi. 51. 
His revelation of it was progressive, as they were able to bear it. 
Matt. ix. 15, x. 38; John 1, 14; Matt. xvi. 4, 21, xvii. 22, xx, 18, 
xxv 2. 


éyepSyjvar. In vs. 45 St Luke shews us (as events proved) how 
entirely they failed to attach any distinct meaning to these words, 
Mark ix, 10. 


23—27. Tur Cross AND THE KINGDOM. 


23. mpos mavras. The word ‘“all” implies the fact mentioned by 
St Mark (viii. 34), that before continuing His discourse He called up 
to Him the multitudes who were at a little distance. St Luke here 
omits the presumption and rebuke of St Peter, which is alone sufficient 
to dispose of the unworthy theory of some German theologians that 
he writes with an animus against St Peter, or with some desire to 
disparage his position. 


tov oravpov. A dim intimation of the still unrevealed imminence 
of His crucifixion, and a continuance of the lesson that to follow 
Christ meant not earthly gain but entire self-sacrifice, xiv. 26, 27; 
Acts xiv. 22. 


Kad’ npéepav. ‘For thy sake we are killed all the day long,” Rom. 
vill. 36. ‘I die daily,” 1 Cor. xv. 31. This addition is found only in 
St Luke. 


24. Os yap dv 6€\y «.7.A. The words imply whosoever shall make 
it his main will to save his life. See by way of comment the fine 
fragment (probably) of a very early Christian hymn in 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 
and observe that ~Yvy}) means the natural, animal life of which the 
main interests are in the earth. This rule of voluntary self-abnegation 
as the basis of the Christian life is so important that our Lord re- 
peated it several times, xvii. 33; Matt. x. 39; John xii. 25. 


25. Kepdyoas TOV Kdopov Sdov K.T.A. It was by the constant re- 
petition of this verse that Ignatius Loyola won the life-long devotion 
of St Francis Xavier. 


éavTov St dtrodécas 7 Cnpiw%els. ‘Destroy himself, and suffer loss.’ 
26. émravocyvvOnoetar. Compare xii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 8, 12, ii. 12. 
Tovs éuovs (omitting Adyous), ‘my followers,’ is the reading of D, but 
the parallel passage, Mk. viii. 35, seems to shew that it is not correct. 


27. aAdnPes. St Luke more generally has ém’ adnelas, but see 
xii. 41, xxi. 3, 
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airod. Here. Seecriticalnote. It is an adverb formed by a gen. of 
place like ov, wrod, &c. See note on v. 19, xix. 4. 


yetowvra. Savarov. In the Arabian poem, Antar, Death is repre- 
sented as slaying men by handing them a cup of poison. This was a 
common Eastern metaphor. 


tHv Bactdelay Tov Qcov. St Mark (ix. 1) adds ‘‘coming in power.” 
St Matthew (xvi. 28) says, ‘till they see the Son of man coming in His 
Kingdom.” It is clear that the primary reference of these words was 
to the three Apostles who, within a week of that time, were to witness 
the Transfiguration. So it seems to be understood in 2 Pet. i. 16, and 
by our Translators, who separate this verse to preface the narrative of 
the Transfiguration in Markix.1. The significance of the ‘‘kingdom”’ 
was therefore mainly spiritual, and the verse has an important bearing 
on the prophecies of the Second Advent (see Matt. xxiv. 14, 15, 30). 
It was again fulfilled at the Resurrection and Ascension; and in 
the person of one disciple—St John—it was fulfilled when he lived to 
witness the close of the Old Dispensation in the destruction of Jeru- 

salem. 


28—36. Tuer TRANSFIGURATION. 


28. aoel tpépor oxTs, This is not a case of the schema Pin- 
daricum where a singular verb (éyévero) is attached to a plural sub- 
stantive. The woel nuépar x7 is a sort of parenthetic clause without 
regular connexion. See Matt. xvii. 1—13; Mark ix. 2—13. This is 
merely the inclusive reckoning which St Luke saw in his written 
sources, and means exactly the same thing as “after six days” in 
Mark ix. 2. (This explains Matt. xxvii. 63.) 


wapakaBav. ‘The solemnity of this special choice is marked in the 
other Gospels by the additional word dvadépe:, ‘‘He leads them up” 
Met oxxtv. OL), Matt. xxvi. 37. 


Tlérpov kal’ Iadvvyv kal ’IdkwBov. See vi. 14, viii.51. The object 
of this occasion was to fill their souls with a vision which should 
support their faith amid the horrors which they afterwards witnessed. 


eis TO Opos. ‘Into the mountain.’ The others say ‘into a lofty 
mountain.’ There can be little doubt that Mount Hermon (Jebel esh 
Sheikh) is intended, in spite of the persistent, but perfectly baseless 
tradition which points to Tabor. For (i) Mount Hermon is easily 
within six days’ reach of Caesarea Philippi, and (ii) could alone be 
called a ‘‘lofty mountain” (being 10,000 feet high) or ‘‘the mountain,” 
when the last scene had been at Caesarea. Further, (iii) Tabor at 
that time in all probability was (Jos. B. J. 1. 8, § 7, Vit. 37), as from 
time immemorial it had been (Josh. xix. 12), an inhabited and fortified 
place, wholly unsuited for a scene so solemn; and (iv) was moreover 
in Galilee, which is excluded by Mark ix. 30. “The mountain” is 
indeed the meaning of the name ‘‘Hermon,”’ which being already 
consecrated by Hebrew poetry (Ps. exxxiii. 3, and under its old names 
of Sion and Sirion, or ‘breastplate,’ Deut. iv. 48, ili. 9; Cant. iv. 8), 
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was well suited for the Transfiguration by its height, seclusion, and 
snowy splendour. 


tmpocevgac0ar. The characteristic addition of St Luke. That this 
awtul scene took place at night, and therefore that He ascended the 
mountain in the evening, is clear from vss. 32, 33: comp. vi. 12. It 
is also implied by the allusions to the scene in 2 Pet. i. 18, 19. 


29. é& to mporedyerOar. The inquiry whether this heavenly 
brightness came from within, or—as when the face of Moses shone— 
by reflection from communion with God, seems irreverent and idle; 
but we may say that the two things are practically one. 


TO €l60s TOU Topocwmov. ‘His face did shine as the sun,’ Matt. 
xvi. 2. It is interesting to see how St Luke avoids the word ‘He was 
metamorphosed’ which is used by the other Synoptists. He was 
writing for Greeks, in whose mythology that verb was vulgarised by 
foolish associations. 


etactpdtmreyv. Literally, ‘lightning forth, as though from some 
inward radiance. St Matthew compares the whiteness of His robes 
to the light (xvii. 2), St Mark to the snow (ix. 3), and St Luke in this 
word to the lightning. See Johni. 14; Ps. civ. 2; Hab. iii. 4. 


30. Motors kat “Hilas. The great Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet, of whom we are told that God buried the one (Deut. xxxiv. 6) 
and the other had passed to heaven in a chariot of fire (2 Kings ii. 1, 
11). The two were the chief representatives of the Old Dispensation. 
The former had prophesied of Christ (Acts i. 22; Deut. xviii. 18); of 
the latter it had been prophesied that he should be His forerunner. 
“The end of the Law is Christ; Law and Prophecy are from the 
Word; and things which began from the Word, cease in the Word.” 
St Ambrose. 


31. trv e€odov. ‘Departure’—a very unusual word for death, 
which also occurs in this connexion in 2 Pet. i. 15 (comp. exitus). 
The reading ddéav, ‘glory,’ though known to St Chrysostom, is only 
supported by a few cursives. @£060s is, as Bengel says, a very weighty 
word, involving His passion, cross, death, resurrection, and ascension. 
The same sense is found in Jos. Antt. Iv. 8, § 2. See too Wisd. iii. 2, 
‘‘their departure is taken for misery.” Id. vii. 6. Comp. eicodos in Acts 
xl. 24. 

év Iepovoadnp. The murderers of the Prophets, xiii. 33. 


32. ‘Yoav BeBapypévor tava Siaypnyopycavtes S€. ‘Had been 
heavy with sleep; but on fully awaking.’ The word dcaypyyopjoarres 
does not here mean ‘haying kept awake,’ but (to give the full force of. . 
the compound and aorist) suddenly starting into full wakefulness. 
They started up, wide awake after heavy sleep, in the middle of the 
vision. For BeBapnuévor comp. Matt, xxvi. 43. 


33. év To Staxwpl{er Oar attots. As they ‘ were parting.’ 
*Emotdara. Matt. Kipe. Mk, ‘PaSpsi. 
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KoAdév éotiv K.7.A. It is an excellent thing, or ‘it is best’ (cf. Matt. 
xvii. 4, xxvi. 24). 

okyvas. Like the little wattled booths (succoth), which the Israelites 
made for themselves at the Feast of Tabernacles. The use of cxjvopa 
in 2 Pet. i. 18 (Matt. xvii. 4) is another sign that the mind of the 
writer was full of this scene. 


prj elSds. ‘Because he knew not.’ ‘The subjective negative gives 
the reason for his words. Not knowing that the spectacle on Calvary 
was to be more transcendent and divine than that of Hermon; not 
knowing that the old was passing away and all things becoming new ; 
not knowing that Jesus was not to die with Moses and Elijah on either 
side, but between two thieves. 


34. vepéedn. “A bright cloud,” Matt. xvii. 5. Possibly the 
Shekinah, or cloud of glory (see on 1. 35), which was the symbol of 
the Divine Presence (Ex. xxxili. 9; 1 Kings viii. 10). If a mere 
mountain cloud had been intended, there would have been no reason 
for their fear. 


avtovs. This reading implies that the Apostles also were over- 
shadowed by the cloud of glory. The less attested éxeivous of Rec. 
implies that it only overspread Jesus, and Moses, and Elias. 


35. dwvry. 2 Pet.i.17, 18. As in two other instances in our Lord’s 
ministry, iii. 22; John xii. 28. The other Synoptists add that at this 
Voice they fell prostrate, and, on Jesus touching them, suddenly 
raised their eyes and looked all around them, to find no one there but 
Jesus. 


6 ék\eAeypévos. ‘My chosen Son’ (NBL). Cf. xxiii, 35; Is. xlii.1. 


3 ~ 3 , . ° 
avtov axkovere. The special importance of the words, as a 
Messianic confirmation, may be seen in Deut. xvii. 15. 


36. éofynoav. Until after the resurrection, in accordance with the 
express command of Jesus given them as they were descending the 
hill, Matt. xvii. 9. During the descent there also occurred the 
conversation about Elijah and John the Baptist. (Matt. xvii. 9—138 ; 
Mk. ix. 9—13.) It is remarkable that the only other allusion to the 
Transfiguration is in 2 Pet. i. 18. 


37—48. Tur Demoniac Boy. Tuer Lesson or MEEENESS. 


37. TH éEqs Hpépa. Proving that the Transfiguration took place at 
night: see on vs. 28 

Sxos Todds. St Mark records their ‘‘amazement” at seeing Him 
—perhaps due to some lingering radiance and majesty which clung to 
Him after the Transfiguration. (Comp. Ex. xxxiv. 30.) They had 
been surrounding a group of the scribes, who were taunting the 
disciples with their failure to cure the lunatic boy. 


38. aro Tov 6xAov. ‘From the crowd.’ 
AvsacKkare, ‘Teacher’ or ‘Rabbi.’ 
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emiPrear. See critical note. It is 1st aor. infin., not imperat. 
middle. The middle of the verb does not occur. 


povoyevys pot éorly. See on vill. 42. 


39. mvevpa AapBave. adrdv. This was the supernatural aspect of 
his deafness, epilepsy, and madness. St Matthew gives the natural 
aspect when he says, ‘‘ he isa lunatic, and sore vexed, &c.” xvii. 15. 


40. ovk 7duvyPyoav. Jesus afterwards, at their request, told 
them the reason of this, which was their deficient faith. Matt. xvii. 
19—21. 


41. °Q. yeved daruoros x.t.A. Doubtless the Spirit of Jesus was 
wrung by the contrast—so immortally portrayed in the great picture 
of Raphael—between the peace and glory which He had left on the 
mountain, and this scene of weak faith, abject misery, and bitter 
opposition—faltering disciples, degraded sufferers, and wrangling 
scribes. For dSveorpappévy see Acts xx. 30; Phil. i. 15. 


tws Tote ropa mpos vpds. ‘‘He was hastening to His Father, yet 
could not go till He had led His disciples to faith. Their slowness 
troubled Him.” Bengel. 


42. emetiwnoev k.t.A. See the fuller details and the memorable 
cry of the poor father in Mk, ix. 21—24, The child had been rendered 
deaf and dumb by his possession; in the last paroxysm he wallowed 
on the ground foaming, and then lay as dead till Jesus raised him by 
the hand. Interesting parallels to these strange and horrible paroxysms 
in a condition which may well be ascribed to demoniac possession 
may be found in a paper on Demoniacs by Mr Caldwell, Contemp. 
Rev., Feb. 1876. The boy’s ‘possession’ seems on its natural side to 
have been the deadliest and intensest form of epileptic lunacy which 
our Lord had ever healed, and one far beyond the power of the real or 
pretended Jewish exorcisms. Hence the words of Jesus were peculiarly 
emphatic, Mk. ix, 25. 


43. ty peyahadrynt. ‘Majesty.’ 2 Pet.i.16. Vulg. ‘magnitudine.’ 

Oavpafovrwv. The power of the last miracle had rekindled some of 
their Messianic enthusiasm. Jesus had now reached the northern 
limits of Palestine, and—apparently through bypaths, and with the 
utmost secrecy—was retracing His steps, perhaps along the western 
bank of the Jordan, to Galilee, Matt. xvii. 22; Mk. ix. 30. 


etrrev. The imperfects in Mk. ix. 31 shew that these warnings of 
His approaching betrayal, death, and resurrection now formed a 
constant topic of His teaching. 


44. pé\Ae trapadlSoc8ar. ‘Is about to be delivered’ (i.e. very 
soon). . 


45. nyvoovv. This permanent ignorance and incapacity, so humbly 
avowed, should be contrasted with the boldness and fulness of their 
subsequent knowledge. It furnishes one of the strongest proofs of 
the change wrought in them by the Resurrection and the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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Tmapakekaduppevoy. ‘Veiledover.’ It was not yet for them revealed, 
i.e. seen with the veil removed. The word is an amaé Neydmevov 
im Nok. 


tva py atcbwvrar aitd. Notas in the A. V. ‘ that they perceived it 
not,’ but as in the R. V. ‘that they should not perceive it.’ The tva 
represents the divine purpose. 


46. Siadoyiopds. ‘A dispute.’ 


vo. The article is inapposition to the whole question. Comp. 
Mk. ix. 43. 


tis av ely pelfov attav. ‘Who of them should be the greatest’ 
(comp. vs. 48) not as Weiss takes it, ‘Who should be greater than they.’ 
Their jealous ambition had been kindled partly by false Messianic 
hopes, partly perhaps by the recent distinction bestowed on Peter, 
James, and John. Observe how little Christ’s words to Peter had 
been understood to confer on him any special preeminence! This 
unseemly dispute was again stirred up at the Last Supper, xxii. 24— 
26. Godet sees in Matt. xviii. 15—22 an indication that very bitter 
feelings had arisen on this occasion. 


47. des. He asked the subject of their dispute, and when shame 
kept them silent, He sat down, and calling a little child, made the 
Twelve stand around while He taught this solemn lesson. 


mavdiov. This could not have been the future martyr St Ignatius, 
as legend says (Niceph. 11. 3), probably by an erroneous inference 
from his name of Christophoros or Theophoros, which was derived 
from his telling Trajan that he carried God in his heart (see Ep. ad 
Smyrn. 11. which is of very doubtful genuineness, and Kus. H. L. 
iI. 38). 


48. © YOp uKpOTEpOS ev Tac W ipiv tmdpxev. ‘He whose position is 
least among you all.’ Comp. Matt. xxiii. 11,12. He perhaps added 
the memorable words about offending His little ones. Matt. xviii. 
6—10; Lk. xvii. 2. 


ovTds éoriv péyas. ‘He (emphatic) is great’ (NABCLX), not ‘shall 
be’ but is. 


49—50. Tur ToLERANCE OF JESUS. 


! 
49. aroxpilels 8&6 "Iwdvyns elev. Mk. ix. 3883—41. This sudden 
question seems to have been suggested by the words ‘in my name,’ 
which Jesus had just used. 


etl To ovdpatl cov ekBadrAovTa Sausdvia. It was common among 
the Jews to attempt exorcism by many different methods; see on iv. 
35, 41; vili. 32. This unknown person—like the sons of Sceva in 
Acts xix. 13, 14, but evidently in a more faithful spirit—had found 
that the name of Jesus was more powerful. Specimens of Jewish 
exorcisms are given in the Jewish Book of Jubilees, and in Shabbath, 
67; Pesachim, f. 112 a, b; see too Tobit vi. 16,17; Jos. B. J. vit. 
6, § 3. 
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éxodvoapev adtov. The other reading éxwdvouev might mean ‘ we 
tried to prevent him.’ Compare the jealous zeal of Joshua against 
Eldad and Medad, and the truly noble answer of Moses, Numb. xi. 
27—29. 


StL ovK akoAovGe? ne’ Foy. This touch of intolerant zeal is quite 
in accordance with the natural disposition which shews itself in the 
incident of vs. 54; and with the legend that St John rushed out of a 
bath in which he saw the heretic Cerinthus. It was this burning 
temperament that made him a ‘Son of Thunder.”’? The wera is re- 
dundant, but like cvy is often used even in classic writers with verbs 
of following, just as in Latin we find comitari cum in inscriptions. 
Every synthetic language tends to become analytic, as the delicacy 
of its inflexions is obliterated by use. ’AxodovGety é7icw is a Hebraism. 
Matt. x. 38. 


50. pr kwdvere. The present-imperfect tense, ‘Do not be for 
hindering him.’ 

8s yap ovK goriy Kad” dpov, dtp tpov éorly. Cf. Phil. i.18. The 
complementary but not contradictory truth to this is, *‘ He who is not 
with me is against me,” Matt. xii. 30. Both are true in different 
circumstances. Neutrality is sometimes as deadly as opposition 
(Judg. v. 23); it is sometimes as effectual as aid (Sueton. Jul. Caes. 
75). See Vinet, La tolérance et Vintolérance de VEvangile (Discours, 
p. 268). Renan calls these ‘‘ two irreconcilable rules of proselytism, 
and a contradiction evoked by a passionate struggle.” Guizot ex- 
presses his astonishment at so frivolous a criticism, and calls them 
two contrasted facts which everyone must have noticed in the course 
of an active life. ‘‘ Les deux assertions, loin de se contredire, peu- 
vent étre également vraies, et Jésus-Christ en les exprimant a parlé 
en observateur sagace, non en moraliste qui donne les préceptes.”’ 
Méditations, p. 229. 

It is a great pity that the chapter does not end at this verse; since 
it closes another great section in our Lord’s ministry—the epoch of 
opposition and flight. A new phase of the ministry begins at vs. ol. 


Cuaps. IX. 51—X Vili a 


This section forms a great episode in St Luke, which may be called 
the departure for the final conflict, and is identical with the journey 
(probably to the Feast of the Dedication, John x. 22) which is partially 
touched upon in Matt. xviii.—xx. 16 and Mk. x. 1—31. It contains 
many incidents recorded by this Evangelist alone, and though the 
recorded identifications of time and place are vague, yet they all point 
(ix. 51, xili. 22, xvil. 11, x. 38) to a slow, solemn, and public progress 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, of which the events themselves are often 
grouped by subjective considerations. So little certain is the order 
of the separate incidents, that one writer (Rev. W. Stewart) has made 
an ingenious attempt to shew that it is determined by the alphabetic 
arrangement of the leading Greek verbs (dyamday, x. 25—28, 29—37, 
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38—42; airetv, xi. 1—4, 5, 8, 9—13, &c.). Canon Westcott arranges 
the order thus: The Rejection of the Jews foreshewn; Preparation, 
ix. 43—xi. 13; Lessons of Warning, xi. 14—xiil. 9; Lessons of Pro- 
gress, xiii. 10—xiv. 24; Lessons of Discipleship, xiv. 25—xvii. 10; 
the Coming End, xvii. 10—xviii. 30. 

The order of events after ‘the Galilaean spring’ of our Lord’s 
ministry on the plain of Gennesareth seems to have been this: After 
the period of flight among the heathen or in countries which were 
only semi-Jewish, of which almost the sole recorded incident is the 
healing of the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman (Matt. xv. 21 
—28) He returned to Peraea and fed the four thousand. He then 
sailed back to Gennesareth, but left it in deep sorrow on being met 
by the Pharisees with insolent demands for a sign from heaven. 
Turning His back once more on Galilee, He again travelled north- 
wards; healed a blind man at Bethsaida Julias; received St Peter’s 
great confession on the way to Caesarea Philippi; was transfigured ; 
healed the demoniac boy; rebuked the ambition of the disciples 
by the example of the little child; returned for a brief rest in Caper- 
naum, during which occurred the incident of the Temple Tax; then 
journeyed to the Feast of Tabernacles, in the course of which journey 
occurred the incidents so fully narrated by St John (Jchn vii. 1—x. 
21). The events and teachings in this great section of St Luke seem 
to belong mainly, if not entirely, to the two months between the hasty 
return of Jesus to Galilee and His arrival in Jerusalem, two months 
afterwards, at the Feast of Dedication ;—a period respecting which 
St Luke must have had access to special sources of information. 

For fuller discussion of the question I must refer to my Life of 
Christ, 11. 89—150. 


Cu, IX. 51—56. ReEesEcTED BY THE SAMARITANS. A LESSON OF 
TOLERANCE. 


51. (éyévero St) év TO GOupTANpoveT bar Tds rpépas THS dvadryp pews 
avtov. ‘When the days of His Assumption were drawing near’ 
(literally, were being fulfilled). It is not (as Meyer takes it) ‘were 
completed,’ which would be rAncOfva as in il. 21. Comp. Acts ii. 1. 
Wyclif, «‘ Whilst the days were accomplishing.’’? St Luke thus clearly 
marks the arrival of a final stage of our Lord’s ministry. ‘‘ His pas- 
sion, cross, death, and grave were coming on, but through them all 
Jesus looked to the goal, and the style of the Evangelist imitates His 
feelings,’ Bengel.. The word avd\yYs means the Ascension (in Eccl. 
Latin, Assumptio). So dvekjdby of Kljah and of our Lord, 2 K, ii. 
mie Wik, xvi. 19; Acts 1. 2;11, &c.; 1 Tim. in. 16... The subst. is in 
the N. T. an amaé deyouevoy in this sense, but is found in J'estam. 
x11. Patr. The peculiarity of the expressions seems to point to the 
solemnity of the crisis, comp. Mk. x. 32. 


Kal autos. ‘ He Himself also.’ 


TO TpdgwTov avToU éotrpioev. Jer, xxi. 10; 2K. xii. 17 (LXX,), 
and especially Is. 1.7. The phrase shews that St Luke is using an 
Aramaic document (ix. xxxiii. 14). 


16—2 
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52. aréorekey ayyédouvs. Some think that they were two of 
the Seventy disciples; others that they were James and John. 


els KépyvY Bapaptrav. On the way to Judaea from Galilee He 
wouid doubtless avoid Nazareth, and therefore His road probably lay 
over Mount Tabor, past little Hermon (see vii. 11), past Nain, En-dor, 
and Shunem. ‘The first Samaritan village at which He would arrive 
would be Ln Gannim (Fountain of Gardens), now Jenin (2 K. ix. 27), 
a pleasant village at the first pass into the Samaritan hills. The in- 
habitants are still described as ‘‘fanatical, rude, and rebellious” 
(Ihomson, Land and Book, 11. xxx.). The Samaritans are not men- 
tioned in St Mark, and only once in St Matthew (x. 5). 


Gore éTounacar avTa. The wore is one of the many analytic 
expressions (being here intended to help out the force of the 
infinitive) which mark the decadence of language. wore gradually 
acquires some of the final (telic) force which wa loses. As He was 
now accompanied not only by the Twelve, but by a numerous multi- 
tude of followers, His unannounced arrival would have caused em- 
barrassment. But, further than this, He now openly avowed Himself 
as the Christ. 


53. ovx édé€avro aitév. The aorist implies that they at once 
rejected Him. The Samaritans had shewn themselves heretofore not 
ill-disposed (John iv. 39), and St Luke himself delights to record 
favourable notices of them (x. 33, xvii. 18). - But (i) there was always 
a recrudescence of hatred between the Jews and the Samaritans at 
the recurrence of the annual feasts, (ii) Their national jealousy 
would not allow them to receive a Messiah whose goal was not Gerizim, 
but Jerusalem, (ii) They would not sanction the passage of a mul- 
titude of Jews through their territory, since the Jews frequently 
(though not always, Jos. Antt. xx. 6, § 1) chose the other route on the 
Kast of the Jordan. 


vo Tedcwtrov aitrod yv mopevdpevov. This again is a strange 
Hebraic form of expression, taken from the LXX. 2 Sam. xvii. 11. 


eis “lepoveadyp. This national hatred between Jews and Sama- 
ritans (John iv. 9) still continues, and at the present day it is mainly 
due to the fanaticism of the Jews. In our Lord’s day the Jews called 
the Samaritans ‘ Cuthites’ (2 K. xvii. 24), aliens (xvii. 18), ‘ that fool- 
ish people that dwell in Sichem’ (Heclus. 1. 25, 26), and other oppro- 
brious names. They accused them of continuous idolatry (2 K. xvii.), 
and charged them with false fire-signals, and with having polluted the 
Temple by scattering 1t with dead men’s bones (Jos, Antt. xx. 6, § 1, 
xvi. 2, § 2; B. J. 1.12, § 3). No doubt originally their Monotheism 
was very hybrid, being mixed up with five heathen religions (2 K. 
xvii. 38, xix. 37); but they had gradually laid aside idolatry, and it 
was as much a calumny of the ancient Jews to charge them with the 
worship of Rachel’s amulets (Gen. xxxv. 4) as for modern Jews to call 
them ‘worshippers of the pigeon’ (Frankl. Jews in the East, 11. 334), 
But the deadly exacerbation between the two nations, which began 
after the Exile (Ezr. iv. 1—10; Nehem. iv. 1—16, vi.), had gone on 
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increasing by perpetual collision since the building of the Temple on 
Gerizim by Sanballat and the renegade priest Manasseh (Neh. xiii. 
28; Jos. Antt. x1. 7, x11. 5, § 5), which was destroyed by John Hyr- 
canus B.c. 129. 


54. “IdkwBos kcal "Iwdvyns. ‘What wonder that the Sons of 
Thunder wished to flash lightning?” St Ambrose. But one of these 
very disciples afterwards went to Samaria on a message of love (Acts 
viii. 14—25). 

GéXers eltrmpev; This is really a deliberative subjunctive, and it 
is frequently used after words like OéXers and BovAe. Comp. vi. 42, 
Zau.8. Winer, p. 301. 


wip KaTaBnva. dro Tov ovpayov. To avenge their helpless- 
ness under this gross and open insult of the Messiah. ‘Christ 
wrought miracles in every element except fire. Fire is reserved for 
the consummation of the age.” Lengel. 


[ds wal "HAlas érolnoev.] These words are omitted by MDL. 
But (i) they are singularly appropriate, since the incident referred to 
also occurred in Samaria (2 K. 1. 5—14); and (ii) while it would be 
difficult to account for their insertion, it is quite easy to account for 
their omission either by an accidental error of the copyists, or on 
dogmatic grounds, especially from the use made of this passage by 
the heretic Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. tv. 23) to disparage the Old 
Testament. (iii) They are found in very ancient mss., versions, and 
Fathers. (iv) The words seem to be absolutely required to defend 
the crude spirit of vengeance, and might have seemed all the more 
natural to the still half-trained Apostles because they had so recently 
seen Moses and Hlias speaking with Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. They needed, as it were, a Scriptural precedent, to con- 
ceal from themselves the personal impulse which really actuated 
them. It is curious to trace the way in which this passage has been 
tampered with by copyists. 


55. [ovr oléare ofov mrvevpards core tpets.] ‘Ye know not of what 
spirit ye are, Ye.’ This does not mean, ‘Ye know not how un- 
like your spirit is to that of Hhas;’ but ‘ your spirit is that of Elias, 
and is not now commendable.’ Bia éx@pdv Gem. The whole of this 
passage down to “save them” is omitted in NABC, and other 
manuscripts; but it is impossible to doubt its genuineness, because 
it breathes a spirit far purer, loftier, and rarer than is ever dis- 
cernible in ecclesiastical interpolations. It was omitted on the 
same grounds as the words in the last verse, because it was re- 
garded as ‘dangerous’ to the authority of the O. T. It is quite 
impossible to believe that the narrative abruptly ended with the 
unexplained, ‘‘He rebuked them.” Ecclesiastical censurers have 
failed to see that ‘‘religionis non est religionem cogere” (Tert. 
ad Scap. 2), and that, as Bp. Andrewes says, ‘‘ The times require 
' sometimes one spirit, sometimes another, Elias’ time Elias’ spirit.” 
The Apostles learnt these truths better when they had received 
the Holy Ghost (Rom, xii, 19; Jas. i. 19, 20, iii. 16, 17; John iii. 17, 
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xii. 47). They learnt that the spirit of Jesus was the spirit of the 
dove; and that there is a difference between Carmel and Hermon, 
between Sinai and Kurn Hattin. It is possible that the words may be 
a question—Know ye not that yours (emphatically placed last) is the 
spirit of Elijah, not of Christ? Our Lord quoted Psalms xxii. and © 
Xxxl. on the Cross, and yet prayed for His enemies. Bengel. 


56. [0 yap vids...cacat.] This clause is omitted by the majority of 
uncials, and some editors therefore regard it as a repetition of xix, 10 
or Matt. xviii. 11. However that may be, we have the same sentiment 
in John ii. 17, xu. 47; 1.Tim. i. &%. “The Sons of Thunder were 
shewing the spirit of the Talmud (which says, ‘‘ Let not the Samari- 
tans have part in the Resurrection”’) rather than that of the Gospel 
(x90, xvi. 18; Acts/a.(8): 


érropedvOnoay eis ETépav KOpyv. They abandoned their original plan 
and itinerary, and ‘went into a different village.’ The word érépav 
(not d\Anv) perhaps implies that it was a Jewish, not a Samaritan 
village. Numb. xx. 21; Matt. i, 12. 


57—62. Tur THREE ASPIRANTS. 


57. qopevopevwy avtoy év TH 680. St Matthew (viii. 19—22) places 
these incidents before the embarkation for Gergesa. Lange’s conjec- 
ture that the three aspirants were Judas Iscariot, Thomas, and 
Matthew is singularly baseless. 


tis. A Scribe (Matt. viii. 19). The dignity of his rank was nothing 
to Him who had chosen among His Twelve a zealot and a publican. 


omov av amépxy. There was too little of ‘the modesty of fearful 
duty’ in the Scribe’s professions, 


58. elrev avto 6 *Incots. ‘In the man’s flaring enthusiasm He 
saw the smoke of egotistical self-deceit’’ (Lange), and therefore He 
coldly checked a proffered devotion which would not have stood the 
test. 


dwdeots. A late and not very common word. 


katacKyveces. ‘ Habitations, shelters.’ Birds do not live in nests, 
In this verse more than in any other we see the poverty and homeless- 
ness of the latter part of the Lord’s ministry (2 Cor. viii. 9). Perhaps 
St Luke placed the incident here as appropriate to the rejection of our 
Lord’s wish to rest for the night at En Gannim. Was this Scribe 
prepared to follow Jesus for His own sake alone ? 


59. émitpafév pot mparov ame\GovT. Baryor tov matépa pov. An 
ancient, but groundless tradition (Clem. Alex. Strom, ut. 4, § 25), says 
that this was Philip. This man was already a disciple (Matt. viii. 21). 
The request could hardly mean ‘let me live at home till my father’s 
death,’ which would be too indefinite an offer; nor can it well mean 
that his father was lying unburied, for in that case the disciple would 
hardly have been among the crowd. Perhaps it meant ‘let me go 
and give a farewell funeral feast, and put everything in order.’ The 
man was bidden to be Christ’s Nazarite (Num. vi. 6, 7). 
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60. des Tots vexpods Odipar Tous EavTay vexpovs. ‘Leave the dead 
to,’ &ec. Vulg. dimitte mortuos sepelire mortuos suos, i.e. let the spiri- 
tually dead (Eph. ii. 1; John v. 24, 25) bury their physically dead. 
“ Amandus est generator, sed praeponendus est Creator,’ Aug. The 
general lesson is that of xiv. 26. 


Sudyyedre. ‘Publish abroad.’ Vulg. annuntia. Here alone in this 
connexion. 


61. mparov & éritpepdv por drordtac Par trois, x.7.A. The incident 
and the allusion closely resemble the call of Elisha (1 K. xix. 20). But 
the call of Jesus is more pressing and momentous than that of Elijah. 
‘‘The East is calling thee, thou art looking to the West,” Aug. 
Neither Elijah nor Elisha is an adequate example for the duties of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, of which the least partaker is, in knowledge and 
in privileges, greater than they. 


dtotdtacGa.. Vulg. renuntiari is used in this sense in xiv. 33; 
Acts xviil. 18, 21; 2 Cor. 1. 18; Mk. vi. 46. 


eis TOV oikov. ‘Let me goto my house, and there bid farewell.’ This 
mixture of two constructions is a common form of breviloquentia. 
See xi. 7. The type of this idiom is bidirmos evpéOn eis”ASwrov, Acts Vili. 
40. See Winer, p. 434, and my Brief Greck Syntaz, § 89. 


62. ovSels eriBarov tiv xelpa aitod én’ dpotpov. He who would 
make straight furrows must not look about him (Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 11.60). The light ploughs of the East, easily overturned, require 
constant attention. 


ev0eros. ‘ Well-adapted.’ By way of comment see xvii. 32; Ps. 
Ixxvill. 9; Heb. x. 38, 39. The general lesson of the section is, 
Give yourself wholly to your duty, and count the cost, xiv. 25—33. 
Christ cannot accept ‘a conditional service.’ Neither hardship, nor 
bereavement, nor home ties must delay us from following Him. Is it 
more than a curious accident that the last four incidents illustrate the 
peculiarities of the four marked human temperaments—the Choleric 
(51—56); the Sanguine (57, 58); the Melancholic (59, 60); the 
DPhlegmatic (61, 62)? 


CHAPTER X. 


1,17. €éPSopyKovta. NACL, Pesh. and the best edd. €@douryxorvra 
évo. BD, Vulg. &c. 


15. px ews ovpavod tWwlyoyn; NBDL, La. Ti. W.H. 


19. 8é5oxa. NBCL, Ti. W.H. ‘I have given.’ The Rec. didwur, 
‘IT am giving.’ 


22. Kal otpadels mpos tovs palytas eimev. NBDL, Vulg. &e. 
Lhey were perhaps omitted in some mss. because of v. 23, 
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41. OopvBdty. NBCDL. The word is commoner than rup8afn, 
but neither occurs again in N. T. @opuBotmar occurs in Matt. 1x. 23. 
Mk. v. 39. Acts xx. 10. 


évos 8€ éoriv xpefa. AC, La. Ti. The reading of NBL, Copt. Aeth. 
Arm. &c¢. is 6\iywy O€ éoriv ypeia 7 évos. 


Cu. X. 1—24. Tue Mission or THE SEVENTY. 


1. pera 8 ratra, i.e. after finally leaving Galilee, and starting on 
His great Peraean progress. 


avéSekev. ‘He appointed.’ Comp. dvdéeéis in i. 80 and dvddetov 
in Acts i, 24, 


Kal ETépous EBSourKovra. ‘ Also others’ (besides the Twelve) ‘seventy 
in number.’ (Comp. érepot dvo, xxiii. 32.) Some mss. read seventy- 
two (BDM, &c.). The number had evident reference to the Elders 
of Moses (Num. xi. 16), where there is the same variation; the num- 
bers of the Sanhedrin; and the Jewish belief (derived from Gen. x.) 
as to the number of the nations of the world. It is true that no 
special allusion is here made to the Gentiles. The references to Elim 
with its 12 wells and 70 palm-trees are mere plays of allegoric fancy. 
Doubtless, as Ewald says, many of these 70 may have been among the 
120 of Acts i, 15. 0 


cava Svo. The same merciful provision that we see in the brother- 
pairs of the Twelve. 


eis tracav méAuv, &c. Clearly with the same object as in ix. 52. It 
may have been all the more necessary because hitherto He had worked 
less in the Transjordanic regions. 


ov. Ingrammatical strictness we should have had of, ‘ whither,’ but 
the use of adverbs of rest with verbs of motion is very common. 
Comp. zov and éxet, in Lk. xii. 17, 18. 


mpedrXev aviTds epxer Oar. He intended to come in person. 
2. oO pev Beptopos moAvs. Compare Matt. ix. 37; John iv. 35. 


éxBady. The word literally means ‘drive forth,’ and though it has 
lost its full force implies urgency and haste. See similar uses of the 
word in John x. 4; Matt. 1. 38, Mk. 1. 72. 


3. tmayere. For this word, which occurs frequently in the other 
Synoptists, St Luke generally substitutes the more classical ropevec@ar. 


ds dpvas. Comp. ‘As sheep,’ Matt. x. 16 (of the Twelve). The 
slight variation must not be pressed as though it meant that the 12 
were Te\ecorépous (Euthym.). The impression meant to be conveyed is 
merely that of simplicity and defencelessness. A tradition, as old as 
Clemens Romanus, tells us that St Peter had asked (on the previous 
occasion), ‘But how then if the wolves should tear the lambs?’ and 
that Jesus replied, ‘Let not the lambs fear the wolves when the lambs 
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are once dead,’ and added the words in Matt. x. 28. There is no rea- 
son to doubt this interesting tradition, which may rank as one of the 
most certain of the ‘unwritten sayings’ (dypaga doyuara) of our 
Lord. 


4. p7...BaddAdvriov. Compare ix. 1—6, and notes; Matt. x. 1—42. 
The double \ is best supported by the mss. though \ is more correct. 
St Luke alone uses this word (xii. 33; xxii. 35, 36). St Mark the 
Oriental fwvyv, ‘girdle.’ 


pry vroonpara. The verb Bacrdgere shews the meaning to be that 
they were not to carry a second pair of sandals. 


pydéva kata THY 68ov aowaonole. A common direction in cases of 
urgency (2 K. iv. 29), and partly explicable by the length and loitering 
elaborateness of Kastern greetings (Lhomson, Land and Book, 11. xxiv.). 


5. eiprvyn To olxw roitw. Adopted in our service for the Visitation 
of the Sick. God’s messengers should begin first with prayers for 
peace, not with objurgations. Bengel. 


6. vids elorjvns. ‘A son of peace,’ i.e. a man of peaceful heart. 
Comp... for tae phrase xvi., 8, xx. 36; John xvii, 12; Eph. v. 6, 8. 
vids dpyyns, Eph. ii. 38. yeévyns, Matt. xxiii. 15, It is a Hebraism. 
Acts iv. 36. 


evmavatavoerar. The reading of NB is éravarajcerat. The mean- 
ing is the same and the form is a possible one, since the 2nd aor, pass. 
in Chobotem is érdynv. Comp. Rev. xiv. 13 (AG, La. &c.). 


ep dpas dvaxdpye. Matt. x. 13. ‘My prayer returned into mine 
own bosom,” Ps. xxxv. 13. 


7. €v adty TH otkla. Not ‘in the same house’ as in A. V. (which 
would require év ry avr7) but ‘in this house.’ St Luke however is 
fond of the collocation airy 77 for the éxetvn rn of the other Evange- 
lists. The perf. means that the kingdom ‘ has drawn near,’ and there- 
fore ‘is near.’ 


toSovres Kal wlyvovTes Ta Tap ai’Tov. Asaplain right. 1 Cor. ix. 
4,7—1l. 1a ap’ avrwy means ‘the things from them,’ i.e. what they 
give. 

actos yap 6 ésyatys Tod picI0d atrod. Referred to by St Paul, 
1 Tim. v. 18. Doubtless he may have been aware that our Lord had 
used it, but the saying was probably proverbial. 


9. rWyyuKev ed duds H Baorrcla rod Oeod. So that our Lord’s last 
messages resembled His first preaching, Matt. iv. 17. 
11. Kal tov kovioproy, Acts xiii, 49—51, xviii. 5—7. 


wAnv. In late Greek Aj (in the sense of cacterum ‘only, never- 
theless,’) is often followed immediately by a finite verb. This con- 
struction is rare and chiefly poetic in classical Greek. 


12. Boddpous é€v TH Hpépa exelvy avektotepov. The words ‘in that 
day’ are left vague. They may refer primarily to approaching national 
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judgments ; ultimately to the Great Day. By the punishment of the 
city we must of course understand the punishment of its inhabitants. 
The great principle which explains these words may be found in xii. 
47, 48 (compare Heb. 1. 2, 3, x. 28, 29). 


13. ovat cot Xopaftelyv. The mention of this town is very in- 
teresting because this is the only occasion (Matt. xi. 21) on which the 
name occurs, and we are thus furnished with a very striking proof of 
the fragmentariness of the Gospels. The very site of Chorazin was 
long unknown. It has now been discovered at Keraseh, the ruins of 
an old town on a wady, two miles inland from Tel Hum (Capernaum). 
At a little distance these ruins look like mere rude heaps of basaltic 
stones. Etiam periere ruinae. 


Byndoaidd. See on ix. 10. 
ai Suvdpers. Literally, ‘ the powers.’ 


Tada, av...perevdnoav. Like Nineveh (Jonah iii. 5—10), ‘‘ Surely 
had I sent thee unto them they would. have hearkened unto thee,” 
Ezek. iii. 6; comp. James iv. 17. 


Kkadynwevor. This is a constructio ad sensum. The participle does 
not agree with the fem. name of the towns but refers to their inhabit- 
ants. 


14. avextorepov...€v TH Kpfoe. A very important verse as proving 
the ‘intermediate state’ (Hades) of human souls. The guilty inhabitants 
of these cities had received their temporal punishment (Gen. xix. 24, 
25); but the final judgment was yet to come. 


15. Kalov Kadapvaovp. Christ’s “ own city.” 


pr €ws otpavod twlion; Shalt thou be exalted by inestimable 
spiritual privileges? ‘‘Admitted into a holier sanctuary, they were 
guilty of a deeper sacrilege.” A better reading (for 7...vpwOetca) is 
un vWwOjon; ‘Shalt thou be exalted to heaven? Thou shalt be thrust 
down...!” It must however be admitted that uy may have originated 
by homoeteleuton from the final u of Capernaum. 


ws Gdov kataPiPacOyoyn. Thou shalt be thrust down as far as 
Hades. 'The curse must be understood in a general and national sense. 
The bright little town on the hill by the lake with its marble 
synagogues doubtless expected to be the prosperous capital of Galilee. 
Its fate was far different. When our Lord uttered this woe these 
cities on the shores of Gennesareth were populous and prospering ; 
now they are desolate heaps of ruins in a miserable land. The in- 
habitants who lived thirty years longer may have recalled these woes 
in the unspeakable horrors of slaughter and conflagration which the 
Romans then inflicted on them. Itis immediately after the celebrated 
description of the loveliness of the Plain of Gennesareth that Josephus 
goes on to tell of the shore strewn with wrecks and putrescent bodies, 
‘‘insomuch that the misery was not only an object of commiseration to 
the Jews, but even to those that hated them and had been the authors of 
that misery,’ Jos. B.J. 11. 10,§ 8. For fuller details see my Life of 
Christ, 11. 101 sq. 
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16. aferet. Literally, ‘‘setting at nought.” For comment on the 
verse see 1 Thess. iv. 8; Matt. xvui. 5; John xii. 44. 


17. tréotpapav.. peta xapas. The success of their mission is more 
fully recorded than that of the Twelve. 


Kal Ta Sausdovia. ‘Even the demons.’ Plura in effectu experti sunt 
quam Jesus expresserat. Bengel. They had been bidden (vs. 9) to 
‘*heal the sick ;’? but these are the only healings that they mention. 


wrotaccerar. ‘Are being subjected.’ 


18. edpovv Tov catavav os doTpaTHy éK TOV OVpavod TeTdvTA. 
‘I was observing Satan as lightning fallen from heaven,’ Is. xiv. 9— 
15. We find similar thoughts in John xvi, 11, xu. 31, ‘‘Now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out;” 1 John iii. 8; Heb.ii.14. mecovra, 
not cadentem but lapsum. The metaphor is a picturesque one, and 
the mixture of the imperfect (€@ewpovv) with the aorist (7ecdvra) seems 
to imply the two thoughts that Christ watched—followed with His 
gaze—Satan’s fall from the zenith, and saw him lying where he had 
fallen. ‘The fall implies the conception of Satan as ‘‘prince of the 
power of the air” (rad mvevparixa THs movnpias év Tots émovpavios). 
Comp. hey, xu, 9; Eph. i. 2, vi. 12. 

19. Séaxa. ‘I have given,’ with NBCL, &e, 

tv eovotav. ‘The authority.’ 

TOU ately éTdvw dHhewv kal oKkoptiwv. Compare Mk. xvi. 17, 18. 
So far as the promise was literal, the only fact of the kind referred to 
in the N.T. is Acts xxviii. 3—5. In legend we have the story of 
St John saved from the poison, which is represented in Christian art 
as a viper escaping from the cup (Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 1. 159). But it may be doubted whether the meaning was not pre- 
dominantly spiritual, as in Gen. ili. 15; Rom. xvi. 20; Ps. xci. 13; 
Is. xi, 8. For the metaphorical application of ‘serpents’ and 
‘scorpions’ see ili. 7; Rev. ix. 5. 

ovdev twas ov py doikryjoe. Rom. viii. 28, 39. 

20. pry xalpete...xaipere S€ Ort. Here, as often, the ‘not’ followed 
by ‘but’ means ‘not so much...as that.’ ‘Nolte tam propterea 
laetari...guam potius.”” This idiom, which is very important to 
observe in the interpretation of Scripture, is found in Acts v. 4 (not so 
much to man, as to God), 1 Cor. xv. 10 (not I alone, but the grace of 
God with me), &c. See Winer, p. 517. 


évyéypamrar év Tots ovpavots. ‘Have been recorded in the heavens’. 
On this ‘Book of God,’ or ‘Book of Life,’ see Ex. xxxii. 32; Ps. lxix. 
eeean, xu, 1; Phil. iv..3,; Heb. xii. 23; Rev. xiii. 8, xx. 12, xxi. 27. 
Such a record is the opposite to being ‘‘written in the earth,” Jer. 
xvil. 13. The reading éypddy would point to the single fact of their 
names being inscribed; éyyéypamra, to their standing permanently 
recorded, Comp. Esth. x. 2. 


21. yaddAudecaro. ‘Exulted,’ a much stronger word than the 
‘rejoiced’ of the A. V.; and most valuable as recording one element— 
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the element of exultant joy—in the life of our Lord, on which the 
Evangelists touch so rarely as to have originated the legend, pre- 
served in the spurious letter of P. Lentulus to the Senate, that He 
wept often, but that no one had ever seen Him smile. The word 


éveBpiunoaro Tw mveduare (John xi. 33) expresses the opposite extreme 
of emotion. 


€Eoporoyoupal cou mdtep. Literally, “I make grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Thee.” For the verb see Rom. xiv. 11. It has this sense 
often in the LXX. It also means ‘to confess,’ Matt. iii. 6, &e. 


amTd cohav Kal ovvetoy...vymlous. Here we have the contrast 
between the ‘wisdom of the world,’ which is ‘foolishness with God,’ 
and the ‘foolishness of the world,’ which is ‘wisdom with God,’ on 
which St Paul also was fond of dwelling, 1 Cor. i. 21, 26; 2 Cor. iv. 
3,4; Rom. i. 22, For similar passages in the Gospels see Matt. xvi. 
ay, xvi. 3, 4, 


vytiots, i.e. to all who have “the young lamb’s heart amid the 
full-grown flocks’’—to all innocent childlike souls, such as are often 
those of the truly wise. Genius itself has been defined as ‘‘ the heart 
of childhood taken up and matured into the power of manhood.” 
God, says Gess, met the pride of intellect by blindness, and rewarded 
truth-loving simplicity by revelation. 


val 6 watiyp. The nom. is here used in a vocative sense, as in Viii. 
54, 7 mats éyewpe 3 Matt. xxvii. 29, xatpe 6 Bacidevs Tav lovdaiwy. This is 
especially the case with the imperative, as in xii. 32, uy doBod To 
puxpov totuviov. ‘The meaning is not however exactly the same as in 
the wdrep at the beginning of the verse, but ‘ Thou who art my Father.’ 


evdoxla {umpooSéy cov. A Hebraism. Ex. xxviii. 38. 


22. mwdvra wov...rrapedd0n bard. ‘Were delivered to me by,’ cf. xx. 
14. This entire verse is one of those in which the teaching of the 
Synoptists (Matt. xxvii. 18) comes into nearest resemblance to that of 
St John, which abounds in such passages (John i. 18, ii. 35, v. 26, 27, 
vi. 44, 46, xiv. 6—9, xvil. 1, 2; 1 John v. 20). In the same way we 
find this view assumed in St Paul’s earlier Epistles (e.g. 1 Cor. xy. 24, 
27),and magnificently developed in the Epistles of the Captivity (Phil. 
a. Os Eph i, 21,:22),. 

ywooke. Lit. ‘recogniseth. The various reading adopted by 
Marcion—éyvw—is as ancient as Justin Martyr, the Clementines, 
eC. 

wis €otw 6 vios...tls €or 6 twatnp. The periphrasis seems to 
express the same as the émrywwoxea, ‘fully knows,’ of St Matt., and both 
may be (as Godet suggests) modes of representing the Aramaic itiom 
Gy yop. 

23. paKkaptor of db9aduol. Comp. Matt. xiii. 16. 

24. mpopytrar kal Baowdets. E.g. Abraham, Gen. xx. 7, xxill.6; © 
Jacob, Gen. xlix. 18; Balaam, Num. xxiv. 17; David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
1—5, 
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Kal ovx elday. John viii. 56; Eph. iii. 5, 6; Heb. xi. 13. 
*‘Save that each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims 
What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames.” KEBLE. 


95—37. Tue PARABLE OF THE Goop SAMARITAN, 


25. vopikds tis. A teacher of the Mosaic Law—differing litle 
from a scribe, as the man is called in Mk. xii. 28. The same person 
may have had both functions—that of preserving and that of ex- 
pounding the Law. 

éxtretpatwv avtéoy. Literally, ‘‘putting Him fully to the test” 
(iv. 12); but the purpose does not seem to have been so deliberately 
hostile as in xi. 54, 

ti Toujoas fwynv aiwvioy KAnpovonnow; See xvii. 18, and the 
answer there also given. It is interesting to compare it with the 
answer given by St Paul after the Ascension, Acts xvi. 30, 81. Had 
the ‘lawyer’ known what ‘eternal life’ is (John iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 
xvii. 37, &c.) he would have framed his question very differently. 

26. tas avayivdoKes; The phrase resembled one in constant use 
among the Rabbis (NN) ‘NfD) and therefore involves a grave rebuke. 
The lawyer deserved to get no other answer because his question was 
not sincere. The very meaning and mission of his lfe was to teach 
this answer. 


27. ayamryoes kiptov Tov Ccdy cov. This was the summary of the 
Iiaw in Deut. vi. 5,.x. 12; Lev. xix. 18. 


év OAy TH Stavola cov. Only three substantives are used in the 


Hebrew and the LXX., but the latter translate 29, ‘heart,’ by dvavola, 
‘understanding.’ St Mark also has the four substantives, but uses 
ctveots for diavoia. St Matthew has three (xxii. 37). Godet. 


Kal Tov TAnGlov cov ds ceavToy. Hillel had given this part of the 
answer to an inquirer who similarly came to put him to the test, and 
as far as it went, it was a right answer (Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 13, 14; 
Jas. 11. 8); but it became futile if left to stand alone, without the first 
Commandment, 


28. op0as arexplOns. Comp. “If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted?” Gen. iv. 7; ‘‘ which if a man do, he shall live in them,” 
Ley. xvii. 5; Rom. x. 5; but see Gal; iii. 21, 22. 


tovTo tole. As the passage from Deuteronomy was one of those 
inscribed in the phylacteries (little leather boxes containing four texts 
in their compartments), which the scribe wore on his forehead and 
wrist, it is an ingenious conjecture that our Lord, as He spoke, 
pointed to one of these. 


29. OédAwv Sikatwoor éavtdv. Desiring to justify himself ‘before 
men’’—a thing which the Pharisees were ever prone to do, xvi. 15. 
He felt that Christ’s answer involved a censure and therefore wished 
to justify his question. 
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tls éotly pov mAnotov; No doubt the meaning is who is my neigh- 
bour? but as 7Anocioy is an adv. the omission of the article is unusual 
and not easily explained. He wants his moral duties to be labelled 
and defined with the Talmudic precision to which ceremonial duties 
had been reduced. 


30. avOpwirds tis. Clearly, as the tenor of the Parable implies, 
a Jew. 


KaréBarvev dard “Ienoveradrp eis ‘leperyo. A rocky, dangerous gorge 
(Jos. B. J. 1v. 8, § 3), haunted by marauding Bedawin, and known as 
‘the bloody way’ (Adommim, Jerome, De loc. Hebr. and on Jer. iii. 2). 
Some explain this name by the dark red colour of the overhanging 
rocks. The “went down” is strictly accurate, for the road descends 
600 feet from Jerusalem to the Jordan valley. The distance is about 
21 miles. For Jericho, see xix. 1. 


Ayorats teprererey. ‘Fell among robbers, or brigands.’ The phrase 
is a classical one, Hdt. vr. 105, &c. Palestine was notorious for 
these plundering Arabs. Herod the Great had rendered real service 
to the country in extirpating them from their haunts, but they con- 
stantly sprung up again, and even the Romans could not effectually 
put them down (Jos. Antt. xx. 6, §1; B. J. xz. 12, § 5). On this 
very road an English baronet—Sir Frederic Henniker—was stripped 
and murdered by Arab robbers in 1820. ‘‘ He was probably thinking 
of the Parable of the Samaritan when the assassin’s stroke laid him 
low,’’ Porter’s Palestine, 1. 151. 


aAnyas emévres. ‘Laying blows on him.’ 


qpvlavy. Some mss. omit the rvyxdvovra, ‘chancing to be still 
alive.’ So far as the robbers were concerned, it was a mere accident 
that any life was left in him. The rvyxyavovra with one graphic - 
touch expresses the absolute indifference of these bandits to so small 
a matter as his living or dying. 


31. kata ovykuoiav. ‘By coincidence,’ i.e. at the same time. The 
word ‘chance’ (r’vx7) does not occur in Seripture. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the participle ruyov in 1 Cor. xv. 37 (if tuyxavovra be 
omitted in vs. 30). ‘Chance,’ to the sacred writers, as to the most 
thoughtful of the Greeks, is ‘the daughter of Forethought:’ it is 
*“‘“God’s unseen Providence, by men nicknamed Chance” (Fuller). 
‘‘Many good opportunities work under things which seem fortuitous.” 
Bengel. The rare word ovyxvupia is, like others used by St Luke, 
found chiefly in the writings of Hippocrates. 


tepevs tis. His official duties at Jerusalem were over, and he was 
on his way back to his home in the priestly city of Jericho.. Perhaps 
the uselessness of his external service is implied. In superstitious 
attention to the letter, he was wholly blind to the spirit, Deut. xxii. 
1—4. See 1 John iii.17. He was selfishly afraid of risk, trouble, 
and ceremonial defilement, and, since no one was there to know of 
his conduct, he was thus led to neglect the traditional kindness of 
Jews towards their own countrymen (Tac. Hist. y. 5; Juy. xtv. 103, 
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104), as well as the positive rules of the Law (Deut. xxii. 4) and the 
Prophets (Is. lviii. 7). 

év Ty 0S5@ éxelyvyn. ‘On that road.’ It is emphatically mentioned, 
because there was another road to Jericho which was safer, and there- 
fore more frequently used. 


32. éMav kal idev. This vivid touch shews us the cold curiosity 
of the Levite, which was even baser than the dainty neglect of the 
priest. Perhaps the priest had been aware that a Levite was behind 
him, and left the trouble to him: and perhaps the Levite said to 
himself that he need not do what the priest had not thought fit to do. 
By choosing Gal. ili. 16—23 as the Epistle to be read with this Gospel 
(13th Sunday after Trinity) the Church indicates her view that this 
Parable implies the failure of the Jewish Priesthood and Law to pity 
or remove the misery and sin of man. 


33. Zapaplryns tis. A Samaritan is thus selected for high eulogy 
—though the Samaritans had so ignominiously rejected Jesus (1x. 53). 


6devwy. He was not ‘coming down’ as the Priest and Levite were 
from the Holy City and the Temple, but from the unauthorised 
worship of alien Gerizim. 


éeomAayxvlcn. The aorist implies that his pity was instantaneous. 
There was no looking on and weighing considerations, as in the case 
of the calculating Levite. He thereby shewed himself, in spite of his 
heresy and ignorance, a better man than the orthodox priest and 
Levite; and all the more so because he was an ‘alien’ (see on xvil. 18), 
and ‘‘the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans” (John iv. 9), 
and this very wounded man would, under other circumstances, have 
shrunk from the touch of the Samaritan as from pollution. Yet this 
‘Cuthaean’—this ‘worshipper of the pigeon’—this man of a race 
which was accused of misleading the Jews by false fire-signals, and of 
defiling the Temple with human bones—whose testimony would not 
have been admitted in a Jewish court of law—with whom no Jew 
would so much as eat (Jos. Antt. xx. 6, §1, xvitr. 2,§ 2; B. J. 11. 12, 
§ 3)—shews a spontaneous and perfect pity of which neither Priest 
nor Levite had been remotely capable. The fact that the Jews had 
applied to our Lord Himself the opprobrious name of ‘‘Samaritan”’ 
(John viii. 48) is one of the indications that a deeper meaning lies 
under the beautiful obvious significance of the Parable. One main 
difference between the Samaritan and the ecclesiastics who had gone 
before him was that his thoughts were of mercy and theirs of sacrifice 
(Matt. ix. 13). 

34. émixéwv €Xatov Kal otvov. The ordinary remedies of the day. 
Is. 1. 6; Mk. vi. 18; Jas. v. 14. See Excursus VII. The present 
participle with the aorist verb implies that he kept pouring the oil 
and wine on (not in, A.V.) the wounds while he bound them up. See 
Pane ft xxix. 9s. xxx. 7, 

émBiBdcoas avtoy él to YS.ov Ktyvos. The word implies the la- 
bour of ‘lifting him up,’ and then the good Samaritan walked by his 
side. 
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Hyayev avroy eis mavSoyetoy. The Attic form of the word is zavéo- 
kecov. See on il. 7. There the word is xard\vua, a mere khan or 
caravanserai. Perhaps this inn was at Bahurim. In this and the 
next verse a word or two suffices to shew the Samaritan’s sympathy, 
helpfulness, self-denial, generosity, and perseverance in kindliness. 


35. émityvaiptov. Towards the morning. The Samaritan would, 
like all oriental travellers, start with the actual dawn. Comp. émi 76 
mpwt, Mk. xv. 1; éml tHv wpav THs mpocevy7s, Acts iii. 1. 

éxParov. Literally, ‘throwing out” of his girdle. 


Svo Syvdpia. i.e. two denarii; enough to pay for the man for some 
days. The Parable lends itself to the broader meaning, which sees the 
state of mankind wounded by evil passions and spiritual enemies; left 
unhelped by systems of sacrifice and ceremonial (Gal, iii. 21); pitied 
and redeemed by Christ (Is. lxi. 1), and left to be provided for until 
His return by spiritual ministrations in the Church. But to see in 
the “two pence” any specific allusion to the Old and New Testaments, 
or to ‘the two sacraments,’ or to see in ‘the beast of burden’ Christ’s 
body, and in the ‘landlord’ the Bishop, is to push to extravagance the 
elaboration of details. 


Tw twavooxel. The word occurs here only in the N.T., and the fact 
that in the Taimud the Greek word for ‘an inn with a host’ is adopted, 
seems to shew that the institution had come in with Greek customs. 
In earlier and simpler days the open hospitality of the East excluded 
the necessity for anything but ordinary khans, 


eyo. The expression of the éyw and its emphatic position shew 
that it is meant to imply ‘come exclusively to me for payment. Do 
not trouble this poor wounded traveller who has lost his all.’ There 
is therefore in the word a deep theological significance. Our wounded 
Humanity can offer nothing of its own to God. 


36. mAnotov...yeyovévar. ‘To have proved himself a neighbour.’ 

37. To édeos. ‘The pity.’ By this poor periphrasis the lawyer 
avoids the shock to his own prejudices, which would have been in- 
volved in the hated word, ‘the Samaritan.’ “He will not name the 
Samaritan by name, the haughty hypocrite.” Luther. 

wer avrov. An unclassical use of wera. The recipient of the act 
is here (inaccurately) regarded as a partner init. The use of pera is 
extended in later and modern Greek. Winer, p. 394. 

jTopevov Kal ov tole cuolws. The general lesson is that of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 44. The Scribe had looked for a 
scholastic, theologically accurate definition of the word ‘‘neighbour,”’ 
such as a Pharisaic Rabbi would have furnished to his pupils. Our 
Lord never gave scholastic or theological answers, but shews him how 
he could make anyone his neighbour. 


388s—42. Tue Sisters oF BETHANY. 


38. eis kopnv tid. Undoubtedly Bethany, John xi.1. Both this 
and the expression “a certain woman” are obvious traces of a tendency 
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to reticence about the family of Bethany which we find in the Syn- 
optists (Matt. xxvi. 6; Mk. xiv. 3). It was doubtless due to the 
danger which the family incurred from their residing in the close 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and therefore of ‘the Jews,’’ as St John always 
calls the Pharisees, Priests, and ruling classes who opposed our Lord. 
By the time that St John wrote, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
all need for such reticence was over. It is mere matter of conjecture 
whether ‘Simon the leper’ was the father of the family, or whether 
Martha was his widow; ncr can Lazarus be identified with the gentle 
and holy Rabbi Eliezer of the Talmud. This narrative clearly belongs 
to a period just before the winter Feast of Dedication, because Bethany 
is close to Jerusalem. Its introduction at this point by St Luke (who 
alone preserves it, see Introd. p, 27) is due to subjective grouping, and 
probably to the question ‘‘what shall I do?” vs, 25. 


39. y Kal mapaxabeoGetra mods Tovs TOdas TOU Kupfov. The ‘‘also”’ 
shews that Mary too, in her way, was no less anxious to give Jesus a 
fitting reception. Here, in one or two lines, we have a most clear 
sketch of the contrasted character of the two sisters, far too subtly 
and indirectly accordant with what we learn of them in St John to be 
due to anything but the harmony of truth. This is one of the inci- 
dents in which the Evangelist shews such consummate psychologic 
skill and insight that he is enabled by a few touches to set before us 
the most distinct types of character. 


WYkovev TOV Adyov adTov. “Was listening to His discourse.’ 


40. wmepieomito mept todAyv Siaxovfay. The word for “cumbered” 
literally means ‘was being dragged in different directions,’ i.e. was 
distracted (1 Cor. vii. 35). She was anxious to give her Lord a most 
hospitable reception, and was vexed at the contemplative humility 
which she regarded as slothfulness, The occurrence of arepiomdotus, 
Meptuava, evrpdcedpoy in 1 Cor. vii. 34, 35 seems to shew that St Paul had 
orally heard this narrative. 


ériotaoa. ‘But suddenly coming up’ (xx. 1; Acts xxiii. 27). We 
see in this inimitable touch the little petulant outburst of jealousy in 
the loving, busy matron, as she hurried in with the words, ‘‘ Why is 
Mary sitting there doing nothing?” 


pe KatéAurey. The word means ‘left me alone in the middle of my 
work’ to come and listen to you. 


citoy odv avuTy tva por cvvayTiAdByrat. We almost seem to hear 
the undertone of ‘It is no use for me to tell her.? Doubtless, had she 
been less ‘fretted’ (@opv8d¢y), she would have felt that to leave her 
alone and withdraw into the background while this eager hospitality 
sa ie was the kindest and most unselfish thing which Mary 
could do, 


41. Mdp8a Mdp0a. The repeated name adds traditional tender- 
ness to the rebuke, as in xxii, 31; Acts ix. 4. 


Peptvas Kal GopvBatn mepl modAd. ‘I would have you without 
caretulness,” 1 Cor, vii. 32; Matt. vi. 25. The words literally mean, 
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‘Thou art anxious and bustling.’ Her inward solicitude was shewing 
itself in outward hastiness. 


42. evos S€ éotiw xpela. The context should sufficiently have ex- 
cluded the very bald, commonplace, and unspiritual meaning which has 
been attached to this verse,-—that only one dish was requisite, or that 
only one person was wanted to work inthe kitchen. Clearly the lesson 
conveyed is the same as in Matt. vi. 33, xvi. 26, even if our Lord’s 
jirst reference was the lower one. The various readings ‘but there is 
need of few things,’ or ‘of few things or of one’ (XB various versions, 
&c.) seem to have risen from the notion that even for the simplest 
meal more than one dish would be required. This, however, is not 
the case in the simple meals of the Hast. 


Mapta yap. The yap implies ‘Nor can I rebuke her; for she, &c.’ 


pepiSa. ‘Portion’ (as of a banquet, Gen. xhii. 34, LXX.; John 
vi. 27) or ‘inheritance,’ Ps. xxiii. 26. yris=quippe quae. The nature 
of the portion is such that, &e. 


HTS ovK Ahaipedyoerar avtys. To speak of such theological ques- 
tions as ‘indefectible grace’ here, is to use the narrative otherwise 
than was intended. The general meaning is that of Phil. i. 6; 1 Pet. 
i.5. It has been usual with Roman Catholic and other writers to see 
in Martha the type of the active, and in Mary of the contemplative 
disposition, and to exalt one above the other. This is not the point 
of the narrative, for both dispositions may and ought to be combined 
asin St Paul and in St John. The gentle reproof to Martha is aimed 
not at her hospitable activity, but at the ‘fret and fuss,’ the absence 
of repose and calm, by which it was accompanied; and above all, at 
the tendency to reprobate and interfere with excellence of a different 
kind. . 


CHAPTER XI, 


2. marep, This is the reading of NBL Ti. W.H. udv 6 év Tots 
ovpavots is read by ACD La. 


After 4 Pactrela cov, NACD La. read yevnOyrw 7d OéAnwd cou ws év 
ovpava kal él THs yns, Which is omitted by BL Ti. W.H. 

4, After mepaopov, ACD La. read add pica Huds ard Tod rovnpod. 
These additions may be from Matt. vi. 9, 10. 


4s. After otkodopetre, AC add airadv ra uvnueta, which words are 
omitted by NBDL ‘Ti. 


49—51. These verses were arbitrarily omitted by Marcion. 


53. KaxetOey é&eAOdvTos avTov, NBCL Ti. W.H. In AD La. we 
have Aéyovros O€ avTot Tatra mpds avrovs. There are other varia- 
tions. 
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54. There are many variations and glosses in this verse owing to 
its peculiarity. 


The words kal ¢nrodvyres are omitted in NBL, and also tva xarnyo- 
pygwow aurov. 


Cu. xr 1—13. Tus Lorp’s Prayer. PERSISTENCE IN PRAYER. 


1. Kal éyévero éy TH elyar avToV év TOTH TLVL TpOTEevxSpevov. The 
better order is ‘as he was in a certain place, praying.’ The extreme 
vagueness of these expressions shews that St Luke did not possess a 
more definite note of place or of time; but if we carefully compare 
the parallel passages of Matt, xii, 22—50, xv. 1—20; Mk. iii. 22—35, 
it becomes probable that this and the next chapter are entirely oc- 
cupied with the incidents and teachings of one great day of open and 
decisive rupture with the Pharisees shortly before our Lord ceased to 
work in Galilee, and that they do not belong to the period of the 
journey through Peraea, This great day of conflict was marked (i) by 
the prayer of Jesus and His teaching the disciples what and how to 
pray; (2) by the healing of the dumb demoniac; (8) by the invitation 
to the Pharisee’s house, the deadly dispute which the Pharisees there 
originated, and the terrible denunciation consequently evoked; (4) by 
the sudden gathering of a multitude, and the discourses and incidents 
of chapter x1i. For further details and elucidations I must refer to 
the Life of Christ. 


mpooevydopevov. Probably at early dawn, and in the. standing 
attitude adopted by Orientals. 


Kaas Kal "Iwdvvys e{Safev rods pabytas avrov. The form of 
prayer taught by St John has perished. Terrena caelestibus cedunt, 
Tert.: John iii. 30. It was common for Jewish Rabbis to deliver 
such forms to their disciples, and a comparison of them (e.g. of ‘‘the 
18 Benedictions’’) with the Lord’s Prayer is deeply instructive. 


2. Stav mporedxnobe, Adyere, IIdtep. ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ had 
already been enshrined in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 9—13), 
but it was now more formally delivered as a model. Various parallels 
for the different petitions of the Lord’s Prayer have been adduced from 
the Talmud, nor would there be anything strange in our Lord thus 
stamping with His sanction whatever was holiest in the petitions 
which His countrymen had learnt from the Spirit of God. But note 
that (1) the parallels are only to some of the clauses (e.g. not to the 
fourth and fifth); (2) they are most distant and imperfect; (3) there 
can be no certainty as to their priority, since even the earliest portion 
of the Talmud (the Mishna) was not committed to writing till the 
second century after Christ; (4) they are nowhere blended into one 
incomparable petition. The transcendent beauty and value of the 
lessons in the Lord’s Prayer arise from (i) the tone of holy confidence: 
—it teaches us to approach God as our Father (Rom. viii. 15), in love 
as well as holy fear; (ii) its absolute unselfishness:—it is offered in 
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the plural, not for ourselves only, but for all the brotherhood of man; 
(111) its entire spirituality: of its seven petitions, one only is for any 
earthly boon, and that only for the simplest; (iv) its brevity and 
absence of all vain repetitions (Eccl. v. 2); (v) its simplicity, which 
requires not learning, but only holiness and sincerity for its universal 
comprehension. Tor these reasons the Fathers called it, ‘the Epitome 
of the Gospel’ and ‘ the pearl of prayers.’ 


watep. There is no prayer so addressed in the O. T. and in Is. lxiii. 
16 the application of the title is general, not individual. 


[npav o év Tots ovpavois.] Ps. xi. 4. This clause, as well as ‘‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so also upon the earth,” and ‘‘but deliver 
us from the evil,” are wanting in some mss., and may be additions 
from the text of St Matthew. If so, the prayer would stand thus: O 
Father! Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins for we also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation. 
The variations shew (as Meyer says) that the prayer was not slavishly 
used as a formula by the Apostolic Church; but rather as a model. 
Perhaps St Luke followed a shorter and earlier oral tradition. 


ayiac8iTe T6 dvoua wov. i.e. sanctified, treated as Holy. ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy” is the worship of the Seraphim (Is. vi. 3), The ‘name’ 
of God is used for all the attributes of His Being. 


eMOarw 1 Baottela cov. In Hellenistic Greek by a false analogy 
with the first aorist, we find such forms as é\@arw, é\Oare, Esth. v. 4 
(LXX.). Prov. ix. 5. There seems to have been an early gloss, or 
reading, ‘‘ Thy Holy Spirit come upon us, and purify us” (mentioned 
by St Gregory of Nazianzus). 


[yevn Pyro +o O€Anpd wov.] This was the one rule of the life of 
Christ, John v. 380, vi. 88. 


[as év odpavd.] “Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
irs word, ”’ Ps. cir. 20. 


3. Tov doToV tipav Tdv émiovotov Sidov piv Td Kad’ Hyépav. The 
prayer (i) acknowledges that we are indebted to God for our simplest 
boons; (ii) asks them for all; (iii) asks them only day by day; and 
(iv) asks for no more, Prov. xxx. 8; John vi. 27. St Luke’s version 
(didov) brings out the continuity of the gift (Be giving day by day) ; 
St Matthew’s (dés) its immediate need (Give to-day). The meaning of 
ém.ovatov is much disputed. For a brief discussion of its meaning, see 
Excursus IV.; but that this prayer is primarily a prayer for needful 
earthly sustenance has been rightly understood by the heart of 
mankind. Some of the suggested renderings are ‘to-morrow’s bread’ 
Meyer, following St Jerome who compared it to the Hebrew N15 on; 
‘bread to come,’ or ‘needful bread,’ Maclellan; ‘bread in sufficiency’ 
De Wette; ‘bread for our sustenance’ Alford. 

Tas dpaptias tuav. ‘Trespasses’ is not in our Bible, but comes, as 
Dr Plumptre notices, from Tyndale’s version. St Matthew uses the 
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word ‘debts,’ which is implied in the following words of St Luke: “ For 
indeed we ourselves remit to every one who oweth to us.” Unforgiving, 
unforgiven, Matt. xvill. 34, 35; Eph. iv. 32; Col. i. 13. The 
absence of any mention here of the Atonement or of Justification is, as 
Godet observes, a striking proof of the authenticity of the prayer. The 
variations are, further, a striking proof that the Gospels are entirely 
independent of each other. 


adiowev. This form is used as though the verb were agdiw. Comp. 
nove Mk. i. 34, xi. 16, cvviov for cuviecay Hom. Il. 1. 273. The tense 
requires less explanation than the aorist used by St Matthew. 


pry eloeveyKys pas eis meipacpov. God permits us to be tempted 
(John xvii. 15; Kev. iii. 10), but we only yield to our temptations 
when we are “drawn away of our own lust and enticed” (James i. 14). 
But the temptations which God permits us are only human (av@pwrwat), 
not abnormal or irresistible temptations, and with each temptation 
He makes also the way to escape (kal rhyv €xBaow, 1 Cor. x. 13). We 
pray, therefore, that we may not be tried above what we are able, and 
this is defined by the following words: Our prayer is, Let not the 
tempting opportunity meet the too susceptible disposition. If the 
temptation comes, quench the desire; if the desire, spare us the 
temptation. See on iy. 2. 


[ptcoaripas dro tov rovypov.] See critical note; and comp. Ps. xviii. 
48 (LXX.) ard dvipds adixov puon we. ‘From the Evil One.’ The article, 
it is true, would not necessitate this translation, but it seems to be 
rendered probable by the analogy of similar prayers among the Jews. 
The last three clauses for daily bread, forgiveness, and deliverance, 
cover the present, past, and future. ‘‘All the tones of the human breast 
which go from earth to heaven, sound here in their key-notes ” (Stier). 
There is no doxology added. Even in St Matthew it is (almost 
certainly) a liturgical addition, and no real part of the Lord’s Prayer. 


5. qopevoeTat mpdos avTov pecovuxtiov. Orientals often travel at 
night to avoid the heat. Although idle repetitions in praver are 
forbidden, persistency and importunity in prayer —wrestling with God, 
and not letting Him go until He has blessed us—are here distinctly 
taught (see xviii. 1—8), as they also were in the acted parable of our 
Lord’s apparent repulse of the Syro-Phoenician woman, Matt. 
xv. 27, 28. 


Kat ery. This is a sort of deliberative subjunctive following the 
future, which is also found sometimes in classical Greek, and is 
frequent in Homer. 


tpeis aptovs. It would be a mistake to press the mere detail into 
allegorical inferences. It merely represents what the man requires 
(vs. 8). 


6. ovK tw 6 wapalyow avto. Even the deepest poverty was not 
held to excuse any lack of the primary Eastern virtue of hospitality. 
Allegorically we may see here the unsatisfied hunger of the soul, which 
wakens in the midnight of a sinful life, 
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7. KaKetvos. The construction is an anakoluthon, as though the 
sentence had begun with édv, as is shewn by the eiry in vs. 5 for 
which Lachmann reads épe? following AD. There is a similar ana- 
coluthon (due to the words in oratio directa) in Matt. vii. 9. 


M1] POL Kdtrous mapexe. The answer is rough and discouraging. 
He does not say ‘friend.’ His phrase implies irritation. The details 
are of course not to be pressed. ‘The parable is merely an illustration 
a@ fortiori. 

KéxAeorat, Literally, ‘has been already shut’ with the implication 
‘shut for the night, and I do not mean to open it.’ 


va wadla pov. My little children. The whole parable is exquisitely 
simple and graphic. 

eis THY Koltynv. They have come into bed, and are now asleep in it. 
(Comp. els ofkov éore Mk. ii. 1.) 


ov Svvapat. Only a modified form for ‘I will not.’ 
avacras. The trouble of getting wp is more than I can bear. 


8. et kal ov SHWce. Even if he will refuse him. Greek idiom 
would require u7 after ef (since supposed conditions are necessarily 
subjective) were it not that the ov here belongs to the verb, the mean- 
ing of which it reverses. Comp. xvi. 31. ed od dUvara: Matt. xxvi. 42, 
ef ovx €éxer Rom. viii. 9, &e. 


Sud ye THY avalSeay avtrov. At least because of his shamelessness (if 
for no other reason). Comp. xvili. 5 du&é ye 7d mwapéxewv joe Kdmrop. 
*Avatieca means ‘shamelessness’ (Vulg. improbitas), ‘impudence,’ i.e. 
unblushing persistence, which is not however selfish, but that he may 
do his duty towards another. Is. lxii. 6, ‘‘Ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no rest, till he establish, &c.”’ 
Abraham furnishes a grand example of this fearless persistence 
(Gen. xviii. 23—33). Archbishop Trench quotes the beautiful passage 
in Dante’s Paradiso: 

‘Regnum caelorum violenzia pate 
Da caldo amore e da viva speranza, &c.” 


éyepOe(s. Not merely half raising himself, or getting out of bed, as 
in vs. 7 (dvaords), but ‘thoroughly aroused and getting up.’ 


Sowv xpyte. More than the three which he had asked for the bare 
supply of his wants, 


9. Kayo tpiv Aéyo. And I say to you. The argument is the a 
minori ad majus which is sufficiently obvious in itself, but had been 
specially formulated by Hillel in his seven ‘rules’ (middoth) for the 
interpretation of Scripture. 


airetre, kal So8ycerat Dpiv. Matt. vii. 7—11, xxi. 22; Mk. xi, 24;- 
John xvi. 23. Doubtless these teachings were repeated more than 
once to different listeners. God’s unwillingness to grant is never more 
than in semblance, and for our good (Matt. xv, 28; Gen. xxxii. 28). 


11. tov tatépa. ‘Whom of you as a father?’ 
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paj...em8doe. The construction is an anakoluthon, as though the 
sentence had begun ‘Jf the son of any of you, &c.’ The word émiddcer 
means ‘ Will he go out of his way to give him? ’—1.e. will he venture to 
give him? The son asks for bread, fish, &c., and the father gives 
something which looks like the thing asked for but is useless and 
pernicious. 


12. aityoe. Some mss. read 7 kal éay airyoe, and according to 
the mss. there are in the N. T. some instances of éav with the indic. 
See Winer, p. 311. 


13. ‘movnpol vmrdpxovtes. Whose whole condition is evil. The 
verb is stronger than if évres had been used, but Bengel presses the 
word too much when he galls it ‘‘illustre testimoniwm de peccato 
originalt.” 

oldate. It is the tendency of Hellenistic Greek as of all later forms 
of language to substitute regular for irregular forms; but otdaper, 
oidare, and even oidacx, are found in Aristophanes, Xenophon, &c. See 
Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 189. 


6 €§ ovpavov. Your Father in heaven will give you from heaven. 
Comp. dmordéac@ar Tots eis Tov otxdv wov ix. 61. For other instances of 
this attraction by constructio praegnans see Col. iv. 16 ri éx 
Aaodikelas émiotoAnv, Winer p. 651. 


Swoe. mvevpa adyov. St Matthew has the much more general 
expression ddéuata dyada (vii. 11). The Good Father will give to His 
children neither what is deadly, nor what is unfit for food, but the 
best of all gifts, Himself. When, in the legend, the Vision said to 
St Thomas Aquinas “ Bene scripsisti de me, Thoma; qualem mercedem 
tibi dabo?’’—the noble answer was ‘‘non aliam nisi Te, Domine.’’ 


14—26. THE pumsB Drevin. BLAspHEMY OF THE PHARISEES. 


14. vexBddd\ov. “The continuous analytic imperfect perhaps im- 
plies that this was like some of those later miracles of Christ in 
which the result was not instantly accomplished. 


avTo Wv Kooy. i.e., of course, the possession by the spirit caused 
dumbness in the man, comp. Mk. ix. 17. If this incident be the same 
as in Matt. xii. 22, the wretched sufferer seems to have been both 
dumb, and blind, and mad. 


éyévero...cAaAnoev. The construction shews an Aramaic document. 
See on 1. 5, 8, 9. 


Cavpacav ot oxAov. Hxorcisms, and attempted exorcisms (Acts xix. 
14), were indeed common among the Jews (see on ix. 49. Gfrorer, 
Jahrh. d. Heils, 1. 413), but apparently only in the simplest cases, 
and never when the possession was complicated with blindness and 
dumbness. 


15. tives StéEavrovelrov. We learn from St Matthew (xii. 24) that 
this notable suggestion emanated from “the Pharisees’’ and, as St Mark 
(iii. 20) adds, from “‘the scribes which came from Jerusalem,” i.e. the 
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spies who had been expressly sent down by the ruling hierarchs to dog 
the footsteps of Jesus, and counteract His influence. The explanation 
was too ingeniously wicked and cleverly plausible to come from the 
more unsophisticated Pharisees of Galilee. 


BeedfeBovA. The name and reading are involved in obscurity. In 
2 Kings 1. 3 we are told that Beelzebub was god of Ekron; and the 
LXX. and Josephus (Antt. rx. 2, § 1) understood the name to mean 
‘lord of flies.’ He may have been a god worshipped to avert the 
plagues of flies on the low sea-coast like Zeus’Améuuwos (Averter of 
flies) and Apollo ’Imuxrévos (Slayer of vermin). But others interpret 
the name to mean ‘lord of dung,’ and regard it as one of the insulting 
nicknames which the Jews from a literal rendering of Ex. xxiii. 13 
felt bound to apply to heathen deities. In this place perhaps Beelze- 
bub is the true reading, and that means ‘lord of the (celestial) habita- 
tion,’ i.e. prince of the air, Eph. u. 38. Possibly the olxodeordérns of 
Matt. x. 251s an allusion to this meaning. In any case the charge 
was the same as that in the Talmud that Jesus wrought His miracles 
(which the Jews did not pretend to deny) by magic. 


16. eipatovres, i.e. wanting to try Him, to put Him to the test: 
The temptation was precisely analogous to that in the wilderness—a 
temptation to put forth a self-willed or arbitrary exertion of power for 
personal ends, see iv. 3, 12. 


onpetov €£ ovpavov. They persuaded the people that His miracles 
were wrought by unhallowed arts, and that such arts would be im- 
possible in a sign from heaven like the Pillar of Cloud, the Fire of 
Klijah, &c. But our Lord refused their demand. Miracles were not 
to be granted to insolent unbelief; nor were they of the nature of 
mere prodigies. Besides it was His will to win conviction, not to en- 
force acceptance. This seems therefore to have been the one weapon 
of attack which the Pharisees found most effective against Him,—the 
one which most deeply wounded His spirit and finally drove Him 
away from the plain of Gennesareth (Mk. viii. 11, 12). 


17. avrov ta Siavorpata. ‘Their machinations.’ 

maca Bacirela és éeauTryy SiapeproGetoa. More briefly and graphic- 
ally in St Mark ‘‘How can Satan cast out Satan?” 

Kal otkos él otkov. The words may be rendered ‘and (in that case) 
house falleth against house. Comp. Thuc. m. 84, vats re vyt 
arpooéminre. The words might also be rendered ‘‘and house after house 
falls” (Bucer). 


18. et St Kal...StepepfoOn. ‘But if Satan too is divided against 
himself,’ 


ott. (I ask this) because, &c. Comp. Mk. ili. 30. 


19. ot viol tpov év tlyr €xBadAovoiv; The ‘‘ pupils of the wise” 
might be called the ‘sons of the Pharisees’ just as the youths in the 
Prophetic schools were called ‘sons of the Prophets.’ The reality of 
the Jewish exorcisms is not here necessarily admitted (Acts xix. 13). 
It was enough that the admitted pretensions to such powers among 
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the Pharisees justified this incontrovertible argumentum ad hominem. 
See the very remarkable account of an exorcism by Eleazar in the 
presence of Vespasian in Josephus (Antt. vir. 2, § 5). The immense 
superiority in wisdom and truthfulness of the Evangelist at once 
appears when we read this story. 

20. év SaxtiAw Ocov. St Matthew has év mvevuari Ocod. ‘Then 
the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This is the finger of God,”’ Ex. viii. 
19: 

tpOacev ep pas. Is come unawares wpon you; or ‘is already 
come.’ The word and tense imply suddenness and surprise, although 
in some passages the force of ¢d0advw is weakened. 

21. Grav 6 toxupds KalwmAicpévos dvddooy THY EavTOV avArjy. 
‘The strong’ is Satan, Matt. xi. 29. Avd\y means ‘premises’ or 
‘homestead,’ Matt. xxvi. 8. The same metaphor is used of the 
Christian opposing Satan, as here of Satan opposing Christ, Eph. vi. 
13. The world is here Satan’s court-yard (John xii, 31, xvi. 11) and 
men his possessions (2 Tim. ii. 26). 

KkaQwTAtopévos. ‘Fully armed, in his panoply’ (vs. 22). 

22. ioxvupdrepos avrov. Christ, ‘‘ having spoiled principalities and 
powers, made a shew of them openly, triumphing over them in His 
Cross,’’ Col. 11. 15. 

taoKvda. The spoils which Satan had won from the race of man. 
—Bengel. 

23. 6 pry @v per Eot Kat énov éorly. Neutrality is sometimes 
opposition ; see on ix. 51 (where we have the complementary truth). 

okoptife. An Ionic and Hellenistic verb for which the Attics use 
OKEOAPVULL, 

24. Svépxerat 6 avidpev témav. The unclean spirits were thought 
to frequent ruins (Berachdth, f. 3a) and the waterless desert, Tobit 
vill. 3; Baruch iv. 35; see on iv. 1. The goat ‘for Azazel” was 
driven into the wilderness. 


{yrovv avamavow. Not to be in possession of some human soul, is 
(for them) to be in torment. 


25. cwerapwpevov Kal Kexoopypévoy. The mischief and danger of 
the emancipated soul is that it is not occupied by a New Indweller. 
It has not tested the expulsive power of holy affections. It is ‘lying 
idle’ (cxoAdfovra, Matt. xii. 44), i.e. ‘to let.’ 


26. €repa mvevpara...errd. Compare viii. 2,30. The number is 
figurative of complete wickedness and (in this case) final possession. 


Ta éoXxata Tov avOpdirov éxelvou xelpova THY mpdtov. The most 
striking comment on the verse is furnished by Heb. vi. 4—6, x. 26—29, 
and especially 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21. ‘‘Sin no more,” said our Lord to 
the Impotent Man, ‘‘lest a worse thing come unto thee,” John v. 14. 
The Parable was an allegory, not only of the awful peril of relapse 
after partial conversion, but also of the History of the Jews. The 

demon of idolatry had been expelled by the Exile; “ but had returned 
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in the sevenfold virulence of letter-worship, formalism, exclusiveness, 
ambition, greed, hypocrisy and hate;” and on the testimony of Jose- 
phus himself the Jews of that age were so bad that their destruction 
seemed an inevitable retribution. 


27—32. Tue WomMAnty ExcLAMATION. THE PERIL OF PRIVILEGES 
ABUSED, 


27. émdpacd Tis yuvy dwvynv eK TOV OxAov. A woman uplifting | 
her voice out of the crowd. ‘‘Bene sentit,” says Bengel, ‘‘sed mulie- 
briter loquitur.”’ 


pakapia 1 Kotla 4 Paotdcacd oe. Seei. 28,48. ‘How many 
women have blessed the Holy Virgin, and desired to be such a mo- 
ther as she was! What hinders them? Christ has made for us a 
wide way to this happiness, and not only women, but men may tread 
it—the way of obedience; this it is which makes such a mother, and 
not the throes of parturition.” St Chrysostom. It is a curious 
undesigned coincidence that (as we see from Matt. xii. 46) the Virgin 
had just arrived upon the scene. 


23. pevodv pakdp.or ot dkovovTes TOV Adyov Tov Beov kal mvdAdo- 
cwovres. ‘Yea truly, but &c.’ In classical Greek pév ody (or pevodrye, 
immo vero) never begins a sentence, as it does here and in Rom. ix. 
20, x. 18. With the thought compare viii. 21. Our Lord invariably 
and systematically discouraged all attempt to exalt the merely human 
relationship or intercourse with Him, and taught that the Presence of 
His Spirit was to be a nearer and more blessed thing than knowledge 
of Him ‘‘after the flesh” (John xiv. 16; 2 Cor. v. 16). 


Kal dvAdooovTes. Hearing without obedience was more than value- 
less, Matt. vil. 21, xi1. 50; Rom. un. 13. 


29. émaSpotfopévev. ‘Were densely gathering.’* The word occurs 
here alone in the N.T. 


30. tots Nuvevitats onvetov. Jonah i, 17. 


31. Bacldtooa véorov. The queen of Sheba (1 Kings x. 1—13; 
2 Chron. ix. 1—12). The visit of this queen of Yemen made a deep 
impression on Oriental imagination, and is found in the Koran (xxvii., 
&e.) ‘diluted with nonsense and encumbered with fables.”’ 


werd tov dvdpav. Woman though she was she will rise with the 
men (avdpayv not avOpdrwv). 

aKkoveat THy codlav Booudvos. And also ‘to prove him with hard 
questions,” 1 Kings x, 1. 

awXeiov. ‘Something more.’ 


32. dvdpes Nuvevirar. Men of Nineveh or Ninevites; not ‘the 
men of Nineveh.’ 


peTevonoav eis TO KHpvyLa “Iwva. ‘The people of Nineveh be- 
lieved God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the 
greatest of them even to the least of them,’’ Jonah ili. 5. ‘The eis is 
difficult to explain. Perhaps it is what is called ‘the predicate of 
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destination,’ i.e. so as to adopt the teaching of Jonah, or it may 
be from analogy with such phrases as miorevew eis, Comp. Acts 
vil. 53, 

33—36. Tue Inwarp LicuHt. 


33. Avdxvov. A lamp. 


eis kputTyv. Into ‘a crypt’ or ‘cellar.’ If the xpvmry be thus regarded 
as a subst. (the Latin crypta) it should be paroxytone. Huthymius 
defines it to be r7v diréxpugoy oixiay. Some have here most needlessly 
supposed it to be used by a Hebrew idiom for the neuter. See Winer, 
p. 252. 


td tov podtov. ‘Under the bushel’; i.e. the one in use in the 
house; and similarly ‘the candlestick,’ or rather, ‘lamp-stand.’ 


Wva ot elomropevdpevor TO éyyos PAérwow. The comparison is 
the same as in Matt. v. 14; Mk. iv. 21; but the application in the 
next verse is different. The light is here used for inward enlighten- 
ment, not to be seen afar. 


34. 6 Adxvos Tod cdpards Eotiv 6 GPOadpds wov. ‘Thine eye is 
the lamp of the body,’ since the word is the same as in the last verse. 


Stav 6 opOarpds wov dmdotvs 7. The eye in this clause is the 
‘inward eye’ of conscience; the ‘illuminated eye of the heart,’ Eph. 
1.17, 18. ‘‘Single,” i.e. unsophisticated; in its normal condition. 


érdav S& movynpos 7. The ‘evil eye’ is especially one of hate, Rom. 
xii. 8; Eeclus. xiv.8—10. The inward eye should be spiritual; when 
it becomes carnal the man can no longer see that which is only spi- 
ritually discerned, and he takes God’s wisdom for foolishness, 1 Cor. 
ii. 14, ii. 18—20. 

35. py TO has To év ool oKétos éorly. The indicative following 
oxome. uy Shews the apprehension that such ts the case. Hermann on 
Soph. Aj. 272 says ‘‘ un éori verentis quidem est ne quid nunc sit, sed 
judicantis simul putare se ita esse ut veretur.” Comp. Gal. ii. 2 
aveléunv...unmws eis Kevoy €dpamov, iv. 11 PoBotma...unmws ek} KeKo- 
miaxa, ‘Lhe light in us becomes darkness when we are ‘‘wise in our 
own conceit” (Prov. xvi. 12) which makes us think a way right when 
it is the way of death (Prov. xvi. 25), and makes us call evil good, and 
good evil, put darkness for light, and light for darkness, Is. v. 20, 21. 


36. dwtify oc. The verse may be rendered literally, ‘If then thy 
body be wholly illumined...it shall be illumined wholly as when the 
lamp with its bright shining illumines thee.’ The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord. ‘God will light my candle,” Ps. xviii. 28. 
“Thy word is a lantern unto my feet.’’ In these words we catch an 
echo of those thoughts on the diffusiveness and divineness of light 
which are so fully developed in St John’s Gospel (viii. 12), 


‘*War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie konnten wir das Licht erblicken?”’ 
GOETHE. 
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37—54. Tue INVITATION OF THE PHARISEE AND THE OPEN RUPTURE. 


37. pork ‘Asked’ (A. V. ‘‘besought”’). 


OTws apioTyioy Tap’ aito. The meal was not dinner (detmvor), but 
an earlier, lighter, and more informal meal (dpicrov). 


eiloeA Ody SE avérecev. The words imply that immediately He 
entered He sat down to table. The meal was merely some slight 
refreshment in the middle of the day, and probably our Lord was 
both suffering from hunger after His long hours of teaching, and 
was also anxious to save time. 


38. @atpacev Sti ov mpOTov €Barric Oy. Literally, ‘bathed. No 
washing was necessary to eat a few dates or figs. At the chief meal of 
the day, where all dipped their hands into a common dish, it was a 
matter of cleanliness. But the duty of cleanliness had been turned 
by the Oral Law into a rigorous set of cumbersome and needless 
ablutions, each performed with certain elaborate methods and gesti- 
culations (Mk. vii. 2, 3) which had nothing to do with religion or even 
with the Levitical Law, but only with Pharisaic tradition and the 
Oral Law. In the Shulchan Aruk, a book of Jewish Ritual, no less 
than twenty-six prayers are given with which their washings are 
accompanied. But all this was not only devoid of divine sanction, 
but had become superstitious, tyrannous, and futile. The Pharisee 
‘¢‘marvelled”’ because he and his party tried to enforce the Oral Law on 
the people as even more sacred than the Written Law. The subject 
of ablutions was one which caused several of these disputes with 
Christ, Matt. xv. 19, 20. The Rabbi Akhibha would have preferred 
to die of thirst rather than neglect his ablutions, and the Talmud 
thought that a demon—called Schibta—sat on unwashen hands. 
Our Lord astonished the conventionalism of these religious teachers 
and their followers by shewing that what truly defiles a man is that 
which cometh from within—from the heart. 


39. viv duets of Paptoator. Doubtless other circumstances be- 
sides the mere supercilious astonishment of the Pharisee led to the 
vehement rebuke. The eightfold woe in Matt. xxiii. is fuller than 
here. Jesus denounces their frivolous scrupulosity (39), combined 
with gross insincerity (42), their pride (43), and their corruption (44). 

To wey Tod mornplov Kal Tod mivakos. Mk, vil. 4, “washing of 
cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” On one occasion the 
Sadducees seeing Pharisees busied in washing the great Golden Candela- 
brum sneeringly observed that they would wash the Sun itself if they 
could get the opportunity. 


TO St Ecwley tpav yéuer dptayns Kal movyplas, i.e. of greed, and 
of the depravity which causes it. A slightly different turn of expres- 
sion is given in Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. dpmayn is mAecoveela carried into 
action. Mk. vii. 22. See Excursus VI. on Sects of the Jews; and 
compare these denunciations with those delivered in the Temple on 
the last day (Tuesday in Passion Week) of the Lord’s public ministry, 
Matt. xxiii, 25—28. The early Christian heretics reflected the character 
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of these Pharisees in their mixture of elaborate profession with real 
godlessness, Tit. i. 15, 16. 


40. Katto drowSev. See Mk. vii. 18, 19, which contains our Lord’s 
distinctest utterance in abrogation of the Levitic Law—‘‘This He 
said...making all meats clean.” (Revised Version.) 


41. ta évovra. St Matthew’s ro évrés xafapioov is clearer. Theo- 
phylact explains this to mean r& urapxovra vwv. HKuthym. 7a évaro- 
keiueva. Luther, ‘of that which is true.’ A.V. ‘of that which ye 
have.’ Grotius, ‘of what is possible.’ This is followed by the marg. 
of the R.V. ‘that which ye can.’ The R.V. renders literally, ‘those 
things which are within.’ Perhaps we may render ‘as for that which 
is within you, give alms.’ But the entire meaning of the clause is 
much disputed. Some explain it, Give as alms ‘the contents’ of cup 
and platter, and then they will be all clean without washing. ‘It is 
Love which purifies, not lustrations.’ ‘A loving deed makes the 
hands clean.’ 


Séte Ehenpoovyynv. See xil. 33, xvi. 14; Matt. vi. 3. Almsgiving 
is only mentioned as one typical form of Charity, which was in 
that state of society preeminently necessary. Indeed ‘alms’ is the 
same word as é\enuocvvn, which involves the idea of Mercy. The 
general lesson—that God does not care for ceremonies, in themselves, 
and only cares for them at all when they are accompanied by sincere 
goodness—is again and again taught in Scripture. 1 Sam, xv. 22; 
Is. lviii. 6—8; Mic. vi. 8; Dan. iv. 27; Jas. iv. 8. 


42. amosekatouTe TO NOVOTpOY kal TO mHyavoy. Deut. xiv. 22. In 
the Talmud there are elaborate discussions whether in tithing the 
* seeds of potherbs one ought also to tithe the stalk, &c. ‘Tithes’ and 
‘washings’ occupied the chief thoughts of Pharisees. Sacrificial details 
were all-important among priests. 

TmapépxerGe tiv Kplowy Kal THY aydirnVv TOU Beod. ‘ Ye leave on one 
side.’ Comp. xv. 29. The love of God is best shewn by love to men, 
and the Pharisees were filled with immoral contempt for those whom 
they regarded as less learned or less attentive to scrupulosities than 
themselves. The Pharisees still exist as a party among Eastern Jews, 
and are called Perushim. So bad is their character that the bitterest 
term of reproach in Jerusalem is, ‘You are a Porish!’ How little they 
have changed from their character, as Christ depicted it, may be seen 
from the testimony of a Jewish writer. ‘‘They proudly separate 
themselves from the rest of their co-religionists...... Fanatical, bigoted, 
intolerant, quarrelsome, and in truth trreligious, with them the outward 
observance of the ceremonial law is everything; the moral law little 
binding, morality itself of no importance”? (See Frankl., Jews in the 
East, 11. 27). 

43. ayamare. ‘Ye highly value.’ John xii. 43. 


THY TewtoKabedpiav. These were places in the synagogue in a con- 
Spicuous semicircle facing the congregation, and round the bema of 
the reader, xiv. 7—11; Matt. xxiii. 6. 
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TovS cdomacpovs évy tais dyopats. In which they addressed one 
another by extravagant titles, and required from their followers an 
exaggerated reverence, 


44. [tmoxptrat.] The first meaning of the word is ‘actors.’ 


Os Ti pynpeta ra ddynta. Any contact with sepulchres involved 
Levitical uncleanness, Hence graves and tombs were whitewashed 
that none might touch them unawares. Perhaps our Lord was al- 
luding to Tiberias, which when it was being built was discovered to 
be partly on the site of an old unsuspected cemetery; so that every 
true Jew regarded it as pollution to live there, and Herod could only 
get it inhabited partly by bribes, partly by threats. In St Matthew— 
several of whose particulars are differently applied—they are called 


‘whited sepulchres,’ fair outside, polluted within. Here they are wn- 
suspected graves. 


ovK oldacr, Sc. wepirarotyres, ‘Know not that they are walking on 
them.’ 


45. tisTdyvopikav. Seeon vil. 30, x. 25. This Scribe thought that 
Jesus could not possibly mean to reflect on the honoured class who 
copied and expounded the Law. 


Kal pas UBplfes. ‘Thou insultest even us,’ who are superior to 
ordinary Pharisees. The word is a strong and an unjust one. Any- 
thing like t8pis was utterly alien to the words and the spirit of Christ. 
Had the lawyer said dvecdifers he would have spoken accurately; but 
just reproach is not insult. There was a difference between Pharisees 
and lawyers; the position of the latter involved more culture and 
distinction. They were the ‘divines,’ the ‘theologians’ of that day. 
Hence the man’s reproach. ‘Lawyer’ and ‘scribe’ seem to be more 
or less convertible terms (vs. 52, 53; Matt. xxii. 13). Jesus here 
charges them with tyrannical insincerity (46), persecuting rancour 
(4751), and theological arrogance and exclusiveness (52). 


46. dopria SvoBderaxta. These burdens of the Oral Law became 
yearly more and more grievous, till they were enshrined in the bound- 
less pedantry of ceremonialism which fills the Talmud. But even at 
this period they were an intolerable yoke (Acts xv. 10), and the lawyers 
had deserved the Woe pronounced by Isaiah on them “that decree un- 
righteous decrees, and write grievousness which they have préscribed,”’ 
Is.x.1. “Gradus: digito uno attingere, digitis tangere, digito movere, 
manu tollere, humero imponere. Hoc cogebant populum; illud ipsi 
refugiebant.”” Bengel., 


47. ot S€ watépes bNOV aTéKTevay adTovs. This is holy sarcasm. 
They boasted that they would not have done as their fathers had done 
to the Prophets (Matt. xxiii. 30), yet they rejected John, the greatest 
of the Prophets, and crucified the Just One, Acts vii. 51, 52. Thus 
they proved their moral as well as their literal affiliation to the mur- 
derers of the prophets. 


48. pdptupés éore...cuvevSoKetre. We find the same two words used 
of St Paul in Acts vii. 58, viii. 1. ‘Allow’ means ‘approve after trial,’ 
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and is derived from allaudare. ‘‘The Lord alloweth the righteous,”’ 
Ps, xi. 6 (Prayer-Book Version). 


49. 1 codia tov Ocov. Comp. vii. 35. There is an allusion to 
2 Chr. xxiv. 20—22 (comp, xxxvi. 14—21), or perhaps to Prov. i. 20— 
31. But as the exact passage nowhere occurs in the O.T. some suppose 
that our Lord quotes (1) from a lost book called ‘The Wisdom of God’ 
(Ewald, Bleek, &c.); or (2) from previous words of His own; or (3) from 
the Gospel of St Matthew (see Matt. xxiii. 34); or (4) from the Book of 
Proverbs (i. 20—31). The clause is a general paraphrase of the tenor 
of several O.T. passages. In 1 Cor, ii. 24 Christ is called ‘‘the 
Wisdom of God.”’ 


€§ auTOy aroKTevovot Kal éxdidEovoiv. See on vi. 23. St Luke 
omits the oravpdéoere which is found in Matt. xxiii. 34. 


50. ék{nTn9n. A Hellenistic verb used in the sense of the Latin 
exquiro. 


exxvuvvopevoyv. Literally, ‘which is being poured out,’ i.e. which is 
being constantly shed. 


51. ws alpatos Zayapfov. His murder by Joash is described 
in 2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21, and also filled a large place in Jewish 
legends. The words ‘‘the son of Barachiah,”’ in Matt. xxiii. 35, are 
probably an erroneous gloss which has crept from the margin into 
the text. The murdered Zacharias was the son of the High Priest 
Jehoiada; the Prophet Zechariah was a son of Barachiah, but died, so 
far as we know, a natural death; and the Zechariah son of Barachiah, 
who was murdered by the Zealots, did not die till forty years later than 
this time. The allusions are all the more striking from the direct refer- 
ences to retribution in these two instances, and from the fact that they 
are drawn from the first and last historical books of the O. T. (Gen. iv. 
10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 22). The religion of the Pharisees was a mere 
religion of intellect and of ritual, and ‘‘la religion de téte se lie presque 
toujours a la haine de la piété vivante, de la religion de l’esprit, et 
devient aisément persécutrice.” Godet. 


52. pate THv kAciba THS yvaoews. D reads drexpiware, Ye concealed 
the key, but that is implied in their taking it away and rendering it 
inaccessible. Our Lord here denounces the common spirit of theo- 
logical exclusiveness and pride. A key was the regular symbol of the 
function of a scribe (Matt. xiii. 52, xvi. 19), which was to open the 
meaning of the Holy Books. The crime charged against them here is 
their selfish exclusiveness. They declared that only rich and well- 
born people could be scribes; and while they refused to teach the mass 
of the people, they at the same time called them ‘accursed’ for not 
knowing the law, and spoke about them in terms of the bitterest scorn 
le detestation. ‘‘Ye have caused many to stumble at the law,” 

Mal. ii. 8. 


Tovs eioepxopevous ékwdtoatre. The aorist and present imply ‘ye 
repelled at the threshold those who were trying to enter.’ 
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53. KaKetOey e&eAOdvTos avtrov. ‘When He had gone forth from 
thence.’ The Pharisees in their anger followed Him out of the house. 
The breach between Jesus and the constituted religious teachers was 
more open and violent than it had ever been before. 


Sevas évéyeww. ‘To press vehemently upon Him,’ not physically but 
in a circle of bitter hostile inquirers. It is clear from this and the 
following verse that the Pharisee’s feast had been a base plot to entrap 
Jesus, None of His disciples seem to have been with Him, nor any of 
the people; and after these stern rebukes the Pharisees surrounded 
Him in a most threatening and irritating manner, in ‘‘a scene of 
violence perhaps unique in the Life of Jesus.” - 


atocropatitey avtov wept wieadvwv. Perhaps ‘to cross-question 
Him,’ or ‘to catch words from His mouth about very many things.’ 
The classical sense of the verb droorouarifery is ‘to dictate.’ Euthymius 
explains it to mean ‘to demand impromptu and _ ill-considered 
answers of treacherous questions.’ The Vulgate ‘‘os ejus opprimere”’ 
follows the reading émioropifev. 


54. Onpevoar. Literally, ‘to hunt.’ They were members of a 
sort of ‘commission of inquiry’ which had been sent from Jerusalem 
for this express purpose, Mk. xii. 13. They occupied the base position 
of inquisitors and heresy-hunters for the theologians and priests at 
Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


4. amoxtevvovtwoy. Most mss. La. Ti. See note. 

11. qt. NBL La. Ti, W.H. It is omitted in D, 

13. Tis ék Tov dxAov. AD La. 

15. dard wdons teovetias. NABD edd. 

17. Kaptots. NA La. Ti. 

27. ov komig, ovSe via. NABL La. W.H. The reading of D is 


mus o’re vide ovTE Vpaivet. 


54. émiSvopav. NBL Ti. W.H. 


Cu. XII. 1—12. Tue Dury or Boup Sincerity anp Trust 
IN GoD. 


1. év ols émiovyaySarov tov pupiddev tod SxAov. ‘ Meanwhile 
(i.e. during the troubled scene inside the Pharisee’s house), when 
the myriads of the multitude had suddenly assembled.’ It is evident 
that the noise of this disgraceful attack on our Lord had been heard. 
This scene was as it were the watershed of our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee. At this period He had excited intense opposition among the 
religious authorities, but was still beloved and revered by the people. 
They therefore flocked together for His protection, and their arrival 
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hushed the unseemly and hostile vehemence of the Pharisees. The 
expression ‘myriads’ is obviously an hyperbole, as in Acts xxi. 20 
(Vulg. multis turbis). 

oore kKaTaTaTety GAAHovs. Literally, ‘trod one another down.’ 


ypeato Aéyav. The words seem to imply a specially solemn and 
important discourse. 

mpos Tovs palytas avTod, IIpatov mpooéxete Eavtois. ‘To His 
disciples, Beware first of all of,’ &c. Though the Greek text is 
punctuated otherwise, it seems best to take the mpwrov with the 
following verb as in ix. 61, x.5. ‘As your first duty beware,’ &c. The 
construction mpocéxere ao is unclassical and is only found in Matthew 
and Luke. 


THs Lopyns. See for comment Matt. xvi. 12; Mark viii. 15. 


2. ovdev é. Not “for nothing’ asin A. V.; ‘but’ (unless with & 
we omit the dé altogether). This whole discourse, in its vividness and 
compression, and the apparent abruptness of some of its causal 
connexions indicates the tumult of emotion through which our Lord 
had been passing in the last trying scene. The line of thought is— 
‘Hypocrisy aims at concealment; but,’ &c. Hypocrisy is not only 
sinful but useless. 


ovyxexaduppévoy...amokadupOricerar, Literally, ‘veiled over...un- 
veiled.’ You will be made responsible for any part of my teaching 
which you conceal or keep back. 


8. av ov. ‘Wherefore,’ comp. dvr rovrov, ‘therefore,’ Eph. v. 31; 
if means ‘ because’ in 1. 20, xix. 44. 


oa €vy Ty oKoTia elmate. The év cxoria here means ‘in obscurity.’ 
The application of the similar language in Matt. x. 26; Mark iy. 22, is 
different. See vii. 17. 


év Tots tapelors. Literally, ‘in the treasuries or storehouses,’ i.e. 
in closed, secret places. Matt. vi. 6, xxiv. 26. 


émt Tv Swpdtrwv. In the most public places of resort, so as to be 
heard in the streets below. 


4, tots didos pov. John xv. 14, 15, “Henceforth I call you not 
servants,..but friends.” The term comes the more naturally and 
pathetically because Jesus had just been in the thick of enemies. 


py poBySyre awd. Be not afraid of anything which can come from 
them. This construction is only found in the LXX. and N. T., and is 
a Hebraism (v. Schleusner s. v.). For similar thoughts see Jer. i. 8; 
feet 19,13. 


atokteyvovrwy. This is an Aeolic form which became common in 
Hellenistic Greek (Tob. i. 18; Wisd. xvi. 14). So we find orééw for 
omelpw, 

PETS TAVITA pr EXSVTOV Tepioodtepdy TL ToUjoTat. The same truth 
was an encouragement to the partially illuminated fortitude of 
Stoicism. Hence it constantly occurs in the Manual of Epictetus. 
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5. tlya doBnbijre. The indirect interrogative is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive, as in Matt. vill. 20, odk exer rod Kdivy: 
Rom. viii. 26, ov« otdauev Ti mpocevéwmeOa. Comp. xix. 48, xxii. 2. 


dokyOnre Tov pera TO diroKretvar, K.T.A. Many commentators have 
understood this expression of the devil, and one of the Fathers goes so 
far as to say that it is the only passage in the Bible in which we cannot 
be certain whether God or Satan is intended. There can, however, be 
no doubt that the reference is to God. If ‘‘fear’’ ever meant ‘be on 
your guard against,’ the other view might be tenable, but there is no 
instance of such a meaning, and we are bidden to defy and resist the 
devil, but never to fear him; nor are we ever told that he has any 
power to cast into Gehenna. 


eis THY yéevvav. ‘Into Gehenna.’ It is a deep misfortune that our 
English Version has made no consistent difference of rendering 
between ‘the place of the dead,’ ‘the intermediate state between death 
and resurrection’ (Hades, Sheol), and Gehenna, which is sometimes 
metaphorically used (as here) for a place of punishment after death. 
Gehenna was a purely Hebrew word, and corresponded primarily to 
purely Hebrew conceptions. Our Lord (if He spoke Greek) did not 
attempt to represent it by any analogous, but imperfectly equivalent, 
Greek term, like Tartarus (see 2 Pet. 11. 4), and certainly the Apostles 
and Evangelists did not. They simply transliterated the Hebrew term 
(p39 %3, Gé Hinnom, Valley of Hinnom) into Greek letters. Itis surely 
a plain positive duty to follow so clear an example, and not to render 
Gehenna by English terms which cannot connote exactly the same con- 
ceptions. The Valley of Hinnom, or of the Sons of Hinnom (Josh. xv. 
8, xviii. 16; 2 K. xxiii, 10; Jer. vii. 31), was a pleasant valley outside 
Jerusalem, which had first been rendered infamous by Moloch worship; 
then defiled by Josiah with corpses; and lastly kept from putrefaction - 
by large fires to consume the corpses and prevent pestilence. Milton 
describes it with his usual learned accuracy : 


‘‘First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard that passed through fire 
Lo his grim idol... 
and made his grove 
The pleasant Valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell.” 
Par. Lost, 1. 392. 


Tophet is derived from the word Toph, ‘a drum’ (compare timrw, dub, 
thump, &c.). 


6. ovxl méevre oTpOVvIia TwdotVTAL docapiwy St0; St Matthew says 
‘two sparrows for one farthing.’ The little birds were sold in the 
markets strung together, or on skewers. The varying expressions of 
St Matthew and St Luke lead us to the interesting fact that if five 
were bought one was thrown in, which still more forcibly proves how 
insignificant was the value of the sparrows; yet eyen that unvalued 
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odd one was not ‘“‘forgotten before God.” The word for ‘‘farthings”’ 
is docdpia (from as) as in Matt. x. 29); St Mark writing for Romans 
more accurately uses xodpavrys (quadrans), xii. 42. 

évomiov. ‘In the sight of... The word is not used in the other 
Synoptists, and only once in St John, but is common in St Luke and 
St Paul. 


7. Kal at totxes THS Kehadrs tuov. See xxi, 18; Acts xxvii. 34; 
aaa? tne O. I. 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 1 K. i. 52. 

Stadépete. The verb means (1) to differ; (2) to transcend. Matt. 
mi 12. 

8. dpodroyryon év é€pol. We have the same idiom in Matt, x. 32. 
It xesembles a Hebrew phrase. Ps, xxxii. 5. 


eumrpoobey Tay ayyéXwv trou Oeov. Compare ix. 26. “Before my 
Father which is in heaven,” Matt. x. 32. 


10. deOyoera. avtw. Thus our Lord prayed even for His 
murderers. This large rich promise is even further amplified in Matt. 
xi. 31. It is the sign of a dispensation different from that of Moses, 
Ley. xxiv. 16. | 

T®@ St cis TO Gyvov IIvedtpa PrAachyyryoavrt. The other passages in 
which mention is made of this awful ‘unpardonable sin’ and of the 
‘‘blasphemy against the Holy Ghost” are Matt. xi. 31, 32; 
Mark iii. 29, 30; 1 Jobn v. 16. The latter sin is expressly declared 
to be closely connected with the attributing of Christ’s miracles to 
Beel-zebul. On the exact nature of the ‘unpardonable sin’ theologians 
have speculated in vain, and all that we can see is that it must be the 
most flagrant degree of sin against the fullest light and knowledge. 


ovK ddeOyoerar. St Matthew adds ‘neither in this age (or ‘this 
dispensation’), nor in the age to come’ (the ‘future dispensation,’ i.e. 
the dispensation of the Messianic kingdom). The two terms ‘this 
aeon’ and ‘the future aeon’ are of constant occurrence in Rabbinic 
literature. The passage—if it means more than ‘in either dispensa- 
tion’—proves, as St Augustine says, that some would be forgiven if 
not in this life yet in the next (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 24). 

11. éml Tas cvvaywydas Kal tds dpxas Kal tds éfovolas. The 
*‘synagogues”’ were the small Jewish tribunals of synagogue officials 
in every town, which had the power of inflicting scourging for minor 
religious offences. ‘‘ Magistrates” and ‘‘powers” are the superior au- 
thorities Jewish or Gentile. ‘‘Mugistrates’’ comes from the Vulg. ma- 
gistratus, through Wyelif. 


p21) peptivyonte. ‘Be not anxiously careful.’ 


mwas Tl. I.e. about either the manner and line, or the phrase- 
ology of your defence. 

12. 10...dytov IIvedpa Su8dfe. tpas. A similar promise had been 
given to Moses, Ex. iv. 12—15; see xxi. 15. For fulfilments of the 
promise, see Acts vi. 8, 10 (St Stephen); 2 Tim. iv. 17 (St Paul), &c. 


18—2 
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avty TH ope. Not ‘in the same hour” (as in A.V.) but ‘‘in that 
very hour.” This is St Luke’s more emphatic phrase for the 77 wpa 
éxeivy of the other Gospels. 


13—21. EiGorism REBUKED. THE Ricu Foou. 


13. 88acKkare, eiré TO ASeAPO pov. This was the most foolish 
and unwarrantable interpellation ever made to our Lord. The few 
words at once reveal to us an egotist incapable of caring for anything 
but his own selfishness. 


peploacOar per €nod THY KAnpovoptay. Deut. xxi. 15—17. 


14. advOpwme. The word is sternly repressive. Comp. Rom. ii. 1, 
1x, 20. 


vis pe Katéornoev KpiTyy; ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” 
John xvili. 36. 


q pepiotryy. ‘Umpire, arbitrator.’ There is an evident allusion to 
Bx, ii. 14. 


15. dvrdcoer be ard macys trcoveElas. ‘Guard yourselves from all 
covetousness.’ ‘The word is more positive than ‘‘beware of” (6)ézrere, 
apocéxere). The right reading is ‘of all covetousness,’ i.e. not only 
beware of avarice, but also of selfish possession. Both the O. and N.T. 
abound with repetitions of this warning. Balaam, Achan, Gehazi 
are awful examples of this sin in the O. T.; Judas Iscariot, the Pha- 
risees and Ananias in the New. See 1 Tim. vi. 10—17. 


ovK...) Loy adrod éoriv. Zw means a man’s true life: his earthly 
natural life—his Bios, is supported by what he has, but his ¢w7 is what 
he is. Such phrases as that a man ‘is worth’ so many thousands a 
year, revealing the current of worldly thought, shew how much > 
this warning is needed. The order of words in this paragraph is 
curious. It is hterally, ‘For not in any man’s abundance is his life 
(derived) from his possessions,’ or (as De Wette takes it), ‘‘is his life 
a part of his possessions.” The English Version well represents the 
sense. Comp. Sen. ad Helv, 1x. 9, ‘‘ Corporis exigua desideria sunt... 
Quicquid extra concupiscitur, vitiis non usibus laboratur.”’ 


16. evpdpynoev. A rare word (here only in the N.T.) and perhaps 
derived by St Luke from medical writings in which it occurs. 


"71 x@pa. ‘The estate.’ In this parable (peculiar to St Luke) 
our Lord evidently referred mentally to the story of Nabal, whose 
_ name means ‘Fool’ or ‘Churl’ (1 Sam. xxv.). Observe that his 
riches, like those of Nabal, were acquired, not by fraud or oppression, 
but in the most innocent way. His crime was his greedy and 
callous selfishness. He cared not for generous use, but for self- 
admiring acquisition. Being ‘“‘a fool” his ‘‘prosperity destroyed 
him.” Prov, i)... 


17. +l wojow; ‘He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver, nor he that loveth abundance with increase,” Heel. v. 10. 
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Tovs Kaptovs pov. So ‘my barns,” “my fruits and my goods,” 
and ‘‘my soul.”” This touch is evidently intended and is most vividly 
natural. So Nabal says, ‘‘Shall I then take my bread, and my water, 
ie ey flesh that I have killed for my shearers,” &c., 1 Sam. xxv. 

50 

“Their child.” ‘Our child!’ ‘Our heiress!” “Ours!” for still 
Like echoes from beyond a hollow, came 
Her sicklier iteration.” Aylmer’s Field. 


18. KaleAd. In Attic the future of aipéw is aipnow. The fut. édd 
is late. 


amoOyKas. ‘Storehouses’ (not only for corn), He never thought of 
the admonition of the Son of Sirach, ‘‘Shut up alms in thy store- 
houses,” Ecclus. xxix. 12. 


To yevyjard pov. Not the same word as before. Rather, ‘my 
produce.’ 


Ta ayald pov. Such ‘good things’ as he was alone capable of 
recognising, xvi. 25. And ‘all my goods,’ with no mention of the 
poor. 


19. ép@ rq buyyn pov. ‘What folly! Had thy soul been a sty, 
what else couldst thou have promised to it? Art thou so bestial, so 
ignorant of the soul’s goods, that thou pledgest it the foods of the 
flesh? And dost thou convey to thy soul, the things which the 
draught receiveth?” St Basil. 


eis €ry toAAd. ‘ Boast not thyself of tomorrow,” Prov. xxvii. 1. 


dvatavov, maye, mle, eddpalvov. ‘Rest, eat, drink, enjoy.’ The 
absence of conjunctions (asyndeton) suits the man’s gloating selfish- 
ness, as in Sophocles, ¢7, rive, PépBov. The motive of the Rich Glut- 
ton is the same as that of the selfish and cynical Epicureans, who 
say, ‘‘Let us eat and drink;” but the reason he assigns is different. 
They snatch pleasure, ‘‘for tomorrow we die,” 1 Cor. xv. 32; he be- 
cause he hopes to be ‘happy’ for “many years.’ For similar warnings 
see Jas. iv. 13—17, v. 1—3; Eccl. xi. 19. 


20. dpwv. Literally, ‘Senseless!’ 1 Cor. xv. 36. Comp. x1. 40. 
The nom, is used for the voc., comp. vi. 54. 


TavUTYy TH vUKT’. Compare the death of Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 36. 


THY Wuxiyy cov aratotew dro cov. ‘They demand thy soul of 
thee.’ Who are ‘they’? Some say God (Job xxvii. 8), or His death- 
angels (Job xxxill. 22), or robbers whom they suppose to attack the 
rich man on the night that his wealth has flowed in. There is 
however no definite pronoun, the phrase is impersonal, as often in 
Hebrew. It is the same ‘‘categoric plural” as in vs, 11 and xvi. 9, 
xxill. 31. 

GQ St Aroluacas, tle Corot; ‘But the things which thou preparedst, 
for whom shall they be? ‘*He heapeth up riches and knoweth not 
who shall gather them,” Ps. xxxix. 6, xlix. 16, 17; comp. lil. 7 and 
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James iv. 13—15, St James seems to have been deeply impressed 
with this teaching, 


21. paj...rdoutav. ‘If he is not rich.’ We are often taught else- 
where in Scripture in what way we can be rich toward God. Matt. vi. 
19—21; 1 Tim. vi. 17—19; Jas. ii. 5. There is a close parallel to 
this passage in Hcclus. xi, 18, 19, ‘“‘There is that waxeth rich by his 
wariness and pinching, and this is the portion of his reward. Like- 
wise he saith, I have found rest, and now will eat continually of my 
goods, and yet he knoweth not what time shall come upon him, and 
that he must leave those things to others, and die.” This would 
seem to shew that our Lord was not unfamiliar with some of the 
Apocryphal writings, 


22—53. Lessons oF TRUSTFULNESS (22—32), Aumseivine (33, 34), 
AND FarrHrun WatcHFULNESS (35—48). THE SEARCHING Errectr 
oF Curist’s Work (49—53). 


22. pr) peptvare. This rendering is now unfortunate, since it 
might be abused to encourage an immoral carelessness (1 Tim. v. 8). 
But in the 17th century thought was used for care (1 Sam. ix. 5). See 
The Bible Word-Book, s.v. Rather, ‘Be not anxious about.’ Vulg. 
ne solliciti sitis. ‘* Cast thy burden upon the Lord and He shall sus- 
tain thee,”’ Ps. lv. 22; 1 Pet. v. 7. 


tt dayynte. ‘What ye are to eat.’ Deliberative subjunctive. 

23.  Wux7) wAcidv €or THs Tpopys.... And the spirit is more 
than either the body, or the natural life. 

24, tovs Kképaxas. More specific, and therefore more poetic, than 
‘the fowls’? in St Matthew. Perhaps there is a reference ‘to Job 
Xxxviil. 41; Ps. cxlv. 15. 


25. él tiv nAtklav aitov. Some would here render the word 
mrAtkia, ‘age’ (comp. Ps. xxxix. 5); but ‘‘stature”’ is probably right. 

26. e...ovde EXdxtorov. The negative does not depend on the ei 
(in which case undé would be required), but reverses the meaning of 
divac0e—‘ since you are unable.’ Comp. John iii. 12; Rom. xi. 21, 
&C. 


27. ta Kptva. The term is perfectly general. The scarlet ane- 
mones (anemone coronaria), or the ‘Huléh lilies’ growing around 
may have given point to the lesson. (Thomson, Land and Book, p. 
256.) 

Doropeyv év waoy tH SdEy avrov. 1K. iii. 13, x. 1—29, and fora 
splendid description of his progresses in the royal chariot, Cant. 111. 
6—11. 

28. évayp@ Tov xdptov. ‘If, in the field, God so clothes,’ &c. The 
common Scripture symbol for evanescence, Is. xl. 6; 1 Pet. 1. 24; 
vase LO. sas 

eis KALBavov Badddpevov. In the absence of wood grass is used to 
heat ovens in the Hast. 


apoiéte, This is the reading of D. dugiage, B. 
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29. jr perewplfeobe. Here alone in the N.T. Literally, ‘Do not 
toss about like boats in the offing,—a metaphor for suspense. 
Cicero says, ‘‘So I am in suspense (ueréwpos) and entangled in great 
perplexities.” Ad Att. xv. 14. It is like the Latin fluctuo and fluito. 


30. ta yy Tov KOopov. Christians have not the same excuse that 
the heathen have for over-anxiety about transient needs. 


32. Td pikpov tofuvioy. The address was primarily to disciples, 
vs. 1. For the metaphor, see Ps. xxi. 1; Is. xl. 11; Matt. xxvi. 31; 
John x. 12—16. wrxpdr is not pleonastic, for roiumoy is not used as a 
diminutive. 


tHY PacwWelav. How much more shall He give you bread. 


33. wodyoate Ta tripxovTa tpav. This command was taken 
very literally by the early Church, Acts i. 44, 45. Comp. xvi. 9; 
Matt. xix. 21. 


BodAavria. See on x. 4. 


SiadGeipa. ‘Destroyeth.’ Vulg. corrumpit, whence the A.V. ‘“‘cor- 
rupteth.”’ 

35. tectacav tov ai oodves trepreLwopévar, Without a girdle 
active service is impossible in the loose ficwing dress of the East 
(Ex. xii. 11; 1 K. xvui. 46); and spiritually, for the Christian amid 
worldly entanglements, 1 Pet. i. 13; Eph. vi. 14. Comp. the Latin 
praecincti, and Milton’s ‘‘His habit fit for speed succinct.” Par. Lost, 
11. 643. 


ot AVxvor Katdmevor. ‘The germ of the Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
Matt. xxv. 1. 


36. avOpadros. Slaves, Rev. xvili. 13. 


TOTE AVAAIoH ex THY yanwv. The word here used is very rare, 
occurring only in Phil. i, 23; 2 Tim. iv. 6. Here there is a variation 
from the commoner metaphor of going to the wedding-feast. 


37. mepilooetat Kal dvakAtvet avtovs. Doubtless some of the 
Apostles must have recalled these words when Jesus washed their 
feet. To Roman readers the words would recall the customs of their 
Saturnalia when slaves were waited on by their masters. 


Tmapeay Siakovyoe avtots. ‘He will draw near and serve them.’ 
The zape\9av adds a graphic touch to the Master’s condescension. 
We often find participles used in this vivid way, as in xy. 18, dvaordas 
mopevcouat, 1 Pet. 111. 19, mopevbels éxjpvéev, &C. Winer, p. 630. 


38. év TH Sevtépa, kdv év TH TplTyH HvdaKy ~AOy. It is not clear, 
nor very important, whether St Luke here alludes to the three 
watches of the Jews and Greeks (Lam. 11.19; Judg. vil. 19; Ex. xiv. 
24) or to the four of the Romans (Jerome, Ep. cxu.), But it is very 
important to observe that often as our Lord bade His disciples to be 
ready for His return, He as often indicates that His return might be 
long delayed, Matt. xxv. 5—19. He always implied that He should 
come suddenly (xxi. 34—36; 1 Thess. v. 2—6; Rev. iii. 3), but not 
necessarily soon, vs. 46; 2 Pet, iii, 8, 9. ‘‘The Parousia does not 
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come so quickly as impatience, nor yet so late as carelessness, sup- 
poses.”’ Van Oosterzee. 


39. TovTo...ywooKere. ‘This ye know.’ 


6 oikodeométyns. ‘‘Goodman” is an archaic expression for the 
master of the house, the paterfamilias. It is said to be a corruption 
of the Saxon gumman, ‘a man,’ goodwife being formed from it by 
false analogy. 


ovK dv ddjKkev Siopvy Svar Tov olkov avTov. ‘He would not have 
left his house to be broken into.’ Literally, ‘to be dug through,’ the 
houses being often of mud. 


41. eimev 8 ait@ 6 Ilérpos. Peter’s intercourse with his Lord 
seems to have been peculiarly frank and fearless, in accordance with 
his character. In the immaturity of the disciples we may suppose 
that the blessing on the faithful servants mainly prompted his ques- 
tion. But if so the lesson of our Lord was by no means lost on him, 
1 Pet. v. 3, and passim. 


42. 6 Ktptos. St Luke uses this later designation of our Lord 
about 12 times. 


e - 


tls dpa éotly 6 mirTds otKovdpos 6 dpdvysos; Our Lord, in the 
deeply instructive method which He often adopted, did not answer 
the question, but taught the only lesson which was needful for the 
questioner. St Paul perhaps refers to these words of Christ in 1 Cor. 
ay. L..2. 


év Kalp@ TO oiTONEéTpLov. ‘‘T'ake heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the church of God,” Acts xx. 28. ovrouérpiov (diarium) 
is found only in St Luke. 


44, érimiaicww Tots Vrdpxovow aitov. See xxii. 29, 30. 

45. elary...€v tH KapSiq avtod, Xpovifer o Kvpids pov epyerOar. 
Ecel. viii. 11. It was not long before the temptation to use this 
language arose with fatal results, 2 Pet. iii. 8, 9. 


46. StxoTtouyoe avtov. This was literally a punishment prevalent 
among some ancient nations, 2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 3; Dan. ii. 5; 
Herod. vir. 39. Comp. Hebr. xi. 37 (the legendary martyrdom of 
Isaiah) and Susannah 55—59. Hence Bengel says, ‘‘Qui cor divisum 
habet, dividetur.’’ But because of the following clause, which evi- 
dently refers to a living person, it is thought that dvyoroujoes must 
here be used in the sense of ‘shall scourge’ (compare the next verse), 
although there is no other instance of such a sense. 


pera Tov amrlorwy. ‘With the faithless.’ Vulg. injidelibus. (See 
vs. 42, and Matt. xxiv. 51.) 


47. jn) éroupdoas. The pu is used because it gives the supposed 
reason for the slave’s punishment. Exceptional privileges if rejected 
involve exceptional guilt and punishment, x. 13; Jas. iv. 17; 2 Pet, 
ii, 21. 
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Sapyoerat modAds. Sub. mrAnyds. Similarly we find in Plato, ua- 
orvyo0cba mAnyas. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 24, mevryjxovra mapa play édaBor. 
This cognate accusative is common in classic Greek. 


48. 6 S& pi yvovs. He that knew not fully (Jon. iv. 11; 1 Tim. 
i, 13), for there is no such thing as absolute moral ignorance (Rom. 
i, 20, ii. 14, 15). 


Sapyoerar odlyas. A most important passage, as alone clearly 
stating that punishment shall be proportional to sin, and that there 
shall be a righteous relation between the amount of the two. They 
who knew not will not of course be punished for any involuntary 
ignorance, but only for actual misdoing. 


49. mvp iA9ov Paretv ert tiv yHv. ‘I came to cast fire on the 
earth.’ The ‘‘send fire” of the A.V. is from the Vulg. mittere. St John 
had preached, ‘‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire,” and that ‘‘He should burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.”’ 
The metaphor is probably to be taken in all its meanings; fire as a 
spiritual baptism; the refining fire to purge gold from dross, and 
burn up the chaff of all evil in every imperfect character; and the fire 
of retributive justice. There is a remarkable ‘unwritten saying’ of 
Christ, ‘‘He who is near me is near the fire,”” which is preserved in 
Ienatius, Origen, and Didymus. 


ti OéAw et 118y avymoy. ‘How I would that it had been already 
kindled!’ (as in Ecclus. xxui.14). It may also be punctuated, ‘ What 
willl? O that it were already kindled!’ For the fire is salutary as 
well as retributive; it warms and purifies as well as consumes. In 
this idiom—(ei with the indicative to express a wish known by the 
speaker to be impossibie)—eife and ef yap are more common in clas- 
sical Greek. Winer, p. 469. 

50. Bamriopa...Bamricfyvar. Matt. xx. 22; Rom. vi. 3. 

TaS cvvéxopar. Comp. cuvexouévn mupeT@, iv. 38. O how heavy is 
the burden that rests upon me; how vast are the obstacles through 
which I have to press onwards. It is the same spirit that spoke in, 


‘What thou doest, do quickly.” The word is found in 2 Cor. v. 14; 
Phil. 1-23. 


€ws OTov Teheo OH. John xix. 28, 30. 


51. Soxeire. As they were far too much inclined to suppose, 
xix, /11, 


éTu cionvyv Tapeyevopny Sovvar év TH yj. It is only in His ultimate 
kingdom that Christ will be fully the Prince of Peace, as was under- 
stood even by Simeon, ii. 34, 35; see too John ix, 39. 


odxl...dAN’ yf Stapepiopdv. ‘There was a division among the 
people because of him,”’ John vii. 43. The phrase d\\’ 7 is a con- 
traction of d\Xo 7) (Iam come to send no other thing than division). 
It occurs but three times in the N.T., here, 2 Cor. i. 13 and (per- 
haps) 1 Cor, iii. 5. Winer, p. 463 n, St Luke uses dvauepeoudy for 
the waxaipay found in St Matthew. ‘I came not to send peace but a 
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sword.” Matt. x. 34. ‘‘Near me, near the sword” (unwritten saying 
of Christ). The Hebrew 170 would admit either rendering (LXX. 
often mé\euor). 


53. matyp érl vio. The verse seems to be a distinct allusion to 
Mic. vii. 6. There is in the Greek a delicate change of phrase which 
can hardly be reproduced in English. It is ‘father against son’ (émi 
vig), Where the preposition takes the dative ; but in ‘ mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law’ (érl rj viudny airfs) the preposition 
takes the accusative ;—perhaps to indicate the difference in the rela- 
tionships, the one natural, the other legal. éml with the dative prac- 
tically means ‘against’ in the sense of one being an incubus on the 
other. Compare the German aufihm. Winer, p. 410 n. 


54—59. Tue Sians or THE Times, AND Resuxttant Dory. 


54. tots dxAows. ‘To the multitudes,” whom He now addresses, 
having finished the lessons which were most necessary for His timid 
and discouraged disciples. 


vepédynv. Perhaps the reading may be 77 v. (comp. Matt. xvi. 2, 3), 
‘the cloud’ which rises over the west. The r7v may have been lost 
by homoeoteleuton. 


avaré\Noveay él Svopav. In Hebrew the same word is used for 
‘west’ and ‘sea.’ A cloud rising from the Mediterranean indicated 
heavy rain. 1 K. xvii. 44, 45. 


55. Katowv. ‘A simoom,’ or scorching wind, because ‘the south 
wind’ in Palestine would blow from the desert. Matt. xx. 12. 


56. vaoxpiral. Their insincerity consisted in the fact that though 
the signs of the Kingdom were equally plain they would not see them, 
and pretended not to see them. The Prophets had long ago pointed 
them out. Among them were, miracles (Is. xxxv. 4—6); the political 
condition (Gen. xlix. 10); the preaching of the Baptist (Matt. iii.). 


Soxusatey. ‘To test’ or ‘prove.’ 


57. Kala éavroyv. Je. without the necessity for my thus pointing 
out to you facts which are so plain. 


To Sikavov. What is your duty to do under circumstances so immi- 
nent? 


58. os ydp trdyes. ‘For as thou goest.’ Our translators omitted 
the ‘for’ probably because they could not see the connexion, It 
seems however to be this. ‘For this is your clear duty,—to reconcile 
yourselves with God, as you would with one whom you had alienated, 
before the otherwise inevitable consequences ensue.’ Euthymius 
therefore is mistaken in saying that the subject is here suddenly 
changed (é@’ érepov weréBn NOyor). 

peta TOU avTibikov cov. This isa parable. If you had wronged a 
man it would be obviously wise to avert the consequences of your 
wrongdoing before it became too late. Hven so must you act towards 
God. To press the details is obviously false theology. ‘‘Theologia 
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parabolica non est argumentativa.” Here again St Matthew quotes 
the parable in a slightly different connexion (v. 25, 26) to teach that 
love and forgiveness to man are an indispensable condition of for- 
giveness from God. 


Sods épyactayv. A curious Latinism, da operam. 


to wpaKtopt. ‘To the jailor,’ literally ‘the exactor.’ ‘God is here 
shadowed forth as at once the adversary, the judge, and the officer; 
the first by His holiness, the second by His justice, the third by His 
power.”’ Godet. | 


59. ws Kal TO toxatov AeTTOV Gtrodws. Aemrov (minutum) means 
‘a mite’ the smallest of all coins, Mk. xii. 42. If it be asked, ‘Can 
this debt ever be paid?’ the answer of course is, as far as the parable 
is concerned, ‘It depends entirely on whether the debt be great or 
small.’ As far as the application of the parable is concerned, the 
answer lies out of the contemplated horizon of the illustration; nor 
is there any formal answer to such a question. But if it be asserted 
that no man’s debt to God, which he has incurred by his sins, how- 
ever ‘common to man,’ can ever be paid by him, we are at least 
permitted to find hope in the thought that Christ has paid our debt 
for us (Matt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. ii. 6). The general lesson is that of 
which Scripture is full, ‘‘Seek ye the Lord while He may be found,” 
Heaiy.O. Ps, xxx. 6: Heb. ivec/. 


CHAPTER XIE. 


3,5. peravonre...duolws...petavoronte...ocavtTws. The mss. vary 
between these words, which makes it probable that different words 
were used in each text. 

15. troxpital. The address is in the plural, not only to the ruler 
of the synagogue but to all his class. 

18. ovv. NBL, Vulg. It. &c. It was altered to 6é because the 
reference was misunderstood. 

24. Q@vpas. The midAns of the Rec. probably comes from Matt. 
vil. 13. 

35. %onpos has probably been added from Matt. xxiii. 38. 

av after éws is omitted in BDL, &c. ne AD, &c. 


Cu, XIII. 1—9. Accrpents AND JupamMENTs. THE Barren 
FIG-TREE. 


1. wapyocav...gv ait@ TO Kaipo. ‘There arrived at that very 
season.’ ‘he curious phrase (comp. xii. 12) seems to imply that they 
had come on purpose to announce this catastrophe. Hence some have 
supposed that they wished to kindle in the mind of Jesus as a 
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Galilaean (xxiii. 5) a spirit of Messianic retribution (Jos. Antt. 
xvir. 9, § 3). But Christ’s answer rather proves that they were 
connecting the sad death of these Galilaeans with their imaginary 
crimes. They were not calling His attention to them as martyrs, but 
as supposed victims of divine anger. Their report indicates a sort 
of pleasure in recounting the misfortunes of others (émiya:pexaxia). 
But Jesus teaches ‘the Pharisaic heart’ that the agonies and 
misfortunes which fall on others should be the source not of proud self- 
satisfaction but of contrite humility, and that they are a oynueiov Tay 
Kkatpwv Which they failed to read, 


tov Tadtvaiwv. Galilaeans regularly attended the Jewish feasts at 
Jerusalem, John iv. 45. 


oy Td aipa TIudros euigev pera tov Svoiov aitay. This may be 
a brachylogy for pera rod aluaros trav Ovo.wyv. The catastrophe may 
have occurred at some Passover riot, during which the Roman soldiers 
had hurried down from Fort Antonia. This incident, which was 
peculiarly horrible to Jewish imaginations, often happened during the 
turbulent administration of Pilate and the Romans; see on xxiii. 1; 
Acts xxi. 34. At one Passover, ‘‘during the sacrifices,’’ 3000 Jews 
had been massacred ‘‘like victims,” and ‘the Temple courts filled 
with dead bodies” (Jos. Antt. xvi1. 9, § 3); and at another Passover, 
no less than 20,000 had perished (id. xx. 5, § 3; see also B. J. 11. 5, 
vy. 1). Early in his administration Pilate had sent disguised soldiers 
with daggers among the crowd (id. xvi. 3,§ 1; B. J. 1.9, § 4). The 
special massacre here alluded to was too insignificant to be specially 
recorded by Josephus; but in the fact that the victims in this instance 
were Galilaeans, we may perhaps see a reason for the ‘“‘enmity”’ be- 
tween Pilate and Herod Antipas (xxii. 12). 


2. dpapTwdol rapa mavras tods T'adtAalous éyévovto. For rapa 
in comparisons see ili, 13; Heb. 1. 9, ii. 3. The ‘‘were” of the 
A. VY. is literally, ‘became,’ 1.e. ‘stamped themselves as,’ ‘proved 
themselves to be.’ We trace a similar mistaken ‘supposition’ in the 
question of the disciples about the blind man (John ix. 2). It was 
indeed deeply engrained in the Jewish mind, although the Book of 
Job had been expressly levelled at the uncharitable error of assuming 
that individual misfortune could only be the consequence of individual 
crime. Such is sometimes the case (Gen. xli. 21; Judg. 1. 7), but 
although all human sorrow has its ultimate cause in human sin it is 
wrong to assume in individual cases the connexion of calamity with 
crime. 


ravta temovOacty. ‘Have suffered these things.’ 


3. édv prj peravoyre, The pres. subj. points to the necessity for a 
state of repentance. The aor. uetavonoyre, which is the best reading 
in vs. 5, points to its immediate urgency. The first meaning of ‘the 
words was doubtless prophetic. As a matter of historic fact, the 
Jewish nation did not repent, and myriads of them in the siege of 
Jerusalem perished by a doom closely analogous to that of these 
unhappy Galilaeans (see Jos. B. J. v.1, 3, 7, 11, 12, and especially 13, 
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vI. passim, vir. 8). And since all life and all history are governed by 
the same divine laws, the warning is applicable to men and to 
nations at all periods. 

4. ékeivou ot Sexaoxts, ec’ ods Errewev 6 TUPYOS ev TS ZtAwdp. It is 
an ingenious, but of course uncertain conjecture of Ewald, that the 
death of these workmen was connected with the notion of retribution 
because they were engaged in building part of the aqueduct to the 
Pool of Siloam, for the construction of which Pilate had seized some 
of the sacred Corban-money (Mk. vii. 11; Jos. B. J. 1. 9, § 4). 


Ltrodp. The pool (John ix. 7; Is. viii. 6), near the village of 
Silwdn, at the entrance of the Tyropoeon valley, which runs into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat between Sion and Moriah. 


Sti avTot ddedérar éyevovro, ‘That they themselves proved them- 
selves to be debtors.’ (Wyclif, Rhem. and Vulg. debitores.) 


5. mavTes oavtwas atrodctobe. The readings of the word ‘likewise’ 
vary between opoiws and woa’tws; but no distinct difference of 
meaning between the two words can be established, unless the 
latter be rather stronger, ‘in the very same way.’ Here again the 
actual incidents of the siege of Jerusalem—the deaths of many under 
the falling ruins of the city (Jos. B. J. vi. 9, vir. 1)—are the directest 
comment on our Lord’s words which yet bear the wider significance 
of the warning in Rom. ii, 1—11. ‘‘Le carnage,” says Godet, ‘‘dtii au 
elaive de Pilate, n’est que le prélude de celui que l’armée romaine 
consommera bienté6t dans toute la Terre-Sainte.”” He adds, that 40 
years later, all that remained of the Galilean people, reunited in the 
Temple, was expiating under the blows of Titus the national impeni- 
tence. If we may judge from the ss. the language of the two parallel 
questions (vss. 3, 4) seems to have been purposely varied. 


6. OUKyV...1wepuTevpévynv év TO GprreA@ve avTov. The corners of 
vineyards were often utilised in this way, as they still are (Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. Bib. p. 352). Here the Jewish nation is compared to the 
fig-tree (Hos. ix. 10; Jer. xxiv. 3), as in the acted parable of the 
Barren Fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 19); more often Israel is compared to the 
Vine or the Vineyard (Ps. lxxx. 8—11; Is. v. 2). 


7. mM™pos TOV apeAoupyov., It seems clear that in the truth which 
the parable shadows forth, Christ corresponds to the vine-dresser, and 
Jehovah to the owner (Is. v. 7). Some however prefer to see in the 
vine-dresser the Holy Spirit as Intercessor. 


tota érn. Many suppose an allusion to the length up to this time 
of our Lord’s ministry (Bengel, &c.). Others (Kuthym., &c.) explain 
it of the periods of the Judges, Kings, and High Priests. It is very 
doubtful how far these lesser details—which are essential to the 
colouring of the parable—are intended to be pressed. 


éxkoov avryv. At once—as the tense implies (Matt. iii. 10; 
John xy. 2). It was fulfilled in the rejection of Israel (Rom. xi. 22). 

ivatt; Why? originally two words with yévyra: understood; wa rt 
yévynTrat; in order that what may happen? 
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tvatt Kal TV ‘yHv Katapyel; ‘Why doth it also sterilise the ground?’ 
ie. it is not only useless, but positively mischievous by preventing 
other growth. For the verb comp. Rom. iii. 3. 


8. Kvpte. ‘Sir,’ as far as the parable is concerned. 


Kat Touto To eros. ‘‘The Lord...is longsuffering to usward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance,”’ 
2 Pet. i. 9. In “this year also” it is better to see generally the 
respite of forty years between the crucifixion and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, rather than the yet remaining period of our Lord’s 
ministry. God never strikes without warning, because He desires to 
save. 


9. Kav pev Totjon Kapmoy els TO peANov. The “well” (cars exer) 
is not in the original, the idiom being a common but striking 
apostopesis: i.e. the conclusion of the sentence is left to the speaker’s 
imagination. The phrase implies, If, as is at least possible, it bears 
fruit ;—but if not, as thou supposest, then, &c. (See Winer p. 623.) 


ei St pryye. In these antitheses a conditional clause with édy (if, 
as may be the case) is often followed by another with ei (assuming 
that) (si fructum tulerit...sin minus, si non fert); comp. Acts v. 38, 39 
édy 7 €& avOpwrrov...el b& Ex Oeod éorw. 


exkdes. ‘Non dicit vinitor ‘exscindam’ (vs. 7). Sed rem refert 
ad dominum; desinit tamen pro ficu deprecari.” Bengel. 


10—17. Tue Saspatican Hypocrite AND THE SUFFERING 
Woman. 


10. év pia tov cuvvaywyov. The mention of synagogue-teaching 
becomes much rarer at this later stage of Christ’s ministry. It is 
most probable that from some at least of the synagogues of Galilee He 
was excluded by the ‘lesser excommunication.’ See John xvi. 2. 


11. mvedpa...doeveias. Her curvature is thus directly attributed 
to Satanic agency. Jobii. 6,7; Acts x. 38, 


wv. Aderat; she had doubtless come there on purpose. 


yy Suvapéevn. The uy can hardly be here explained, except as due 
to the tendency to use «7 with participles. 


eis TO TravTeAcs. Heb. vu. 25. 


12. arodéAvoat. Here, as elsewhere, the delicacy and force of the 
Greek tense implying the immediatceness and the permanence of the 
cure can only be expressed in English by a periphrasis. 


14. Sdpxirvvaywyos. See viii. 41. 


adyavaktay. The same strong word—implying a personal resentment 
—is used in Matt, xx. 24, xxvi. 8. 


to oaBBatw. See on vi. 2. 


év ais Set epyafer Oar, Ex. xx. 9. 
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év avtais oty épydpevor OepameverGe. As though the reception of 
divine grace were Sabbath-breaking toil! Few remarks of the op- 
ponents of our Lord were so transparently illogical and hypocritical as 
this. It was meanly indirect because it was aimed at Jesus, though 
the man is too much in awe to address it to Him, and the implied 
notion that it was a crime to allow oneself to be healed on the Sabbath 
day springs from an abyss of Pharisaic falsity which could hardly 
have been conceived. It was the underhand ignorance and insolence, 
as well as the gross insincerity of the remark, which called forth a 
reproof exceptionally severe. 

15. wmoxpitat. ‘Hypocrites!’ (NAB), classing the man with the 
whole sect to which he belonged, and whose shibboleths he used. 
They were hypocrites (i.e. they were acting a part) because they were 
disguising secret enmity under a pretence of sabbatical zeal. 

T@ caPRato...dter Tov Body. Our Lord varied from time to time the 
arguments with which He abolished the fanatical formalism of the 
Pharisees respecting the Sabbath. Sometimes He appealed to His own 
inherent authority (John v. 17—47); sometimes to Scripture precedents 
(vi. 8—5); or to common sense and eternal principles (vi. 9). Here, as 
in xiv. 5, He usesan argumentum ad hominem, refuting their traditional 
rules by the selfish insincerity with which they applied them. They 
allowed men to unloose and lead to water their cattle on the sabbath, 
and thus to break their own Sabbatic rules, in order to save themselves 
the trouble of providing water overnight, or, at the best, to abridge a 
few hours’ thirst; was then this suffering woman not to be touched, 
not to be spoken to, even in order to end 18 years of suffering ? 


avo THS Patvys. ‘From the manger, il. 7. 

atrayayév. The pictorial participle—‘‘ad opus demonstrandum.” 
Bengel. 

16. Qvyatépa ABpadp otcay. See xix. 9. 

iv eSnoev 6 catavas. Compare 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

Séxa kal oxTo® ety. The accus. of duration. 


ovK Se. Our Saviour gives him back his own word ‘ought ;””—but 
the man’s ought had been one of ceremonial obligation, and the ought 
of Jesus was founded on the divine necessity of love. 

17. tavra Aéyovros avtov. ‘While He was saying these things.’ 


katyoxvvovTo. Not ‘‘were ashamed” but ‘were shamed,’ i.e. were 
put to shame. See Is. xlv. 16 (LXX.). 
yivopévors. ‘Which were constantly being done.’ 


18—21. THe Mustarp SEED AND THE LEAVEN. 
18. eyev otv. The ovv is a reference to the joy of the multitude 
which proved the growth of the Kingdom of God. 
tive opola éorly 4 Bactrdela tov Veov; For this solemn introduc- 
tion see Is, xl, 18, 
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19. eis Ky Tov éavTov. Into his own garden, where he could bestow 
special care upon it. ‘‘The vineyeed of the Lord of Hosts is the 
House of Israel.”? Is. v. 7. 


éyévero eis SévSpov. Omit great with NBDL, &c. The points of 
comparison are the sudden, secret growth, and the immense develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God. The mustard seed was colloquially 
spoken of by the Jews as ‘‘the smallest of all seeds,” and it grew into 
a herbaceous plant, as tall as a horse and his rider (Thomson, Land 
and Book). 


TH WETELVA TOV OVPAVOY KaTETKHVwOEV ey TOTS KAdSOLs ad’TOV. The 
substantive corresponding to the verb “lodged” is found in ix. 58 (A.V. 
‘‘nests ;”? rather ‘shelters’). Finches, and other small birds, throng 
the mustard beds to live on the seed (Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib. 478). 


21. opola éorlv {ypy. Hxcept in this parable, leaven in Scripture 
(being connected with corruption and fermentation) is used as the type 
of sin. See xii. 1; Ex. xu. 1, 15—20; 1 Cor. vy. 6—8; Gal. y. 9. 
Here, however, the only point considered is its rapid, and unseen, and 
effectual working. The former parable illustrates the growth of the 
Gospel, the latter its transforming power. 


eis dAeipov cata tpia. Zdrov (the Hebr. seah, about a peck) 
occurs only here and at Matt. xill. 33. (Gen. xviii. 6, LXX. pérpov.) 
The verisimilitude, simplicity, and vividness of the parables arise 
from the natural and specitic details introduced into them. To 
press these into separate lessons only leads to arbitrary exegesis 
and false theology. Probably the ‘‘three measures” are only men- 
tioned because they are the ordinary amount which a woman would 
leaven at one time. If any one likes to improve the detail by ap- 
plying it to (1) body, soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23); or (2) to Jews, 
Samaritans, and Galilaeans; or (3) to the three sons of Noah (3), 
as representing Semites, Aryans, and Allophylians,—it should be under- 
stood that these are pious applications, and interesting plays of fancy, 
not comments on our Lord’s words. 


gws ov éLupi0y Gov. The whole heart of each man (2 Cor. x. 5), 
and the whole world (xxiv. 47). 


22—30. THe Narrow Door. 


22. Sverropevero kata méAeig Kal Kopas. ‘* He was continuing His 
journey through the several cities and villages,’ The xara is distributive. 
Some see in this the starting-point of a separate journey. ‘The ex- 
pression is too vague on which to build. It may imply a fresh ake 
gress after some brief period of rest. 


23. eb dAtyou ot cwLopevor; For ef introducing a dubious see arene 
see Matt. xii. 10. The question may naturally have arisen from the 
last teachings respecting the small beginnings of the Kingdom of God. 
There is nothing to shew whether it was suggested by speculative 
curiosity, or by despondent pity. But without directly rebuking such 
questions, our Lord, as in other instances, strove to place the ques- 
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tioners in a wiser frame of mind (Deut. xxix. 29). The answer is a 
direct discouragement to all pitiless, and especially to all self-righteous, 
eschatologies. It is a solemn assertion of the necessity for earnest, 
personal endeavour. Thus to all idle attempts to define the certainties 
of the future, our Lord says, Consider the question with reference to 
yourself, not with reference to others. Look at it in the spirit of the 
publican, not in the spirit of the Pharisee. The wisdom and necessity 
of the answer may be seen from 2 Esdras vili., where the question is 
discussed, and where it is assumed that few only will be saved, ‘‘'The 
most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come for 
few”’ (vill. 1). ‘There are many more of them which perish than of 
them which shall be saved; like as a wave is greater than a drop” 
(ix. 15, 16). ‘Let the multitude perish then” (id. 22), Part, at 
least, of the Book of Esdras is probably post-Christian, 


ot cwfopuevor. Literally, ‘who are being saved,’ i.e. who are in the 
way of salvation. The same word occurs in Acts ii. 47, and is the 
opposite to droANvuevor, ‘those that are perishing,’ 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor, 
ii. 15, 

24. mpds avtovs. He does not directly answer the individual 
questioner, but lays down a general principle for the benefit of all. 


dywviterOe. The word implies the strong efforts of a contest. 
Pim. Vi, 12. ; 


Sua THS oTevHS Gipas. ‘Through the narrow door’; reading dvpas 
(NSBDL) for widns. Matt. vii. 13. The “strait” of the A.V. meant 
‘narrow’ (from strictus). We find the same conception—derived from 
Seripture—in the Mahometan notion of the arch of Al Seirat, narrow 
as a razor’s edge, over which the good pass into Paradise; and in 
2 Esdras vii. 7, ‘‘ The entrance [of the city] is narrow, and is set in a 
dangerous place to fall, like as if there were a fire on the right hand, 

and on the left a deep. water.” 


(nrycovow eloe\Oeiv Kal ovK icxicovow, They shall fail because 
they only seek and do not strive, nor do they look for the narrow door. 
They wish for heaven, but will not abandon earth. Sometimes also 
because they seek too late (Prov. i. 28, 29; Is. i. 15; John vii. 34; 
Heb. xii. 17), but mainly because they seek to enter through other 
ways by which there is no entrance, since Christ is the only door 
(John x. 7, xiv. 6). 


25. tw eotavar kal Kpovey thy Ovpav. Matt. xxv.10. That the 
first application of the warning was to Jews who relied on their 
privileges appears from the fact that the excluded class are not poor 
sinners, but self-righteous Pharisees who claim entrance as their 
right. 


Kiupre dvorgov ipiv.. Matt. vii. 22, 23. 


26. totredpterGe A€yerv. The fut. following the aor. subj. (dpéyoGe) 
indicates the persistence of the attempts; but all excuse shall be cut 
short at once, iii. 8. 
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év tats wAaTelats Huov eSiSatas. Here again (see xiii. 28) we see 
how our Lord discouraged all notions of any advantage derived from 
fleshly privileges, or even from proximity to Himself. Rom. ii. 17—20. 

27. odk otSa tyds...dméocTnTe am eéyod mavres Epydtat adicfas. 
‘You think yourselves safe as children of Abraham, but I know not 
whence you are.’ 2 Tim. ii. 19, ‘‘The foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 


28. éxet. This is explained by Euthymius to mean then (év éxeiv@ 
T@ Kkacpw), just as in Acts xiil. 21 xaxe?Oev means “and from that time.” 
It is better however to understand it to mean ‘depart to the place 
where’ (by brachylogy). 

6 KAavOpds Kal 6 Bovyyos Tay d8dvrwy. The signs respectively of 
anguish and of rage (Acts vii. 54). 

"ABpadp kat’ Toad kal’ IaxdéB. Marcion, always anxious to disown 
the Old Testament, altered this into rdvras Tovs dtxalous. 


29. yfovorw amo avatodav kal Svopav kal Boppa kal yérov. There 
is an obvious reference to Is. xlix. 12, xlv. 6. Nothing more furiously 
excited the envy of the Jews than the free admission of the Gentiles 
to those privileges of the Kingdom of Heaven (Eph. iii. 6) which they 
themselves rejected. Rom. xi. 1—36; Acts xiii, 44—652. 


dvakAOrjcovrar. ‘Shall recline at banquet,’ xi. 37, xiv. 8, &.; 
Mark vi. 39. Godet rightly says that the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians are commentaries on these words. 


30. Kal idov. The phrase sometimes implies ‘strange as you may 
think it.’ It occurs 23 times in St Matthew, 16 in St Luke; but not 
in St Mark. 


eloly eoyxaror of ¢coyra: mporor. Our Lord used this proverbial 
expression more than once. Matt. xix. 30. It had, besides its uni- 
versal truthfulness, a special bearing on His own time. “The publicans ~ 
and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you,” Matt. xxi. 31. 
“The Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness,’’ Rom. ix. 30. 


“There above (on earth) 
How many hold themselves for mighty kings, 
Who here like swine shall wallow in the mire, 
Leaving behind them horrible dispraise.”’ 
Dante, Inferno. 


31—35. A Messacre to Herop ANTIPAs. 
31. évairy TH wpa. In that very hour (NADL, &c.). 


eEeXe Kal tropetvou évrevOev. These Pharisees were as eager as the 
Gadarenes to get rid of Jesus; but whether this was their sole motive 
or whether they further wished to separate Him from the multitudes 
who as yet protected His life, and to put Him in the power of the Sad- 
ducean hierarchy, is not clear, That their solicitude for His safety was 
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purely hypocritical appears in the tone of our Lord’s answer, which is 
yet far more merciful than that in which the prophet Amos had an- 
swered a similar message from an analogous quarter. Amos yii. 
12—17. 

OéXer oe atroxtetvar. ‘Wills to kill thee.’ The assertion was probably 
quite untrue. Herod had not even wished to kill John, but had done 
so with great reluctance, and had been deeply troubled in conscience 
ever since. He did indeed wish to see Christ, but it was with the very 
different desire of “seeing some miracle done by Him” (xxiii, 8). 


32. Ty dAdmekt TavTy. ‘This she-fox,’ as though Christ saw him 
actually present, or identified his fox-like nature with that which the 
Pharisees were now displaying. The fact that the word is feminine 
may be ouly due to its being generic. The fox was among the ancients, 
as well as among the moderns, the type of knavish craftiness and 
covert attack (comp. ddwmexig~w, Ar, Vesp. 1241, and Ajax calls Odysseus 
a fox, xwados). This is the only word of unmitigated contempt (as 
distinguished from rebuke and scorn) recorded among the utterances 
of Christ, and it was more than justified by the mingled tyranny and 
timidity, insolence and baseness of Herod Antipas—a half-Samaritan, 
half-Idumaean tetrarch, who, professing Judaism, lived in heathen 
practices, and governed by the grace of Caesar and the help of alien 
mercenaries; who had murdered the greatest of the Prophets to gratify 
a dancing wanton; and who was living at that moment in an adultery 
doubly-incestuous with a woman of whom he had treacherously robbed 
his brother while he was his guest. 


ornpepov Kal avptoy. It is probable that these expressions are 
general (as in Hos. vi. 2). They mean ‘I shall stay in Herod’s do- 
minions with perfect security for a brief while longer till my work is 
done.’ It must be remembered that Peraea was in the tetrarchate of 
Herod, so that this incident may have occurred during the slow and 
solemn progress towards Jerusalem. 


TH Tpity TeActovpar, Vulg. It. consummor. The verb has been 
variously rendered and explained. Bleek makes it mean ‘I shall 
end’ (my work in Galilee); Godet, ‘I am being perfected,’ in the sense 
of ‘I shall arrive at the destined end of my work’; Resch, ‘I complete 
my work’ by one crowning miracle (John xi, 40—44), This solemn 
meaning best accords with other usages of the word, e.g. in the cry 
from the Cross teré\eorat, ‘It is finished’ (John xix. 30). See too 
Heb. v. 9, xi. 40. 7edelwors became an ecclesiastical term for ‘mar- 
tyrdom.’ 

33. Sel jre...tropeverOar. ‘I must journey’; the same word as in 
vs. 31, “depart.” It seems to imply, ‘I will not leave Herod’s do- 
minions, but I shall journey on at my own leisure through them,’ 


ovk évdéxerar, i.e. there is a moral unfitness in the murder of a 
Prophet anywhere but in Jerusalem. The words are those of terrible 
irony; and yet, even amid the irony, the voice of the Speaker seemed 
to break with tears as He uttered the tender appeal of the next verse. 


19—2 
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34. ‘Iepovoadnp ‘Iepoveadyp. The words were perhaps spoken 
again in the Great Denunciation of the Tuesday in Passion Week, 
Matt. xxiii. 37. It is noticeable that the form ‘Iepovoadyp is always 
used by St Luke (26 times) except in 3 places. The other Synoptists 
always use ‘TepooéAuya except in Matt. xxiii. 37. No certain conclusion 
can be built on this, for St Paul uses both forms in the same Epistle 
(Gal. i. 17, iv. 25). 


7 at@oKktetyoura Tos Tpopytas. ‘It was full of judgment ; righteous- 
ness lodged in it; but now murderers” (Is. i. 21). See xi. 47, xx. 14; 
Matt. xxii. 34; 2 Esdr. 1. 32, “I sent unto you my servants the 
prophets whom ye have taken and slain, and torn their bodies in 
pieces, whose blood I will require of your hands, saith the Lord.” 


mooakts. This, ike other passages in the Synoptists, implies more 
frequent visits to Jerusalem than they actually record. 

Sv TpdTroV Gpvis Ti]V EavTHS voootdy trod Tas Trépvyas (éricuvdyer). 
A metaphor still more tender and appealing than that of the eagle 
which ‘“‘stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings”’ of Deut. 
KEK. 11,12. 


ovk 70eArjoarte. ‘Ye willed it not’ though ‘I willed it.” The words 
indicate ‘‘the sad privilege which man possesses of resisting the 
most serious influences of grace.”’ 


35. io adlerar tputv o otkos tpav. The authenticity of the word 
épnuos (‘desolate’) is very doubtful, as it is omitted in NABKL, &e. 
‘he words therefore mean ‘The Shechinah has vanished from you 
now (Ezek. x. 19, xi. 23). The house is now yours, not God’s; and 
because yours therefore a cave of brigands.’ If the word épyuos 
be genuine, it may allude to Dan. ix. 27 and ‘‘the desolating wing of 
abomination,” as well as to other prophecies, Lev. xxvi. 31; Mic. iii. 
12; Is. v. 5, 6. There is a remarkable parallel in 2 Esdras i. 30—33, 
‘‘T gathered you together as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings: but now, what shall Ido unto you? I will cast you out from 
my face....Thus saith the Almighty Lord, your house is desolate, I 
will cast you out as the wind doth stubble.” 


od pal iSyré pe. “Their senses are still blinded. The veil of the 
Talmud that hangs over their eyes is twice as heavy as the veil of 
Moses.” Van Oosterzee, 


gms qéer Ore elrnre. Quando dixeritis. dre with the subj. without 
av is a frequent Homeric idiom, though hardly found in Attic prose. 
It implies the event apart from all supposition. (See Winer, p. 313.) 
If the reading be éws dv 7£y it implies that the time would come, 
though none could say (a) when it should come. It is a most frivo- 
lous interpretation of these words to make them merely refer to the 
Hosannas of Palm Sunday (xix. 38) as though they meant, ‘I shall 
not visit Jerusalem till the day of my humble triumph.’ They clearly 
refer to the future and final penitence of Israel. The ‘perfecting’ of 
Jesus would be His death, and then once again He would return as 
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“the Coming One.”’ Hos. iii. 4, 5; Ps. cxviii. 26. Here, as in so 
many other stern passages of Scripture, in the Valley of Achor is 
opened a door of Hope, for the phrase implies ‘till the time comes as 
come it will’ (Zech. xii.; Rom. xi.). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


8. et before éeorw, which is found in Matt. xii. 10, is here omitted 
by NBDL. | 


5. vids yf Bots. See the note. 


10. avdtmeoe. SABE, &. Other mss. have dvdrecat, which Meyer 
prefers as the less familiar form. The dvdrecov of the Rec. is 
ill-supported. 


Cu. XIV. Tue various Discourses oF JESUS AT A Banqunr. ‘** THE 
Son oF MAN EATING AND DRINKING.” 


1—6. SABBATH HEALING oF A MAN wITH THE DRopsy. 


1. Tivos Tay apxdvTwv tov Papioaiwy. ‘Of the Rulers of the 
Pharisees.’ Vulg. Cujusdam principis Pharisaeorum. The rendering 
of our version gives the general sense but is inadmissible. It is per- 
haps due to the translators being aware that the Pharisees had 
(strictly speaking) no Rulers. There were no grades of distinction 
between Pharisees as such. But obviously the expression might be 
popularly used of a Pharisee who was an eminent Rabbi like Hillel or 
Shammai, or of a Pharisee who was also a Sanhedrist. 


caBSatre dayety dorov. Sabbath entertainments of a luxurious 
and joyous character were the rule among the Jews, and were even 
regarded as a religious duty (Nehem. viii. 9—12; Tob. 11.1; 1 John 
xii. 2). All the food was however cooked on the previous day (Ex. 
xvi. 23). That our Lord accepted the invitation, though He was well 
aware of the implacable hostility of the Pharisaic party towards Him, 
was due to His gracious spirit of forgiving friendliness; and to this 
we owe the beautiful picture of His discourse and bearing throughout 
the feast which this chapter preserves for us. Every incident and 
remark of the banquet was turned to good. We have first the scene 
in the house (1—6); then the manceuvres to secure precedence at 
the meal (7—11); then the lesson to the host about the choice of 
guests (12—14); then the Parable of the King’s Feast suggested by 
the vapid exclamation of one of the company (15—24). 


Kal avrol yoay Tmaparnpovpevor avtov. ‘And they themselves were 
carefully watching Him, comp. vi. 7. The invitation in fact even 
more than those in vii. 36, xi. 37 was a mere plot;—part of that ela- 
borate espionage, and malignant heresy-hunting (xi. 53, 54, xx. 20; 
Mk. xii, 13), which is the mark of a decadent religion, and which the 
Pharisees performed with exemplary diligence. The Pharisees re- 
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garded it as their great object in life to exalt their sacred books; had 
they never read so much as this—‘‘the wicked watcheth the righteous 
and seeketh occasion to slay him” Ps. xxxvii. 32; or ‘‘all that watch 
for iniquity are cut off, that make a man an offender for a word, and 
lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate” Is. xxix. 20, 21? 


2. Kat i800 dvOpwirds tis rv VSpwmikds Emrpocbev aitrov. The 
verse represents with inimitable vividness the flash of recognition 
with which the Lord at once grasped the whole meaning of the scene. 
The dropsical man was not one of the guests; he stood as though by 
accident in the promiscuous throng which may always enter an Oriental 
house during a meal. But his presence was no accident. The 
dropsy is an unsightly, and was regarded as an incurable, disease. 
The Pharisaic plot had therefore been concocted with that complex 
astuteness which marks in other instances (xx. 19—38; John viii. 5) 
also the deadliness of their purpose. They argued (i) that He could 
not ignore the presence of a man conspicuously placed in front of 
Him; (ii) that perhaps He might fail in the cure of a disease excep- 
tionally inveterate; (iii) that if He did heal the man on the Sabbath 
day there would be room for another charge before the synagogue or 
the Sanhedrin. One element which kindled our Lord’s indignation 
against the Pharisees for these crafty schemes was the way in which . 
they made a mere tool of human misery and human shame. 


3. drrokpiOels...eltrev mpos TOUS voutKots Kal Papicatovs. See on 
v. 22. He took the initiative, and answered their unspoken thoughts. 


teat TO caBBarw Ceparrevoar; Some mss. read ef é&eorw, comp. xxii, 
49; Actsi.6. In later Greek ef became a mere interrogative particle. 
We have already seen (vi. 1—11, xiii. 11—17; comp. John v. 11, ix. 
14) that these Sabbath disputes lay at the very centre of the Phari- 
saic hatred to him, because around the ordinance of the Sabbath 
they had concentrated the worst puerilities and formalisms of the 
Oral Law; and because the Sabbath had sunk from a religious 
ordinance into a national institution, the badge of their exclusiveness 
and pride. But this perfectly simple and transparent question at 
once defeated their views. If they said ‘It is not lawful’ they 
exposed themselves before the people to those varied and over- 
whelming refutations which they had already undergone (see on 
xili. 15). If they said ‘It is lawful’ then cecidit quaestio, and their 
plot had come to nothing. 


4ocvxacav. It was the silence of a splenetic pride and obstinacy 
which while secretly convinced determined to remain unconvinced, 
But such silence was His complete public justification. If the 
contemplated miracle was unlawful why did not they—the great 
religious authorities of Judaism—forbid it? 


4. émdaBdpevos. ‘Taking hold of him,’ i.e. laying his hand upon 
him. 


5. vids 7} Bods. The unquestionable reading if we are to follow 
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the mss. is vids 7 Bods. The strangeness of the collocation (which 
however may be taken to imply ‘a son—nay even an ox’) has led to 
the conjectural emendation of vids into dis ‘a sheep’ (whence the 
reading mpdBatov ‘a sheep’ in D) or évos ‘an ass’ which was sug- 
gested by Deut, xxii. 4. When however it is a question between two 
readings it is an almost invariable rule that the more difficult is to be 
preferred as the more likely to have been tampered with. Further 
(i) Scripture never has ‘‘ ass and ox” but always ‘‘ox and ass;’’ and 
(1) “son” is a probable allusion to Ex, xxiii. 12, “‘thine ox and 
thine ass and the son of thine handmaid shall rest on the sabbath,” 
and (iii) the collocation ‘son and ox’ is actually found in some Rab- 
binic parallels. If it be said that ‘a son falling into a well’ is an 
unusual incident, the answer seems to be that pits (as in Matt. xii. 2) 
and wells (as here) are so common and often so unprotected in 
Palestine that the incident must have been less rare than it is 
among us. 


eviews avacmace. avtév. Will at once draw him out. Vulg. ex- 
trahat. They would draw him out although the Sabbath labour thus 
involved would be considerable. And why would they do this? be- 
cause they had been taught, and in their better mind distinctly felt, 
that mercy was above the ceremonial law (Deut. xxii. 4). An in- 
stance which had happened not many years before shews how com- 
pletely they were blinding and stultifying their own better instincts 
in their Sabbath quibblings against our Lord. When Hillel—then 
a poor porter—had been found half-frozen under masses of snow in 
the window of the lecture-room of Shemaiah and Abtalion where he 
had hidden himself to profit by their wisdom because he had been 
unable to earn the small fee for entrance, they had rubbed and re- 
suscitated him though it was the Sabbath day, and had said that he 
was one for whose sake it was well worth while to break the Sabbath. 


6. ovKk loyvoav avtTatroKkpiOryvar mods Tavta. Inability to answer 
never makes any difference in the convictions of ignorant hatred and 
superstitious narrowness. 


7—11. Huwmiuity; A Lesson FoR THE GUESTS. 


7. €eyev...apaBoAry. See on iv. 23. 


ampcs Tovs KekAnpevouvs. To the invited guests, as distinguished 
from the onlookers. 


éréxav. Sc. voty, turning his attention to the fact (animadvertens, 
attendens). | 


éfehéyovto. ‘They were picking out for themselves.’ The selfish 
struggle for precedence as they were taking their places—a small 
ambition so universal that it even affected the Apostles (Mk. ix. 34)— 
gave Him the opportunity for a lesson of Humility. 
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Tas mpwtokArtclas. The best couches, i.e, the chief places at 
table. These at each of the various triclinia would be those num- 
bered 2, 5, and 8. The host usually sat at 9. | | 


medius. 
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See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, s.v. Triclinium. 


8. els yapous. The term is used generally for any great feast; 
but perhaps our Lord here adopted it to make His lesson less imme- 
diately personal. 


évriundrepés cov. Phil. ii. 3, ‘*in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves.”’ 


9. dp&y peta aloxivys tov tryarov témoy Katéxev. The lowest 
place. The ‘room’ of the A. V. meant ‘place’ as in Ps. xxxi. 8. If, 
by the time that the guests are seated, it be found that some one has 
thrust himself into too high a position for his rank, when he is 
removed he will find all the qther good places occupied. There is an 
obvious reference to Prov. xxv. 6, 7. How much the lesson was 
needed to check the arrogant pretensions of the Jewish theologians, is 
shewn again and again by the Talmud, where they assert no reward-to 
be too good or too exalted for their merits. Thus at a banquet of 


King Alexander Jannaeus, Rabbi Simeon Ben Shetach, in spite of — 


the presence of some great Persian Satraps, thrust himself at table 
between the King and Queen, and, when rebuked for his intrusion, 
quoted in his defence Ecclus. xv. 5, ‘‘Hxalt wisdom, and she...shall 
make thee sit among princes.” 


10. dvdrece. Some mss. read dvdreca, but only the 2nd aor. of 
this verb is found. 


Sdta. ‘Glory.’ It need, however, hardly be said that nothing is 
farther from our Lord’s intentions than to teach mere calculating 
worldly politeness. From the simple facts of life that an intrusive 
person renders himself liable to just rebuffs, he draws the great 
spiritual lesson so much needed by the haughty religious professors by 
whom He was surrounded, that 


‘Humble we must be if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the door is low.” 


11. tatewolijoerar. Shall be ‘humbled.’ The ‘abased’ of the 
A. V. is a needless and enfeebling variation. See on i, 52, xiii. 30, 
and Matt, xxiii. 12. <A similar lesson is prominent in the Book of 
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Proverbs (xv. 33, xvi. 18, 19, xxix. 23), and is strongly enforced by St 
Peter (1 Pet. v. 5). 


12—14. Wuom To INvITE; A LESSON To THE Host. 


12. py dove tods dirovs cov. In this, as many of our Lord’s 
utterances, we must take into account (1) the idioms of Oriental 
speech; (2) the rules of common sense, which teach us to distinguish 
between the letter and the spirit. It is obvious that our Lord did 
not mean to forbid the common hospitalities between kinsmen and 
equals, but only, as the context shews, (1) to discourage a mere 
interested hospitality intended to secure a return; and (2) to assert 
that unselfish generosity is superior to the common civilities of 
friendliness. The ‘‘not” therefore means, as often elsewhere in 
Scripture, ‘‘not only, but also,” or ‘‘not so much...as,” as in Prov. 
we LO: John. yi. 27; 1 Cor. 1. 17, xv..10;. 1 Tim. 1, 9, &c. In other 
words, ‘‘not’’ sometimes denies “not absolutely but conditionally 
(Gal. v. 21) and comparatively (1 Cor. i.17).” See Matt. ix.13; Jer. 
vil. 22; Joel ii. 13; Heb. viii. 11. In Hellenistic Greek dwvety is used 
for xaNety. 


wrote Kal avTol K.7.X. Lest perchance they too. ‘This,’ says 
Bengel, ‘‘is a fear not known to the world.’’ The turn of the sentence 
is, in fact, what a Greek would have described as a happy zapa 
mpoodoxtay. It teaches by surprise. 


Kal yévyTat dvraTdosona oot. In a similar case Martial says, ‘You 
are asking for gifts, Sextus, not for friends.” 


13. Kddev mrwxovs. Matt. xxv. 35. The duty is recognised in 
another form by Nehemiah. ‘‘EKat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared,” Nehem. 
viii. 10. 

14. éy Ty avacrdce téy Sikatwv. The same duty is enforced with 
the same motive by St Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 17—19. By the phrase ‘‘the 
resurrection of the just,” our Lord possibly referred to the twofold 
resurrection, xx. 35; 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16, &c. But the allu- 
sion may be more general, Acts xxiv. 15. 


15—24. Tuer Rerusep Banquet; A Lesson to A GUEST. 


15. axovoas S€ Tis TOV cuvavaKerévov TatTa. He may have 
wanted to diminish the force of the rebukes implied in the previous 
lessons by a vapid general remark. At any rate, he seems to have 
assumed that he would be one of those who would sit at the heavenly 
feast which should inaugurate the new aeon, and from which, like all 
Jews, he held it to be almost inconceivable that any circumcised son 
of Abraham should be excluded. Hence the warning involved in this 
parable which was meant to prove how small was the real anxiety to 
accept the divine invitation. 


mayeTat aptov év TH Bacrreia tod Ocod. Almost the same words 
occur in Key. xix. 9. he Jews connected the advent of the Messianic 
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Kingdom with banquets of food more delicious than manna—the flesh 
of Leviathan, and the bird Bar Juchne. 


16. dvOpwrds tis érroler Seimvov péya. The difference between 
this parable and that of the King’s Supper (Matt. xxii. 1—10) will be 
clear to any one who will read them side by side. He who gives the 
invitation is God. Ps. xxv. 6. 


Kat ékdAeoev trod\Xots. This implies the breadth and ultimate uni- 
versality of the Gospel message. But as yet the ‘‘many” are the 
Jews, who (in the first application) are indicated by those who refuse. 


17. améoretdev Tov SovAov avTod TH wpa Tov Selrvov. This is still 
a custom in the East, Prov. ix. 1—5; Thomson, Land and Book, 1. 
ch. ix. The message of the servant corresponds to the ministry of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus Himself, 

epxerGe, OTL yoy Erousnd eo. ‘Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” x. 1,9; Matt. iii. 1, 2. 

18. aro pias. With one consent (yvauns), lit. from one determina- 
tion; or with one voice (dwrns), comp. amd tys tons, am’ evOeias, é& 
opOns, &c. ‘They are rather colloquial than classical phrases. 

waparTeto Oar. Deprecari. 2 Macc. ii. 31; Acts xxv.11. The Greek 
word is the exact equivalent of our ‘to beg off. The same fact is 
indicated in John i. 11, v. 40, and in the ‘‘ ye would not”’ of xiii. 34; 


and the reason is the antipathy of the natural or carnal man (6 
~uxexods) to God, John xv. 24. 


nycpaca. These aorists simply regard the facts asserted as single 
acts. 


exe pe TapyTHwevov. Consider me as having been excused. (Comp. 


elyov ‘they considered ’in Matt. xiv. 5.) The very form of the ex-_ 


pression involves the consciousness that his excuse of necessity 
(avdyknv exw) was merely an excuse. There is, too, an emphasis 
on the me—‘‘excusatum me habeas”—it may be the duty of others to 
go; I am an exception. 


19. ropevopar Soxisacar atird. The second has not even the 
decency to plead any necessity. He merely says ‘I am going to test 
my oxen,’ and implies ‘my will is sufficient reason.’ 


20. ov Stvapar edGctv. The ‘I cannot,’ as in xi. 7, is only an 
euphemism for ‘I will not.’ He thinks his excuse so valid that there 
can be no question about it. He relies doubtless on the principle of 
the exemption from war, granted to newly-married bridegrooms in 
Deut. xxiv. 5. Compare Hdt. i. 36 where Croesus declines to let his 
son go on a hunt vedyaudés re dp éore kal Tavra of vov wédXer. Perhaps 
St Paul is alluding to this parable in 1 Cor. vii. 29—33, ‘‘ The time is 
short: it remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none;...and they that buy, as though they possessed not; and they 
that use this world, as not usingit tothe full.” Thusthe three hindrances 
are possessions, wealth, pleasures. But, as Bengel says, neither the field 
(Matt. xiii. 44), nor the plowing (ix. 62), nor the wedding (2 Cor. xi, 2) 
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need have been any real hindrance. The ‘sacred hate’ of vs. 26 
would have cured all these excuses. 


21. mapayevopevos 6 SovA0s amryyerev TO Kuplw avTOV TadTa. We 
have here a shadow of the complaints and lamentations of our Lord 
over the stiffnecked obstinacy of the Jews in rejecting Him, 


, > e > , 
ToTE OpyiaVels O oixodeomorns. 


‘‘God, when He’s angry here with any one 
His wrath is free from perturbation; 
And when we think His looks are sour and grim 
The alteration is in us, not Him.” 
HERRICK. 


Tas wAatelas Kal pias THS moAews. This corresponds to the call of 
the publicans, sinners, and harlots—the lost sheep of the House of Israel, 
ty. 18; Mk. xii. 37; Matt. xxi. 32; James ii. 5. In classic Greek 
pun means ‘a rush.’ In later Greek (probably as a colloquialism) it 
acquired the sense of alley. 


22. Kal re tomos éeorly. ‘Grace, no less than Nature, abhors a 
vacuum.’ Bengel. 


23. els Tas oS0ts Kal doaypors, i.e. outside the city; intimating 
the ultimate call of the Gentiles. 


dvaykacov eloehOeitv. Constrain them to come in; by such moral 
suasion as that described in 2 Tim. iv, 2. For this use of avayxa¢w 
comp. Matt. xiv. 22. The compulsion wanted is that used by Paul 
the Apostle, not by Saul the Inquisitor. The abuse of the word 
‘‘Compel” in the cause of intolerance is one of the many instances 
which prove the deadliness of that mechanical letter-worship which 
attributes infallibility not only to Scripture, but even to its own 
ignorant misinterpretations. The compulsion is merciful, not san- 
guinary; it is a compulsion to inward acceptance, not to outward 
conformity; it is employed to overcome the humble despair of the 
penitent, not the proud resistance of the heretic. Otherwise it would 
have been applied, not to the poor suffering outcasts, but to the 
haughty and privileged persons who had refused the first invitation. 
Yet even Augustine shews some tendency to this immoral perversion 
of the words in his ‘‘Forisinveniatur necessitas, nascitur intus voluntas.”’ 
Others apply it to threats of eternal punishment, and a ministry 
which dwells on lessons of wrath. Maldonatus well says ‘‘adeo 
rogandos...ut quodammodo compelli videantur.” Those who refused 
the invitation were not dragged in. 


24. éyw yap tpiv. Since the ‘yow’ is plural this verse is probably 
the language of our Lord, indirectly assuming that His hearers 
would see the bearing of this parable. 


ovdels TOV avSpav éxelvwv. It must be remembered that Jesus had 
now been distinctly and deliberately rejected at Nazareth (iv. 29) and 
Jerusalem (John viii, 59); in Judaea, Samaria (ix. 53), Galilee (x. 13), 
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and Peraea (vill. 37). ‘Seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles,” 
Acts xii. 46; Heb. xii. 25; Matt. xxi. 43, xxii. 8. 


25—35. Lrssons oF WHOLE-HEARTEDNESS, AND OF COUNTING THE 
Cost; THE TOWER-BUILDER; THE WARRING KING; THE SAVOUR- 
LESS SALT, 


25. ovverropevovTo S€ avT@ oxAov wodXol, And there were jour- 
neying with Him (towards Jerusalem) numerous crowds. This is evi- 
dently a scene of the journey, when many separate caravans of the 
Gallaean pilgrims were accompanying Him on their way to one of 
the great Jewish feasts. The warning might have prevented them 
from following Him now, and shouting ‘Crucify Him’ afterwards. 


26. Kal ov pioet TOY TaTépa a’TOV Kal THY pyTépa. Marcion read 
the milder word xaradeirer, It is not so much the true explanation 
to say that hate here means love less (Gen. xxix. 31), as to say that 
when our nearest and dearest relationships prove to be positive ob- 
stacles in coming to Christ, then all natural affections must be flung 
aside; comp. Deut. xiii. 6—9, xxi. 19—-21, xxxiii. 8, 9. A reference 
to Matt. x. 37 will shew that ‘hate’ means hate by comparison. Our 
Lord purposely stated great principles in their boldest and even most 
paradoxical form by which He alone has succeeded in impressing 
them for ever as principles on the hearts of His disciples. The ‘love 
of love’ involves a necessity for the possible ‘hate of hate,’ as even 
worldly poets have understood, 


‘‘Va, je t’aimais trop pour ne pas te hair.” 


‘“*T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more.’’ 
LovELACcE. 


Uru S$ kal tTHv EavTod Wuyrv. This further explains the meaning of 
the word ‘hate.’ The Wvx7 ‘soul’ or ‘animal life’ is the seat of the 
passions and temptations which naturally alienate the spirit from 
Christ. These must be hated, mortified, crucified if they cannot be 
controlled; and life itself must be cheerfully sacrificed, Rey. xi. 11; 
Acts xx. 24. ‘*Il faut vivre dans ce monde,”’ says St Francis de 
Sales, “‘comme si nous avions l’esprit au ciel, et le corps au tom- 
beau.” 


27. ov Baordfe tov otavpdv avtov. Not only must self be mor- 
tified, but even the worst sufferings endured, 1 Thess. ii. 4, 5. The 
allusion to the cross must still have been mysterious to the hearers 
(Matt. x. 38), the more so since they were dreaming of Messianic 
triumphs and festivities. 


28. O€d\wv mipyov oikodopjoat, This and the next similitude are 
meant, like the previous teachings, to warn the expectant multitudes 
that to follow Christ in the true sense might be a far more serious 
matter than they imagined. They are significant lessons on the 
duty of deliberate choice which will not shrink from the ultimate 
consequences—the duty of counting the cost (see Matt. xx. 22). Thus 
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they involve that lesson of ‘‘patient continuance in well-doing,” 
which is so often inculcated in the New Testament. 

29. qmavres ot Oewpotvres GpEwvTar aiTwm eumatfev. Very possibly 
this might have actually happened in some well-known instance, 
since the Herodian family had a passion for great buildings and pro- 
bably found many imitators. First failure, then shame awaits rene- 
gade professions and extinguished enthusiasms. 


31. érépyp Bacwrel cupBaretv eis méAeuov. ‘To meet another king 
in battle.’ There may be an historical allusion here to the disturbed 
relations between Herod Antipas and his injured father-in-law Hareth, 
king of Arabia, which (after this time) ended in the nee defeat of the 
former (Jos. Antt. xvui1. 5, § 3). 

32. épwtG Ta mpos ciprvnv. This is sufficient to overthrow the 
interpretation which sees Man and Satan in the warring kings. An- 
other view is that it implies the hostility of man to God, and the 
urgent need of being reconciled to Him (e.g. Bengel says on the words 
‘king,’ ‘‘Christiana militia regale quiddam”’). That however is 
never a calculated hostility which deliberately sits down and expects 
to win the victory; otherwise it would be a ‘good inference that ‘‘a 
Christian’s weakness is his strength.” It is a mistake, and one which 
often leads to serious errors, to press unduly the details of parables ; 
as when for instance some would see in the 10,000 soldiers a refer- 
ence to the Ten Commandments. The general lesson is—Do not 
undertake what you have neither the strength nor the will to achieve, 
nor that in which you are not prepared, if need be, to sacrifice life itself. 


33. OvK atoTagoeTAL TaTLW Tois EavTOU UTdpxoVTLW. ‘ Renown- 
ceth not all his possessions’ (Vulg. renunciat, comp. ix. 61); Le. 
every affection, gift or possession that interferes with true disciple- 
ship. We must be ready ‘to count all things but loss for Christ,’ 
Pri. 111, .7;.8. 

34, Kadov oty To dAas, the true reading (Salt therefore is good), 
connecting this verse with what has gone before. This similitude 
was thrice used by Christ with different applications. ‘‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth,” Matt. v. 13. ‘Have salt in yourselves,’’ Mk. ix. 
50. Here the salt is the inward energy of holiness and devotion, and 
in the fate of salt which has lost its savour we see the peril which 
ensues from neglect of the previous lessons. 


35. €o BardrAovow aitd. Forth they fling it! There is not a 
moment’s doubt that it has become perfectly useless. There is 
nothing stronger than salt which can restore to it its lost pungency. 
Hence, if it have been spoilt by rain or exposure, it is only fit to be 
used for paths, The peril of backsliding, the worthlessness of the 
state produced by apostasy, is represented in St John (xv. 6) by the 
cutting off and burning of the dead and withered branch. The main 
lesson of these three similitudes is expressed with its full force in 
Heb. vi. 4—12, x. 26—39; and the importance of it is emphasized by 
the proverbial expression, ‘‘He that hath ears to hear” (Matt. xi. 
15; Deut. xxix. 4; Is. vi. 9, 10). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


16. yeploat tHv Korlay adrot dmé. NBDL, &. Other mss. have 
softened it into xopracOjvac éx. See note. 


17. Se. NBL. It has probably been lost in some mss. by homoeo- 
teleuton with éyw 6é. 


Co. XV. PARABLES FOR PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. THE LOVE AND 
FREE FORGIVENESS OF GoD, 


1—10. Tue Lost SHEEP. 

1. Yoav St aite éyylLovres mdvres ot TeAOvaL Kal of apapTwdol 
GKkovey avtov. ‘And there were drawing near to Him all the tax- 
gatherers and the sinners to listen to Him.’ The qoav éyvyitovtes 
seems to imply that group after group of these neglected classes 
approached Him. St Chrysostom says that their very life was legal- 
ised sin and specious greed. On the publicans, see ii. 12, v, 27. 
‘The sinners’ mean in general the degraded and outcast classes. See 
Introd. and Wordsworth, ad loc. The three parables which follow 
are essentially parables of grace, and their main thought is illus- 
trated in the discourse about the Good Shepherd and His other 
sheep not of this fold, in John x. 1—18. 

2. Sveydsyyvfov. ‘Were loudly murmuring’ (xix. 7; Josh. ix. 18). 
‘With arid heart they blame the very Fount of Mercy,’ Gregory the 
Great. In all ages it had been their sin that they ‘sought not the 
lost... Ezek, xxxiv. 4. 


ot tre Paptoator kal ot ypayuarets. See Excursus VI. 


Kal ovver Ole. avtots. He not only gives them a genial welcome © 


(rpoodéxera) but publicly recognises them. They found in Him 
none of the bitter contempt to which they were accustomed from the 
‘religious authorities’ of Palestine. Even their touch was regarded 
as unclean by the Pharisees. But our Lord, who read the heart, 
knew that the religious professors were often the worse sinners before 
God, and He associated with sinners that He might save them. 
‘“‘Tdeo secutus est...usque ad mensam, ubi maxime peccatur.” 
Bengel. It is this yearning of redemptive love which finds its richest 
illustration in these three parables. They contain the very essence 
of the Glad Tidings, and two of them are peculiar to St Luke. 


3. elrev...triv tapaBodny tavrnv. Matt. xviii. 12—14. In these 
three parables we have pictures of the bewildered sinner (3—7); the 
unconscious sinner (8S—10); the voluntary sinner (11—32). 

4. tls dvOpwmros. The word is used to suggest the truth that a 
fortiori God (vs. 7) will be even more compassionate. 


éxarov mpdBara. And yet out of this large flock the Good 
Shepherd grieves for one which strays. There is an Arab saying that 
God has divided pity into a hundred parts, and kept ninety-nine for 
Himself. 


Pa 
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év Ty éprpo, i.e. the Midbar, or pastures; see ii. 8. The sheep 
are left of course under minor shepherds, not uncared for. Some 
see in the Lost Sheep the whole human race, and in the ninety-nine 
the Angels: as though mankind were but a hundredth part of God’s 
flock. 

tows etpy aitd. Strange that utterances so gracious as this should be 
utterly passed over, when so many darker details are rigidly pressed! 


5. émurlOnow éml tovs dpovs avtov xalpwv. The Received text has 
éavrov, ‘his own shoulders.’ All anger against the folly of the wanderer is 
swallowed up in love, and joy at its recovery. ‘‘ He bare our sins in His 
own body,” 1 Pet.ii. 24. We have the same metaphor in the Psalm of 
the shepherd king (Ps. cxix. 176; comp. Is. liii. 6; John x. 11), and in 
the letter of the Apostle to whom had been addressed the words, “ Feed 
my sheep,” 1 Pet. ii. 25. This verse supplied a favourite subject for 
the simple and joyous art of the catacombs. Tert. De Pudic. 7. 
See Lundy, Monumental Christianity, pp. 150 sq. 


6. ovvKadet tovs didous Kal Tots yelrovas. See on xiv. 12. 


cvvxdpyté por. ‘For the joy set before Him, He endured the 
cross,’’ Heb. xii. 2; comp. Is. liu. 11. 


7. déyo dpiv. I—who know (Johni, 51). 


Xapa...go0rat...4. ‘There shall be greater joy...than.’ 4} sometimes 
follows a positive and not a comparative form, as in @é\w 4, 1 Cor. xiv. 
19, AvowreAe?...7), XVii. 2, ioyver ovTos 7} ets, Num. xxii. 6, LXX., 
kaddov éotiv...7, Matt. xviii. 8. This construction is frequent in the 
LXX., being an imitation of the Hebrew }!) after an adjective. See 


vs. 10; Matt. xviii. 18. St Luke’s report is the more tender and 
enthusiastic. 


Sukalois oltives od xpelay Exovow petavolas. “There is a shade of 
irony both in the words ‘‘just” and ‘‘repentance.” Neither word 
can be understood in its full and true sense; but only in the inad- 
equate sense which the Pharisees attached to them. See v. 32. 
The ‘Pharisees and scribes’ in an external sense were ‘just persons,’ 
for as a class their lives were regular, though we learn from Josephus 
and the Talmud that many individuals among them were guilty of 
flagrant sins. But that our Lord uses the description with a holy 
irony is clear from the parable of the Pharisee and the publican (see 
xvill. 9). They trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. They did need repentance (carebant), but did not 
want it (non egebant). It was a fixed notion of the Jews that God 
had ‘‘not appointed repentance to the just, and to Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee” (Prayer of 
Manasses). 

8. Spaxpas xovoa Seka. Ten drachmas. This parable is pecu- 
liar to St Luke. The Greek drachma (about 10d.) corresponds to the 
Latin denarius. Each represented a day’s wages, and may be roughly 
rendered shilling. Tob. v.14; Thuc. mt. 17; Tac. Ann.1.17. These 
small silver coins were worn by women as a sort of ornamental fringe 
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round the forehead (the semedi). The loss might therefore seem less 
trying than that of a sheep, but (1) in this case it is a tenth (nota 
hundredth) part of what the woman possesses; and (2) the coin has 
on it the image and superscription of a king (Gen. i. 27; Matt. xxii. 
20). ‘We are God’s drachma”—‘“I feel more strongly every day 
that everything is vanity; I cannot leave my soul in this heap of 
mud.’ lLacordaire (Chocarne, p. 42, E. Tr.). Further, this parable 
is meant to illustrate the gracious truth that the death of a sinner 
causes a sense of personal loss (jv dmwdeoa vs. 9) in the heart of the 
Heavenly Father. The former parable indicates the misery of the 
lost in themselves (76 dzrodwXés, vs. 4). 


amwre. AVXvov Kal capot tHv oiklay Kal {yret éripehas. Zapol a 
colloquial form for caipe. We should notice the thorough and deli- 
berate method of the search. Some see in the woman a picture of 
the Church, and give a separate meaning to each particular; but ‘‘if 
we should attribute to every single word a deeper significance than 
appears, we should not seldom incur the danger of bringing much 
into Scripture which is not at all contained in it.” Zimmermann, 


éws Stov evpy. If it be admissible to build theological conclusions 
on the incidental expressions of parables, there should be, in these 
words, a deep source of hope. 


9. ovvkadel. Some mss. read cuyxade?ra, which would express a 
more personal joy, just as qv dmwddeoa expresses a more personal loss. 


evpov THY Spaxpajv tv dmrdd\eca. She does not say ‘my piece.’ If 
the woman be intended to represent the Church, the loss of the 
‘piece’ entrusted to her may be in part, at least, her own fault. 


10. yxapa évoriov Tov ayyéAwv. Comp. xii. 9. The same as the 
‘joy in heaven’ of vs. 7; the Te Deums of heaven over the victories 
of grace. 


em. evi GuapTwA@ peravoovvTr. ‘I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
Fizek. xxxiii. 11. 


11—32. Tuer Son Lost anp Founp. 


11. elxev Sto viovs. The primary applications of this divine 
parable,—which is peculiar to St Luke, and would alone have added 
inestimable value to his Gospel—are (1) to the Pharisees and the 
‘sinners ’—1i.e. to the professedly religious, and the openly irreligious 
classes; and (2) to the Jews and Gentiles. This latter application 
however only lies indirectly in the parable, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther it would have occurred consciously to those who heard it. This 
is the Evangelium in Evangelio. How much it soars above the 
conceptions of Christians, even after hundreds of years of Christianity, 
is shewn by the ‘elder-brotherly spirit’ which has so often been mani- 
fested (e.g. by Tertullian and all like him) in narrowing its inter- 
pretation. 
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12. Td émPddrov pepos tHS otolas. This would be one third 
(Deut. xxi. 17). The granting of this portion corresponds to the 
natural gifts and blessings which God bestows on all alike, together 
with the light of conscience, and the rich elements of natural religion. 
Here we have the history of a sinful soul. Its sin (12, 13); its mi- 
sery (14—16); its penitence (17—20); its forgiveness (20—24). 


SuctAev avtots tov Blov. See vi. 35. ‘The Lord is good to all,” 
Ps. cxly. 9. ‘‘God is no respecter of persons,’”’ Acts x, 34, ‘‘He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil, and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust,” Matt. v. 45. But the boon, 
though granted in merciful accordance with a divine plan, was in 
reality a bane; it is equivalent to rapadcddvar Trais émiOuuiacs (Rom. 
i, 2428), though that too is often a mercifully-intended punishment. 


‘‘God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers; 
And flings the thing we have asked for in our face, 
A gauntlet—with a gift in it.” EK, B, Brownrna. 


13. pet ov troAdds Hyépas. This shadows forth the rapidity (1) 
of national, and (2) of individual degeneracy. ‘In some children,” 
says Sir Thomas Hlyot in The Governour, ‘‘nature is more prone to 
vice than to vertue, and in the tender wittes be sparkes of voluptuo- 
sitie, whiche norished by any occasion or objecte, encrease often- 
tymes into so terrible a fire, that therwithall vertue and reason is 
consumed,”’ The first sign of going wrong is yearning for spurious 
liberty. 

atredijpnoev eis xX@pav paxpav. Discedentes a se non prohibet, rede- 
untes conplectitur, Maldonatus. The Gentiles soon became ‘‘afar off” 
from God (Acts il. 39; Eph. ii. 17), ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.’’ So too the individual soul, 
in its temptations and its guiltiness, ever tries in vain to escape from 
God (Ps. cxxxix. 7—10) into the ‘far country’ of sin, which involves 
forgetfulness of Him. Jer. Ep.146, Thus the younger son becomes 
‘‘Hord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 


{ov dowtws. Literally, ‘living ruinously’—perdite. The adverb 
occurs here only, and is derived from a, ‘not,’ andawfw, ‘I save.’ The 
substantive occurs in 1 Pet.iv. 4; Eph. v.18. Aristotle defines acwria 
as a mixture of intemperance and prodigality. For the historical 
fact indicated, see Rom. i. 19—32. ‘The individual fact needs, alas! 
no illustration. One phrase—two words—is enough. Our loving 
Saviour does not dwell upon or darken the details of our sinfulness. 


14, Satavycavros 8 avTod mavTa. Historically, 


‘‘On that hard Roman world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness, and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” M. ARNOLD. 
Individually, ‘‘The limits are narrow within which, by wasting 
his capital, a man obtains a supply of pocket-money.” G. Macdonald. 
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éyévero Atos toxvpd KaTd Try xwpayv éxelvyv. God has given him 
his heart’s desire and sent leanness withal into his bones. The worst 
famine of all is ‘‘not a famine of bread or a thirst of water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord” (Amos viii. 11); and in such a famine — 
even ‘‘the fair virgins and young men faint for thirst” (id. vs. 13). 
‘They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water,” Jer, ii. 13. 


ioxvpd. Acuds is made fem. as in Doric. 


yptaro torepeto Oar. The whole heathen world at this time was 
saying, ‘‘Who will shew us any good?” Weariness, despair, and 
suicide were universal. Individually this is the retributive anguish 
of those who have wasted the gifts of life. 


‘‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone, 
The worm, the anguish, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile.” 


Byron, 


15. éxoddAbn Evl Tov woAtTOYV THS x@pas exelvns. ‘He attached 
himself to one of the citizens.’ There is, however, a touch of intended 
degradation in the word éxod\A7Oy. (Comp. Aesch. Agam. 1566.) It 
means that he became absolutely dependent on his employer—a veri- 
table astrictus glebae. In the N.T. this verb is chiefly used by St 
Luke and St Paul. Even in its worst and most willing exile the soul 
cannot cease to be by right a citizen of God’s kingdom—a fellow- 
citizen with the saints, Eph. 11.19. Its true citizenship (zoXirevpua) 
is still in heaven (Phil. iii. 20). By the ‘citizen of the far country’ 
is indicated either men hopelessly corrupt and worldly; or perhaps 
the powers of evil. We observe that in this far-off land, the Prodigal, 
with all his banquets and his lavishness, has not gained a single 
friend. Sin never forms a real bond of pity and sympathy. The cry 
of tempters and accomplices ever is, ‘‘ What is thai to us? see thou 
to that.” 


reppey adroy. ‘Freedom’ from righteousness is slavery to sin. 


Bookev xolpovs. The intensity of this climax could only be duly 
felt by Jews, who had such a loathing and abhorrence for swine 
that they would not even name them, but spoke of a pig as dabhar 
acheer, ‘the other thing.’ 


16. émeOipe. ‘He was longing.” 


yeuloar tiv KotAlay adTod amd... Vulg. cupiebat implere ventrem 
suum. The plain expression—purposely adopted to add the last 
touch to the youth’s degradation—gave offence to some copyists, who 
substituted for it the verb ‘to be fed.’ The reading adopted in our 
text is, however,. certainly the true one, and perhaps implies that 
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from such food nothing could be hoped for but to allay the pangs of 
famine. He only hopes to ‘fill his belly,’ not to sate his hunger. 
ven the world’s utmost gorgeousness and most unchecked sensuality 
could not avail to raise the soul of men or of nations out of utter 
misery. 

TOV Kepatiov wv ioOoy of xotpor. ‘The carob-pods of which the 
swine were eating.” Kxepdrva (whence our carat) means ‘little horns,’ 
i.e. the long, coarse, sweetish, bean-shaped pods of the carob tree 
(ceratonia siliqua, St John’s bread-tree), which were only used by the 
poorest of the population. Some (incorrectly) give the same meaning 
to the axpides (‘locusts’) which formed the food of St John the Baptist. 


kal ovdels e6{S0u aitw. No one ‘was giving,’ or ‘chose to give’ 
him either the husks or anything else. Satan has no desire for, and 
no interest in, even the smallest alleviation of the anguish and 
degradation of his victims. Even the vile earthly gifts, and base 
sensual pleasures, are withheld or become impossible. ‘‘Who follows 
pleasure, pleasure slays.” When Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, &c. 
explain the ‘husks’ to mean ‘secular doctrines’; ‘the famine lack of 
the word of truth’; the swine ‘demons’ &c., they vulgarise the whole 
parable, and evaporate its exquisite poetry to leave no residuum but 
the dull ‘‘after-thoughts of theology.” 


17. ¢is éavrov S¢ eADGv. His previous state was that of his false 
self—a brief delusion and madness—‘ the old man with his affections 
and lusts.’ Now he was once more beginning to be “in his right 
mind.” ‘The heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness 
is in their heart while they live,” Eccl. ix. 3. In Acts xii. 11 the 
phrase is used of awaking from a trance. Comp. Lucret. rv. 994, 
‘‘Donec discussis redeant erroribus ad se.”’ 


mocou pioO.or. Tov tatpds pov. The hired servants correspond to 
any beings who stand in a lower or more distant relation to God, yet 
for whom His love provides. 


18. dvaords topevoonar mpos Tov Twarépa pov. The dvacras is 
pictorial, comp. Acts v.17; Mk. i. 35, &c. The youth in the parable 
had loved his father, and would not doubt about His father’s love; 
and in the region which the parable shadows forth, the mercy of God 
to the returning penitent has always been abundantly promised. Is. 
ly. 7; Jer. ui. 12; Hos, xiy. 1, 2, &c.; and throughout the whole 
New Testament. 


warep, npaprov. ‘Repentance is the younger brother of innocence 
itself.” Fuller, Holy War. 


20. Kal avactas 7AGev mpds Tov Tatépa avrod. A mere flash of 
remorse is not enough; a journey must be taken: the back must be at 
once and finally turned on the far land; and all the shame of aban- 
doned duties and forsaken friends be faced. ‘‘The course to the 
unific rectitude of a manly life” always appears to the sinner to be, 
and sometimes really is, ‘‘in the face of a scorching past and a dark 
future, 


20-2 
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ere S& avrov paxpav atréxovros. ‘‘Now in Christ Jesus ye who 
sometimes were far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ,” Eph. 
i. 13. 

éomrAayxvicdn, Kal Spapov émérerev Et Tov TpdxnArov avTov. The © 
dpauwy, especially in the case of an old man and an Oriental, marks 
the intensity of his love. On this full, frank, absolute forgiveness 


see Ps. cili. 8—10, 12. On the tender Fatherly love of God see Is. 
xlix, 15; Matt. vii. 11, &e. 


Kal KatepbfAnoey avrov. For the verb see vii. 38—45. ‘ Kissed 
him warmly or closely,’ Gen, xxxili. 4; Matt. xxvi. 48. 


21. wartep, Hpaprov. ‘Father, I sinned.’ There is a deeper accent 
in this 7aprov than in that of vs.18. Then he spoke in remorse for 
consequences; now in contrition for offences. Like a true penitent 
he grieves not for what he has lost, but for what he has done. 
Here again the language of David furnishes the truest and most 
touching comment, ‘‘l acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine 
iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord, and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin,” Ps. xxxii. 5. 
‘‘There is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared,” Ps. 
exxx. 4. The Prodigal’s penitence is not mere sorrow for punish- 
ment, 


TpPapTov ets Tov ovpavoy. This includes and surpasses all the other 
guilt, which is the reason why David, though he had sinned so deeply 
against man, says ‘“‘against Thee, Thee only have I sinned, and done 
this evil in Thy sight,” Ps, li. 4. 

évwrriov. Seel. 6, iv. 7, &e. 


22. eimev S€ 6 mwatyp. He at once issues his commands to the ~ 
servants; he answers his son by deeds not by words. It is as though 
he had purposely cut short the humble self-reproaching words of 
shame which would have entreated him to make his lost son like one 
of his hired servants, ‘*While they are yet speaking, I will hear,” 
Is. lxv. 24. 


e€evéykatre. The true reading is probably taxv éfevéyxare NBL &e. 
(Vulg. cito proferte); but in any case the ‘quickly’ is implied in the 
aorist. 


oToAyy THY TpeTHv. The talar or cro\y rodypys, xx.46; John xix. 
23; Is. lxi. 10; Rev. ili. 18. Compare the remarkable scene of 
taking away the filthy rags from the High Priest Joshua, and clothing 
him with change of raiment, in Zech. iii. 1—10. It is literally ‘the 
first robe’ and some (e.g. Theophylact) have explained it of the robe 
he used to wear at home—the former robe. It means however ri 
Tymwrarnv (Kuthym.). 


brodijpara eis Tov’s 7o8as. Another sign that he is to be regarded 
as a son, and not as a mere sandalled or unsandalled slave (see on 
x. 4). Some have given special and separate significance to the best 
robe, as corresponding to the ‘wedding garment,’ the robe of Christ’s 
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righteousness (Phil. iii. 9); and have identified the seal-ring with 
Baptism (Eph. i. 13, 14); and the shoes with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace (Eph. vi. 15; Zech. x. 12); and in the next verse 
have seen in the ‘fatted calf’ an allusion to the Sacrifice of Christ, or 
the Eucharist. Such applications are pious and instructive after- 
thoughts, though the latter is as old as Irenaeus; but it is doubtful 
whether the elaboration of them does not weaken the impressive 
grandeur and unity of the parable, as revealing the love of God even 
to His erring children. We must not confuse Parable with Allegory. 
The one dominant meaning of the parable is that God loved us even 
while we were dead in sins, Eph. i. 1, 5. 


23. QOvoare. ‘Sacrifice it’ (comp. Herod. 1. 118, where there is a 
sacrifice and supper for a son’s safety). Hence perhaps one reason for 
assigning to St Luke the Cherubic symbol of the calf (Introd. p. xix). 


24. vexpdos qv kal dvélyoev. The metaphor of ‘death’ to express 
the condition of impenitent sin is universalin the Bible. ‘ Thou hast 
a name that thou livest and art dead,” Rev. i.1. ‘‘Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead,” Eph. v.14. ‘You hath He 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins,” Eph. ii. 1. ‘‘ Yield 
yourselves unto God as those that are alive from the dead,” Rom. 
Video, 


#v atrodwdws. This poor youth had been in the exact Roman 
sense perditus—a ‘lost,’ an ‘abandoned’ character. 


25. wv S€ 6 vids avtov 6 mperPurepos K.t.A. Many have felt a wish 
that the parable had ended with the moving and exquisite scene called 
up by the last words; or have fegarded the remaining verses as 
practically a separate parable, Such a judgment—not to speak of its 
presumption—shews a narrow spirit. We must not forget that the Jews, 
however guilty, were God’s children no less than the Gentiles, and 
Pharisees no less than publicans from the moment that Pharisees had 
learnt that they too had need of repentance. The elder son is still a 
son, nor are his faults intrinsically more heinous,—though more 
perilous because more likely to lead to self-deception—than those of 
the younger. Self-righteousness is sin as well as unrighteousness, 
and may be even a worse sin, Matt. xxi. 31, 32; but God has provided 
for both sins a full Sacrifice and a free forgiveness. We could ill spare 
this warning against the elder-brotherliness of spirit to which modern 
religionists are no less hable than the Jews and the Pharisees. 


cvpdovlas kal xopov. Literally, ‘‘a symphony and choruses.” 


26. tleln tatvta. The question indicates contempt—* what all this 
was about.” For the construction comp. i. 29, xviii. 36, xxii. 23. See 
note on xvii, 36, 


28. wpyloOn. The feelings of the Jews towards the Gentiles 
(1 Thess. 11. 14—16) when they were embracing the offers of the Gospel 
—(‘‘The Jews...were filled with envy and spake against those things 
which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming,” Acts xiii. 
45)—and the feelings of the Pharisees towards our Lord, when He ate 
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with publicans and sinners, are the earliest historical illustrations of 
this phase of the parable. It illustrates feelings which refer more 
directly to such historical phenomena; the earlier part-is of more 
universal application. Yet envy and lovelessness are too marked 
characteristics of modern religionism to render the warning needless. 


ovk Oedev eioedOctv. “Foris stat Israel,” sed “Foris stat non 
excluditur.”” Ambrose. 


eEeAOdy mrapexdder avtdv. “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together...but ye would not,” xiii. 34; see Acts xvii. 5, 13, 
xxi, 21, xxviii. 27. The yearning chapters addressed to the obstinacy 
of Israel by St Paul (Rom. x. xi.) furnish another illustration of this 
picture. 


29. Sovredw oor. ‘I am thy slave.’ He does not say ‘Father:”’ 
and evidently regards the yoke not as perfect freedom but as distaste- 
ful bondage. ‘The slave is ever dissatisfied; and this son worked in 
the spirit of a ‘‘hired servant.” 


ovdérote évtodyvy cov mapyA9ov. This is the very spirit of the ~ 
Pharisee and the Rabbi, xviii. 11,12. ‘All these things have I kept 
from my youth up.”? Such self-satisfaction can only spring from an 
ignorance of the breadth and spirituality of God’s commandments. 
The respectable Jews, sunk in the complacency of formalism and 
letter-worshipping orthodoxy, had lost all conception that they were, 
at the best, but unprofitable servants. Like this elder son they ‘‘went 
about to establish their own righteousness” (Rom. ix. 14); and though 
they kept many formal commandments they ‘transgressed’ the love 
of God (xi. 42). Observe that while the younger son confesses with 
no excuse, the elder son boasts with no confession. This at once 
proves his hollowness, for the confessions of the holiest are ever the ~ 
most bitter.. The antitheses in the verse are striking, ‘You never gave 
me a kid, much less sacrificed a fatted calf;—not even for my friends, 
much less for harlots.’ He is so satisfied with himself as to be quite 
dissatisfied with his father on whose ‘‘unfairness”’ towards him, and 
‘‘unjust lenience” to his other son, he freely comments, 


éwol ovdémote was epihov. He is bitter and reproachful. To me 
thou never gavest (so much as) akid, (B has épiguov, a kidling); but to 
him the fatted calf. The reward of a life near his father’s presence and 
in the safety of the old home was nothing to him. He is like the 
rescued Israelites still yearning for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 


peta tov diAwv pov. Here again is a touch of self-satisfied 
malignity. JZ shouid not have eaten the kid werd ropywr, as he has 
done, but with worthy friends. 


30. 6 vids cov ovTOS 6 KaTamayev cov Toy Blov pera topvov. Hvery 
syllable breathes rancour. He disowns all brotherhood; and says 
‘‘came,” not ‘‘returned ;’’ and tries to wake his father’s anger by say- 
ing ‘‘thy living;” and malignantly represents the conduct of his 
erring brother in the blackest light; and calls his brother by the 
contemptuous term ovros, 
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31. téxvoy. Child. The elder brother is still a ‘child’ of his 
father, however erring. 


ov mdvrote per é€pov el. ‘Thou (emphatic) always art with me.’ 


TavTa Ta eud od éotrw. So far as the elder son is sincerely ‘‘a 
doer of the law”’ he is ‘‘ justified,” Rom. 1. 13. All that his father 
had was his. To him belonged ‘‘the adoption, and the glory, and the 
Shechinah, and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, and the 
service of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom after the flesh Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for 
ever,’ Rom. ix. 4, 5. MReligionists of the Elder-brother type cannot 
realize the truth that they are not impoverished by the extension to 
others of God’s riches (Matt. xx, 14). Let us hope that after this 
appeal the elder son also went in. 


32. evdhpavOryvar S& kal xapyvar ee. There was a moral fitness 
in our mirth. ‘‘They gloritied God...saying, Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life,’’ Acts xi.18. It would be im- 
possible to mark more emphatically God’s displeasure at the narrow, 
exclusive, denunciatory spirit which would claim for ourselves only, or 
our party, or our Church, a monopoly of heaven. The hard dogmatism 
and speculative theories of a self-asserting Theology ‘‘ vanish like op- 
pressive nightmares before this single parable in which Jesus reveals the 
heavenly secrets of human redemption, not according to a mystical 
or criminal theory of punishment, but anthropologically, psychologi- 
cally, and theologically to every pure eye that looks into the perfect 
law of liberty.””, Von Ammon, Leb, Jesu, 111. 50. 


6 ddeAhds wov otros. The ovros which the elder son had used is 
repeated, but in a very different sense. For he is thy brother, and 
I thy father, though thou wouldest refuse this name to him, and 
didst not address that title to me. 


vexpos Hv kal eycev. Comp. Rom. xi. 15. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. Sivy. NBD. duvjoy is approved by Meyer as the more difficult 
reading. 

6. Ta ypdppatra. NBDL Copt. Goth. &. 7d ypduua is a cor- 
rection. 


9. ékAlrn NBDL, ékdelry A, éxAlmnre EG &e., éxdelrere D. See 
note. 


21. The words fxiwy twv are omitted with NBL. 
25. ade. The dde of the Ree. is a correction or a clerical error. 
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Cu.XVI. 1—13. THe Unsust Srewarp. 


1. eyev S€ kal... Jesus now passes from the sin of hypocrisy 
to the cognate sin of cupidity, as in Matt. vi. 18, 19. The whole 
series of parables is anti-pharisaic. In interpreting the two following 
parables it is very necessary to bear in mind the tertiuwm comparationis, 
i.e. the one special point which our Lord had in view. To press each 
detail into a separate dogmatic truth is a course which has led to 
flagrant errors in theology and even in morals. 


Tis Hv Tovcros ds etxev oikovopov. The rich man and the steward 
are both men of the world. It is only in one general aspect that they 
correspond to God and to ourselves as His stewards (Tit. i. 7) who 
are ‘required to be faithful,’ 1 Cor. iv. 1—5. No parable has been 
more diversely and multitudinously explained than this. For in- 
stance, in the steward some have seen the Pharisees, or the publicans, 
or Judas Iscariot, or Christ, or Satan, &c. ‘To enter into and refute 
these explanations would take up much space and would be quite 
fruitless. We cannot be wrong if we seize as the main lesson of the 
parable, the one which Christ Himself attached to it (8—12), namely, 
the use of earthly gifts of wealth and opportunity for heavenly and 
not for earthly aims. 


SueBAYOn. “ Vulg. diffamatus est. In Classic Greek the word means 
‘was slandered.’ Here it has the more general sense (see LXX. 
Dan. vi. 24), but perhaps involves the notion of a secret accusation. 


cs Stackoprifwv. He not only ‘had wasted’ (i.e. squandered on 
himself) his lord’s goods, but was still doing so. The Vulg. quasi 
dissipasset misled the translators of the A.V. 


2. tl TovTo dkotw mept cov; This might mean ‘Why do I hear 
this?’ (So the A.V. ‘‘How is it” &c.) but it is simpler to render it 
‘What is this that I hear about thee?’ comp. Acts xiy. 15, ri radra 
moire; The interrog. and relative clauses are blended. 


amdd0s Tov Aoyov. ‘ Render the account.’ 


ov yao Sivy ert oikovopetv, ‘Thou canst not be any longer - 
steward.’ 


3. okaTtev ovK icxtw. ‘To dig I am not strong enough.’ 
érrattety aioyxtvopar. Hcclus. xl. 28, ‘‘ better die than beg.” 


4. éyvwv ti mowjow. The original graphically represents the 
sudden flash of discovery, ‘I have it! I know now what to do.’ Swubito 
consilium cepit.’ Bengel. 


els Tovs olkovs éavtav. ‘Into their own houses.’? I will confer 
on them such a boon that they will not leave me houseless. This 
eating the bread of dependence, which was all the steward hoped to 
gain after his life of dishonesty, was, after all a miserable prospect, 
Keclus. xxix. 2228. If different parts of the parable shadow forth 
different truths, we may notice that the steward has not enriched 
himself; what he has had he has spent. So at death, when we have 
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to render the account of our stewardship to God, we cannot take 
with us one grain of earthly riches. | 


5. mpookaderdpevos tva tkacrov. In the East rents are paid 
in kind, and a responsible steward, if left quite uncontrolled, has 
the amplest opportunity to defraud his lord, because the produce 
necessarily varies from year to year. The unjust steward would 
naturally receive from the tenants much more than he acknowledged 
in his accounts, 


6. Pdtovs. The Hebrew bath and the Greek werpyrys, rather less 
than, but roughly corresponding to, the jfirkin=9 gallons. This 
remission would represent a large sum of money. 


SéEav cov Tad yodppara. ‘Receive thy bill.’ (Vulg. cautionem.) 
The steward hands the bill back to the tenant to be altered. 


ypaov twevryxovra. Since Hebrew numerals were letters, and 
since Hebrew letters differed but slightly from each other, a very 
trivial forgery would represent a large difference. 


7. Kopovs. The cor was the same as the Hebrew homer=10 
ephahs. It is said to be about an English ‘ quarter,’ 1.e. 8 bushels, 
but from Jos. Antt. xv. 9, § 92, it seems to have been nearly 12 
bushels. The steward knows what he is about, and makes his 
remissions according to the probabilities of the case and the tem- 
perament of the debtor. His astuteness tells him that some can be 
bought cheap. 


8. OKvptos. Thelord is of course only the landlord of the parable. 
gdpoviuws does not mean ‘wisely’ (a word which is used in a higher 
sense), but prudently. The tricky cleverness, by which the steward 
had endeavoured at once to escape detection, and to ‘secure friends 
who would help him in his need, was exactly what an Oriental 
landlord would admire as clever, even though he saw through it. 
And the last act of the steward had been so far honest that for the 
first time he charged to the debtors the correct amount, while he 
’ doubtless represented the diminution as due to his kindly influence 
with his lord. The lesson to us is analogous skill and prudence, but 
spiritually employed. This is the sole point which the parable is 
meant to illustrate. The childish criticism of the Emperor Julian 
that it taught cheating (!) is refuted by the fact that parables are 
meant to teach lessons of heavenly wisdom by even the ‘ imperfections’ 
of earth. There is then no greater difficulty in the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward than in that of the Unjust Judge or the Importunate 
Friend. The fraud of this ‘‘ steward of injustice” is neither excused 
nor palliated; the lesson is drawn from his worldly prudence in 
supplying himself with friends for the day of need, which we are to do 
by wise and holy use of earthly gifts. This ofxovémos rs dduxias (see 
vs. 9) was dpovpos, but he was not also micros, as we are urged to 
be (xii. 42). But faithful stewards may imitate him in the only point 
here touched upon, namely, the due application of means to ends, 
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ot viol Tov alavos rovrov x.t.A. ‘The sons of this age are more 
prudent than the sons of the light towards’ or ‘as regards (eis) their 
own generation’; i.e. they make better use of their earthly oppor- 
tunities for their own lifetime than the sons of the light (John xii. 
36; Eph. v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 5) do for their lifetime; or even than the 
sons of light do of their heavenly opportunities for eternity. The 
zeal and alacrity of the ‘‘devil’s martyrs” may be imitated even by 
God’s servants. With viol @wrds comp. téxva vmakojs, 1 Pet. i. 14, 
Téxva kardpas, 2 Pet. ii. 14, 0 ulds rs darwielas, 2 Thess. ii. 38. Itis 
a vivid Hebraism. ; 


ixép. The word helps out the decaying force of the comparative. 


9. éavtots toujoate dldouvs Ek TOU papwva THS adiKlas. Comp. 
vs. 8, 6 KpiTHs THs adckias, xvili. 6. It is the qualitative genitive, and 
describes the characteristic abuse of wealth. This descriptive genitive in 
Hebrew makes up for the paucity of adjectives. The Greek may imply 
either, Make the unrighteous mammon your friend; or make yourselves 
friends by your use of the unrighteous mammon. ‘There is no proof 
that mammon is the Hebrew equivalent to Plutus, the Greek god of 
wealth (Matt. vi. 24). ‘Mammon’ simply means wealth, and is called 
‘unrighteous’ by metonymy (i.e. the ethical character of the use is 
represented as cleaving to the thing itself) because the abuse of riches 
is more common than their right use (1 Tim. vi. 10). It is not 
therefore necessary to give to the word ‘unrighteous’ the sense of 
‘false’ or ‘unreal,’ though sometimes in the LXX. it has almost 
that meaning. We turn mammon into a friend, and make ourselves 
friends by its means, when we use riches not as our own to squander, 
but as God’s to employ in deeds of usefulness and mercy. 


dtrav exAlayn. Cum defecerit. ‘When it (mammon) fails,’ which 
the true riches never do (xil. 33). The reading éxAianre means ‘when 
ye die.’ 

SéEwvtat. The ‘they’ are either the poor who have been made 
friends by the right use of wealth (comp. vs. 4), or the word is the 
impersonal or categoric plural, as in xii. 11, 20, xxiii. 31. Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 81; Mark xii. 27; Tobit iv. 7. The latter sense seems 
to be the best, for it is only by analogy that those whom we aid by a 
right use of riches can be said (‘ by their prayers on earth, or their 
testimony in heaven’) to ‘receive’ us. The notion of a human 
welcome into heaven does not occur in Seripture. 


eis tds alwviovs oxyvas. ‘Into the eternal tents,’ John xiv. 2. 
‘‘And give these the everlasting tabernacles which I had prepared 
for them,’’ 2 Esdr, ii. 11. (Comp. 2 Cor, v. 1; Is. xxxiii. 20, and 
see p. 384.) The general duty inculcated is that of ‘‘laying up 
treasure in heaven” (Matt. vi. 20; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 17—19). There 
is no Ebionite reprobation of riches as riches here; only a warning 
not to trust in them (Mk. x. 24). 


10. év é&daxlorw. Comp. xix. 17. The most which we can have 
in this world is ‘ least’ compared to the smallest gift of heaven. 
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11. tO ddAnfivov. The ideally genuine; lit. ‘that which is true,’ 
i.e. real and not evanescent, THarthly riches are neither true, nor 
ours. 


12. év t@ dAdoTpiw. The expression refers to the faithlessness 
of the unjust steward. The lesson of the verse is that nothing which 
we possess on earth is our own; it is entrusted to us for temporary 
use (1 Chron. xxix. 14), which shall be rewarded by real and eternal 
possessions (1 Pet. i. 4). ‘*Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus 
usu,” Lucr. 111. 985. 


13. ovdels oikérys...Sovrdetev. No domestic can slave, &c. 


Svot Kuplos. God requires a whole heart and an undivided ser- 
vice. ‘‘If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ,”’ 
Gal. i. 10. ‘‘ Whosoever...will be the friend of the world is the 
enemy of God,’ Jas. iv. 4. ‘ Covetousness...is idolatry,” Col. iil. 5. 


ov Svvacbe k.7.A. If this point had been attended to commentators 
would not have fallen into the ‘‘ unspeakable misrepresentations and 
unrighteous judgments” which have marked so many explanations 
of the preceding parable. | 


14—31. Dives anp Lazarus: A ParasLE To THE COVETOUS, 
PRECEDED BY REBUKES TO THE PHARISEES. 


14. dtiddpyvpor. ‘Lovers of money,’ 2 Tim. iii. 2. The charge is 
amply borne out by the references in the Talmud to the rapacity shewn 
by the Rabbis and Priests of the period. See Matt. xxiii. 13. 

eEenukTypifov. Kept scofing at Him. Comp. LXX. 2 Sam. xix. 
21; Ps. 11. 4. The word is one expressive of the strongest and most 
open insolence, xxiil. 35. There is a weaker form of the word in Gal. 
vi. 7. Here the jeering was doubiless aimed by these haughty and 
respected plutocrats at the deep poverty of Jesus and His humble 
followers. It marks however the phase of daring opposition which was 
not kindled till the close of His ministry. They thought it most 
ridiculous to suppose that riches hindered religion—for were not they 
rich and religious? And had not Shammai mentioned ‘riches’ as one 
of a Rabbi’s qualifications? 

15. évomiov Tov avOpdtev. vii. 39, xv. 29; Matt. xxiii. 25, &. 

ywwoKe Tas kapdlas. Hence God is called xapdioyvworns in Acts 
xv. 8; and ‘‘in thy sight shall no man living be justified,” Ps. exliii. 2. 
There is perhaps a reference to 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

iwnrdov. ‘ Lofty.’ 

BdéAvypa. Their ‘derision’ might terribly rebound on themselves, 
Ps. i. 4, 

16. péxpt’Iwdvvov., This is one of our Lord’s clearest intimations 
that the aeon of the Law and the Prophets was now merging into a 
new dispensation, since they were only ‘‘a shadow of things to come,”’ 
Col. 11/17. | 
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els adtyv Budferar. The phrase is classical. Thuc. 1. 63, vir. 69. 
It implies ‘is making forcible entrance into it,’ Matt, xi. 12, 13. 
The allusion is to the eagerness with which the message of the king- 
dom was accepted by the publicans and the people generally, vii. 20; 
John xii.19. The other rendering, ‘every man useth violence against 
it,’ does not agree so well with the parallel passage in St Matthew. 


17. pilav Kepatay. The tip or horn of a letter, such as that which 
distinguishes 1 from 3 or 1 from Mf. Thus the Jews said that the 
letter Yod prostrated itself before God, because Solomon had taken it 
from the law (in the word Nashim) by marrying many wives, and God 
made this same answer to them. Similarly they said that when God 
took the Yod (the ‘‘jot” of Matt. v.18) from the name Sarai, He 
divided it between Sarah and Abraham, since Yod=10, and H=5. 


meoety. ‘To fall.” See Matt. v.18. The law did not fall to the 
ground; its abrogation was only its absolute fulfilment in all its 
eternal principles. The best comment on the verse is Matt. v. 27— 48. 
The bearing of these remarks on the previous ones seems to be that 
our Lord charges the Pharisees with hypocrisy and men-pleasing, 
because while they professed the most scrupulous reverence to the 
Law, they lived in absolute violation of its spirit, which was alone 
valuable in God’s sight. 


18. 6 drodvev tiv yuvatka adrov. At first sight this verse 
(which also occurs with an important limitation in Matt. v. 32) 
appears so loosely connected with the former as to lead the Dutch 
theologian Van der Palm to suppose that St Luke was merely util- 
ising a spare fragment on the page by inserting isolated words of 
Christ. But compressed as the discourse is, we see that this verse 
illustrates, no less than the others, the spirit of the Pharisees. They 
professed to reverence the Law and the Prophets, yet divorce (so 
alien to the primitive institution of marriage) was so shamefully lax 
among them that great Rabbis in the Talmud practically abolished 
all the sacredness of marriage in direct contradiction to Mal. 11.15, 16. 
Even Hillel said a man might divorce his wife if she over-salted his 
soup. ‘They made the whole discussion turn, not on eternal truths, 
but on a mere narrow verbal disquisition about the meaning of two 
words ervath dabhar, ‘some uncleanness’ (lit. ‘matter of nakedness’), 
in Deut. xxiv. 1, 2. Not only Hillel, but even the son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. xxv. 26) and Josephus (Antt. tv. 8, § 23), interpreted this to 
mean ‘for any or every cause.’ (Matt. xix, 3—12; Mark x. 2—12.) 
Besides this shameful laxity the Pharisees had never had the courage 
to denounce the adulterous marriage and disgraceful divorce of which 
Herod Antipas had been guilty. 


19. dv@pwios Sé tis. He is left nameless, perhaps to imply that 
his name was not ‘‘written in heaven” (x. 20). Legend gives him 
the name Nimeusis or Nineues. ‘ Dives’ is simply the Latin for ‘a rich 
man.’ Our Lord in the parable continues-the subject of His discourse 
against the Pharisees, by shewing that wealth and respectability are 
very ditferently estimated on earth and in the world beyond. The 
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parable illustrates each step of the previous discourse:—Dives regards 
all he has as his very own; uses it selfishly, which even Moses and 
the Prophets might have taught him not to do; and however lofty in 
his own eyes is an abomination before God. 


Tmoppmipay Kal Bicocoy. The two words express extreme luxury. 
He wore purple without, Egyptian byssus underneath. Robes dyed 
in the blood of the murex purpurarius were very costly and were only 
worn by the greatest men. 


‘‘Over his lucent arms 
A military vest of purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibaean or the grain 
Of Sarra (Tyre) worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce.” 


Byssus is the fine linen of Egypt (Gen, xli. 42; Esth. viii. 15; Prov. 
xxxi, 22; Ezek. xxvii. 7; Rev. xviii. 12), a robe of which was worth 
twice its own weight in gold. 

evhpatvopevos Kal? tpépav Aapmpos. Literally, ‘making merry 
(xl. 19) every day, splendidly.’ Luther, lebte herrlich und in Freu- 
den. It indicates a life of banquets. The description generally 
might well apply to Herod Antipas, vii. 25; Mark vii. 14, 21. 


20. Adfapos. Lazarus is not from lo ezer, ‘no help,’ i.e. ‘ for- 
saken,’ but from Eli ezer, ‘helped of God,’ Gotthilf. It is contracted 
from the commoner Eleazar. This is the only parable in which a 
proper name occurs; and the only miracles of which the recipients 
are named are, Mary Magdalene, Jairus, Malchus, and Bartimaeus. 
Whether in the name there be some allusive contrast to the young 
and perhaps wealthy Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary, as Prof. 
Plumptre has conjectured, is uncertain. From this parable come the 
words—lazaretto, lazzarini, a lazar, &c. 


éBéBAnto. Not ‘was laid,’ as in A.V., but ‘had been cast down,’ im- 
plying by one graphic touch the careless roughness and neglect with 
which he was treated. 


mpos Tov TVAGVA avTov. Nota mere rvAy but a rvAdv—a stately 
portal. 


21. amo tav mirrdvrov. ‘From the things that fell.’ The word 
Yixiwy in some Mss. is a reminiscence of Matt. xv. 27. The clause 
kal ovdels €6(dou a’7@ in some mss. is a gloss from xy. 16. It is not 
said that such fragments were refused him. 


ot Kuves. There was no one to look after him. He was left to 
these unclean beasts. This seems to be involved in dA\a cai. The 
only dogs in the East are the wild and neglected Pariah dogs, which 
run about masterless and are the common scavengers. 


épxopevor émrédAerxov. The épxduevoe adds to the vividness of the 
picture. The incident is only added to give in one touch the abject- 
ness of his misery, and therefore to enhance the rich man’s neglect. 
The fault of Dives was callous selfishness. 


— 
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22. els Tov KoATov “ABpadp. Comp. xiii. 28. This expression is 
used as a picture for the banquet of Paradise (comp. Numb. xi. 12; 
John i, 18, xiii. 23, and Ps. Josephus, De Maccab, 13). 


améB8avey S€. ‘They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment 
go down to the grave,” Job xxi. 13. 


Kat érddyn. Nothing is said of the pauper-funeral of Lazarus. In 
one touch our Lord shews how little splendid obsequies can avail to 
alter the judgment of heaven. 


‘‘One second, and the angels alter that.” 


23. év Ta addy. ‘In Hades.’ See x. 15. Hades, which is represented 
as containing both Paradise and Gehenna, and is merely the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew Sheol, ‘the grave,’ is the intermediate condition 
- of the dead between death and the final judgment. . The scene on earth 
is contrasted with the reversed conditions of the other world. The 
entire imagery and phraseology are Jewish, and are borrowed from 
those which were current among the Rabbis of Christ’s day. Beyond 
the awful truth that death brings no necessary forgiveness, and there- 
fore that the retribution must continue beyond the grave, we are not 
warranted in pressing the details of the parable which were used as 
part of the vivid picture. And since the scene is in Hades, we cannot 
draw from it any safe inferences as to the final condition of the lost. 
The state of Dives may be, as Tertullian says, a praelibatio sententiae, 
but it is not as yet the absolute sentence. 


dad pakpd0ey. One of the numerous mixtures of analytic and 
synthetic expressions (see my Brief Greek Syntax, pp. 1—6) which 
we find in the decadent stages of a language. Maxpdéev alone means 
‘from afar,’ but is helped out by dé, and the pleonasm is uncon- 
scious, as in Mon cher Monsieur. 


év tots KéATrots. The plur. is often used for ‘bosom’ because the 
word properly means the folds of the robe (sinus). For the meaning 
of the metaphoric expression see John i, 18, xiii, 23. 


94. vdaros. The partitive genitive—‘in some water.’ But he who 
refused the crumbs is denied the drops. 


oduva par. ‘Tam suffering pain.’ The verb is not Bacavifoua. 
See ii. 48, where dduvvGuar is rendered ‘sorrowing.’ 


év ty doyl raity. Perhaps meant to indicate the enone of 
remorseful memories. In Hades no 


‘‘TLethe the river of oblivion rolls: 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.” 


As for the material flame and the burning tongue, ‘‘we may,” says 
Archbishop Trench, “ safely say that the form in which the sense of 
pain, with the desire after alleviation, embodies itself, is figurative.” 
Even the fierce and gloomy Tertullian says that how to understand 
what is meant by these details ‘‘is scarcely perhaps discovered by 
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those who inquire with gentleness, but by contentious controversial- 
ists never.” 


25. tékvoy. ‘Child.’ Even in the punishment of Hades he is 
addressed by a word of tenderness (xv. 31, xix. 9). 


amékaBes. ‘Receivedst to the full.’ Comp. diéyew, vi. 26. 


To, aya0d cov. The “good things” of Dives were such as he had 
accounted to be absolutely his own, and to be really good (Matt. vi. 2); 
the ‘‘evil things” of Lazarus were not ‘his,’ but part of God’s merciful 
discipline to him, Rey. vii. 14. The parable gives no ground for the 
interpretation that the temporal felicity of Dives was a reward for 
any good things he had done, or the misery of Lazarus a punishment 
for his temporal sins. 


vuv Sé wde. ‘But now, here.’ 


odvvacat. ‘Thou art pained,’ as before. The parable is practically 
an expansion of the beatitudes and woes of vi. 22—25. 

26. xdopa péya éorrpiuctrar. This, as Meyer says, is the argument 
ex impossibili after the argument ex aequo. Change of place is nota 
possible way of producing change of soul. Dives while he still had 
the heart of Dives would have been in agony even in Abraham’s 
bosom. But 1 Pet. 11.19, 20 throws a gleam of hope athwart this 
gulf. It may be (for we can pretend to no certainty) no longer im- 
passable, since Christ died and went to preach to spirits in prison. 
With this ‘‘ great gulf” (2 Sam. xvii. 17, LXX.) compare the interest- 
ing passage of Plato on the vain attempts of great criminals to climb 
out of their prisons. Rep. x. 14. 


(Straws... Sivevtar. ‘Jn order that they may not be able.’ 


27. €is TOV olkov Tov TaTpds pov. It is difficult not to see in this 
request the dawn of a less selfish spirit in the rich man’s heart. 


28. mévre adeAdors. If there be any special meaning in this detail, 
the clue to it is now lost. Some have seen in it a reference to the 
five sons of the High Priest Annas, all of whom succeeded to the 
Priesthood,—Eleazar, Jonathan, Theophilus, Matthias, and the 
younger Annas, besides his son-in-law Caiaphas. But this seems to 
be very unlikely. An allusion to Antipas and his brethren is less 
improbable, but our Lord would hardly have admitted into a parable 
an oblique personal reflexion. 


étrws SiapaptipyTar. ‘That he may bear (effectual) witness.’ 
29. Mwicéa kal tos mpodrtas. See John i. 45, v. 39, 46. 


31. meoOrycovrar, ‘We are saved by faithful hearing, not by 
apparitions,” Bengel. This was most remarkably exemplified in the 
results which followed the raising of another Lazarus (John xii. 10), 
and the resurrection of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxvii. 11—13), 
Observe that the reply of Abraham (‘be persuaded,’ ‘ arose,’ ‘ from 
among’ [éx not dz] the dead) is much stronger than the words used 
by Dives. ‘‘A far mightier miracle...would be ineffectual for pro- 
ducing a far slighter effect,” Trench, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1. Tov Ta cKdvdada pr éAdety. NBLX. 


2. Altos pvdikds. NBDL, La. Ti. See note. pros dvixds is from 
Matt. xviii. 6. 

4. dpaptioy. The sense requires this, as special acts are referred 
to. The audpry is from vs. 3. 


9. ov Sox. Omitted in NBLX. Copt. Arm. &e. 


11, Sia pécov. NBL. The phrase is not foundin N.T. D reads 
pécov, and some MSs. dvd Méoov. 


23. tov éxei, ido0d odSe. BL. Copt. The asyndeton adds to the 
vividness. 


36. Sto trovta, év To aypo k.t.A, An interpolation from Matt. 
xxiv. 24. 


Cu. XVII. 1—4 Tue Perrin or causing Men to SrumeBtez. 


1. avévdextév éotiv. In the present condition of the world 
it is morally impossible. The ovy évdéyerar of the Rec. is a more 
common phrase, The nearest approach to the word is évdexrov in 
Apollonius, 


Tov py éAQety. Some mss. omit the rod. If genuine it seems to 
depend on the notion of distance or exclusion involved in dvévdexrov. 
Comp. Katetxov avrov Tov wh mopeverOat, iv, 42, xxiv. 16; Acts xiv. 18. 


oxdvdaka. See on vil. 23. While the world remains what it is, 
some will always set snares and stumblingblocks in the path of their 
brethren, and some will always fall over them, and some will make ~ 
them for themselves (1 Cor. xi. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 8). 


oval S¢ Sv od Epyxerar. No moral necessity, no predestined cer- 
tainty, removes the responsibility for individual guilt. 


2. dAvowtedct adr ci «.7.A. The literal rendering of the verse is 
‘It is for his advantage if a millstone is hanging round his neck, 
and he has been flung into the sea, rather than that, &c.’ In other 
words, the fate of a man who is lying drowned at the bottom of the 
sea is better than if his continuance in life would have led to causing 
‘cone of these little ones” to stumble. The general thought is like 
that of Queen Blanche, who used to say of her son St Louis when 
he was a boy, that she would rather see him dead at her feet than 
know that be had fallen into a deadly sin. Marcion and Clemens 
Romanus seem to have read ef ov« éyevnOn 74 AlOos K.T.X. 


AiBos pudtKds. The true reading here is not mvAos dvixds, & mill- 
stone so large as to require an ass to work it. This is introduced 
from Matt. xviii, 6. 

mepiketav...eppirrat. ‘It were better for him if with the stone 
round his neck he has been cast into the sea and is now lying there.’ 
The tenses are very forcible. 
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7. On the construction Avotrede?...7 see the note on xv. 7. The 
iva (as often) has lost its proper force, and resembles some uses of 
the Latin ut. See a similar construction in 1 Cor. ix. 15. 


TOV PLKpOV TovTwV eva. ‘ Of these little ones even one.’ The position 
of the éva is emphatic. Better for the man to have been drowned, 
than so to live as to lead Christ’s little ones astray. St Mark adds 
“‘that believe in me”’”’ (ix. 42). The reference is not to children, 
or the young, though of course the warning applies no less to their 
case; but primarily to publicans and weak believers. Christ calls 
even the Apostles “ children,” John xiii. 33 (cf. 1 John ii. 12, 13). 


3. mpooéxete Eavtois. The following lesson of forgiveness is 
added because the hard repellent spirit of aggressive Pharisaism and 
spiritual pride was of all others the most likely to cause offences. It 
broke up the bruised reed, and stamped on the smoking flax. 

édv apapty. ‘If he sin,’ omitting ‘against thee.” Comp. Matt. 
xvii. 15—17, 21, 22. 

emitiunoov...ddes. The former duty had been fully recognised in 
the old dispensation (Lev. xix. 17; Prov. xvii. 10); the latter far more 
distinctly and emphatically in the new (Matt. xviii. 15). The former 
is only intended as a help to the latter, 1 Thess. v. 14. 


4. emtaxis. A purely general expression, which as little involves 
the quantitative limitation of forgiveness upon repentance as the 
‘* seventy times seven” of Matt. xviii. 22. Some of the. Rabbis had. 
limited the duty of forgiveness to a thrice-repeated offence; but 


‘“Who with repentance is not satisfied, 
Is not of heaven or earth,” 


5—10. Tue Power or FartH. Tue INSUFFICIENCY OF WoRKS. 


5. ot dmédotodo. To kuvplw, The high title given, and the spon- 
taneous united request, shew how deeply they had felt the previous. 
-lessons. 

tmpdaQes npiv wiorw. Literally ‘Add to us faith,’ ie. give us. 
more faith, without which we can never fulfil these great moral re- 
quirements. 


6. oS KOKKOV ot vartrews, “ which is the least of all seeds,’’? Matt. 
xiii, 32. 

TH TUKaptve tavTy. The ‘‘this” is interesting because it shews 
that our Lord was teaching in the open air, and pointed to the tree as 
He spoke. The sycamine (Hebr. shikmah, 1 Chr. xxvii. 28) seems to 
be a generic name for various kinds of mulberries (e.g. the Morus: 
alba and nigra), which were freely cultivated in the East. The black 
mulberry is still called cuxamiwéa in Greece (see xix. 4). In Matt. 
xvil. 20 we have a similar passage with the variation of ‘“ this moun- 
tain,’’ which our Lord doubtless spoke pointing to Mount Hermon. 
The Jews gave to a great Rabbi the title cf ‘uprooter of mountains,” 
in the sense of ‘remover of difficulties;’ and our Lord here most 
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appropriately expresses the truth that Faith can remove all difficulties | 
and obstacles, Mk. ix. 23, xi. 23. Perhaps the warning against - 
spiritual elation springs from the magnificence of this promise. 


expileéOntr. Literally, ‘Be instantly uprooted’; and yet it is a tree 
with very deep roots. 

7. SovtdAov txav apotpiavTa. The Parable of the Ploughing Slave 
is simply an illustration from daily life. The slave is working in the 
fields, at ploughing or pasturing, and when he comes back the master 
orders him to prepare his dinner, nor does he give him any special 
daily thanks for his ordinary daily duties, even if they be duly 
performed. So even the best of us do not do more than our com- 
monest and barest duty, even if we attain to that. Perhaps the 
‘which of you,” asaddressed to the poor Apostles, may be surprising; 
but the sons of Zebedee at least had once had hired servants, Mk. 
i, 20. 


wousatvovra. ‘Tending sheep.’ So that here we have two great 
branches of pastoral work. | 

Ene? alta, Hibéws mapehOadv avdaece. ‘ Will say to him, when he 
enters from the field, Come forward immediately, and recline at 
table.’ There is none of the harshness which some have imagined. 
The master merely says, Get me my dinner, and then take your own. 
The “by and by” of the A.V. is an archaism for ‘immediately,’ but 
the ev@éws should be joined with the participle, not with the preceding 
verb. 

8. eéroiparov tl Samviow. Here the ri becomes equivalent to a 
relative, para quod comedam. Comp. Matt. x. 19, 60@ncerar vptv...ti 
Aadnoete, quod dicatis. Winer, p. 181. 

gas dayw. ‘ Till I have eaten’ (which I am going certainly to do; 
hence no dy is needed). 


odiyerat. The Hellenistic Greek ¢dyoua is used as a future, as 
Greek authors use édoua, James v. 3; Rev. xvii. 16. 


9. pry exer xdpu...; ‘He does not thank that slave, does he?’ i.e, 
does he feel or express any special gratitude to him (éyec xdpiv, 1 Tim. 
i, 12), Asa matter of fact, men are notin the habit of acknowledging 
the daily service of their dependents. Our Lord draws from this 
common circumstance of life a rebuke of the spirit which would spin 
out to eternity a selfish desire for personal rewards (Matt. xix. 27, 
RE ed). 


[ov So0xa.] The words are probably genuine, though omitted in 
NBL, &c. There is a touch of irony in them, and doubtless they 
express a passing shade of disapproval at the thanklessness and dis- 
courtesy with which dependents are too often treated. The other 
side of the picture—-God’s approval of our efforts—is given in xii. 37; 
Rev. iii. 20. 


10. Otay woujonre mdavra. And this can never be, Ps. exliii. 2. 


Kiven if it could ** non est beneficium sed officium facere quod debetis,” 
Sen. Controv. 
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dxpetor. The same word for unprofitable occurs in Matt. xxv. 30; 
Rom. iii. 12, This verse, like many others (Is. lxiv. 6; Rom. iil. 27), 
cuts at the root of the whole Romish notion as to the possibility of 
‘works of supererogation,’ see Article xiv. ‘‘Servi inutiles sunt, 
insufficientes quia nemo tantum timet, tantum diligit Deum, tantum 
credit Deo quantum oportuit,” Augsb. Conf. ‘‘We sleep half our 
lives; we give God a tenth of our time; and yet we think that with 
our good works we can merit Heaven. What have I been doing 
to-day? I have talked for two hours. I have been at meals three 
hours. Ihave been idle four hours. Ah! enter not into judgment 
with Thy servant, O Lord!’’ Luther. Yet in a lower sense—though 
‘insufficient,’ though ‘unmeritorious ’—it is possible for us to be “ good 
and faithful servants,’’ Matt. xxv. 21, 23. We must be unprofitable 
in the realm of bare obligation and external service, and yet we may 
be faithful and honoured in the sphere of love. 


11—19. Tue Creansep Ten; THE THanriess NINE. 


11. év TH Twopsver Oar eis ‘Iepoveadyp. ‘As they were on their way.’ 
The most natural place chronologically, for this incident would have 
been after ix. 57. St Luke places it here to contrast man’s thankless- 
ness to God with the sort of claim to thanks from God which is asserted 
by spiritual pride. 


Sia pérov Lapaplas kat Tadtralas. The most natural meaning of 
these words is that our Lord, when rejected at the frontier village of 
En Gannim (see on ix. 52, 56), altered His route, and determined to 
pass towards Jerusalem through Peraea. In order to reach Peraea 
He would have to pass down the Wady of Bethshean,—which lies 
between the borders of Galilee and Samaria,—and there to cross the 
bridge over Jordan. 


12, Ska Aempol dvopes. So in 2 K. vii. 3 we find four lepers toge- 
ther. The one Samaritan would not have been allowed to associate 
with the nine Jews had not leprosy obliterated religious distinctions, 
as it still sadly does in the leper-houses (Biut el Masakin, ‘ Abodes of 
the Unfortunate’) at Jerusalem, where alone Jews and Mahometans 
will live together. 


moppwev. As the Law required, Lev. xiii. 45, 46. See on v. 12. 
Usually they stood at the roadside, as they still do, clamorously de- 
manding alms, but they had heard the fame of Jesus, and asked from 
Him a vaster benefit. The leper of v. 12 was exceptionally bold. 


14. idev. Jesus always listened instantly to the appeal of the 
leper, whose disease was the type of that worse moral leprosy which 
He specially came to cleanse. See on v. 13. 


elev. Apparently He called out this answer to them while they 
were still at the required legal distance of 100 paces. 


Tots tepevotv, See on vy. 14. 
ai-—2 
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15. idSev 6ti iddy. The healing took place when they had shewn, 
by starting on their way to fulfil the command of Jesus, that they 
had faith. The Samaritan was on his way to his own priests at 
Gerizim, 

PETA hwvys peydAns. Some see in this an implied contrast to the 
harsh, husky voice of his leprous condition; but this is unlikely. 


16. nv Lapapirns. See on x. 33, 


17. ovxl ot Séka...08 S& Evvéa mov; Literally, ‘ Were not the ten 
cleansed ? but the nine—where ?? What worse leprosy of superstition, 
ignorance, eager selfishness, or more glaring ingratitude had kept 
back the others? We do not know. 


18. ovx etpéOyoav. Ingratitude is one of the most universal and 
deeply seated of human vices, and our Lord was perfectly familiar 
with it. But in this instance He was moved by the depth of this 
thanklessness in so many recipients of so blessed a favour. Hence 
His sorrowful amazement. He felt as if all His benefits ‘‘ were falling 
into a deep silent grave.” 


‘‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


dAdoyevris. ‘Alien,’ 2 Kings xvii. 24. See on x. 33. The word is 
from the LXX. (Lev. xxii. 10). The classic equivalents are dA\)\oebr7s, 
ad\Nogudos. Josephus says that the Samaritans eagerly called them- 
selves d\XoeOvets when they wanted to disclaim a consanguinity 
which might be perilous (Antt. rx. 14, § 3): but it is almost im- 
possible to suppose that Samaria was swept clean of every inhabitant, 
and the ethnographical and other affinities of the Samaritans to the 
Jews seem to shew some mixture of blood, which they themselves 
claimed at other times (Jos. Antt. x1. 8, § 6; John iv. 12). 


19. céowkév oe. ‘Hath saved thee.’ 


20—37. THe ‘WHEN?’ AND ‘WHERE?’ OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 


20. émepwrnfels S€. ‘But being further questioned by the Pha- 
risees.’ 

épxerar. Literally, ‘is coming.’ They seem to have asked with 
impatient irony, ‘When is all this preparation and preaching to end, 
and the New Kingdom to begin?’ 

peTa Tapatnpryoews. I.e. by narrow, curious watching. See xiv. 1. 
He implies that their entire point of view is mistaken; they were 
peering about for great external signs, and overlooking the slow and 
spiritual processes which were at work before their eyes. 


21. évris tpav. Intra vos est, Vulg., i.e. in animis vestris. As far 
as the Greek is concerned, this rendering of évrdés is defensible (comp. _ 
Matt. xxiii. 26), and the spiritual truth expressed by such a rendering 
—which implies that ‘“‘the Kingdom of God is...righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiy. 17)—is most important. 
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See Deut. xxx. 14. So that Meyer is hardly justified in saying that 
the conception of the Kingdom of God as an ethical condition of the 
soul is modern not historico-biblical. But évrés tuadv may also un- 
doubtedly mean among you (marg.), ‘in the midst of your ranks,’ as 
in Xen. Anab. 1.10, § 3; and this rendering is more in accordance (1) 
with the context—as to the sudden coming of the Son of Man; and (11) 
with the fact,—for it certainly could not be said that the Kingdom of 
God was in the hearts of the Pharisees. The meaning then is the 
same as in John i. 26; Matt. xii. 28. But in either case our Lord 
implied that His Kingdom had already come while they were straining 
their eyes forward in curious observation, vii. 16, xi. 20 (@¢0acev éq’ 
vuas). 

22. éevoovrar ruépar K.t.A. Comp. Matt. ix. 15, “The days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then 
shall they fast in those days.” See too John xii. 35, xiii. 33, xvi. 12. 
They were looking forwards with no realization of that rich present 
blessedness for which they would one day yearn. Rev. vi. 10. 


23. ido éxei. A vivid description of the perpetual Messianic ex- 
citements which finally ceased in the days of Barcochba and the 
Rabbi Akibha. We find a similar warning in xxi. 8. See Jos. Antt. 
xx. 8; B. J. 1.13, vi. 5; Tac. Hist. v, 13. With the whole passage 
compare Mait. xxiv. 23—41. 


24. womep yap i aotpary. Bright, swift, sudden, universal, irre- 
sistible. 


ék THS...e5 TyHv. Understand xdpas, xdpav. Comp. é& évarTias, 
Mk, xv. 39. 


25. Sef avrov woAAd aafetv. It was essential to our Lord’s train- 
ing of the Twelve at this period of His ministry, that He should again 
and again—as in solemn refrain to all His teaching—warn them of 
this coming end. See xviii. 31. 


26. Ka0cs. Once in Herodotus, but never in Attic for caddrep. 


év tats rypepats Nee. As described in Gen. vii. 11—23. The 
Second Advent should flame upon a sensual and unexpectant world. 


27. yoS.ov, érwov «.t.A. ‘They were eating, they were drinking’ 
—retaining the imperfects of the original, as well as the vivid asyu- 
deton. Comp. xii. 19. 


98. Adr. See Gen. xix. 15—25: Jude 7; Ezek. xvi. 46—56; Am. 
veil: Is: xin, 19. 


30. Kata Ta avta éorar. St Paul, no less than St Luke, had 
caught the echo of these solemn warnings. 2 Thess. i. 6—10. 


amroxahumrerar. As the veil is gradually drawn He shall be seen 
standing there, Rey. i. 1. 


31. emt tod Sdéparos. The common Oriental place for cool and 
quiet resort, See on xii, 3, v. 19. 
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Ta oKeiyn avtov. Vulg. vasa. I.e. his furniture or goods: 


‘‘ Therefore away to get our stuff aboard.” 
Suaksp. Com. of Errors. 
The A.V. took “stuf?” from Tyndale. 


py KataBato. Let him escape at once by the outer steps, Matt. 
xxiv. 16—18. It is clear that in these warnings, as in Matt, xxiv., 
our Lord has distinctly in view the Destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
awful troubles and judgments which it brought, as being the first ful- 
filment of the Prophecy of His Advent. 


32. THs yuvauds Adtr. Gen. xix. 26; Wisd. x. 7, “and a stand- 
ing pillar of salt is a monument of an unbelieving soul.” The warn- 
ing is the same as in ix. 62. Turn no regretful gaze on a guilty and 
forsaken world. 


33. és édv fytioq «.7.A. See the same utterance, with slight 
verbal alterations, in ix. 24; John xii. 25. St Paul’s high confidence 
as to the issue of his own apparently ruined and defeated life, fur- 
nishes us with a beautiful comment, 2 Tim.iv.6—8. For ‘to save” 
(coca) some mss. read to ‘make his own,’ ‘to purchase’ (7epi- 
mowoacbat). 

Cwoyovrjoes avtTyv. ‘Shall bring it to new birth.’ In the N.T. this 
verb only occurs here and at Acts vii. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 13(?). 


34. ravTy ty vuntl, Lit. ‘in this night,’ i.e. in the night of horror 
and judgment which I now conceive as present. 


Svo. Not necessarily men; but human beings, e.g. man and wife. 
The numerals are of course masculine, because the man might be 
either the one ‘‘taken” or the one ‘‘left.”’ 


35. addyPovcar éml ro aitd. As to this day in the use of the 
common handmills of the East. 


36. [800 €covrar év To dypw «.t.A.] This verse is of more than 
doubtful authenticity in this place, being omitted by nearly all the im- 
portant mss. It is probably interpolated from Matt. xxiv. 40. 


37. ov, ktpue; This question also our Lord declines to answer. 
The Coming of God’s Kingdom is not to be limited either by chrono- 
logical or by geographical conditions, 

To copa. ‘The carcass,’ although here the specific word for carcass 
(7r@ua) is not used as in Matt. xxiv. 28. Comp. xxiii, 52. 


ot derof. ‘The vultures.’ The same generic word is indeed used 
for both genera of birds, but the eagle does not feed on carcasses. 
Some commentators both ancient and modern haye interpreted ‘ the 
body” to mean Christ, and ‘‘ the eagles” His gathering Saints, Scrip- 
tural usage seems to make such an interpretation impossible, especi- 
ally as there is probably a direct allusion to Job xxxix, 30, ‘‘ Her 
young ones also suck up blood: and where the slain are, there is she,” 
See too Hab. i. 8; Hos. viii. 1; Rev. xix,.17—21. Sometimes a refer- 
ence is supposed to the eagle-standards of Rome, (Comp. Deut. 
xxvili, 49—52; John xi. 48.) This is very possible, especially as the 
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Jews were very familiar with the Roman eagle, and so strongly detested 
it that the mere erection of the symbol in Jerusalem was sufficient to_ 
lash them into insurrection (Jos. Antt. xv. 6, § 3). But the proverb 
has a far wider significance, and is illustrated by the rush of avenging 
forces whenever the life of a nation has fallen into dissolution and 
decay. See the vision of the eagle in 2 Esdras xi. 45, ‘‘ And therefore 
appear no more, O eagle, nor thy horrible wings, nor thy wicked 
feathers, nor thy malicious heads, nor thy hurtful claws, nor all thy 
vain body.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1. adrods La. Ti., &c. following the best mss, 


5. troméfy in some mss., rose only from not understanding the 
rare word. 


14. wap éxeivoy NBL, Copt. Sah. uadr\dov wap éx. D. 7 yap éxetvos 
Ai, &e. 7 éx. Elz. If this last reading were right the 7 must be 
explained as in xv. 7. 


25. tprypatos NBD, La. Ti. for rpuuadtas (AEFG) or rpyriuaros. 
BeXovys NBDL. padidos is from the parallels. 


28. ddévres Ta tSia NBDE, Gr. La. Ti, The Rec. is from the 
parallels. 


30. darcAdBy, see note. 


39. ovyrjoy La. Ti. from the best Mss. o.wrjoy is from the paral- 
lels. It suits the sense best, for cwmdv=tacere ‘ to hold the tongue;’ 
and ovyay=silere, ‘to make no noise.’ But ovyay is peculiar to St 
Luke and St Paul. 


Cu. XVIIL 1—s. Ture Dury or Urcent Prayer. THe Unsust 
JUDGE. 


1. Sciv mavrote mpomedxer9ar aitots. ‘That they ought always 
to pray,’ since the true reading adds aurov’s. It is only here and in 
vs. 9 that the explanation or point of a parable is given before the 
parable itself. Both parables are peculiar to St Luke. The duty 
inculcated is rather wrgent prayer (as in xi, 5—18) than that spirit of 
unflagging prayer which is elsewhere enforced, xxi. 36; 1 Thess. v.17; 
Eph, vi. 18. 

‘‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered, or wnexpressed.”’ 
The connexion with the last chapter may be the éxdixnors which will 
accompany Christ’s return. 
Kal py évkaxety. The word used is a late word meaning to give in 


through cowardice, or give up from faint-heartedness. It is a Pauline 
word, 2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; Gal. vi. 9. 
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2. Kpirys tus. ‘A certain judge.’ The little story is not 
improbably taken from life, and doubtless the inferior judges under 
such a sovereignty as that of the Herods might afford many instances 
of carelessness and venality. 


Tov Oedv py) poBotpevos k.T-A. On the «7 See xiii. 11. The descrip- 
tion of a character perfectly abandoned. He is living in violation of 
both of the two great commandments ; in contradiction to the spirit 
of both Tables of the Decalogue. His conduct is the reverse of the 
noble advice of Jehoshaphat to his judges, 2 Chr. xix. 6, 7; (2 Cor. 
villi. 21). év7pézouae more usually in classical Greek governs a genitive. 
It is found in xx. 13; Matt. xxi. 37; 2 Thess, iii. 15. 


3. xnpa. See Ex. xxi. 22; Deut. x 165 ees Mal. 111.153 
2 Sam. xiv. 2,5. The necessity for special justice and kindness to 
widows rose from the fact that in the Hast they were of all classes the 
most defenceless and oppressed. Hence the prominent place which 
they occupy in the arrangements of the early Church (Acts vi. 1, ix. 
Al; 1 Tim. v. 3, &c.). 


WpxXeTo mpos avTdy. ‘She kept coming to him.’ Grotius, ventita- 
bat. The widow woman is a representative alike of the Christian 
Church and of the Christian soul. | 


éxSikynodv pe. ‘Do me justice.’ The word ‘‘ avenge” is a little too 
strong. The technical term éxdixnoov implies ‘settle my case (so as 
to free me) from my adversary.’ The same word is found in Rom. 
xii. 19; Rev. vi. 10. There is again a curious parallel in Ecclus. 
xxxv. 14—17, ‘‘ He will not despise...the widow when she poureth out 
her complaint. Do not the tears run down the widow’s cheeks? and 
is not her cry against him that causeth them to fall?...The prayer of 
the humble pierceth the clouds, and...he will not depart till the Most 
High shall behold to judge righteously and execute judgment.”’ 


amd. <A constructio praegnans. ‘Avenge (and so deliver) me from. 
(Comp. Judg. xi. 36.) 


4. eimev €v eavto. The shamelessness with which he acknow- 
ledges his own sin renders it still more aggravated. 


ei Kal Tov Ccdv k.T.A. The ov coalesces with the ¢oBoduar and is un- 
affected by ef as in xi. 8, xvi. 11, 12, &c. “ The creed of a powerful 
atheist.” Bengel. 


5. qmapéxewv pou kKotrov. ‘ Gives me trouble.’ 


eis TéXos Epxopéevyn. Literally, ‘coming to the end,’ ‘coming for ever’ 
—another colloquialism. 


tromaty pe. Vulg. ne sugillet me. Beza, ne obtundat me. Lite- 
rally, ‘should blacken me under the eyes.’ Some have supposed that 
he is afraid lest the widow should be driven by desperation to make an 
assault on him; but undoubtedly the word is a colloquialism (0)es 
vrwmiacudvac Ar. Pax, 519) retained in Hellenistic Greek, and found 
also in St Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 27, where it is rendered, ‘‘I keep under 
iny body.” Itis like the English colloquialism ‘to brow-beat a person.’ 
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Comp. the Latin obtundo, and the expression ‘‘ Expenses which 
pinch parents blue.” Comp, Matt. xv. 23. 


6. 6 Kpitys THS aduKlas. Literally, ‘the judge of injustice.’ Cp. 
xvi. 8. 


7. 6& 8 Oeds. The argument is simply a fortiori. Even an unjust 
and abandoned judge grants a just petition at last out of base motives 
when it is often urged, to a defenceless person for whom he cares 
nothing; how much more shall a just and merciful God hear the cry 
and avenge the cause of those whom He loves? 


— THv ékdlknow TOV EkKAEKTAV QUTOV. The best comment is furnished 
by Rev. vi. 9—11. But the ‘avenging’ is rather the ‘ vindication,’ 1.e. 
the deliverance from the oppressor. 


Bodvrev atta. ‘Shout.’ It is ‘ strong erying, ” comp. Jas. v. 4, 
‘the shouts of the reapers of your fields.’ 


Kal paxpoOupet em’ avrots. ‘And He is longsuffering in their case.’ 
In the A.V. the longsuffering of God is shewn not to His elect 
(though they too need and receive it, 2 Pet. iii. 9), but to their enemies. 
See Ecclus. xxxv. 17, 18—another ‘close parallel, probably an inter- 
polated plagiarism from this Gospel: The elect are far more eager 
not only for deliverance, but even for vengeance, than God is. They 
shew too much of the spirit which God reproves in Jonah. But God 
knows man’s weakness and “therefore is He patient with them and 
poureth His mercy upon them.” Ecclus. xviii. 11. But the best sup- 
ported reading is kal waxpoduuel ex’ avrots. This would denote that 
the longsuffering 1s shewn toward the elect. He 7s pitiful to them, in 
the midst of their impatience. Others take the word paxpodupe? to 
mean ‘delay,’ and understand the previous uw; in the sense of nwm? 
‘Does He delay in their case?? Meyer takes it to mean ‘And is He 
slow (to strike) for them?’ 


8. Toijoe THY EKdiknow aitav. Is. Ixili. 4; Ps. ix. 12, “* When 
He maketh inquisition for blood, He remembereth them, He forgetteth 
not the cry of the humble.” ‘Yet a little while,”” Heb. x. 37; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8,9. The best comment on the Parable and our Lord’s explana- 
tion of it may be found in His own Discourses, John xiv., xv. 

éy Taxer. ‘Speedily,’ in reality (2 Pet. iii. 8) though not in semblance. 

apa eipyoe thy mlorw; ‘Shall He find this faith on the earth?’ 
So St Peter tells of scoffers in the last days who shall say ‘‘ Where is 
the promise of His coming?” 2 Pet. iii. 3,4; and before that day 
‘‘the love of many shall wax cold,” Matt. xxiv. 12; 2 Thess. il. 3. 
Even the faith of God’s elect will in the last days be sorely tried 
(Matt. xxiv. 22). “Apa is like the Latin nwm. Comp. Gal. il. 17 apa 
Xpioros duaptias dudKovos ; 


9—14. THe Duty or Humprtet Praver. Tur PHARISEE AND THE 
TAX-GATHERER, 


9. Tovs meToOdtas eh EavTois. See xvi. 15; Phil. iii.4; 2 Cor. 1. 9. 
The Jewish words ‘ Jashar,’ ‘the upright man,’ and ‘ Tsaddik, ’ ¢Just,’ 
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expressed their highest moral ideal; but they made their uprightness 
and justice consist so much in attention to the ceremonial minutiae 
of the Levitic Law, and rigid externalism so engrossed their thoughts, 
that they had lost sight of those loftier and truer ideals of charity 
which the Prophets had continually set before them. This fetish- 
worship of the letter, this scrupulosity about trifles, tended only to 
self-confidence and pride. It had long been denounced in Scripture. 
‘* There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and yet is not 
washed from their filthiness,” Prov. xxx. 12; ‘‘ which say, Stand by 
thyself, come not near to me; for I am holier than thou. These are a 
smoke in my nose, a fire that burneth all the day,” Is. lxv. 5. This 
is the sort of ‘faith’ which the Son of Man shall find on the earth, — 
men’s faith in themselves! 


éfovQevotvras Tots Aourrots. ‘ The rest.’ The word éfovdevet (a late 
Aeolic form, one of a group of words common to St Luke and St Paul) 
means ‘treat as nothing,’ ‘ regard as mere cyphers,’ Rom, xiv. 3, 10. 
The Rabbis invented the most highflown designations for each other, 
such as ‘ Light of Israel,’ ‘ Uprooter of Mountains,’ ‘ The Glory of the 
Law,’ ‘ The Holy,’ &c.; but they described the vast mass of their fel- 
low-countrymen as ‘‘ accursed”’ for not knowing the law (John vii. 49), 
and spoke of them as ‘ empty cisterns,’ ‘ people of the earth,’ &c. See 
on v. 82, vil. 34, &c. This Pharisee regards with perfect self-com- 
placency the assumed ruin and degradation of all the rest of mankind. 
In one sense the Parable represents the mutual relations of Jew and 
Gentile. 


10. dvé8nrav. The Temple stood on Mount Moriah, which was 
always called the ‘ Hill of the House’ (Har ha-Beth). 


mpocevéarbar. The Temple had long become naturally, and most 
fitly, a “ House of Prayer” (xix. 46), though this was not its main ori- 
ginal function. 


11. otaets. The word might almost be rendered ‘ posing himself.’ 
Standing was the ordinary Jewish attitude of prayer (1 K. viii. 22; 
Mk. xi. 25), but the word (which is not used of the Tax-gatherer) seems 
to imply that he stood by himself to avoid the contaminating contact 
of the ‘people of the earth,’ and posed himself in a conspicuous atti- 
tude (xix. 8; Matt.vi. 5; Acts ii. 14), as well as “prayed with himself” 
as the words are perhaps rightly rendered. He was ‘‘a separatist in 
spirit as in name,” Trench. (Pharisee from pharash ‘to separate.’) 

ampos éavtéy. He prayed, so to speak, to himself. He was the 
object of his own idolatry. 

6 @ed5. The nom. for the voc., see viii. 54, xii. 32. ‘OGod.’ His 
prayer is no prayer at all; not even a thanksgiving, onlya boast. See 
the strong denunciation of such insolent self-sufficiency in Rev. iii. 
175 23: 

domep of Aourol tay dvOpdawy. ‘As the rest of mankind.’ 


dipmayes, dduKor, porxot. Could he, in any real sense, have made 
out even this claim to be free from glaring crimes? His class at any 
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rate are charged by Christ with being “full of extortion” (Matt. 
xxiii. 25); and they were unjust, seeing that they ‘‘omitted judgment” 
(id. 23). They are not indeed charged by Jesus with adultery either 
in the metaphorical or literal sense, but they are spoken of as being 
prominent members of an adulterous generation, and on several 
occasions our Lord sternly rebuked their shameful laxity in the 
matter of divorce (Matt. xix. 3—9). And not only does Josephus 
charge them with this crime also, but their Talmud, with perfect 
self-complacency, shews how the flagrant immorality of even their 
most eminent Rabbis found a way to shelter itself, with barefaced 
and cynical casuistry, under legal forms. See John viii. 1—11, and 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.; Life of Christ, 1. 152. It appears 
from the tract Sotah in the Mishnah, that the ordeal of the ‘water of 
jealousy’ had been abolished by Jochanan Ben Zakkai, the greatest 
Rabbi of this age, because the crime had grown so common, 


as odTos 6 Tehwvyns. Spoken dexrixds with a gesture as well as an 
accent of contempt. He thus makes the Publican a foil to his own 
virtues. “This,” says St Augustine, ‘is no longer to exult, but to 
insult.”” It imphes, as Luther says, ‘this publican who skins and 
scrapes everyone, and clutches wherever he can.”’ 


12. vyoretw Sis rov caBBarov. Mk. ii. 18. This practice had no 
divine sanction. The Law appointed only a single fast-day in the 
year, the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). By the time of Zechariah 
there seem to have been four yearly fasts (Zech. vii. 19). The bi- 
weekly fast of the Pharisees was a mere burden imposed by the oral 
Law. The days chosen were Thursday and Monday, because on those 
days Moses was believed to have ascended and descended from Sinai, 
Babha Kama, f. 82, 1. The man boasts of his empty ceremonialism. 
Tov cafBadrov is a partitive genitive. 


rdvTa coa KTopar, ‘Of all that Iacquire.’ The incorrect ‘‘possess”’ 
of the A.V. comes from the Vulg. possideo, which would require 
Kéxtynuar. Comp. xxi. 19, ‘acquire,’ or ‘ye shall acquire’ your souls. 
The Pharisee speaks as though he were another Jacob! (Gen. xxviii. 
22; comp. Tob.i. 7, 8). Here too he exceeds the Written Law, which 
only commanded tithes of corn, wine, oil, and cattle (Deut. xiv. 22, 23), 
and not of mint, anise, and cummin (Matt. xxiii. 23). The fact that 
he does not say a word about his sins shews how low was his standard. 
‘‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper,” Prov. xxviii. 13. He 
was clothed with phylacteries and fringes, not with humility, 1 Pet. 
v.5. A Talmudic treatise, the Berachéth (Schwab, p. 336), furnishes us 
with a close analogy to the prayer of the Pharisee in that of Rabbi 
Nechounia Ben Hakana, who on leaving his school used to say, 
‘T thank thee, O Eternal, my God, for having given me part with 
those who attend this school instead of running through the shops. 
I rise early like them, but it is to study the Law, not for futile ends. 
I take trouble as they do, but I shall be rewarded, and they will not; 
we run alike, but I for the future life, while they will only arrive at 
the pit of destruction.’ 
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13. paxpd0ev éords. The word for standing is not cradels as in 
the case of the Pharisee, but merely écrws. It is not certain whether 
the “afar off” means ‘afar off from the Pharisee,’ or (as is more 
probable) afar off from the Holy Place to which the Pharisee would 
thrust himself, as of right, into closest proximity. 


ovdsé Tovs dp8arwovs. Not even venturing to lift his eyes, much 
less his hands {1 ‘Tim. 11. 8, éraipovras dciovs xetpas). Meyer appo- 
sitely quotes Tacitus (Hist. 1v. 72), ‘‘ Stabant conscientia flagitii moestae 
fixis in terram oculis.”’ The Jew usually stood with arms outspread, 
the palms turned upwards, as though to receive the gifts of heaven, 
and the eyes raised. ‘‘Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes,” Ps. exxiui., 1, 2; 
but on the other hand, ‘‘Mine iniquities have taken such hold upon 
me that I am not able to look up,” Ps. xl. 12; ‘““O my God, I am 
ashamed and blush to lift up my face to Thee, my God: for our 
iniquities are increased over our head, and our trespass is grown up 
into the heavens,” Ezra ix. 6. 


erumtey TO ory80s. For this custom of expressing grief, see xxiii. 


48; Nahum i. 7; Jer. xxxi, 19. ‘‘Pectus, conscientiae sedem.” 
Bengel. 


6 Qcds, thacytl por To dpaprwro. ‘O God, be merciful to me the 
sinner.’ ‘IXdo@nre ‘be propitiated’ as in Heb: ii. 17. He speaks of 
himself as the chief of sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15; or perhaps means humbly 


to contrast his own unworthiness with the righteousness of the 
Pharisee. 


14. Sedixarmpévos. Of the Pharisee it might be said, ‘His soul 
which is lifted up is not upright in him;” but of the Tax-gatherer, 
“the just shall live by his faith,” Hab. 11.4. But the day had not 
yet come in which the words ‘‘be merciful” (ikdexKov), and ‘‘justified”’ 
(Sedukarwuévos), possessed the deep full meaning which they were soon 
to acquire (Heb. ii. 17; Rom. iii. 20). The phrase was not unknown 
to the Talmud, which says that while the Temple stood, when every 
Israelite had offered sacrifice, ‘his sin was pardoned and he departed 
justified.’ The reading of the Received text 7 éxetvos is untenable, 
though it correctly gives the meaning. (See Winer, p. 255.) The 
best supported reading is 7 yap éxetvos, but 1t seems to have originated 
by mistake from zap’ éxeivov. Abp Trench quotes Crashaw’s striking 
epigram: 

“Two went to pray: or rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray; 
One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to the altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God.” 


map éxetvov. Prae illo. The rapa follows the implied comparative. 
Comp. xiii. 2. See the critical note. 


mas 6 vWov €avtdv. See xiv. 11. In this Parable, as in that of 


the Prodigal son, we have the contrast between unrighteousness and 
self-righteousness. 
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15—17. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. A Lesson or HvuMILity. 


15. ta Bpédy. ‘Their babes.’ At this point St Luke ends the 
special information which he derived from the documents about the 
journey, and rejoins the main stream of the synoptic narrative. It 
seems to have been a custom of Jewish mothers to carry their babes 
to eminent Rabbis for their blessing ; naturally therefore these mothers 
would bring their children and babes to Jesus. See Matt. xix. 13—15; 
Mk. x. 13. 


tva...dmrytar. Seeon vi.7. In Hellenistic Greek the subj. came to 
be normally used where the Attic would use the opt. 


16. mpocekahécato. St Mark adds that Jesus was much displeased 
with the officious interference of the disciples who so little understood 
His tenderness. 


Tav yap Tovoltwy. Because children are meek, humble, trustful, 
guileless, unsophisticated, pure. It was a lesson which Jesus often 
faueht, Matt, v. 3, xi. 25, xvii. 10, 14;-1 Cor. xiv. 20; 1 Pet. 11. I, 2. 


as maustoyv. See Matt. xi. 25. Hence the Psalmist says, “My soul 
is even as a weaned child,” Ps. cxxxi. 2. Tradition (erroneously) sup- 
posed that St Ignatius was one of these children. 


18s—30. THe Great Rerusav. Tar Younac RuLER WHO LOVED 
RICHES MORE THAN CHRIS'. 


18. dpxev. St Matthew (xix. 20) only calls him ‘‘a young man.” 
He was probably the young and wealthy ruler of a synagogue. The 
touch added by St Mark (x. 17), that he suddenly ran up and fell on 
his knees before Him, seems to imply that he was eager to catch the 
opportunity of speaking to Jesus before He started on a journey, 
probably the journey from the Peraean Bethany, beyond Jordan 
(John x. 41, 42), to the Bethany near Jerusalem, to raise Lazarus. 


SiSdoKare aya0é. This title was an impropriety, almost an im- 
pertinence; for the title ‘‘good”’ was never addressed to Rabbis by their 
pupus. Therefore to address Jesus thus was to assume a tone almost 
of patronage. Moreover, as the young ruler did not look on Jesus as 
divine, it was to assume a false standpoint altogether. 


tl toujoas...; In St Matthew the question runs, ‘‘what good thing 
shall I do?”’ Here, again, the young ruler betrays a false standpoint, 
as though ‘‘eternal life’? were to be won by quantitative works, or by 
some single act of goodness,—by doing and not by being. It was 
indeed the fundamental error of his whole class. Rom. ix. 32. 


19. Tt pe A€yets ayaddy; According to St Matthew the question 
also-ran, ‘Why askest thou me about the good?’ The emphasis is 
not on the me (for the form used is the enclitic we not éué) but on 
good, Why do you give me this strange title which from your point 
of view is unwarrantable? Comp. Plato Phaed. 27, ‘‘to be a good 
man is impossible...God alone could have this honour,” 


ei uy eis 6 eds. 1 John iii. 5. 
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20. St Matthew says that our Lord first answered, ‘‘Keep the com- 
mandments,” and when the young man asked, ‘What kind of com- 
mandments?’ expecting probably some recondite points of casuistry— 
minute rules (Halachéth) out of the oral Law—our Lord to his surprise 
te the broadest and most obvious commandments of the Deca- 

ogue. 


py wouxevons. Our Lord seems purposely to have mentioned only 
the plainest commandments of the Second Table, to shew the young 
man that he had fallen short even of these in their true interpretation ; 
much more of that love to God which is the epitome of the first Table. 
Thus does Christ ‘send the proud to the Law, and invite the humble to 
the Gospel.’ 


21. ravrta mdvra épidata. This isa better reading than éguvdakdunv. 
duv\dcoecOac in the sense of sibi custodire legem is common in the 
LXX., but not in classical Greek. There seems to have been an 
accent of extreme surprise in his reply. ‘You bid me not be a thief, 
adulterer, murderer! For whom do you take me? Iam no criminal. 
These I kept since I was a child.’ And then he added, ‘“* What lack 
I yet?” (Matt. xix, 20).—Here, again, the Gospel is true to the letter in 
its picture of a Pharisaic Rabbi. Thus the Talmud describes one of the 
classes of Pharisees as the tell-me-something-more-to-do-and-I-will- 
do-it Pharisee; and when R. Chaninah was dying he said to the 
Angel of Death, ‘‘Go and fetch me the Book of the Law; and see 
whether there is anything in it which I have not kept.”’ 


22. dkovoas. St Mark says that ‘looking on him, He loved him,’ 
or rather ‘was pleased with him.’ Some have rendered the words 
‘He kissed him,’ since Rabbis in token of approval sometimes kissed 
a good scholar on the head; this, however, would require not 7ydrycer, 
but édiijcev. There was something gracious and sincere in the youth’s 
eagerness, and therefore Jesus gave him that test of something more 
high and heroical in religion which he seemed to desire, but to which 
he failed to rise. : 


éru €v oot Aelrre. In Attic poetry \elrw is used in the sense of ‘is 
lacking’ (é\Xeéer) as here. This command to sell all and give to the 
poor was special, not general. The youth had asked for some great 
thing to do, and Jesus, by thus revealing to him his own self-decep- 
tion, shews him that in spite of his spiritual pride and profession of 
magnanimity he is but trying to serve two masters. The disciples 
had already accepted the test, xii. 33, xvi. 9. To the world in general 
the command is not to sell all, but ‘‘not to trust in uncertain riches, 
but to be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate,’ 1 Tim. vi. 17-19. 


23. ameptdviros éyev7jOn. St Matthew says, ‘he went away grieving;’ 
St Mark adds that ‘his brow grew gloomy and cloudy at the command’ 
(crvyvdoas érl 7@ Adyw). And thus at the time he made, through 
cowardice or meanness of mind, what Dante (Inf. x. 27) calls ‘il gran 
rifiuto,’ ‘the great refusal,’ and the poet sees his shade among the 
whirling throng of the useless and the facing-both-ways on the confines 
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of the Inferno. Nothing, however, forbids us to hope that the words 
of Jesus who “loved him” sank into his soul, and brought him to a 
humbler and holier frame of mind. But meanwhile he lost for his 
earthly dross that eternal blessedness of self-sacrifice which Christ had 
offered him. ‘The day came when Saul of Tarsus was like this youth 
‘touching the righteousness which is in the law blameless;” but he had 
grace to count all things but loss for Christ. Phil. iii. 6—9. 

The original narrative or tradition had dr7e AuTovpmevos’ jv yap 
éywy xTiuata mo\\d (Mk. x. 22; Matt. xix. 22). St Luke gives the 
sentence a more classical turn. 


24. idsav 8 avtrévy. Several good uncials read merely ‘when Jesus 
saw him.’ The Gospel to the Hebrews as quoted by Origen on Matt, 
xix. 19 has here a weak and prosaic addition, which shews its complete 
inferiority. 

of TA Xpt pata éxovres. The striking reading of some mss. (SB, &c.) 
in Mk. x. 24, is that Christ, seeing the pained astonishment of the 
disciples, said, ‘‘Children! how hard it is to enter into the kingdom 
of God”—hard for all; above all, hard for the rich. Other mss. have 
‘*for those that trust in riches” (comp. Prov. xi. 28)—but that would 
be a truism; and indeed, while they trust in riches, it would be not 
only hard, but impossible. The point that Jesus wished to teach was 
that riches are always a temptation and a snare. i Tim. vi. 9, 10. 
Let us not forget that Judas heard these words only a few days or 
weeks before he sold his Lord. It was almost a proverb among the 
ancients that “the very rich are not good.” Stobaeus, xcirt. 27. 


25. Kapndov. To soften the apparent harshness of this expression, 
some have conjectured kduiAov, ‘a rope;’ and some have explained 
‘the needle’s eye’ of the small side gate for passengers (at the side of 
the large city gates), through which a camel might press its way, if it 
were first unladen. But (i) the conjecture xauiAov is wholly without 
authority. (ii) The name of ‘the needle’s eye’ applied to small gates 
is probably a modern one which has actually originated from an 
attempt to soften this verse:—at any rate there is no ancient trace of 
it, (iii) The Rabbinic parallels are decisive to prove that a camel is 
meant because the Babylonian Jews using the same proverb substitute 
‘an elephant’ for ‘a camel.’ (iv) It is the object of the proverb to 
express human impossibility. In the human sphere—apart from the 
special grace of God—it would be certain that those who have riches 
would be led to trust in them, and so would fail to enter into the king- 
dom of God, which requires absolute humility, ungrudging liberality, 
and constant self-denial. 

26. Kal tls Sivatar cwOyjvat; The xal at the beginning of the 
question expresses agitation and surprise. Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 2, Winer, 
p. 457. Here once more we catch the echo of the sighing despair 
caused in the minds of the still immature Apostles by some of our 
Lord’s harder sayings. 


27. Svvara mapa to bem. See on i. 37. ‘There is nothing too 
hard for thee,” Jer. xxxii, 17; comp. Job xlii. 2; Zech. viii. 6. 
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28. elmev 8 6 Ilérpos. The feeling which dictated his remark is 
uncertain; perhaps it was a passing touch of aon per- 
haps a plea for pity in the hard task of salvation. 


ddéytes ta tia. ‘Abandoning our own homes,’ alluding to a par- 
ticular crisis, v. 11. 


29. ovdels...6s ddynkev. Compare the sacrifice and reward of the 
sons of Levi, Deut. xxxiii. 8—11. 


elvecey THS Racirelas tov Yeov. Unless the motive be pure, the 
sacrifice is unavailing. 


30. dwokdBy. ‘Receive as his due. Comp. vi. 34, xvi. 25, xxiii. 41, 


mo\XatrAactova. St Matthew and St Mark say ‘a hundredfold,’ 
and St Matthew adds that in the Palingenesia—the New Birthday of 
the World, the Restoration of all things—they shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. St Luke naturally omits 
the more purely Hebraic conceptions. St Mark adds the two striking 
words, ‘‘ with persecutions.” Of course, the promise of ‘the hundred- 
fold” is neither literal nor quantitative, but qualitative and spiritual. 


éy T@ kaipo TovT@. Not only in this present aeon; but at this very 
season. 

év TO aidve TH éoxopévw. In the Messianic age which is now dawning. 

Cory aidyiov. John xvii. 3, 


e 


31—34. JESUS PROPHESIES THAT HE SHOULD BE CRUCIFIED, 


Between these verses and the last should probably be inserted the 
journey from the Peraean Bethany to the Judaean Bethany, and the 
Kaising of Lazarus (John xi. 1—46). This signal miracle was omitted 
by the Synoptists for the same reasons as those which led them to a 
marked reticence about the family of Lazarus (see on x. 38 and my 
Life of Christ, 1. 173). This miracle led to a meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin, at which it was decided—mainly on the authority of Caiaphas— 
that Jesus must be put to death though not during the ensuing 
Passover,—with such precautions as were possible. The terrible 
decision became known. Indeed, it led to attempts to murder Lazarus 
and seize Jesus, which compelled Him to retire secretly to the obscure 
village of Ephraim (John xi. 54)—probably Et-Taiyibeh, not far 
from Bethel (Beitin), and about 20 miles from Jerusalem. Here our 
Lord spent, in undisturbed and unrecorded calm, the last few weeks 
of His life, occupied in. training the Apostles who were to convert the 
world. ‘Towards the close of the time He would see, from the hill 
of Ephraim, the crowds of Galilaean pilgrims streaming down the 
Jordan valley to keep the Passover at Jerusalem; and, secure under 
their protection till His brief days of destined work were done, He 
left His place of retreat to join their caravans for His last solemn 
progress to Jerusalem. 


31. mapadaBdv. ‘Taking them apart,’ and on the road, as we learn 
from Matt. xx. 17. St Mark, with one of his graphic touches of 
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detail, describes Jesus walking before them, and (as we infer from the 
expression of the Evangelist) in such awful majesty of sorrow that 
those nearest Him were filled with deep amazement, and those who 
were following at a greater distance felt a hush of fear (Mark x. 32). 
Then it was that He beckoned them to Him, and revealed the crown- 
ing circumstances of horror respecting His death. 

rekeoOjoera, mdvTa Ta yeypappéva Sid Tov mpodyTav To viD 
Tov avOpwmov. ‘All the things that have been written through the 
prophets for the Son of Man shall be accomplished;’ or, perhaps, shall 
be accomplished to the Son of Man. D reads epi rot viot rov w- 
@pwrov, which is a gloss. 

32. tots @veow. This was the third, and by far the clearest 
and most circumstantial prophecy respecting His death. Hitherto, 
except for scattered hints which they could not understand (ix. 22, 
45), the Apostles might have supposed that Jesus would be put to 
death by the Jewish authorities. Now He tells them that He shall 
be delivered to the Gentiles, which involved the fact that He should 
be crucified, as indeed now for the first time He plainly told them 
(Matt. xx. 19), It was necessary thus to check all blind material 
Messianic hopes, the ineradicable prevalence of which was proved 
immediately afterwards by the ambitious request of Salome and her 
sons (Mark x. 35—45; Matt. xx. 20—28). But while the magnificent 
promises which they had just heard, and the magnificent miracle 
which they would immediately witness, together with the shouting 
multitudes who would soon be attending our Lord, made it necessary 
thus to extinguish all worldly hopes in their minds, yet to prevent 
them from being crushed with sorrow, He now adds, without any 
ambiguity, the prophecy of His resurrection on the third day. 


34. ovdév ToUTwY cvvyKay, as had been the case before, ix. 43—45; 
and St Mark tells us (ix. 32) that “they were afraid to ask Him.” 
It was only at a later period that the full significance of all these 
words dawned on them (John xii. 16). We must learn, as Pascal 
says, to love divine truths before we can understand them. The 
Apostles refused to admit the plain meaning of these clear statements 
(Matt. xvi. 22). 


35—43. BaArTIMAEUS HEALED AT JERICHO, 


35. év Tw éyylfew avroy eis ‘Iepexd. This would be a week before 
our Lord’s death—on the evening of Thursday, Nisan 7, or the 
morning of Friday, Nisan 8. St Mark (x. 46) and St Matthew (xx. 
29) say that this miracle took place as He was leaving Jericho. 
With simple and truthful writers like the Evangelists, we may feel 
sure that some good reason underlies the obvious apparent dis- 
crepancy which would however in any case be unimportant. Possibly 
it may arise from the two Jerichos—the old town on the ancient site, 
and the new semi-Herodian town which had sprung up at a little 
distance from it. And, as Chrysostom says, such discrepancies have 
their own value as a marked proof of the mutual independence of the 
Evangelists. 
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tuphés tis. St Matthew (xx. 30), as in the case of the Gadarene 
demoniac, mentions two blind men; and in any case a blind man 
would hardly have been sitting quite alone. The name of Bartimaeus 
is only preserved by St Mark. 

36. tleln rovto. ‘What this might be.’ See xv. 26. *Av might 
also have been used in this dependent question; or the indicative 
as in Acts xxi. 33, éruv@davero Tis av ein kal Ti €ore TETOLNKUs. 

38. vie AavefS. The use of this Messianic title implies a strong 
faith in Bartimaeus. | 

éhénoov pe. ‘The Kyrie Eleison of the soul which precedes its 
Hosanna.” Van Oosterzee. 

39. émer(uwv aito. Compare xviii. 15; Matt. xix. 13. 

40. éyylcavros 8 avrov. The narrative of St Mark, which is 
evidently derived from an immediate eye-witness, describes Barti- 
maeus as ‘springing to his feet and flinging away his outer robe,’ 
when he was told that Jesus had called him, 

41. Q€deus mroujow. See note on ix. 54. 


kupte. In St Mark the title given is Rabboni, the highest form 
of the title Rabbi. 


42. 1 wloris cov céowkéy oc. The brief sentences of the narrative 
have been beautifully woven by Mr Longfellow into his little poem of 
Blind Bartimaeus: 

‘‘Recall those mighty voices three, 
"Inoot édénodv pe! 
Odpoe, éyerpar! “Taraye* 
‘“H wioris cov céowké oe!” 

43. Sotdfov tov OCcdv. The time for any reticence respecting 
miracles was long past. St Luke is specially fond of recording doxo- 
logies. See v. 26, vii. 16, xiii. 17, xvii. 15, xxiii. 47. 


aivov. A poetical word, which in the N.T. is only found here and 
in Matt. xxi. 16, but is more common in the LXX. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


4. ovkopopéav. See note. 

éexetyns. See note. The dv éxeivys of Elz. is a gloss. 

5. eldev airov kal. A prosaic pragmatic addition, wanting in 
NBL, Ti. W.H. | 

13. év m, NABDL, &c. éws is an incorrect gloss. See note. 

20. 06 érepos, BDL. 

29. €\atdv. See note. 


38. 6 éxdpevos Baotte’s, AL. 6 Bacidets, &. 6 epxduevos, D. 
Epxomevos, 0 Bacidevs, B. 

40. Kpdfovcw. See note. 

46. &oerar, NBL, for éorw. 
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! Cu. XIX. 1—10. ZaccuHarus THE TAX-GATHERER. 


1. eloeAOdv Surjpxero. Literally, ‘having entered Jericho was 
passing through vt.’ 


ty ‘leper. Jericho (the City of Palm trees, Deut. xxxiv. 3; 
Judg. i, 16) is about 6 miles from the Jordan, and 15 from Jerusalem. 
It was from a point opposite to it that Moses had viewed Canaan, 
Deut. xxxiv. 1. When taken by Joshua the site had been cursed 
(Josh. vi. 26): but, in the reign of Ahab, Hiel of Bethel defied and . 
underwent the curse (1 Kings xvi. 34). In later times Jericho became 
a great and wealthy town, being fertilised by its abundant spring 
(2 K. ii. 21) and enriched by its palms and balsams, Jos. Antt. Iv. 6; 
B. J. tw. 8; Eeclus, xxiv. 14, ‘“‘I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engaddi and like a rose plant in Jericho.”’ The plant however usually 
called the rose of Jericho is the Anastatica Hierochuntia of Linnaeus. 
A mediaeval Itinerary says that the site—on which now stands the 
miserable and degraded village of Riha—was ‘most rich in flowers 
and odoriferous shrubs.’ 


2. Kal tSov. The style of this chapter shews that St Luke is 
using a document of Aramaic origin. 


é6vépar. KaAdovpevos. The more classic phrase would have been 
dvoua KON. 


Zaxxatos. Zakkat means ‘pure.’ HEzr. ii. 9; Nehem. vii. 14; 
Jos. Vit. 46. There is a Zakkai in the Talmud, father of the famous 
Rabbi Jochanan, and he also lived at Jericho. The name shews that 
he was a Jew, and not as some have fancied a Gentile. Nothing is 
known of him, though the Clementines make him bishop of Caesarea 
(Hom. 111. 63, Recogn. 111. 65, Meyer). 


avTos Hv dpxiTehdvyns. He was by position a chief tax-gatherer. For 
this use of avros comp. viii. 41. He may even have risen as some 
Jews did, from the subordinate rank of the portitores to that of 
publicanus (Jos. B. J. 11. 14, § 9). Priests (see on x. 31) and publi- 
cans—the latter employed to regulate the balsam-duties, and the 
exports and imports between the domains of the Romans and of 
Antipas—were the chief classes at Jericho (Jos. Antt. x1v. 4, § 1, 
xv. 4,§ 2; Justin Hist. vi. 3). 


3. élyrer idety tov “Inootv. Doubtless his riches increased the 
odium of his position, and being accustomed to contempt and hatred, 
he wished to see One who was not only a great prophet, but also kind 
to tax-gatherers and sinners. 


tls éoriv. I.e. he desired to distinguish Jesus by sight amid the 
crowd; or possibly rather ‘what sort of person He was.’ For the 
indicative comp. Acts xxi, 33. 


did Tov dxAov. In classical Greek this would be dd rdv dxXor, 
but in the N.T. dé is used in the sense of propter and prae to express 
the cause. See Acts xxii. 11; John xxi, 6, &c. 


i 
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4, ovkopopéay. A commoner form of the name is cukduopos. 
Not the same as sycamine (mulberry) of xviii. 6, or with our sycamore 
(or pseudo-platanus) but the Egyptian fig, of which the low spreading 
branches are very easy to climb. 


exe(yyns. ‘That way.’ There is no need for the 6:4 of some mss. See 
v.19, wolas. Winer, p. 613. 


SuepxeoOar. To pass through the town. 


5. Zaxxaie. Zacchaeus was so prominent a person in Jericho that 
- we can see no difficulty in his being known to Jesus by name. 


Set. The word implies a moral fitness; ‘‘as if,’’ says Luther 
(quoted by Meyer), ‘‘He could not dispense with Zacchaeus, whom 
nevertheless every one else avoided as a great sinner.” 


6. xalpwv. This public honour done by the Messiah to one so 
despised by all classes of his countrymen, ennobled him with a new 
feeling of happiness and self-respect. 


7. wavres Suveyoyyvfov. ‘They all began to murmur aloud.’ 
See xv. 2. The ‘all’ is very significant as shewing how deep- 
seated was the national feeling which, because it was unworthy, our 
Lord at the very zenith of His earthly popularity thus unflinchingly 
braved. Many of them may not have heard His previous vindication 
of His object (Matt. ix. 11—13). 


mapa. ‘At the house of. It depends on xarad\voa. Comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 13, dwédrov mapa Kapry. Acts ix, 43. 


Katadvoa. ‘To put up’ as though at a guest-chamber, ii. 7; Mk. 
xiv. 14. Comp. ix. 12. The word means originally ‘to loosen 
harness, i 


8. otaleis. The word means ‘taking his position’ in sight of all 
the crowd; see xvii. 11. 


apos Tov Kipiov. Not to the crowd who had nothing but contempt 
and hatred for him, but to Him who loved the nobler self which He 
saw in him, and of whose notice he desired to be more worthy. 


Ta nploea. <A vast sacrifice for one whose very position shewed 
that he had not been indifferent to wealth. auioceais the reading of 
NBL. In classic Greek it is a fem. sing. but was used by later 
writers as a neut. plural. 


SiSmpt. I now propose to give; a purpose not a past habit. 


el tivds TLETUKOhaVTyHGA. ‘Whatever I wrongfully exacted.’ The e 
rt for 6, Te a little softens the bitterness of the confession. For the 
verb see iil. 14. 


TetpatAovy. Far more therefore than was required by the Mosaic 
Law, which only demanded the restitution of a fifth part beyond the 
principal, Num. v. 7; 1 Sam. xii. 3 (but comp. Ex. xxii. 1). The 
words neither deny nor affirm that any part of his wealth had been 
thus dishonestly gained. 
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9. vids "ABpadp. Used here in the high spiritual sense (Rom. iv. 1], 
22,.16*%, Gal. 111, 7) though also true (as the name Zacchaeus shews) in 
the literal sense. See i. 58, iii. 8, xiii. 16. 


10. 76 dtodwdds. See xv. 1—32; Matt. xviii. 11; 1 Tim.i. 15; 
Ezek. xxxiy. 11—16. 


11—27. THE PARABLE OF THE Pounps. 


11. mpoobels etrrey mapaPoAjv. A Hebraism. Gen. xxxviil. 5 


did. Td éyyds etvat. Probably therefore the parable was a on 
the journey. Jericho was 150 stades from Jerusalem. Jos. B. J.1v.8, 
§ 3. 

dvahaiverbar. Literally, ‘be manifested to view.’ The disciples 
had the same excited anticipation after the Resurrection, Acts 1. 6, 7. 
Our Lord was always careful to lead them away from false material 
hopes. The lessons of the parable are patient waiting and active 
work, and it was intended to check the effervescent enthusiasm of 
Messianic temporal hopes. 


12. dvOpwids tis evyevris. This would seem a most unintelligible 
incident if we did not know what suggested it. The Evangelists 
throw no gleam of light upon it, and the fact that we can from con- 
temporary secular history not only explain it, but even trace (without 
the slightest aid from any of the Gospels) the exact circumstances 
which suggested it at this very place and time, is one of the many in- 
valuable independent circumstances which enable us to prove from 
history the absolute truthfulness of these records. ‘Two ‘ nobles’— 
Herod the Great and his son Archelaus—had actually gone from 
Jericho to a far country, even to Rome, for the express purpose of 
‘receiving a kingdom’ from the all-powerful Caesar (Jos. Antt. x1v. 
14, xvi1. 9, § 4: comp. 1 Mace. vii. 13), and the same thing was sub- 
sequently done by Antipas (id. Antt. xv111. 5, § 1). It is deeply inter- 
esting to see how Jesus thus utilises any incident—social or political— 
as a vehicle for spiritual instruction. Probably if we knew the events 
of His day more minutely, we should see the origin of many others of 
the parables. The facts here alluded to would naturally be brought 
both to His mind, and to those of the Galilaeans, by the sight of the 
magnificent palace at Jericho which Archelaus had rebuilt. (Jos. 
Antt. xvit. 13, § 1.) How little the incidental machinery of parables 
should be theologically pressed, we may see from the fact that here 
our Lord takes the movements and the actions of a cruel and bad 
prince like Archelaus, to shadow forth certain truths of His own 
ministry (compare the Parables of the Unjust Steward and the Unjust 
Judge). 


13. Séxka SovAovs Eavrov. ‘Ten slaves of his own;’ for such a 
noble would count his servants by hundreds. The men being slaves 
the sums entrusted to them are small. 
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Séxa pvas. The mina was 100 drachmas (xv. 8), and was worth 
£3. 6s. 8d. in nominal value. The word is a corruption of the Hebrew 
maneh. (2 Chr. ix. 16.) A comparison of this parable with that of 
the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14—30) will shew the wide diversities between 
the two. Archelaus did actually leave money in the charge of some of 
his servants, especially entrusting Philippus to look after his pecuniary 
interests in his absence. 


Tpayparevoacde. ‘Trade,’ negotiamini. Tyndale and the Genevan 
have ‘ buy and sell.’ The ‘‘occupy’’ of the A. V. (in the sense of the 
Latin occupare) is found also in Cranmer and the Rhemish; comp. Ps. 
evil. 23, ‘‘ that...occupy their business in great waters” (Prayer-Book), 
For the command see 1 Pet. iv. 10. 


év @ epxopar.. This reading (¢v 6, NABD, &c.) would mean 
‘while Iam on my journey,’ literally ‘during which I return.’. If we 
adopt the reading éws €pyoua: it means ‘till I come (which is quite 
certain)’ (John xxi. 22). A contingent return would be expressed by 
Ews av Ow. 


14. éulcovy airéy. And this was not strange, seeing that the very 
beginning of his reign had been signalised by a hideous massacre of 
his subjects. (Jos, Antt. xviz. 9, § 3.) 


mperpelay oaicw aitov. ‘An embassy to follow him’ (xiv. 32). 
Vulg. legationem. Here again the incident would be entirely obscure, 
if we did not know from Josephus that the Jews did send an embassy 
of 50 to Augustus—who were met on their arrival at Rome by 8000 
Jews—to recount the cruelties of Archelaus, and plead for deliverance 
from him and the Herods generally. (Jos. Antt. xvm. 11, § 1, &c.) 
Although not immediately successful, the embassy was one of the cir- 
cumstances which led to his ultimate deposition. 


rovtoy. The ‘this’ is supremely contemptuous. For the fact 
shadowed forth see John xv. 18, xix, 14, 15, 21. 


15. daBdvra ryv Baowrefay. Not however the coveted title of 
king, which was refused him. 

yvot. ‘This seems to be the true reading both here and in Mk. v. 43. 
It is for yvoln. So we find yvotuev for yvoinuev in Plutarch. 


gis rl. Comp. Mk. xv. 34. This mixture of two questions is quite 
classical. See Soph. Aj, 454, &e. 


Suerrpaypatrevoaro. A compound form of the verb in vs.13. The 
calling of the servants corresponds to the ‘‘Give an account of thy 
stewardship” of xvi. 2. 


16. mpoonpyyjocaro. Literally, “earned in addition.” As though 
there were no merit of his own in the matter, 


17. @véd\axlorw. See xii. 48, xvi. 10. 


érdvew Séxa médewv. Another strange touch explained by the history 
of the times. Archelaus had actually assigned the government of 
cities to his adherents who had proved faithful (Jos. Anté. xiv. 14, § 3, 
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&c.), and this was not an uncommon plan among the Herodian princes. 
‘¢We shall also reign with Him,” 2 Tim. ii. 12. The somewhat awk- 
ward Greek phrase shews how closely St Luke is adhering to his 
Aramaic document. 


18. émolyoev. ‘ Made,’ in the same idiomatic sense as in English 
‘to make money.’ 


20. covdaplo. A Latin word, which, like many others, passed into 
Greek and even into Semitic languages(comp. Aeyewy, acodpiov). These 
Latinisms are most common in St Mark. 


21. éhoBovpnv...ce. A sure sign that he did not love him, 1 John 
iy. 18. 


alpeis 6 ovK eynxas. A typical description of injustice forbidden 
alike by Jewish and Greek laws (Jos. c. Ap. 11. 180). One of Solon’s 
laws was a uy €Oov pn avédy. 


22. & Tov orépards cov. ‘A powerful instance of the argumentum 
ex concessis,” Lange. 


23. él tpdmefav. ‘Into a bank.’ The Greek word for a banker 
is tparefirys. This touch contains the germ of the unrecorded saying 
(dypadov Soyua) of our Lord, which is one of the most certainly 
genuine of those which are preserved by tradition—‘‘Shew yourselves 
approved money-changers”’ (yiverOe rpameftrat ddKimor). 

otyv téKw dv avTo érpaga, ‘1 might have exacted it with interest’ 
(see ii. 13). 

24. doate k.7.A. Here our Lord leaves the historical groundwork. 
Compare Matt. xxi. 43, “The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Lk. viii. 18, 


25. eirav ait@. Perhaps the officials round the king; but as this 
verse is purely parenthetical, it may not impossibly be an interpella- 
tion of the crowd, expressive of their vivid interest in the narrative. 

26. Kal 6 dye. Comp. vill. 18, ‘‘even that which he seemeth to 
have.” | 

27. tovs exPpovs pov Tovrous. They had once been ‘citizens,’ 
vs. 14 

Kkatacddtate. ‘ Slaughter them.’ Archelaus had similarly put some 
of his political opponents to death. This, too, corresponds to ulterior 
truths—the ruin and massacre of the unbelieving Jews. Comp. 
i Oor, xv. 25. 

eumpoc8év pov. ‘Before my eyes.’ The ‘nobleman’ resembles the 
tyrant Archelaus, who like Caligula may have delighted in the per- 
sonal inspection of the executions which he ordered. 

28. étopevero tutrpooGev. Literally, ‘‘ He began to journey in front 
of them.” Perhaps during the delivery of the parable, He had paused 
to let the crowd gather round Him. 


avaBatyey. The road from Jericho to Jerusalem is a continual 
ascent. See x. 30, 31, 
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29—40. Tuer TriumpHan ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


29. ByOdayry. The site is not identified, but it seems to have 
been regarded as a suburb of Jerusalem. The name means House of 
(unripe) Figs. 


Kat BrPaviav. Perhaps the House of Dates, but this is very un- 
certain. The mention of Bethany after Bethphage is surprising. 
Here, however, St Luke omits the supper in the house of ‘ Simon the 
leper’ (Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Mk. xiv. 3—9; John xii. 1—19) and the 
anointing of Jesus by Mary of Bethany. Jesus arrived at Bethany 
before sunset on Friday, Nisan 8 (March 31, a.p. 30), and therefore 
before the Sabbath began. Here the throng of Galilaean pilgrims 
would leave Him to go to their friends in Jerusalem, or to make 
booths for themselves in the valley of the Kidron and on the slopes of 
Olivet. The Sabbath was spent in quiet. The supper was in the 
evening, otherwise the Jews could not have come from Jerusalem, as 
the distance exceeded a Sabbath day’s journey. It was on the next 
morning (Palm Sunday) that our Lord started for Jerusalem. His 
stay at Bethany may have been due to friendship, or may have been 
dictated by prudence. It was the brooding over the imagined loss 
of the value of the precious ointment—an assault of Satan at the 
weakest point—which first drove Judas to his secret interview with 
the Sadducean priests. 


"EAaidv. Nom. sing. Olivetum, olive-grove. St Luke uses this 
form, not the gen. plur. é\aév. See xxi. 37; Actsi. 12, and Jos. 
Antt. vir. 9, § 2, é€X\ar@vos Bpos. The name is here regarded as a 
sound, and therefore is not put in the accusative. Comp. 7v dvoua 
TW Sotvkw Mdrdxos, John xvii. 10. See Winer, p. 195. 


So Tov padytav. The minute touch of description in Mk. xi. 4 
has led to the conjecture that Peter was one of these two. 


30. amodov Sedenévov. St Luke is here less circumstantial than the 
other Evangelists, and does not refer to the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9. 


ovdels...€xddicevy. And therefore adapted for a sacred use. See 
Num. xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. 


35. émiptipayres...tra tundra. To do Jesus royal honour. Comp. 
2K. ix.13. Vulg. jactantes. The verb which is a draé Neydmevoy in 
the N.T. implies hasty action. 


emeB(Baoay. It is clear that He rode upon the unused foal, which 
was probably led by the bridle, while it is possible that the mother 
went by its side. St Matthew, however, alone (apparently) mentions 
two animals (xxi. 2, 7), and possibly this may have been due to some 
confusion arising out of the Hebrew parallelism (Zech. ix. 9, ‘‘riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt, son of she-asses”) in the translation 
into Greek from an Aramaic document. The ass in the Hast is nota 
despised animal (Gen. xxii. 3, xlix. 14; Judg. v. 10), and it is only 
because it was despised by Gentiles that Josephus substitutes for it 
‘horse’ or ‘beast of burden,’ and the Seventy (LXX.) soften it down 
into ‘foal,’ &e. The Gentile world abounded ‘in sneers against this 
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narrative, and had all sorts of absurd stories about the Jews and the 
ass, or ass’s head, which they were supposed to worship (Jos. ¢c. Ap. 
u. 10; Tac. Hist. v. 3. 4). The Christians were also called ass- 
worshippers (Tert. Apol. 16; Minuc. Fel. Oct. 9), and this calumny is 
alluded to in one of the hideously blasphemous wall caricatures 
(Graffiti). (See however King’s Gnostics, p. 90; Lundy, Monumental 
Christianity, p. 60.) 


36. Tad ivdria aitoy. As well as leaves of trees and branches of 
the palms, which they tore off and kept strewing as they went along 
(Matt. xxi. 8), as in the reception of Mordecai (Targum on Esther x. 
15) and of the Maccabees (2 Macc. x. 7). The very same mode of 
shewing honour was adopted when Mr Farran, the consul at Damas- 
cus, visited Jerusalem in 1834, at a time of great distress. 


37. mpos TH kataBdoe. ‘Close to the descent ;’ i.e. at the brow of 
the hill, at the spot where the main road from Bethany sweeps round 
the shoulder of the hill, and the city first bursts full on the view. At 
this point the palm-bearing procession from the city seems to have 
met the rejoicing crowd of the Galilaean pilgrims who had started 
with Jesus from Bethany. 


38. evAoynwévos 6 épxdpevos. The various cries recorded by the 
three Evangelists all come from the Great Hallel (Pss. cxiiti—exviii). 
St John alone (xii. 17 reading érc) points out that the Messianic 
enthusiasm had been mainly kindled by the raising of Lazarus. St 
Luke omits Hosanna, which would have been unintelligible to his 
Greek readers. 

év vibiorots. Sub. roros aS in li. 14, Comp. év rots érovpavias, 
Eph. i. 3. | 


39. émiTinnoov tots pabntats cov. St Matthew puts into the 
mouth of ‘‘the Chief Priests and Scribes” the ruder interpellation, 
‘*Hearest thou what these say?” 


40. édv...cvwmycovow. Such a construction as édv with the indica- 
tive would of course be impossible in classical Greek. It is only ex- 
plicable by excluding the conditional particle from any influence over 
the verb—‘‘if (under whatever circumstances) these shall keep silent.” 

ot Ato. kpdtovew. This is the reading of NBL for xexpdéov- 
Tat, Which is used by earlier and classic writers as the ordinary 
future of xpd¢w, as it is also in the LXX. There seems to be an 
allusion to the passage, ‘‘For the stone shall cry out of the wall,” 
which occurs amid denunciations of destruction on covetousness and 
cruelty in Hab. ii. 11. It is also found in the Talmud. 


41—44. JESUS WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 


41. idav tiv wéAw. The Temple was at that time magnificent 
with gilding and white marble, which flashed resplendently in the 
spring sunlight (Jos. B. J. v. 5, § 6), and the city was very unlike 
the crumbling and squalid city of to-day. But that ‘‘mass of gold 
and snow” woke no pride in the Saviour’s heart. Few scenes are 
more striking than this burst of anguish in the very midst of the 
exulting procession. 


see (ST LUKE. | pco.ae heen 


tcdavoev. Not merely éddxpucev ‘shed silent tears,’ as at the grave 
of Lazarus (John xi. 35), but &avoev ‘wept aloud;’ and that although 
not all the agonies and insults of four days later could wring from 
Him one tear or sigh. 


42. Kal ye év TH pepe cov. Is. lv. 6; 2 Cor. vi. 2. Kai ye is an 
uncertain reading (omitted in BD) and is only found in Acts ii. 18. 
The day of Chorazin and Bethsaida was past already. 


Ta pds eiprivyv cov. Perhaps with a paronomasia on the name of 
Salem or ‘Peace,’ and on the sownd though not the derivation of 
Jerusalem (Yeroo Shalom, ‘they shall see peace,’ comp. Ps. cxxii. 6, 
7). Such plays on words often spring from deep emotion. (See my 
Chapters on Language, pp. 269—276.) Is. xlvili. 18, ‘‘O that thou 
hadst hearkened to my commandments! then had thy peace been as 
a@ river.” 


viv 66. ‘But as things now are.’ The sense is partly causal. The 
previous sentence is not concluded, by the figure called aposiopesis ; 
in which the apodosis of a sentence is suppressed by the emotion of 
the speaker. Comp. xiii. 9, xxii, 42; Winer, p. 622. 


éxptBn. ‘They were hid,’ i.e. the present state of things proves the 
divine decree by which they were destined to be hidden from thee. 


43. ‘pépar. Often used of troublous times, like the Latin tem- 
pora. 


meptipadovow...xdpakd oor. ‘Shall surround thee with a palisade,’ 
Is. xxix, 3, 4, xxxvil. 35, LXX. xydpaé in Polybius means a palisaded 
mound, Literally fulfilled forty years afterwards at the siege of 
Jerusalem, when Titus surrounded the city first with a palisaded 
mound (vallum and agger), and then with a wall of masonry. Hence 
the ‘pale’ of Wyclif and the ‘mound’ of Tyndale were better than 
the ‘trench’ of the A.V., Genevan, and Rhemish. The Jews in one 
of their furious sorties destroyed this xdpag, and then Titus built 
the wall. 


cuvecovely oe mwayrofey. The blockade established was so terribly 
rigid that myriads of the Jews perished of starvation. 


44, @apiioivy oe. Titus, if we may trust Josephus, accomplished 
this prophecy wholly against his will, being driven to the utter sub- 
version and destruction of the city, by the desperate obstinacy of the 
Jews. Sulpicius Severus (Hist. 11.), who is supposed to be here 
incorporating a fragment of Tacitus, says, ‘‘alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum templum in primis censebant quo plenius Judaeorum et 
Christianorum religio tolleretur.” Josephus says that it was so 
frightfully desolated by the siege, that any Jew coming suddenly upon 
it would have asked what place it was (Jos. B. J. v1. 1,§1). It was 
again laid waste in the rebellion under Barcochba, 


kal Ta Téxva oov. This is joined with édaguodow by syllepsis (not as 
Meyer says by zeugma), ‘They shall level thee to the ground, and 
extirpate thy children.’ The word ‘children’ here merely means 


pe Oe ee 
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inhabitants (xiii. 34; Matt. xxiii. 37). The verb which is applied to 
children in Ps. exxxvii. 9 does not occur again in the N.T. The 
siege began at the Passover, and hence it is said that nearly 3,000,000 
Jews were crowded into the city. 


ovK ddycovow AlOov x.t.A. The subsequent attempt of the Jews 
to rebuild the Temple was frustrated by the outburst of subterranean 
fires. See Gibbon, ch. xxiii. 1. 309 (ed. Milman). Comp. Mic. 
ii. 12, 

THS EmioxoTyns oov. See Is. xxix. 2—4; Hos. x. 14, 15. For the 
word ‘visitation’ see 1 Pet. ii. 12; Ecclus. xviii. 20, The ‘visitation’ 
which they had neglected was one of mercy, i. 68; Acts i, 20; 1 Tim. 
ili, 1, The word is used for ‘oversight,’ ‘bishopric.’ 


45, 46. Finan CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, 


45. els to tepdy. The procession of Galilaean pilgrims would 
leave Jesus at the foot of Mount Moriah—(the ‘Mountain of the 
House,’ Is. ii. 2), beyond which none might advance with dusty feet 
or stained by travel. Jesus would enter by the Shushan gate. 


éexBddAAew. As He had also done at the beginning of His ministry, 
John ii. 15. The needs of the pilgrims—the money which had to be 
changed—the purchase of cattle for sacrifice, &c.—had made the 
cloisters, precincts, and even the outer court of the Temple a scene 
of noisy and greedy barter, as the nave of St Paul’s used to be a few 
generations ago. For further details, see Matt, xxi, 12, 13; Mk. x1. 
15—17. 


46. otxos mpooevyns. Is. lvi. 7. See oni. 10, xviii. 10. 


omyAatoy Anorav. ‘A brigands’ cave.’ Our Lord had seen many 
of these brigands’ caves (Jos. Antt. 1.12) on the steep rocky sides of 
the Wady Hamam and elsewhere. Comp. Jer. vii. 11, ‘‘Is this 
house which is called by my name become a den of robbers in your 
eyes?’ It became still more a murderers’ cave when the sicarit made 
its pavement swim with blood (Jos. B. J. 1v. 3, §§ 7, 10). 


47, 48. E/AGERNESS OF THE PEOPLE TO HEAR. 


48. éfexpéuaro avrov. Literally, “were. hanging from him,’ i.e. 
hung on His lips; ‘“pendet ab ore,’’ Verg. Aen. iv. 79. The word 
occurs here only in the N.T., but is found in Gen. xliv. 30, LXX. 
_ Scarcely a single version preserves the vivid metaphor of the original; 
most of them coldly paraphrase it, like the A.V. Tyndale and Cran- 
mer have ‘stuck by him,’ and Vulg. suspensus erat. 


‘‘On thee the loyal-hearted hung.” 
TENNYSON. 
‘‘Hanged on Him, as the bee doth on the flower, the babe on the 
breast, the little bird on the bill of her dam. Christ drew the people 
after Him by the golden chain of His heavenly eloquence.”’ J. Trapp. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
1. ot dpxuepets, SBCD, La. W.H. The reading in A, Ti. &c. is 


iepets. 
10. S8écovcw, NABL, La. Ti. &c. dSaow is probably a grammatical 
emendation. 


13. The i8dvres at the end of the verse is omitted by NBCD, Edd. 
14. Setre, Rec. A poetic adverb which occurs nowhere in the N. T. 
19. ot ypapparets kal ot dpxuepets. So ABL, Hdd. 


20. wore, NBCDL. Some mss. have els 76, which St Luke does not 
seem to use. 


24. ot St ekav Kal etmev is added by NBL, La. In this and many 
other instances the text has been modified by the scribes, in an 
unimportant manner, from the parallels. 


Cu. XX. 1—8. SupDEN QUESTION OF THE PRIESTS AND SCRIBES. 


1. €&v pia tov hpepav. ‘On one of the days.’ ’Exeivwy is omitted 
in NBDLQ. By careful comparison of the Evangelists we find that 
after the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, our 
Lord was received in the Temple by the children—probably those 
engaged in the Choral Service of the Temple—with shouts of Hosanna, 
which again called forth the embittered rebuke of the priests. These 
rebukes He silenced by a reference to Ps. viii. 2. Then came the 
message brought to Him by Andrew and Philip from the Greek 
enquirers (supposed by some to have been sent by Abgarus V., King of 
Edessa), and the Voice from Heaven. After this He retired privately 
from the Temple, and bivouacked (ntAlc On) for the night on the Mount 
of Olives (John xii, 20—5; Matt. xxi. 17). Next morning—Monday 
in Passion Week—occurred the incident of the Fruitless Figtree 
(Matt. xxi. 18, 19), and it was after this that our Lord entered the 
Temple. This Monday in Passion Week may be called a Day of 
Parables, since on it were uttered the Parables of the Two Sons (Matt. 
xxi. 28—32); the Rebellious Husbandmen (9—16); the Rejected 
Cornerstone (17, 18); and the Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii. 
1—1]4). ; 

edayyeAtLopévov, iii. 18, iv. 43, &c. This beautiful word is almost 
confined to St Luke, who uses it twenty-five times, and St Paul, who 
uses it twenty times. 


éréotyoayv. The word implies a sudden and hostile demonstration 
(Acts iv. 1, vi. 12, xxiii. 27). Thus they surrounded Him while He 
was walking in the Temple (Mark xi. 27). The idea of suddenness is 
sometimes separately expressed (ai@vidios, xxi. 34). 

ot dpxtepets kal of ypapparets. The chief priests were the heads of 
the twenty-four courses. It was probably the humble triumph of 
Palm Sunday, and the intense excitement produced in the city (éceia@m) 
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by the arrival of Jesus (Matt. xxi. 10), which first awoke the active 
jealousy of the chief priests of Jerusalem, who were wealthy Sadducees 
in alliance with the Herodians, and who had hitherto despised Jesus 
as only a ‘Prophet of Nazareth.’ From this period of the narrative, 
the hostility of the Pharisees, as such, is much less marked. Indeed 
they would have sympathised with the cleansing of the Temple, which 
involved a terrible reflexion on the greed and neglect of the hierarchic 
party. 

ovdv Tots mpexPurépois. There were probably three great sections of 
the Sanhedrin: 1, Priests; 2, Scribes and Rabbis (Sopherim, Tanaim, 
&e.); and 3, Levites. Derenbourg, Pai. ch. vi. Comp. John i, 19. 


2. ota e&ovola. ‘By what kind of authority.’ The implication 
is ‘you are only called a Rabbi by courtesy;’ you are not a ‘pupil of 
the wise;’ you are not a priest, or a scribe, or a political functionary. 
Yet you usurp functions which rather belong to Caiaphas, or the 
President of the Sanhedrin, or the Romans, or Herod. If you act as 
a Prophet shew us a sign. Practically it was the old taunt by which 
He had been grieved in Galilee (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4). 


6 Sovs. Every recognised Rabbi had received his diploma; every 
Priest his ordination. 


3. Adyov. ‘A question.’ The divine readiness and (if we may be 
allowed the expression) presence of mind of Jesus was most con- 
spicuously shewn on this perilous day and the next day. 


kal eirraré por. We see from St Mark (xi. 30) that this emphatic 
expression came after His question—as though to hasten their delay, 
and break up a whispered colloquy of perplexity. 


4. é€ avOpdotov. Not “of men” as in A. V. but ‘from men.’ 
This was equivalent to the question—with which surely the teachers 
of Israel should at once have been provided with an answer—was the 
Baptist a prophet or a seducer? If they could not answer this question 
they were obviously incompetent to decide as to the authority by which 
He worked. 


5. ovvedoylcavro mpos éeavtovs. The aorist implies that they at 
once went aside to discuss together what answer they should give. 
This deliberation rendered their confession of ignorance more glaring 
and more fatal to their claims. éavrovs, themselves, should in logical 
strietness be adAnAous, one another ; but, in most languages, reciprocity 
is often thus colloquially extended into identity. 


ovK émiotevoate. See vii. 30. It never occurred to them to speak 
with the courage of their convictions. 


6. KaradiOdoe. The word is a strong compound—used here only 
—‘will stone us to death.’ Herod had been daunted by the same 
dread, Matt. xiv.5; Jos. Antt. xvi. 5,§ 2. It illustrates the furious 
bursts of fanaticism to which the Jews were liable (John viii. 59, 
x. 31, &c.). 


memeropevos. ‘Firmly convinced.’ The tense implies an unalter- 
able conclusion. 
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7. pr eldévar. “That they did not know.’ The “could not tell” 
of the A. V. is inaccurately introduced by way of antithesis to the next 
verse. A wise answer in*cases of real uncertainty, as the Hebrew 
proverb taught—“ Learn to say I do not know;” but a base answer 
when they had an opinion but did not dare to avow it; and doubly 
base in the matter of a question on which it was their plain duty to 
have arrived at a judgment. To be reduced to this ignominious 
necessity of confessing ignorance (though “we know” was one of their 
favourite phrases, John ix. 24, &c.) was a public humiliation which 
they had brought upon themselves. 


8. otdt éyd Aéyw tyiv. If they were incompetent to decide as to 
the authority of the Prophet who had saluted Jesus as the Messiah, 
they were obviously incompetent to decide as to His authority. 


9—19. Tur PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


9. mpos Tov dadv. But stillin the hearing of the priests and scribes 
who had only withdrawn a little into the background (vs. 19; Matt. 
xxl. 32, 45). St Luke here omits the Parable of the Two Sons 
(Matt. xxi. 28—32), in which, as in this Parable, the hidden meaning 
—applicable in the first instance to Pharisees and the people, and in 
the second to Jews and Gentiles—was hardly veiled. This passage 
(9—18) was arbitrarily omitted by Marcion, because it recognises the 
divine economy of the O. T. dispensation. 


apredova. As in Is. v. 1—7; Ps. lxxx.; Ezek. xv. 1—6; Jer. ii. 21. 
St Luke omits the special isolation, &c. of the vineyard. Vines, 
grapes, and vine-leaves were symbols of Palestine, on the coins of the 
Maccabees. 


yewpyots. Namely, (1) the Jewish nation; (2) their rulers and 
teachers. 


Xpévovs txkavots. The nearly two thousand years of Jewish History. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 19. In this long time they learnt to say ‘“‘the Lord 
hath forsaken the earth,” Ezek. viii. 12; Ps. x. 5. 


10. SovAov. The various ‘servants’ are the Judges, the better 
Priests, and the Prophets. 


Wa...ddcovew. This construction—iva with the future indicative in 
a final clause—would of course be a strange solecism in classical Greek. 
For this very reason the reading has been corrected by the copyists 
into daw. See note on xix. 39, 


dwé Tov kaptrov. The payment is in kind, on the métayer system. 


11. wmpooéOero...méppar. Jer. xliv.4. Literally ‘‘And he added to 
send another”’—a Hebraism, xix.11; Acts xii. 3; Gen. iv. 2. 


dtryw.dcavres. There is a gradation in their impious audacity. In 
St Matthew (xxi. 35) it is (1) beat, (2) killed, (3) stoned. In St Mark 
(xii. 8—5) it is (1) beat, and sent away empty; (2) wounded in the 
head, and insulted; (3) killed. And when more servants are sent 
they beat some and kill some. There is perhaps a specific allusion to 
Zachariah (xi, 51) and John the Baptist. 
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12. e€Badov. On this treatment of God’s messengers see on xiii. 
83, 34 and Neh. ix. 26; 1 K. xxii. 24—27; 2 Chr. xxiv. 1922; Acts 
vii. 52; 1 Thess, 11.15; Heb. xi. 36, 37, where the same charge is 
reiterated. 

13. tl mowjow; Gen. 1. 26, vi. 7. 

mTéuipw Toy vidy pov Tov ayamytéy. Who ‘‘took on Him the form of 
a servant.”” Our Lord’s teaching respecting His own divine dignity 
advanced in distinctness as the end was approaching. 


tows. ‘Perhaps.’ It occurs here alone in the N. T. and once only 
in the LXX., 1 Sam. xxv. 21 (Heb. &, E. V. ‘surely’). This ‘perhaps’ 
belongs of course only to the parable, but it (i) indicates their free will, 
and (ii) enhances their awful crime to represent it as having seemed 
all but inconceivable. 


[iSévres.] Omitted in NBCDLQ. 

éytpatycovTar. See on xviil. 2. 

14. S.edoyifovro. ‘They held aconsultation.’ Godet sees in the word 
a reflection upon the cuvedoyicavro of the Sanhedrin in vs. 5. 

tva Hpov yévynrar yh KAnpovopla. ‘‘His Son, whom He hath appointed 
heir of all things,” Heb. i. 2. Comp. John xi. 47—53. ‘They killed 
that they might possess, and because they killed they lost.” Aug. 


15. éxBaddvres attov to tod dpmedovos. This may involve an 
allusion to Christ “without the gate,” Heb. xi. 12, 18; John xix. 17. 
The prophecy was meant if possible at the last hour to prevent the 
guilt of its own fulfilment (2 K. viii. 12, 13). 


16. édAevoerar kal atrodéoet. In Matt. xxi. 41 this is the answer of 
the people themselves to our Lord’s question. 


Sdoer TOV aumedkova dddAots. ‘‘Lo, we turn to the Gentiles,” Acts 
xiii. 46. 
. pap yévouto. ‘ Might it not be!’ Heb. Chalilah. In this utterance 
we hear the groan of the Jewish people when the truth that they 
were indeed to be rejected burst upon them. It woke an echo even in 
the heart of the Apostle of the Gentiles. For the Hebrew expression 
Chalilah see Gen. xliv. 7,17; Josh. xxii, 29. It occurs ten times in 
the Epistle to the Romans alone. See Life of St Paul, 1.206. It is 
the opposite of Amen, but occurs here alone in the Gospels. 


17. ewPrAdpas avrots. ‘Looking fixedly on them,’ to add solemnity 
to His reference to their own Scriptures. 

TO yeypap.pévov. He here refers them to the very Psalm from which 
the Hosanna of the multitude had been taken. 


AiBov ov dmedoxipacayv of oikoSopovvres. This is a quotation from 
Ps. cxvill. 22; comp. Is. xxviii. 16. The stone is regarded both as a 
foundation-stone, and a stone at the angle of the building, binding 
the two walls together. These words made a deep impression on 
St Peter (1 Pet. ii. 7, 8). 


éyevyjOn. ‘Was made.’ The choice of the corner-stone is past and 
irrevocable. 


a 
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18. meodv ém’ éxeivov tov AlOov. As the Jews did from the first, , 
1 Cor. 1. 23. See Is, viii. 14, 15. 


cuv0dacOrcerat. ‘Shall be sorely bruised.’ The verb is poetic. 


av wéon. As it did on the finally impenitent Jews after Christ’s © 
Ascension. 


Aukpynoe avtév. ‘It shall winnow him’ (Jer. xxxi. 10), with obvious 
reference to the great Image which ‘the stone cut without hands’ 
smote and broke to pieces, so that its fragments became ‘‘like the 
chaff of the summer threshingfloors, and the wind carried them away,” 
Dan. ii. 35. See Matt. xxi. 44. 


19. ampos avtovs. This decidedly shews the primary sense of the 
Parable. As yet they hardly realized its wider significance. So when 
the priests and rulers saw that Jeremiah spoke against them, ‘‘Come,”’ 
said they, ‘‘and let us devise devices against Jeremiah...come, and 
let us smite him with the tongue” (Jer. xviii. 18). 


After this parable our Lord added the Parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son. Thus in three continuous Parables He convicted the 
Priests and Scribes (1) of false professions; (2) of cruel faithlessness; 
(3) of blind presumption. This with their public humiliation about 
John’s baptism made them thirst for speedy vengeance. 


20—26, QUESTION ABOUT THE TRIBUTE MoNeEY. 


20. Kal waparnprcavtes. For the word used see vi. 7, xiv. 1, 
xvii. 20. The incident now related took place on the Tuesday in 
Passion-week—the Day of Temptations, or insidious questions—the 
last and greatest day of the public ministry of Jesus, On the previous 
evening He had again retired to the Mount of Olives, and in the 
morning the disciples remarked that the Fig-tree had withered. He 
had scarcely arrived in the Temple when the plot of the Jewish rulers 
on the previous evening began to be carried out. 


évkalérous. ‘ Liers in wait’ (évxaérous, Josh. viii. 14; Job xxxi. 9). 


Suxatouvs. ‘Righteous;’ ingenuous and scrupulous ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ honestly seeking for instruction. They pretend to be strict 
legalists who revive the scruples of Judas the Gaulonite. Meyer appo- 
sitely quotes Cicero (Off. 1. 13), “‘qui tum, quum maxime fallunt, id 
agunt ut viri boni videantur.”’ 


émuAdBovTar aitov Adyov. The ‘they’ means the priests; that they 
may take hold of Him by His speech. Comp. Xen. Anab. tv. 7, § 12, 
émthauBaverat avtod THs irvos, ‘he takes hold of him by the rim of his 
shield.’ Both genitives are partitive. Comp, Ecclus. viii. 11, ‘‘ Rise 
not up in anger at the presence of an injurious person, lest he lie in 
wait to entrap thee in thy words.” The words might be rendered ‘take 
hold of Him by His speech.’ 


ote. See iv. 29. Here also some mss. read eis 76. See critical 
notes. 
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TH apxy Kal tH eovela tov ryendvos. The dpx} refers to the 
military, and é£oveia to the civil rule. “Hyewwr is a general word for 
the more precise éritporos. ‘To the (Roman) magistracy and to the 
jurisdiction of the procurator.’ Comp. xii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 24, They 
had not the power or the courage to put Christ to death themselves. 
We see from Matt. xxii. 15; Mark xii. 16 that this plot sprang from 
an unholy alliance of Pharisees with Herodians—i.e. of scrupulosity 
with indifferentism—of devotees with sycophants; uniting in common 
hatred ‘‘to crush a reformer whose zeal might be inimical to both.” 
(Neander.) 


21. AtSdoKaXre, olSapev. There is something in this fawning 
malice, and treacherous flattery, almost as repulsive as the kiss of 
Judas. It shews that these men knew well troxpivec@a. 


Kal od AapPevers mpdowrov. Gal. 11.6. IHpdcwrov, ‘a mask’; it is 
as though they would imply that Jesus was not only an Impartial 
Judge, too true for sycophancy, but also too keen-sighted to be deceived 
by hypocrisy. And the one blighting word ‘Ye hypocrites!’ shewed 
them that their words were truer than they had intended. From the 
phrase AapBavers tpdcowmrov (which a Greek would have regarded as a 
strange solecism in this sense) are formed the words tpoowrodyjrtTns 
and mpocwroAnuvia; see Eph. vi. 9; Col. ii. 25; Acts x. 34, &c. Itis 
a Hebrew phrase, Lev. xix. 15; Mal,1. 8. 


22. teorw hyas Kalcape dopov Sotvar 7 ov; The Westion was 
devised with so superlative a craft that it seemed impos ible for our 
Lord to escape. If He said ‘It is lawful,’ the Pharisees hoped at once 
to undermine His popularity with the multitude. If He said ‘It is 
not lawful’ (Deut. xvii. 15), the Herodians could at once hand Him 
over, as a traitor, to the secular power. For ‘tribute’ each Evange- 
list uses a different word—emixepadraor, ‘poll-tax’ (Mark in D); the 
Latin «jvcov ‘census’ (Matt.); and the classical @dpov here and xxiii. 2. 
It was a capitation-tax, the legality of which was indignantly disputed 
by scrupulous legalists. 


mavoupyiay. A classical word only found in St Paul and St Luke, 
BECor,y ly.-2, xi: 3, &e, 


[rt we reupafere; k.7.A.] Our Lord saw at once that it was a cunning 
test-question meant only to entrap Him. Not for a moment did these 
fawning spies deceive Him though 

‘Neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone.” 
These Pharisees were illustrating the truth that “no form of self-deceit 
is more hateful than that which veils spite and falsehood under the 
guise of frankness, and behind the profession of religion.” 


24. Selfaré por Snvapiov. A denarius. See on vii. 41. We see 
from Mk. xii. 15, 16 that they were obliged to borrow the heathen coin 
from one of the tables of the money-changers. They would only carry 
Jewish money in their own girdles. 
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tivos txeu eikdva Kal emvypadijv; On one side would be the once 
beautiful but now depraved features of Tiberius; the title Pontifex 
Maxinwus was probably inscribed on the obverse. 


25. dmdédote. ‘Pay as their due.’ 


ta Kalcapos Kaicapr. St Paul very clearly enforces the same 
duty in Rom. xiii. 6, 7. The ‘tribute’ in Matt. xvii. 24 was quite 
different; it was the Temple didrachma. 


Ta Tov Yeod TH Oem. To Caesar you owe what he demands in his 
own coinage; to the Temple the tribute which you can only pay in the 
shekel of the sanctuary; to God you owe yourselves. Pay to Caesar 
the coins which bear his stamp, to God the duties of your own souls 
which bear His image. Thus both the conspiring parties—Pharisees 
and Herodians—obtained a lesson which they needed. 


26. @Cavpdoavres. Comp. il. 47. They thought that escape was 
impossible for Him; and yet He instantly shatters their deeply-laid 
plot to pieces by shewing that they—Pharisees and Herodians alike— 
had decided the question already (according to their own rule “ He 
whose coin is current is king of the land”), so that there is no need 
for Him to give any opinion about it. The point was this,—their 
national acceptance of Caesar’s coinage was an admission of Caesar’s 
right. Tribute to them was no longer an offering, but a due; not a 
voluntary &'t, but a political necessity. The very word He used was 
decisive. They had asked “Is it lawful to give (dodva)?” He answers, 
‘Give back’dmédore). By using these coins they all alike admitted 
that ‘they had no king but Caesar.’ The Christians understood the 
principle perfectly (1 Pet. ii. 18, 14) as the ancient Jews had done 
(Jer, xxvii. 4—8). Yet these hypocrites dared to shout three days 
afterwards that Jesus ‘had forbidden to give tribute to Caesar’! 


27—40. DISCOMFITURE OF THE SADDUCEES. 


27. tives tov Baddovxatwy. Matt. ii. 7. On the Sadducees see 
the Excursus on Jewish Sects. They were undeterred by the dis- 
comfiture of the Pharisees and Herodians, and perhaps their plot 
had been so arranged as coincidently to humiliate our Lord, if they 
could, by a difficult question, and so to shake His credit with the 
people. Some have supposed that the memorable incident of the 
Woman taken in Adultery (John viii. 1—11) also took place on this 
day; in which case there would have been three temptations of Christ, 
one political, one doctrinal, and one speculative. But that incident 
rose spontaneously, whereas these had been pre-arranged. 


ot dytiuéyovTes dvacraciw py elvar. The more accurate construc- 
tion would have been rév avTieyévTwr, but the descriptive nominative 
is here detached from the construction. Winer, p. 555. For the 
Sadducees, see Jos. Antt. xvit1.1,§ 4; B. J. u.8,§14. They refused 
to see any proof of it in the Books of Moses; and to the Prophets and 
the other books (the Ketubhim or Hagiographa) they only attached a 
subordinate importance. Their question was inspired less by hatred 
than by scorn. Wealthy and powerful, they only professed to despise 
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Jesus, up to this time, as a ‘Prophet of Nazareth,’ though now they 
became His main murderers, They are not so much as mentioned by 
St John, and very slightly by St Mark and St Luke, nor did Christ 
utter against them the same denunciations as against the Pharisees, 
who were His daily opponents. All the leading families of nigh priests 
at this period were Sadducees. Epicurean worldliness is more tolerant 
than interested fanaticism. 


28. Mwiors éypapev ypiv. The law of levirate marriage. Deut. 
xxii. 4, See on iu. 23. 


29. énrrd odv K.t.A. In Matt. xxii, 25 it runs “there were with us,” 
as though they were alluding to an actual case. 


30. Kal 6 Sevtepos. This question about the husband of the 
‘‘Sevenfold widow’? was one of the materialistic objections to the 
Resurrection, which as an insipid ‘ difficulty’ had often been discussed 
in Jewish Schools. It was excessively commonplace, and even if Jesus 
had given the answer which contented the most eminent Rabbis of the 
Pharisaic schools—that the woman would be the wife of the first hus- 
band—it is hard to see what triumph these shallow Epicureans (as the 
Talmud calls them) would have gained by their question. 


33. é& TH otv dvacrdoe. The forcible order of BL is ‘the 
woman, therefore, in the resurrection, whose wife does she become of the 
seven 2” : 


34. ot viol Tov aidves Tovrov, i.e. all who live in the present dis- 
pensation. In xvi. 8 the sense is more special. Here, as often else- 
where, the word rendered ‘ world’ is aiwyv, which properly means ‘age.’ 
It is not the xoouos or material Universe, but the Universe regarded 
subjectively, i.e. the Time-world. 


35. KatatiwoGévres. Comp. xxi. 36; Rey. iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 5. 
Sane magna dignatio. Bengel. 


aiavos éxelyou Tuxetv. Literally, ‘to attain to that world-age,” i.e. 
the genuine inheritors of the future aeon beyond the grave, xiv. 14; 
Phil. 111.11. The answer of Jesus is not only full of tolerant conde- 
scension, but also of a divine wisdom which at once dwarfs into 
insignificance the insight of the Rabbinic Hillels and Shammais. It 
is further most important, as being one of the few passages which 
give us a clear glimpse into the conditions of future blessedness. 
These Sadducees erred because, in their ignorance of the Scriptures 
and the power of God (Mark xii. 24), they were imagining a kingdom 
which could be inherited by ‘‘ flesh and blood.” 


36. odte yap. This is the better reading ; neque enim, ‘for neither,’ 


&e. ‘* There shall be no more death,’”’ Rev. xxi. 4. ‘The dead 
shall be raised incorruptible,’’? 1 Cor. xv. 52. 


todyyeAou. Like the angels in being immortal, but superior to them 
in privileges (Heb. i. 4; ii. 5—8; 1 John iii. 2), In this one word 
our Lord refutes the Sadducean denial of the existence of angels, 
Acts xxiii. 8; and incidentally those material notions of future bliss 
(xiv. 15) which all the Jews held. 
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viol...deou. ‘Zam the resurrection, and the life,”’ John xi. 25, 
viol THs dvactdcews. Comp. xvi. 8. 


37. éyelpovrar, Literally, ‘‘are being raised”—the present of 
eternal certainty. 


kat Motions. The argument is @ fortiori, as though our Lord would 
say ‘‘the Prophets prove it abundantly, but I will not quote them. 
You quote Moses to throw doubt on the Resurrection; but even 
Moses, &c.”’ 


éuxvuoev. ‘Disclosed,’ or revealed. 


emt THs Patrov. ‘In the Bush,’ Vulg. in libro super rubum, i.e. in 
that section of Exodus (Ex. iii.) which they called by that name, just 
as they called 2 Sam. i. ‘the Bow’ and Ezek i. ‘ the Chariot.’ Comp. 
‘in Klias,” Rom, xi. 2 (marg.). 


38. vexpav dAAd Lévrwy. ‘ Of dead beings, but of living beings.’ 
Here, as always, in interpreting the Old Test. our Lord pierces to the 
heart of the spiritual meaning. The Pharisees had endeavoured to 
draw proofs of immortality from the Law, i.e. from Numb. xy. 31. In 
later times they borrowed this proof from Christ,—lighting their 
torches at the sun though they hated its beams. But they had, up to 
this time, offered no proof so deep as this. The argument is that 
God would never have called Himself ‘*‘ the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob,” if these Patriarchs, after brief and sad lives, had be- 
come mere heaps of dust. Would He have given confidence by call- 
ing Himself the God of dust and ashes? So 4 Mace. xvi. 24, ‘“ they 
who die for God’s sake, live unto God as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the Patriarchs.”” Acts xvii. 28. 


TavTes yap AITO faow. To Him, the date of reference: “ opposé a 
pour nous, pour qui les morts sont comme n’étant plus.” Godet. 
Rom, xiv. 8,9. Our Lord added, ‘‘ Ye therefore do greatly err.” But 
how incomparably less severe is the condemnation of religious and in- 
tellectual error, than the burning rebuke against Pharisaic lovelessness! 


39. Ties TOV ypaypatéwv. Even the Pharisees could not fail to 
see the luminous wisdom and spiritual depth of our Lord’s reply, and 
while all of them would rejoice at this confutation of their opponents, 
some of them would have the candour to express their approval. 
Truth will always offend some, but others will value it. After this 
grateful acknowledgment, however, one of them could not refrain 
from gratifying the insatiable spirit of casuistry by asking Christ 
‘which is the great commandment of the Law?’ (Matt. xxi. 34—40; 
Mk, xii. 28—34), This incident is omitted by St Luke, because he 
has given similar ones before. 


40. ovxéru...éréA\pov. The total collapse of their stratagems en- 
hanced our Lord’s peril, by shewing how impossible it was for these 
rich and learned ‘‘ pupils of the wise” to pose themselves as superiors 
to Christ in wisdom and knowledge. Assumed contempt was deepened 
into real hatred. 
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4147, Tue Scrizes, SADDUCEES, AND PHARISEES REDUCED TO 
A CONFESSION OF IGNORANCE. 


41. tov Xpiorov. ‘The Christ.’ See John vil. 42; Ps. exxxii, 11; 
Jer. xxiii. 5; Mic, v. 2. 

42. év BiBAw Woruav. Ps. cx. 1. The Jews regarded it as a 
Messianic Psalm, and in vs. 3 the LXX. renders, ‘‘ From the womb, 
before the morning star, did I beget thee.” 


5 kiptos TO Kuptw pov. In the Hebrew itis ‘‘ Jehovah said to my 
Lord” (Adonai). 


éx Sefiwv pov. Comp. Matt, xxvi. 64. 


43. tiromdéd.oy Tov Tobey cov. ‘‘ He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet,’’ 1 Cor. xv. 25. 


44. Tas avTov vids éotrw; To a Jew it was inconceivable that a 
father, or ancestor, should call his son ‘‘ Lord.” The only possible 
solution—that the Messiah was only ‘‘ made of the seed of David after 
the flesh” (Rom. i. 3) was one which they had never chosen to accept. 
They, like the Ebionites, expected for their Messiah a mere ‘beloved 
man.’ And thus, for the second time on this day, they had drawn on 
their own heads the humiliating necessity of publicly confessing their 
ignorance. They ‘did:not know’ whether the Baptist was an Im- 
postor or a Prophet; they ‘could not answer a word’ to a most 
obvious question as to the Messianic hope which they put forward as 
the very centre of their religion! Comp. xiv. 6. | 


45. dkovovTos...rayTos tov Aaov. ‘While all the people were 
listening.’ Here followed the final rupture of Jesus with the authori- 
ties—political, social, and religious—of His nation. They had now 
made their own condemnation inevitable, and had justly provoked 
that great Denunciation (Matt. xxiii.) on which (as less intelligible to 
Gentiles) St Luke here only touches, But he has given it in part 
before (xi. 3952), 


46. @eAédvrwv. In classical Greek this would rather have been 
expressed by diAovvTwv, but in Hellenistic Greek Oé\ew Ti= delectari re, 
Winer, p. 489. 

TepiTateiy é€y orodats. With special conspicuousness of fringes, 
Numb. xv. 38—40. “The supreme tribunal,” said R. Nachman, 
‘‘will duly punish hypocrites who wrap their talliths round them: to 
appear, what they are not, true Pharisees.” 

aomacwovs. See on xi. 43; Vidert quam esse was their secret rule. 

apwtoKkaledpias. See xiv. 17. 


47. KarecQlovow «.t.A. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees had 
absolute sway in the women’s apartments, Jos. Antt. xvi. 2, § 4. 
We know from medieval history how common is the crime of these 
religious haeredipetae. . 


tpodice. ‘In pretence.’ Their hypocrisy was so notorious 
that even the Talmud records the warning given by Alexander Jan- 
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naeus to his wife on his deathbed against painted Pharisees. And in 
their seven classes of Pharisees the Talmudic writers place ‘‘ Shechem- 
ites’’—Pharisees from self-interest ; Stwmblers—so mock-humble that 
they will not raise their feet from the ground; Bleeders—so mock- 
modest, that because they will not raise their eyes, they run against 
walls, &c. Thus the Jewish writers themselves depict the Pharisees 
as the Tartuffes of antiquity. 

wakpa mpooevxovtar. Such as the twenty-six forms of prayer at 
ablution; the Highteen Benedictions (Shemoneh Esreh), &c. 

kp(ya. ‘Judgment.’ The word is not even kardxpiua, or ‘ condem- 
nation.’ Their ‘judgment’ shall be more severe than that of those 
who practised none of these religious ordinances. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


4, ov Ocod is omitted after Sapa by NBLX, &e. 
6. Se is added after iw by NBL La. W.H. The reading of Dis 


-€v Tolyw woe. 
8. ovv is omitted by NBDLX La. Ti. 


19. Kryocaoe is the reading of NDL Elz. and Ti. xryoecGe is read 
by AB La. W.H. 


25. év aopia ijxous. NABC Edd. for jxovens. 
’ 34, 35. aidvlS0s...0s mayls. ém[e]ededoerar ydp NBDL La. Ti. 
W.H. 


36. Katicxvonre. NBLX Copt. Ti. W.H. &e. Karaiw6nre ACD, 
La. ; but probably derived from xx. 35. 


Between 38 and 39 four cursive mss. add the story of the woman 
taken in adultery, John vii. 53—viii. 11. 


Cu. XXI,. 1—4. THe Winow’s Mit. 


1. dvaBrébas S€. The expression seems to shew that He was 
sitting with downcast eyes, saddened, perhaps, in His spirit and 
agitated by the great "Denunciation; but this last little incident is 
‘like a rose amid a field of thistles,’—an act genuinely beautiful in the 
desert of ‘official devotion.’ 


yaloduvAdkiov. See John viii. 20. This was in the Court of the 
Women. The High Priest Jehoiada had put a chest for this purpose 
at the entrance of the House, 2 K. xii. 9; see Neh. x. 38; Jos. B. J. 
vi. 5; Antt. xx. 6, § 1,and 2 Mace. iii. 6—1%. It contained the Corban, 
Matt. xxvii.6. But in our Lord’s day there were thirteen chests called 
Shopheroth, from their trumpet-shaped openings, adorned with various 
inscriptions. These rich men do not seem to have been observing the 
injunctions both sacred and Talmudic to give secretly, Matt. vi. 4, 18. 
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aAovelovs. More literally, ‘‘He saw those who were casting their 
gifts into the treasury—rich men.” St Mark tells us that the gifts were 
large (Mk. xii. 41). 


2. tia. If the cat of some mss. (AEGHD, &c.) be genuine, it 
should perhaps follow the rwwa—‘‘some one—even a widow ;” aliquam, 
eamque viduam, 


Sto Aerrra. ‘Which make a farthing,’’ Mk. xii. 42. The lepton or 
prutah was the smallest of coins, and the Rabbis did not allow any one 
to give less than two. 


3. qActov rdvrwyv. Because “ one coin out of a little is better than 
a treasure out of much, and it is not considered how much is given, 
but how much remains behind.” §. Ambrose. See 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
In the Talmud a High. Priest is similarly taught by a vision not to 
despise a poor woman’s offering of meal. 


4, ovtro.. The word is not exactly contemptuous as it often is (see 
vil. 39, xv. 30), but still it has the depreciatory effect often conveyed 
by a pronoun being used decxrixds, ie. by substituting a gesture for 
a description. | 


ék TOV TepiacevovTos avTots. ‘Out of their overplus.’ The essence 
of charity is self-denial. 


eis ta SHpa. Not “into their gifts” (quae donarent, Beza) but 
‘unto the gifts’ of the treasury. 


5—7. Tue Doom or tHe TEMPLE, AND THE QUESTION ABOUT 
THE END. 


5. tiv Aeyovrwv. The question was asked by the Apostles as 
Jesus sat-on the Mount of Olives, perhaps gazing on the Temple as it 
shone in the last rays of sunset. 


AlGous kadots. Bevelled blocks of stone, of which some are described 
as having been forty cubits long and ten high; double cloisters; 
monolithic columns; alternate slabs of red and white marble, &c. 
See Jos. B. J. v. 5 and Bab. Succa, f. 51, 1. 


dvalnpariw. ‘Sacred offerings’ (Ps. lxii.), such as the golden 
chain of Agrippa; gifts of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Augustus, Julia, 
Helen of Adiabene, and crowns, shields, goblets, &c.; the golden vine 
with its vast clusters given by Herod. Jos. B. J. v. 5, § 4. See 
2 Mace. v. 16; and Jos. Antt. xm. 3, xv. 11, § 3. Hence Tacitus 
calls it ‘‘a temple of immense opulence,” Hist. v. 8. The word 
evadnuara does not occur again in the N. T., though in reality dvd- 
deua is only a desynonymised form of the same word. Indeed 
NADX La. Ti. here read avadénacw. 


‘6. TavTa & Oewpeire. See Matt. vii. 24; 1 John ii. 24, 27; 2 Cor. 
xu. 17,&c. ‘These things which ye are gazing on’ (it is what is called 
the ‘pendent nominative’). See Winer, p. 596, for similar constructions. 
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AlOos él AlOw. See on xix. 44 and the remarkable passage in 
2 Esdras x. 54, ‘‘in the place where the Highest beginneth to shew His 
city, there can no man’s building be able to stand.” This was fulfilled 
in spite of the strong wish of Titus to spare the Temple, Jos. B. J. 
vi. 4, § 5. He was himself so amazed at the massive substructures 
that he could only see in his conquest the hand of God (id. vr. 9, § 1). 
This prophecy was in reality that ‘‘Let us depart hence” which Jo- 
sephus (B. J. vi. 5, § 3) and Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) tell us was uttered 
by a mysterious Voice before the destruction of Jerusalem. 


7. émnpdtyocav. The questioners were Peter.and James and John 
and Andrew, Mark xiii, 3. 


wore...Kal To TO onpetov; Our Lord leaves the former question un- 
answered (see on xvii. 20) and only deals with the latter. This was 
His gentle method of discouraging irrelevant or inadmissible questions 
(comp. xill, 23, 24). 


8—-27. SiGns oF THE END. 


8. py wAavydyre. A danger incurred even by the elect. Matt. 
xxiv. 24. The moral key-notes of this great Discourse of the Last 
Things (Eschatology) are Beware! Watch! Endure! Pray! 


moddol yao «7.4. “Hven now are there many antichrists,” 
1 John u. 18. 


6 Katpos ijyyiKkey. ‘The crisis has approached.’ 


9. qodguous kal dxatacraclas. The best comment on the primary 
fulfilment of this Discourse is the Jewish War of Josephus, and the 
Annals and History of Tacitus (Ann. x11. 38, xv. 22, xvi. 13), whose 
narrative is full of earthquakes, wars, crimes, violences and pollutions, 
and who describes the period which he is narrating as one which was 
**yich in calamities, horrible with battles, rent with seditions, savage 
even in peace itself.”” (Tac. Hist. 1. 12.) The main difficulties of our 
Lord’s Prophecy vanish when we bear in mind (i) that Prophecy is 
like a landscape in which time and space are subordinated to eternal 
relations, and in which events look like hills seen chain behind chain 
which to the distant spectator appear as one; and (ii) that in the 
necessarily condensed and varying reports of the Evangelists, sometimes 
the primary fulfilment (which is shewn most decisively and irrefragably 
by vs. 32 to be the Fall of Jerusalem), sometimes the ultimate fulfil- 
ment is predominant. The Fall of Jerusalem was the Close of that 
Aeon and a symbol of the Final End (rédos), This appears most 
clearly in the report of St Luke. 


dxatactactas. Conditions of instability and rottenness, the 
opposite to peace. 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Cor. vi. 5; Jas. ni.16. Such 
commotions were the massacre of 20,000 Jews in their fight with the 
Gentiles at Caesarea; the assassinations or suicides of Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius; the civil wars, &c. 


py wronOyte. ‘Be not scared,’ xxiv. 37; 1 Pet. ili. 6; Prov. ili. 25. 
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GAN otk evOéws Td TéAos. ‘But not immediately is the end.’ For 
‘by and by’ see xvil. 7; Matt. xii. 21; Mk. vi. 25. The words are 
most important as a warning against the same eschatological excite- 
ment which St Paul discourages in 2 Thess. (‘¢ The end is not yet,” 
Matt. xxix.6; Mk. xiii. 7.) The things which ‘must first come to 
pass’ before the final end were (1) physical disturbances; (2) per- 
secutions; (3) apostasy; (4) wide evangelisation; (5) universal troubles 
-of war, &c. They were the “beginning of birth-throes”’ (Matt. xxiv. 
8); what the Jews called the ‘‘birth-pangs of the Messiah.” 


11. ceopol. Tac. Hist. 1.2. For such physical portents at great 
crises see Thuc. 1. 23; Tac. Ann. x11. 43, 64, Hist. 1. 56; Liv. xt. 
13, &c. 

Awol, Acts xi.28. The original gives the common paronomasia 
Awol kal Nouwol. (Comp. acuvérovs, dovyPérovs, Rom. i. 29, 31; Winer, 
p. 659.) 

Aowsol. Josephus (B. J. vi. 9, § 3) mentions both pestilence and 
famine as the immediate preludes of the storming of Jerusalem. They 
were due, like the plague at Athens, to the vast masses of people— 
Passover pilgrims—who were at the time crowded in the city. 


popytea. Terrors, Vulg. terrores: comp. Ps. lxxxviii. 15; Is. xix. 17. 
See Wisdom xvii. 1—22; 2 Esdr. v. 6. The word occurs here alone 
in theN. T. Among these would be the ‘‘ Abomination of Desolation,” 
or “desolating wing of Abomination,” which seems best to correspond 
with the foul and murderous orgies of the Zealots which drove all 
worshippers in horror from the Temple (Jos. B. J. tv. 3, § 7, v. 6, § 1, 
&c.). Such too would be the rumour of monstrous births (id. v1. 5, § 3); 
the cry ‘woe, woe’ for seven and a half years of the peasant Jesus, son 
of Hanan; the voice and sound of departing guardian-angels (Tac. 
Hist. v. 13), and the sudden opening of the vast brazen Temple-gate 
which required twenty men to move it (Jos. ib.). 

onpeta dm oipavov. Josephus mentions a sword-shaped comet. 
Both Tacitus and Josephus mention the portent that 

*‘Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In rank, and squadron, and right form of war;” 
and Tacitus tells us how the blind multitude of Jews interpreted these 
signs in their own favour (Hist. v. 13). 
12. émParovow éd’ tpds tas xetpas. The best comment on the 


whole verse is found in Acts iv. 3, v. 17—41, vi. 11—13, xii. 2, xvi. 19 
—39, xxv. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 16,17. Comp. John xv. 20, xvi. 2, 3. 


13. eis paptipiov. See Mark xiii. 9; Phil. i, 28; 2 Thess. i. 5. 


14. pr mpopederav. xii. 11; Mati. x. 19, 20. The meaning is 
that they were neither to be anxious about the form of their Apologia, 
nor to make it skilfully elaborate. 


15. éyo ydp. This is emphatic. ‘‘J—who will then be exalted 
and glorified—will supply you with spiritual power.” 
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Sdow tpiv oropa. As in Ex.iv. 11,12; Jer. 1.9; Is. vi. 6. God, 
as Milton says, ‘sendeth forth His cherubim with the hallowed fire of 
His altar to touch the lips of whom He will.’ oréua, mouth, is the 
concrete picture for the abstract speech. 


ov Suvijcovrav...dvrevmety. See Acts iv. 14, vi. 10. They will not 
be able to gainsay your speech, nor to resist your wisdom. 


16. mapadobricecbe. In consequence of the disunions prophesied 
in i, 34, x11.53; Matt. x. 21. 


Kal vid yovéwy K.T.A. ‘Even by parents,’ &., “non modo ab alienis.” 
Bengel. 


ef vpov. Of the four to whom He was immediately speaking, perhaps 
all, and certainly two, were martyred. 


17. évecOe pricovpevor tro wavtwv. The hatred shall be permanent 
and universal, li. 34, vi. 22; John xvii. 14; 1 Pét. iv. 14, 16; Acts 
xxiv. 5; id. xxviii. 22. ‘They speak against you as evil doers,” 
1 Pet. 11. 12. ‘‘Reproached for the name of Christ,” id. iv. 14. “A 
malefic, an excessive, execrable superstition ”’ (Tac., Plin., Suet.). 
‘Away with the godless! !’ ‘The Christians to the lions!” 


18. @pfé. The expression is proverbial, as in Acts xxvii. 34. No 
hair shall perish, for they are ‘‘all numbered,’’ Matt. x. 30. The 
previous verse (17) is of course sufficient to shew that the meaning is 
spiritual here, not literal as in Acts xxvii. 34. No absolute or final 
harm could happen to them even when they were slain by these enemies. 
Marcion seems to have omitted the verse from the idle notion that it 
involved a contradiction. 


od pa dwrdAqrat, i.e. not without the special Providence of God, nor 
without reward, nor before the due time. Bengel. 


19. & Tq tropovy tpav KTyocacbe. On the verb xr@ma comp. 
xvill. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 4. With the better reading it means ‘By your 
patience ye shall gain your souls’ or ‘lives.’ Mk. xiii. 13. The need 
of patience and endurance to the end is prominently inculcated in 
the N.T., Rom. v. 3; Heb. x. 36; Jas. 1. 4, &e. 


20. KuKAovpéevynv. ‘In course of being compassed.’ See on xix. 43, 
Bud J0s8, Bb. J. ¥. 2, § 6, 12: 


21. ot é& tH “Iovdaig. This expression again most clearly proves 
what was the near horizon of this Prophecy. 


eis td pn. The Christians, in consequence of ‘‘a certain oracular 
utterance” (Huseb. H, EH. 111.5), or an angel-warning (Epiphan. Haer. 
1. 123), but more probably in consequence of this warning, fled, before 
the siege, out of Judaea, to the little Peraean town of Pella, among 
the Transjordanic hills. The verse, as Theophylact says, is a warning 
to the Christians that the battlements of Jerusalem will not be strong 
enough to protect them. 


év peo avrys. ‘Of her,’ i.e. Jerusalem. 
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év tats xépats. ‘In the fields,’ xii. 16; or, perhaps, in the pro- 
vinces. 

22. rppéepar ékSukyorews. See Dan. ix. 26, 27. Josephus again and 
again calls attention to the abnormal wickedness of the Jews as the 
cause of the divine retribution which overtook them. In his Wars of 
the Jews he declares that no generation and no city was ‘‘so plunged 
in misery since the foundation of the world.” B. J. v. 10, § 5. 

Ta yeypappéeva. See xix. 42; Is. xxix. 2—4; Hos. x. 14,15; Deut, 
XXvill. 49—57 ; 1 K. ix. 6—9; Ps. lxxix. 1—13; Mic. iii. 8—12. 

23. oval, The ‘woe’ is only an expression of pity for them because 
their flight would be retarded or rendered impossible. 

avaykyn peydAn...kal dpyy. 1 Thess. il. 16, ‘‘Wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.” Josephus says that, when there were no 
more to plunder or slay, after “incredible slaughter and miseries,” 
Titus ordered the city to be razed so completely as to look like a spot 
which had been never inhabited. B. J. v1. 10, vu. 1. 


24. oTdpat. paxaipns. A Hebraism, though oréua in the sense of 
‘edge’ is also classical (comp. dicrouos). 1,100,000 Jews are said to 
have perished in the war. “It seems as though the whole race had 
appointed a rendezvous for extermination” Renan. (See on xxii. 49.) 


aixpadkaricOycovrar, ‘This is one of the group of words used only 
by St Luke and St Paul. Josephus speaks of 97,000 Jews sent to 
various provinces and to the Egyptian mines. B. J. v1 9. 

tora. Taroupévy Ure €vev. So that the very thing happened which 
the Maccabees had tried to avert by their fortifications (1 Macc. iv. 60). 
All sorts of Gentiles—Romans, Saracens, Persians, Franks, Norsemen, 
Turks—have ‘trodden down’ Jerusalem since then. The analytic 
future imples a permanent result. 

adxpt ov TAnpwlacw. Attic Greek would require dxyp: dv, but the 
dv is constantly omitted in the N.T. with these particles of time. 
See xii. 50, xili. 8, &c.; ME. xiv. 32. 

Katipot vav. By the times—‘ seasons’ or ‘opportunities’ of the 
Gentiles—is meant the period allotted for their full evangelisation. 
Rom. xi. 25. This limit of time was fulfilled at Christ’s Parousia in 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The xacpol merely means the one kaupds 
regarded in its several elements. 

25. & Alo kal oedyvy Kai dorpos. ‘In sun, and moon, and stars.’ 
The articles of the A.V. should be omitted. Comp. Acts xxvii. 20. 
These signs are mainly metaphorical—the eclipse of nations and the 
downfall of potentates—though there may be literal fulfilments also. 
The language is that of the ancient prophets, Amos viii. 9; Joel ii. 
30, 31; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, as in Rev. vi. 12—14, 


cvvoxy. xii. 50 and 2 Cor. ii. 4. 


wjxovs. Thus accented the word is the genitive of jyos. If accented 
nxous it is the gen. of yw. It is the objective genitive (perplexity 
about), ‘The true reading is probably #xous, and the translation, ‘‘in 
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perplexity at. the roar of the sea and surge.” Comp. Ps. xlvi. 4. Is. 
vy. 30. The raging sea is the sea of nations, Jude 13; Rev. xvii. 15. 


26. daropuxdvtev dvOpemwv. Literally, ‘‘men swooning.” Meyer 
renders it ‘giving up the ghost.” 


Kal mpoodoklas. ‘And expectation; only here and in Acts xii. 11. 
Tq oikoupévy. Literally, “on the habitable world.” 


ai ydp Suvdpes tov odpavev, i.e. the “bright dynasts’? (Aesch. 
Ag. 6)—the Hosts of the Heavens. 

27. éoxdpevov év vehédn. Metaphorically in great world crises 
(Matt. xvi. 17, 28); actually at the Last Coming. Acts i. 11; Matt. 
xxvi. 64; Rev. xiv. 14. 


28. Horr FOR THE FAITHFUL. 


28. dvakxiware. The ‘earnest expectation’ (g¢mroxapadoxia—‘ watching 
with outstretched neck’) of the creature, Rom. viii. 19, 23. This verb 
dvaxiwrew only occurs in xii, 11; John vii. 7, 10. Comp. Matt. 
xxiv. 31. 


4) drodkttpwots tpov. This will follow Christ’s Parousia. Comp. 
5-408 ae ( 
29—36. PARABLE OF THE Fic-TREE, Duty oF WATCHFULNESS. 


29. Kal wdvra ta Sévdpa. This is added by St Luke only. The 
fig-tree would be specially significant to Jewish readers. 


30. dd’ éavTav, i.e. you need no one to tell you. xii. 57, 

31. ywopeva. ‘Coming.’ 

32. od py wapé\Oyn xy ‘yeved avTy. This verse has a nearer and a 
farther meaning. That very generation would not have passed when, 
40 years later, the Jewish nation was crushed, and the Mosaic dis- 


pensation rendered impossible. But yeved also means race, and the 
Jewish race shall last till the end of all things. 


33. amapeActoovrar. 2 Pet. iii. 7; Is. li. 6; Ps. cii. 26. 
ot S€ Adyou pov. ‘My sayings,’ my utterances. Is. xl. 8, 


34. Kpaurddy. ‘The giddiness of yesterday’s debauch’; the head- 
ache after drunkenness.—Lat. crapula. 


ply. Only in St Paul and St Luke. Comp. Rom. xiii. 13. Hence 
the exhortation ‘‘be sober,” yypare, 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 Thess. v. 6. 


peptuvars. Comp. Matt. xiii. 22. The surfeit of yesterday; drunk- 
enness of to-day; cares for to-morrow (Van Oosterzee). The verse 
recalls the traditional utterance of Christ, év ofs dv buas carahdBu, év 
ToUTos Kal Kp, in whatsoever things I shall find you, in those I will 
also judge you. Just. Mart. Dial. 47. Clem, Alex. Quis Div. Salv. 40 
(Meyer). 

Buwruxats, Comp, 1 Cor. vi, 3. émory. xx. 1. 
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35. ws mayls. Eccles. ix, 12; Rom. xi, 9; 1 Tim. iii. 7. There 
is the same metaphor in Is. xxiv.17. The common metaphor is “as a 
thief,” 1 Thess. vi. 3; Rev. iii. 3, xvi. 15. 


érevceNedoetar. This classical double compound (BDL) is found 
here only in the N.T. 


Tovs Ka0ynpévovs. A Hebraism (Gen. xix. 30, &c.), but perhaps with 
the collateral notion of ‘sitting at ease,’ Jer. vill. 14, xxv. 29 (LXX.), 
‘Face of the earth,’ 2 Sam. xviii. 8. 


36. adypumveire S¢k.7.A. xviii. 1; Eph. vi. 18. Render ‘watch ye 
at all times, making supplication.’ év mavtl kaipo. At every season. 


Katirxvonte. See critical note, and xx. 35. 


orabnvar. ‘Totake your place. Comp. xviii. 11, xix. 8. Mal. iii. 2. 
Meyer takes it in the passive sense, ‘to be set’ (by the angels, Matt. 
xxiv. 31). 


TOU viov Tov dvOpdrov. See on v. 24, ix. 58. On this day our Lord 
also uttered the Parables of the Ten Virgins and of the Talents, and 
other warnings, Matt. xxv. 


37, 38. How JESUS SPENT THE LAST Pusiic Days or His 
MINISTRY. 


37. Tas twépas. ‘During the days.’ The notice is retrospective, 
applying to Palm Sunday, and the Monday and Tuesday in Passion 
Week. After Tuesday evening He never entered the Temple again. 
Wednesday and Thursday were spent in absolute and unrecorded 
retirement, perhaps with His disciples in the house at Bethany, until 
Thursday evening when He went into Jerusalem again for the Last 
Supper. 


Tas St vixras. ‘ But during the nights.’ 


3 


nvrttero. Literally, ‘‘used to bivouac;” it is very probable that 
He slept in the open air with His disciples, as is very common with 
Orientals. He would be safe on the slopes of Olivet, among the 
booths of the Galilaean pilgrims; see xxii. 39; John xviii. 1, 2. 


eis TO Gpos. Literally, ‘‘into;” i.e. he went to, and stayed upon 
(by the common brachylogy). 


éAatov. Olivetum. See on xix. 29. Substantives in wy are col- 
lectives, aS du7reAwy, & Vineyard, &c. 


38. wp0pifev. ‘Resorted to Himat early dawn,’ Jer. xxix. 19 (LXX.), 
1 Macc. xi. 67, Evang. Nicod. 15. 


év to tepo@. Comp. xix. 47; Acts v. 21. 


A few cursive mss. here add the ‘ Gospel for Penitents,” John vii. 
538—viii. 11. 
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4, C followed by La. adds kai rots ypaumaredor. 
14, otdmdéctovdo. The dwédexa is omitted by NBD Edd. 
17. wotynpiov. So NBCL Ti, W.H. &c. 7d wor. AD La. 


19, 20. These verses after 6:6éuevov are omitted in D, and some 
versions substitute 17, 18 for them. 


30. KabrjoerOe. The reading xabicnobe is probably a grammatical 
correction to avoid the solecism of the final iva with a fut. indic. 
But the verb is independent of the iva. 


34. pr eidévar pe. NBDL, &c. read pe eiddvac drapyvjocn. The 
first was omitted as superfluous or confused with the following we. 


43, 44. These verses are omitted in AB Sab. and some cursives, 
and in some mss. are obelised and marked with asterisks. Their 


occasional omission is noticed as early as Epiphanius, Hilary, and 
Jerome. 


64. éruTTov avTov TO mpdcwmov kal. These words are omitted 
by NBEL, &e. 


68. The words pol, 7 drodvonre at the end of the verse are omitted 
by NBL Ti. W.-H. &c. 


Cu. XXII. 1, 2. APPROACH OF THE PassoveER. THE PURPOSE 
OF THE PRIESTS. 


In this narrative of the Last Supper, Passion, Trial, and Crucifixion 
the chief points peculiar to St Luke are in xxil. 8, 15, 24, 28—380, 43, 
44, 61, xxii. 2, 5—16, 27—31, 34, 39—48, 46, 51. 


1. wyylev. ‘Was drawing near.’ 


7 Acyouévy tdcxa. This little explanation shews that St Luke 
is writing mainly for Gentiles. Strictly speaking the Passover was 
not co-extensive with the Feast of Unleavened Bread, as is clearly 
stated in Numb. xxviil. 16, 17, Lev. xxiii. 5, 6. Passover is the 
translation of the Hebrew Pesach; of this wacya is a transliteration 
with a sort of alliterative allusion to the Greek racyw. See on the 
Passover Ex, xii. 11—20. The Jews of later ages had gradually 
assumed that a wide difference was intended between the ‘‘ Egyptian 
passover ” and the ‘“ permanent passover.” 


2. é{ntovv. ‘Were seeking.’ The word involves a continuous 
effort, and probably includes the memorable meeking in the Palace of 
Caiaphas, which is traditionally placed on the ‘ Hill of Evil Counsel,’ 
but was probably close to the Temple precincts. They seem to have 
come on that occasion, in consequence of the advice of Caiaphas, to 
three conclusions. (1) To put Jesus to death ; (2) to do it as secretly 
as possible; and (3) not to do it during the Feast, so as to avoid the 
chance of tumults on the part of the Galilaean pilgrims. If this 
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meeting was on Tuesday evening, at the very time that they were 
deciding not to kill Jesus (Ps. il. 2) for more than eight days—and it 
was unusual to put to death during the Passover, Acts xii. 4—He, 
seated on the slopes of Olivet, was telling His disciples that before 
the Passover He should be slain, Matt. xxvi. 1—5. 


ot dpxuepets Kal ot ypapparets. Their humiliation and defeat 
before the people—the divine superiority of the wisdom of Jesus 
so publicly displayed—had at last aroused them into irreconcilable 
hostility. It is very noticeable that the Pharisees, as a distinct 
party, now vanish entirely into the background. They are scarcely 
mentioned again except in Matt. xxvii. 62. 


TO THOS dvéAwow aitéy. Having decided ‘to do away with Him’ 
they now only considered the most feasible plan. *Ava:péw, vaguely 
rendered ‘ kill’ in the A.V., iscommon in St Luke (twice in the Gospel, 
nineteen times in the Acts), but elsewhere only occurs in the N.T. 
in Matt. ii. 16, and in another sense in Heb. ii. 9 (the reading in 
2 Thess. ii. 8 is uncertain). 


éhoBovyto Tov Aadv. The crowds which listened to Jesus (xxi. 38) 
shewed that He had friends among the multitude. 


38—6. Tuer TRAITOR AND THE PRIESTS. 


3. eondev St catavds eis “Iovdav. No other expression seems 
adequately to explain his wickedness, It began in avarice, disappoint- 
ment, and jealousy; and, when he had long weakened his soul by 
indulgence in these dark, besetting sins, the imaginary loss of the 
_ 300 pence” of which he would have had the disposal (John xii. 
4,5; Mk. xiv. 10),—the now undisguised announcement of our Lord 
that He should be not only rejected, but crucified (Matt. xx. 19)—the 
consequent shattering of all Messianic hopes—the growing sense that 
he was becoming distasteful to his Master and his fellows—the open 
rebuke which ‘he had drawn on his own head by his hypocritic greed 
at Bethany (John xii. 6)—the rumoured hostility of all the most 
venerated authorities of the nation—all these formed the climax of 
his temptations :—and then, at last, the tempting opportunity met the 
susceptible disposition. ‘‘Instead of dominion—service; instead of 
power—persecution; instead of honour—shame; this was all that was 
left of his hopes and prospects once so brilliant.” His crime was but 
the epitome of months—perhaps years—of secret faithlessness. ‘‘ Di- 
citur Satan in reprobos intrare, cum reverso Dei metu, extincta 
rationis luce, pudore etiam excusso, sensus omnes occupat.”’ Calvin. 


*Ioxapiityy. See on vi. 16. 


tav Sadexa. The circumstance is mentioned from its pathos. 
The mere information was needless, vi. 16. 


4. aeMov. We infer from the combined accounts that he met 
the priests on two occasions, on one of which the bargain was pro- 
posed, and on the other concluded. 


cuvehddyoev. ‘Spoke with.’ 
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otpatyyots. Literally, ‘‘generals;” some mss, add the gloss rod 
iepod. The Levitic captains of the Temple who kept order during the 
Feasts. There was strictly only one who bore the title of ‘‘the 
general of the Tempie’’—‘‘man of the mountain of the House”’ 
(see Neh. i. 8, vil. 2; Jer. xx. 1; 2 Mace. iii. 4); but he had guards 
under him (Jos. B. J. vi. 5, § 3), and the name might be applied to 
the whole body. One of the bitter complaints against the High 
Priests of the day was that they made their own sons “generals of 
the Temple.” St Luke was aware that the special title applied only 
to one person, as appears from Acts iv. 1. 


TO Tas. vs. 2. The fact had been already determined; the only 
remaining question was the how. Judas and the priests foresaw the 
possibility of danger in the attempt. 


Tapado. ‘Give Him up.’ Itis a milder word than rpodq. 


5. éxapyoav. This spontaneous offer—and that too from one of 
Christ’s immediate followers—seemed to solve all their difficulties. 


aovveélevro. ‘Agreed’; in St Mark, ‘promised.’ In Matt. xxvi. 15 
it is said that they ‘ paid’ or ‘weighed’ him the money, with a 
reference to Zech. xi. 12, 13 (LXX.). This was perhaps done at a 
second meeting when the actual plan was ripened. 


dpyvpioy Sovvar. The proposal came from the wretched man 
himself (Matt. xxvi. 15). The paltry sum given (which is mentioned 
by St Matthew only)—30 shekels, about £3. 16s., the price given for 
the meanest slave—shews that this sum was either regarded as 
earnest-money, or more probably that the Priests felt themselves quite 
able to carry out their plot, though less conveniently, without any 
aid from Judas. On one side of these shekels would be stamped the 
olive-branch, the emblem of peace; on the obverse the censer, the 
type of prayer, with the inscription, ‘‘ Jerusalem the Holy”! 


6. éEwpoddynoev. ‘He consented.’ The aor. and imperfect imply 
that he at once accepted their terms and began to look out for an 
opportunity to fulfil his bargain. 


&yrev evkarpfay. Doubtless he was baffled at first by the entire 
and unexpected seclusion which Jesus observed on the Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


direp SxAov. ‘Without a mob’; drep is poetic, and only occurs here 
and in vs. 35. 
7—13. PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER. 


7.  jpépa tov dfipov. All leaven was most carefully and scru- 
pulously put away on the afternoon of Thursday, Nisan 13. 


QterOar. ‘Be sacrificed.’ 
8. améorerdev. Apparently our Lord, now withdrawn from His 
active work, said nothing about the Passover till the disciples ques- 


tioned Him as to His wishes. The old law that the Paschal Lamb 
must be chosen ten days beforehand had long fallen into desuetude. 
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Its observance would have been impossible for the myriads of pilgrims 
who came from all parts of the world. 


10. dvOpwiros Kepdov USatos Bacrdfwv. A very unusual sight 
in the East, where the water is drawn by women. He must probably 
have been the slave of one who was an open or secret disciple; unless 
we have here a reference to the Jewish custom of the master of a house 
himself drawing the water with which the unleavened bread was 
kneaded on Nisan 13. If so the ‘‘ man bearing a pitcher of water” 
may have even been the Evangelist St Mark, in the house of whose 
mother, and probably in the very upper room where the Last Supper 
was held, the disciples used at first to meet (Acts xii. 12). The 
mysteriousness of the sign was perhaps intended to baffle, as long as 
was needful, the machinations of Judas. 


11. t@ oikodermoTy. See on xii. 39. 


tys oixias. The addition is pleonastic, but shews that the notion 
of olkodecrérys was simply that of ‘owner.’ Comp. Acts vii. 48, 
oikodomety otxov aedificare domum. John xii. 13, ra Bata rv Howwixwyr, 
‘the palm-branches of the palms.’ Such expressions are very common 
in Greek, as in rédenov rorenew &e. See my Brief Greek Syntax, § 312. 


TO katdAvpa. Rendered ‘inn’? in ii. 7. 


to waoxa. Although reasons will be given in Excursus V. for 
the view that this was not the actual Passover, it is clear that our 
Lord designedly spoke of it as His Passover, and gave it a paschal 
character. It is possible that Jewish customs unknown to us made it 
allowable for individuals on special occasions to anticipate the regular 
passover. 


12. dvayatov. The Attic form of the word is avdyewv. This 
large room under the roof is the usual place of resort for large 
gatherings in a Jewish house; probably the very room which also 
witnessed the appearance of the Risen Christ to the Twelve, and the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. 


éstpwpévoy. Laid out with cushions on the divans, &c, IJizek. 
xxill. 41 (LXX.); Acts ix. 34 (Greek). 


14—38. Tue Last Supper. 


14. 7 wpa. If the meal was intended to be directly Paschal, this 
would be ‘‘between the two evenings” (Ex. xii. 6); a phrase inter- 
preted by the Jews to mean between three and six, and by the Sama- 
ritans to mean between twilight and sunset. Probably Jesus and 
His disciples, anxious to avoid dangerous notice, would set forth 
towards dusk. It is almost impossible to suppose that the disciples 
at that dangerous crisis, when Jesus was under a ban, and in immi- 
nent peril of death, could have arranged to procure a paschal lamb. 
None of the Evangelists allude to a lamb as forming part of the meal. 


averecey. ‘He reclined.’ The custom of eating the Passover 
standing had long been abandoned, The real reason why the Jews 
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now sat at the meal was because it had lost much of its original sim- 
plicity and was a prolonged and joyous festival. The Rabbis gave it 
as a reason for the change that the standing attitude only suited 
slaves. 


15. émbupla éreOiunoa. I earnestly desired. A Hebraism. Matt. 
xiii. 14; John ii. 29; Acts iv. 17, v. 28, &c. Winer, p. 487. | 


ToUTO TO TacXxa dayetv. The expression may perhaps point to 
the fact that this was not the actual Jewish Paschal meal, but one 
which was intended to supersede it by a Passover of far more divine 
significance. 


16. [odKéri] od py payw aird. ‘I will not eat it.? The ‘not any 
more”’ however is a correct gloss. 


€ws OTov tAnpwOy x.t.A. IT.e. until the true Passover has been 
offered by my death, and so the new kingdom established. 


17. Se&dpevos totrypiov evxapiotyioas. Literally, ‘and after 
receiving a cup, and giving thanks.” From etxapiorety comes our 
word Eucharist, The word deEduevos (differing from \aBay in vs, 19) 
seems to imply that the cup was handed to Him. 


The main customs of the Jewish Passover are as follows :—(1) 
Each drinks a cup of wine—‘the cup of consecration’—over which 
the master of the house pronounces a blessing. (2) Hands are 
washed, and a table carried in, on which are placed bitter herbs, 
cakes of unleavened bread, the Charoseth (a dish made of dates, 
raisins, and vinegar), the paschal lainb, and the flesh of the Chagigah 
or thank-offering. (3) The father dips a morsel of unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs, about the size of an olive, in the Charoseth, eats it 
with a benediction, and distributes a similar ‘sop’ to all present. 
(4) A second cup of wine is poured out, and the youngest present 
asks the meaning of the service, to which the father replies. (5) The 
first part of the Haillel (Ps. cvii.—cxiv.) is sung. (6) Grace is said, 
and a benediction again pronounced; after which the father distri- 
butes bitter herbs and unleavened bread dipped in the Charoseth. 
(7) The Paschal lamb is eaten, and a third cup of wine handed round. 
(8) After another thanksgiving, a fourth cup—the cup of joy—is 
drunk. (9) The rest of the Hallel (Ps. exv.—exviii.) is sung. 


The cup mentioned in this verse has been supposed to be the third 
cup of wine in the Jewish ceremonial; and the actual chalice of the 
Eucharist (the ‘‘cup of blessing,” 1 Cor. x. 16, Cos ha-Berdchah) is 
identified with the fourth cup. We also see in the Last Supper the 
benediction, and possibly the Hallel (Matt. xxvi. 30). But (1) the 
identifications are somewhat precarious. (2) There is no certainty 
that the ‘‘ Sacrificial Passover’’ then observed by the Jews was iden- 
tical in ceremonial with the ‘‘ Memorial Passover” which now alone 
they are able to observe. 


18. od py...d7o Tod viv. It is not certain from these words that 
our Lord declined to drink of the Passover wine; and that He 
partook of it seems to be implied in the dz’ apre of Matt. xxvi. 29. 
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dd Tov yevriaros THS aumédov. This is perhaps a reference to 
the Jewish benediction pronounced over the first cup, ‘“‘Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, who hast created the fruit of the vine.”’ 


19. AaBev dprov. The account in St Luke closely agrees with 
that given by St Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23—26), which he ‘received from the 
Lord.’ 


TOUTS éotTiv TO Toppa pov. Comp. ‘I am the door,” John x. 7. 
‘‘That rock was Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4. ‘The bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” 1 Cor. x. 16. All 
the fierce theological debates between Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Zuinglians, Calvinists, &c. might have been avoided if men had borne 
in mind the warning of Jesus, ‘‘It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life,” John vi. 63. As for the word ‘‘is”’ on which 
so much stress has been laid, if Jesus spoke in Aramaic he would 
not have used the verb at all. 


SuSdopevoy. St Paul uses «Admevoy instead. 1 Cor. xi. 24, 


els THY eunv avdapvynow. Only here and in 1 Cor. xi. 24. The em- 
phasis is on the latter words. The Christian Passover was no more 
to be in remembrance of the deliverance from Egypt, but of that far 
greater deliverance wrought by Christ. 


20. 1 Kawy SiabyKyn. Hence the name of the New Testament. 
The word d.a0yxn (Heb. Berith) means both a will, and an agreement 
or covenant, see Jer. xxxi. 31. ‘‘It contains all the absolute elements 
of the one, with the conditional elements of the other. Hence the 
New Testament (kaiv7 dta6yxn) is the revelation of a new relation on 
God’s part with the conditions necessary to its realisation on man’s 
part.” Fairbairn. 


év t@ atparl pov. I.e. ratified by my blood shed for you. The 
best comment is Heb. ix. 15, 18—22; 1 Cor. xi. 25. The other Syn- 
optists have ‘‘my blood of the New Testament.” 


TO UTep Ipnav exxuvvdpevov. The participle (by what is called hypal- 
laye or the abnormal relation of words in a sentence) agrees with the 
aiua in aiuart. Otherwise we must suppose that by metonymy it 
agrees with zornpoy, ‘cup,’ in the sense of ‘the contents of the cup.’ 
See Winer, p. 657. 


21. 1 Xxelp Tov mapadiddvTos pe. For fuller details of this last awful 
warning to Judas, see Matt. xxvi. 21—25; Mk. xiv. 18—21; John 
xill. 21—26. Whether Judas actually partook of the Holy Commu- 
nion has always been uncertain. Bengel quotes the language of 
St Ambrose to Theodosius, ‘‘Will you hold forth those hands still 
dripping with the blood of unjust slaughter, and with them take the 
most holy body of the Lord?’’ 


22. KaTa To dpiopevov. Acts ii, 23, iv. 27, 28. Rev. xiii. 8. 
The type of Judas was Ahithophel, Ps, xli. 9. 


24—2 
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23. ovvinrety mpos éavtovs. The pathetic details are given by St 
John. It is characteristic of their noble, simple, loving natures that 
they seem to have had no suspicions of Judas, 


To tls dpa ely. ‘The (question) who it could possibly be.’ See 
note on xv. 26, xviii. 36. 


Touro. I.e. rd mapaéiddvac. The position of the word before the 
verb gives it the emphasis of horror, and the character of the deed is 
connoted, as is sometimes the case in classical Greek, by the verb 
Tpacoely. 


24. didrdovexia, ‘An ambitious contention,’ occurs here only. It 
is probable that this dispute arose while they were taking their places 
at the couches (rpixkAivia), and may possibly have been occasioned by 
some claim made by Judas for official precedence. He seems to have 
reclined on the left of our Lord, and John on the right, while Peter 
seems to have been at the top of the next mat or couch, at the left of 
Judas, across and behind whom he stretched forward to whisper his 
question to St.John (John xiii. 23, 24). For previous instances of 
this worldly ambition see ix. 46—48; Matt. xx. 20—24. 


25. evepyérar KkadovvTar. evepyérac—a name often inscribed on 
coins, Comp. evepyérnv dmoypadjvar, Herod. vit. 85. How worth- 
less and hollow the title was the disciples knew from the instances of 
Ptolemy Euergetes and other Syrian tyrants. Onias had been more 
deserving of the name, 2 Mace. iv. 2. 


26. dtpets S¢ ovxo Yrws. Understand écré. Your case is different. 
St Peter learnt this lesson well. See 1 Pet. v. 3. 


yivérQw. ‘Let him become, ’—let him shew himself to be. 


a@s 6 veorepos. Who in Eastern families fulfils menial duties. 
Acts v. 6. 


as 6 Siaxovav. The true Euergetes is the humble brother, not the 
subtle tyrant. See Matt. xx. 28; Phil. ii. 7. St Luke here omits the 
beautiful acted parable of the Lord washing the disciples’ feet (John 
ten ee as also the words to Judas, and his going forth into the 
night. 


28. éy Tots meipacpots pov. See on iv. 13, 


29. SiariWepar tptv...Baorelav. I ordain for you (dispono) a 
kingdom; not ‘I bequeath.’ See xii. 32; 2 Tim. ii. 12. draridewar is 
‘I appoint by way of bequest,’ Ps. lxxxi. 4 (L.XX.). 


30. Kabrceobe. This promise becomes more emphatic, by being 
stated separately, and not made dependent on wa. See note on xx. 10. 


ém Opdvav. Our Lord here perhaps designedly omitted the word 
“twelve,” Matt. xix. 28 (Rev. iii. 21). 


l¢plvoytes. 1 Cor. vi. 2. The clause is omitted in some mss. 


31. Llpeov Zipev. The repetition of the name gave combined 
solemnity and tenderness to the appeal (x. 41), Comp. Acis ix. 4. 
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éyrijcaro yds. ‘Satan demanded you,’ or ‘gained you by asking;’ 
all of you, ‘not content with Judas,’ vs. 3. Bengel. 

Tou owiioa. The word oiidoa, from cinmov, a sieve, occurs 
here only. Satan, too, has his winnowing fan, that he may get his 
chaff. Judas has been already winnowed away from the Apostolic 
band, and now Satan demands Peter (comp. Jobi. 9). The warning 
left a deep impression on Peter’s mind. 1 Pet. v.8,9. For the me- 
taphor see Amos ix. 9, 10. 


32. édenOnv mept cov. ‘I made supplication concerning thee,’ 
shewing that Peter, the most confident, was at that moment the most 
imperilled, though Jesus had prayed for them all (John xvii. 9, 11). 


uy ékAtrry. The aor. points to this special crisis. Some mss. 
read éxXelmy which would imply a continuous failure of faith. The 
verb éxXelrw means ‘fail utterly, or finally.’ 


CU Tote EmioTpaas oTrHpiToy Tovs adeAhors cov. ‘When once thou 
hast turned again stablish thy brethren.’ John xxi. 4—17. For 
ornpi~w see Rom. i. 2, 1 Pet. v. 10. In the latter verse it is accom- 
panied by ocfevow ‘strengthen.’ Comp. Ps. li, 13. The very word 
for ‘strengthen’ sank into his heart, and is repeated in his 
Hpistle, 1 Pet. v. 10. “Emiorpéwas does not here imply conversion in 
the technical sense—but ‘when thou hast turned again.’ It means 
more, however, than merely vicissim, ‘in turn.’ Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 25; 
2 Pet. 1. 21, 22; Matt. xiii. 15, &e. 


33. werd cov ¢rounds elusr. ‘With Thee I amready,’ &c. The order 
is emphatic. ‘If only Thou be with me I am prepared for the very 
worst.’ 

Kal els budaKny Kal els Oavarov. ‘Even into prison, even into death.’ 
This ‘flaring enthusiasm’ is always to be suspected of- weakness. 
Tioy, xxvii, 26; 1 Cor. x,.12. 


34. Ilérpe. The only occasion on which Jesus is recorded to have 
used to him the name He gave. It is used to remind him of his 
strength as well as his weakness. 

ov davice orpepov GAéxrwo. It was, perhaps, already past mid- 
night. St Mark says more exactly (xiv. 30) ‘shall not crow twice.’ 
But St Luke’s expression merely means, ‘ that part of the dawn which 
is called the cock-crow (dAexropodwvia, gallicinium) shall not be over 
before,’ &c. 


35. dep Baddavrlov k.r.A. See ix. 3, x. 4. 


36. GdAdAa vov. This was an intimation of their totally changed 
relation to the world. There was no spontaneous hospitality, no 
peaceful acceptance, no honoured security, to be looked for now. 


6 py éxov. ‘He that hath not’ (either purse or scrip to buy asword 
with), ‘let him,’ &c. Of course the expression was not meant to be 
taken with unintelligent literalness. It was in accordance with that 
kind metaphorical method of expression which our blessed Lord 
adopted that His words might never be forgotten. It was to warn 
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them of days of hatred and opposition in which self-defence might be- 
come a daily necessity, though not aggression. To infer that the latter 
is implied has been one of the fatal errors which arise from attribut- 
ing infallibility to wrong inferences from a superstitious letter-worship. 


37. peta dvdpov éAoyloGn. Is. liii. 12. Hence the sword could 
not be for His defence, as they carelessly assumed. 

Kal yap. ‘ For indeed.’ 

tédos éxev. The end, or fulfilment, was drawing near; it would 
come on the following day (revéAeorm, John- xix. 30). 

38. pdxatpar...d0o. It was a last instance of the stolid literalism 
by which they had so often vexed our Lord (Matt. xvi. 6—12). As 
though He could have been thinking of two miserable swords, such as 
poor Galilaean pilgrims took to defend themselves from wild beasts or 
robbers; and as though two would be of any use against a world in 
arms! It is strange that St Chrysostom should suppose ‘ knives’ to 
be intended. This was the verse quoted by Boniface VIII., in his 
famous Bull Unam sanctam, to prove his possession of both secular 
and spiritual power, which Calvin rightly calls protervum ludibrium. 


‘ixavoy éoruv. Not of course meaning that two swords were 
enough, but sadly declining to enter into the matter any further, and 
leaving them to meditate on His words. The formula was one some- 
times used to waive a subject; comp. 1 Macc. ii. 33, and ixavovcw vuiy, 
Deut. ili. 26. See p. 384. ‘‘It is a sigh of the God-man over all 
violent measures meant to further His cause.”’ 


39—46. Tur AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


39. éeddv. St Luke here omits all the touching incidents which 
St John alone records—the discourses so ‘‘rarely mixed of sadness 
and joys, and studded with mysteries as with emeralds;” Peter’s 
question, ‘‘ Lord, whither goest thou?”; the melancholy remark of 
Thomas about the way; Philip’s “Lord, shew us the F'ather;” the 
perplexed inquiry of Judas Lebbaeus ; the rising from the Table; the 
Parable of the Vine and the Branches, perhaps suggested by the 
trellised vine under which they passed out into the moonlight ; and 
the great High Priest’s prayer. 


Kata TO os. ‘As His custom was.’ The word ‘ custom’ seems too 
wide to apply only to our Lord’s practice during these few days. It 
leads us to suppose that He disliked sleeping in the crowd and close- 
ness of cities, and habitually chose to spend the night in the olive- 
yards of the Hill. 


cis TO pos THY’ HAatov. See note on xix. 29. The way led down 
the valley over the brook, or, rather, dry wady of the Kedron, and 
then up the green slope beyond it to the garden (see Jos. B. J. v. 2, 
§ 2, vi. 1, § 1), or small farm (ywpiov) of Gethsemane, “the oil press,”’ 
which is about half a mile from the city. Probably (John xviii. 2) it 
belonged to a disciple; possibly to St Mark. Judas knew the spot, 
and had ascertained that Jesus was going there. He had gone out to 
get the band necessary for His arrest. 
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yHkodovOnoav. The walk would be under the full Paschal moon amid 
the deep hush that falls over an Oriental city at night. The only re- 
corded incident of the walk is one more warning to the disciples, and 
specially to St Peter. Matt. xxvi. 32—35. 


40. eimev avrois. First He left eight of them to sleep under the 
‘trees while He withdrew with Peter and James and John, whom He 
told to watch and pray. 


41. dmeomdcdn. Vulg. avulsus est. Literally, ‘He was torn away,” 
or ‘He tore Himself away’ (comp. xxi. 1), shewing the reluctance with 
which He parted from this support of loving sympathy under the 
imperious necessity of passing through His darkest hour alone. 
Perhaps He withdrew deeper into the shadow of the ancient olive-trees. 
In estimating the force of such words as éxBad\\w, arocrdw, &e. it 
should indeed be borne in mind that in Hellenistic Greek their, old 
classical force was weakened by colloquialism. See 2 Mace. xii. 10. 
But since this verb is not used elsewhere in the N. T., and since the 
idea of withdrawal—secessit—is expressed by avexwpyoev (Matt. xii. 15, 
&c.), St Luke seems to have used the word in its proper sense. 


aoe AGov BoAyv. The accusative of space as in John vi. 15, &c. 
Gels ta yovara, ‘And fell on His face,” Matt. xxvi. 39. 


42. ei BotvrAa. Aposiopesis. Sacrifice of His own’ will was the 
principle of His whole life of suffering obedience, John v. 30, vi. 38. 


tapéveyke. SO BD, Vulg. It. &e. If wapeveyxety be read with the 
Nec. or mapevéyxat with & we must suppose that as in xix. 42 ‘‘sorrow 
has suppressed the apcdosis”—Winer, p. 622. 


TOUTO TO TroTipLov. Matt. xx. 22; comp. Ezek. xxii. 31; Ps. lxxv. 8. 
This prayer is an instance of the ‘‘strong crying and tears,’ amid 
which He ‘learned obedience by the things which He suffered,’’ 
Heb. y. 7, 8. 


43. @hby S€ aita dyyedos. As after His temptation, Matt. iv. 11. 
This and the next verse are omitted in AB, and by the first corrector 
of &; and Jerome and Hilary say that they were omitted in ‘‘very 
many” Greek and Latin mss. They are not found in the Itala or 
Peshito. 


44. éydywvia. Comp. 2 Mace. ii.16,17. The word which occurs 
here only in the N. T.—though we often have the verb aywvifouar— 
means intense struggle and pressure of spirit, which the other 
Evangelists also describe in the strong words dénuovety (Matt. xxvi. 
37) and éxdauBetoba (Mk. xiv. 33). It was an awful anguish of His 
natural life, and here alone (Matt. xxvi. 38; John xu. 27) does He 
use the word yux7 of Himself. It was not of course a mere shrinking 
from death and pain, which even the meanest nature’ can overcome, 
but the mysterious burden of the world’s guilt (2 Cor. v. 21)—the 
shrinking of a sinless being from the depths of Satanic hate and 
horror through which He was to pass. As Luther says ‘our hard im- 
pure flesh’ can hardly comprehend the sensitiveness of a fresh unstained 
soul coming in contact with horrible antagonism. 
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doe OpdpBor atparos. Such a thing as a ‘bloody sweat’ seems not 
to be wholly unknown (Arist. Hist. Anim. m1. 19) under abnormal 
pathological circumstances. (It is said that in the Netherlands the 
Duke of Anjou died sweating blood.) The blood of Abel ‘cried from the 
ground;’ but this blood ‘spake better things than the blood of Abel’ 
(Gen, iv.10; Heb. xii. 24). St Luke does not however use the term 
‘bloody sweat,’ but says that the dense sweat of agony fell from him 
“like blood gouts’”—which may mean as drops of blood do from a 
wound. This is the sense given to the words by Theophylact, 
Kuthymius, Grotius, Hammond, Michaelis, Olshausen, Bleek, &c. 


45. Kowopévovs...a7d tHS Avwnys. Ps. lxix. 20. The last two 
words give rather the cause than the excuse. They are analogous to 
‘‘the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’’ of Matt. xxvi. 41. 
St Luke here abbreviates the fuller records given in Matt. xxvi.; 
Mk: xiv., from which we find that Jesus thrice came to His Apostles, 
and thrice found them sleeping (see Is. lxiii. 3),—each momentary 
pause of prayer marking a fresh step in His victorious submission. 
This was the Temptation of Jesus by every element of anguish, as He 
had been tempted in the wilderness by every element of desire. 


46. vi xabevSere; Matt. xxvi. 40; Mk. xiv. 37. The second time 
He does not seem to have spoken to them. The third time He 
knew that it was too late. The object of their watching had now 
ceased, for He heard the tramp of men in the distance, and saw the 
glare of their torches; and therefore it was with a tender irony that He 
said, ‘Sleep on now and take your rest’ (as far as any help which you 
can render to Me is concerned), but ‘Rise, let us be going,’ for now 
sleep will be alike impossible to us all. 


mpooevyeoOe tva py. Not “pray lest’’ (as in A. V.) but ‘‘pray that 
ye enter not” (as in R. V.). | 


47—53. Tue Trarror’s Kiss, Tue Arrest. Mancuus, 


47. dxXos. Composed of Levitical guards under their ‘general ;’ 
a Roman chiliarch (‘tribune’), with some soldiers, part of a maniple 
or cohort (c7efpa) from the Fort of Antonia (John xviii. 12); and some 
priests and elders. 


cis Tov SaHdeka. Comp. vs. 3. It seems asif in narrating the scene 
the Evangelists unconsciously add the circumstance which to their 
mind branded the deed with its worst horror. For the terror which 
seized the multitude, the precipitate entrance of Judas into the garden, 
and our Lord’s first words to him, see John xviii. 3—9. 


48. dwypate. He exclaimed ‘Rabbi, Rabbi, hail’ (‘Peace to thee, 
Rabbi’), Mk. xiv. 45; but received no ‘Peace to thee’ in reply. Over- 
acting his part, he not only kissed His Lord (é¢idyoev), but kissed 
Him fervently (xarepirnoev, deosculatus est). 

49. of wep aitév. Specially Peter, but the Synoptists suppress 
his name from obviously prudential reasons which no longer existed 
when St John wrote. 
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ei mardtopev éy paxafpy; On ef with the future in a dubicus 
question see Winer pp. 294, 531. Ionic forms like payaipy are 
common in Hellenistic Greek, Winer p. 75. Since it was illegal 
to carry swords on a feast-day, we have here another sign that the 
Last Supper had not been the Passover. The bringing of the sword 
was part of the misconception which Jesus had not cared further to 
remove at the supper; and if Judas had pressed into the enclosure 
they may have been entirely unaware as yet of the number of the 
captors. Future years would teach them that Christ’s cause is served 
by dying, not by killing. The full reply of our Lord on this incident 
must be found by combining Matt. xxvi. 53, John xviii. 10,11. St 
Peter—perhaps stung by our Lord’s previous warnings to him— 
impetuously acted ‘‘non expectato Domini responso.”? Grotius. 


50. Tov dpxtepéws Tov SotAov. Malchus. St John, writing long 
after the event, is the first Evangelist who felt at liberty to mention 
the names of Peter and Malchus. 


70 Sefvov. A specific touch not found in the other Evangelists. Ail 
three use the diminutive—if the readings can be relied on. (wriov, 
Matt. xxvi. 51; wrapiov, Mk. xiv. 47; wriov, John xviii. 10. In this 
passage we have both ods and wriov.) .No stress can be laid on this. 
Languages in their later stage often adopt diminutives to avoid the 
trouble of genders. See my Language and Languages, p. 319. 


51. éate €ws rotvrov. The meaning is uncertain. If addressed 
to the disciples it meant, Let them even bind and lead me away. 
Possibly however it was addressed to the captors, and meant, Excuse 
thus much resistance; or ‘Allow me liberty thus far’—free my arms 
a moment that I may heal this wounded man. These snatches of 
dialogue—often of uncertain interpretation from their fragmentary 
character (e.g. Mark ix. 23; Matt. xxvi. 50; John viii. 25), are 
inimitable marks of genuineness. It was probably during this pause 
that ‘all His disciples’—even Peter, even John—‘forsook Him and 
fied.’ 

52. mpos Tovs Trapayevonevous én” avTov dpxtepets. The expression 
shews that these venerable persons had kept safely in the background 
till all possible danger was over. It is evident that the whole band 
dreaded some exertion of miraculous power. 

ert Anotyy. Against a brigand or robber. Am I one of the 
Sicarii, or bandits? It is a reproach to them for their cowardice and 
secrecy. ‘If I had really done wrong, how is it that you did not arrest 
Me in the Temple?’ 

53. arn éorly tpov 7 apa. A reproach to them for their base, 
illegal, midnight secrecy. St Luke omits the incident of the young 
man with the ody cast round his naked body, Mk. xiv. 51, 52. 


H éovrta tov cKdrovs. ‘The authority’ (or rather, here, the licence) 
‘of darkness.’—-On this bad sense of éfovcia see Bishop Lightfoot’s 
note on Col. 1.13 where St Chrysostom paraphrases it by rupavvis. 
The power is not independent, but delegated or permitted, since the 
Death of Christ is part of a divine plan (John xviii. 4, xix. 11, &c.). 
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54—62. Prerer’s DENIAL. 


54. ovdd\aPovres S¢ advtov. The word implies violence. 


yyoyov. With His hands bound, probably behind His back, John 
poyaii.. Le, 


eis THV olklay Tov dpxtepéws. The actual High Priest was Joseph 
Caiaphas (another form of Kephas), son-in-law of Annas (see on ili. 2). 
The trial of our Lord by the Jews was in three phases—(1) before Annas 
(John xviii. 12—18) ; (2) before Caiaphas (here and Matt. xxvi. 59—68; 
Mk, xiv. 55—65); (3) before the entire Sanhedrin at dawn (vs. 66; 
Matt. xxvii.1; Mk.xv.1). Hach trial might be regarded as supremely 
important. Annas, or Hanan son of Seth, was the most influential of 
the ex-High Priests, and may, as Sagan (Deputy) or Nasi (President), 
have virtually wielded the sacerdotal power. The result therefore of a 
trial before him would involve a fatal praejudicium, since the utmost 
reverence was paid to his age, wealth, power, and shrewdness.—The 
second trial was before the most important committee of the Sanhedrin, 
which might in one sense be called ‘the whole Sanhedrin’ (Mk. xiv. 55), 
and though it could have no legal validity, being held at night, it 
served as a sort of avdxpiois or preliminary inquiry, which left the 
final decision only formal.—The third trial was held at dawn before 
the entire Sanhedrin, and passed the final decree of condemnation 
against Jesus for blasphemy, which had been already predetermined. 
The enmity of the priests may have partly arisen (as I have given 
reasons for believing in the Life of Christ, u. 334) from the fact 
that the cleansing of the Temple involved an interference with their 
illicit gains. After the first trial—at which Jesus was first smitten— 
He was sent bound to Caiaphas, who perhaps lived in the same house. 
These three Jewish trials were illegal in almost every particular. The 
Sanhedrin was generally a merciful and cautious tribunal, but was now 
a mere dependent body entirely under the influence of the Sadducees, 
who were the most ruthless of Jewish sects. 


ykodovder paxpd0ey. ‘‘To see the end,” Matt. xxvi. 58. It was a 
most unwise exposure of himself to temptation. His admission into 
the courtyard of the High Priest’s house was due to the influence of 
John, who was known to the High Priest, and spoke to the portress 
(John xviii. 15, 16). 


55. mvp. The spring nights at Jerusalem, which is 2610 feet 
above the level of the sea, are often cold. 


rijs aidas. ‘Of the eourt.’ 


ovvkaliodvTwv ékdOynTo...uéros avTav. ‘When they sat down toge- 
ther, Peter sat midmost among them,’ i.e. among the servants of the 
High Priest. He sat in the middle of a group composed of the 
very men who had just been engaged more or less directly in the 
arrest of his Lord. It was like the impetuosity of his character, but 
most unwise for one of his temperament. St John says (xviii. 18) 
that ‘‘ he stood,’”’ and perhaps we have here a touch of restlessness. 


waa 
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56. maidsioxy tis. Apparently the portress (John xviii. 17) who 
had been meanwhile relieved, and who, after a fixed gaze, recognized 
Peter as the man whom she had admitted. She therefore exclaimed, 
“This fellow too (as well as John) was with Him.” The reports of 
the Evangelists differ, but each faithfully preserves the xai. The 
accounts of these denials by the Evangelists are (as St Augustine 
says of their narratives generally) ‘‘various, but not contrary.” They 
are capable of perfectly easy and perfectly natural reconcilement, and 
are a valuable proof of independence. 


mpos TO os. ‘To the light,” i.e. with the light of the brazier 
shining full on him. 


atevicaca. ‘Fixing her eyes on him.’ See iv. 20. 


57. ovK oloa attéy, yivar. ‘I do not know Him, woman,’ ‘nor 
do I understand what you mean,’ Mk. xiv. 68. Peter—who has been 
described as ouarkGs dvwuadorv, or ‘consistently inconsistent’—shewed 
just the same kind of weakness many years later. Gal. 11. 12, 13. 


58. peta Bpaxv. The trial before the Sacerdotal Committee natu- 
rally took some time, and they were awaiting the result. 


érepos. After his first denial ‘‘before them all” (Matt. xxvi. 70) he 
probably hoped to shake off this dangerous curiosity; and, perhaps as 
his guilt was brought more home to him by the first crowing of the 
cock (Mk. xiv. 68), he stole back out of the light of the brazier where 
he had been sitting with the servants, to the gate or vestibule (rvAGva, 
Matt. xxvi. 71, mpoavd\vov, Mk. xiv. 68). Of this second denial St 
John says, ‘“‘they said to him” (xviii. 25); and as the portress was 
sure to have gossiped about him to the girl who relieved her at her 
post, the second denial was due to his being pointed out by the 
second maid to the group of idlers who were hanging about the door, 
one of whom was prominent in pressing the charge against him. 
Matt. xxvi. 71 (@\An); Mk. xiv. 69 (4 mardioxn); John xviii. 25 (efor) ; 
here érepos. What discrepancy then worth speaking of is there 
here? Doubtless the second and third charges became more and 
more- general as the news spread among the group. It is much 
more important to notice the moral law of ‘‘linked lies”? by which 
‘once denied’ always has a tendency to become ‘thrice denied.’ 
‘‘ Whom,” asks St Augustine, ‘‘ have you ever seen contented with a 
single sin?” 


avOpwme. A mode of displeased address. xii. 14. 


59. woe dpas pias. To St Peter it must have heen one of the 
most terrible hours of his life. 


GAos tis. Here again the main charge was prominently made by 
one—a kinsman of Malchus, who had seen Peter in the garden, and 
was known to St John from his acquaintance with the High Priest’s 
household (John xviii. 26, cvyyevys); but others came up (zpoced- 
Bovtes ot éotdtes, Matt. xxvi. 73; of mapeorares, Mk. xiv. 70), and 
joined in it, and this is implied by St Mark’s “kept saying to Peter” 
(éXeyor). 
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Tadwraids éorw. This they could at once tell by the misplaced 
gutturals of the provincial dialect which ‘bewrayed him’ (i.e. pointed 
him out). 


60. ovk ofSa 8 Aéyers. St Luke drops a veil over the ‘cursing and 
swearing’ which accompanied this last denial (Matt. xxvi. 74). 


adéxtwp. ‘A cock.’ It crew for the second time. Minute critics 
have imagined that they found a ‘difficulty’ here because the Talmud 
says that cocks and hens, from their scratching in the dung, were 
regarded as unclean. But as to this the Talmud contradicts itself, 
since it often alludes to cocks and hens at Jerusalem (e.g. Berachéth, 
p. 27, 1). Moreover the cock might have belonged to the Roman 
soldiers in Fort Antonia. 


61. orpadels...évéBrabev. St Luke alone preserves this most 
touching incident. Jesus must have looked on His erring Apostle 
either from the chamber in which He was being tried, if it was one of 
those chambers with open front (called in the East muck ’ad); or 
else at the moment when the trial was over, and He was being led 
across the courtyard amid the coarse insults of the servants. If so 
the moment would have been one of awful pathos to the unhappy 
Apostle. 


62. éfeXOdv. Into the night, but ‘to meet the morning dawn.” 


éxdavoev. Not only éddxpvoev, ‘shed tears,’ but éxdavoev, ‘wept 
aloud;’ and, as St Mark says (xiv. 72), €kAguev, ‘he continued weep- 
ing.’ It was more than a mere burst of tears. 


mukpas. St Mark says émiBadev, which may mean, ‘when he 
thought thereon,’ or ‘flinging his mantle over his head.’ 


63—65. Tur First Derision. 


Hanan had simply tried to entangle Jesus by insidious questions. 

The course of the trial before Caiaphas was different. The Priests 
on that occasion ‘‘sought false witness,’’ but their false witnesses 
contradicted each other in their attempt to prove that He had threat- 
ened to destroy the Temple. Since Jesus still kept silence, Caiaphas 
rose, walked into the midst of the hall, and adjured Jesus by the 
Living God to say whether He was ‘‘the Christ, the Son of God.’ 
So adjured, Christ answered in the affirmative, and then Caiaphas, 
rending his robes, appealed to the assembly, who, most illegally set- 
ting aside the need of any further witnesses, shouted aloud that He 
was ‘A man of Death’ (ish maveth), i.e. deserving of capital punish- 
ment. From this moment He would be regarded by the dependents 
of the Priests as a condemned criminal. 


63. Sépovres. No less than five forms of beating are referred to 
by the Evangelists in describing this pathetic scene—dépovres here (a 
general term); érumrov, ‘they kept smiting;’ malcas in the next verse, 
implying violence; éxo\d¢ioav, ‘slapped with the open palm,’ Mait. 
xxvi. 67; éppdmicay, ‘smote with sticks’ (id.); and pamlopacw &Bardor, 
Mk. xiv. 65. See the prophecy of Is. 1.6. The Priests of that day, 
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and their pampered followers, were too much addicted to these bru- 
talities (Acts xxi. 32, xxiii. 2), as we learn also from the Talmud. 


64. mepixadiwayres airév. Probably by throwing an abba over 
his head and face. Mk. xiv. 65. The Talmud says that the False 
Messiah, Bar Cochba, was similarly insulted. 


65. PAracdypovvres. This term now bears a different meaning. 
Here it merely means ‘reviling Him,’ as in Matt. xxvii, 39. 


66—71.. Tur Tuirp JewisH TRIAL. 


66. as éyévero hpépa. The Oral Law decided that the Sanhedrin 
could only meet by daylight. Sanhedrin 9. 1. 

+d mpecBurépiov. Literally, ‘‘the presbytery of the people,” as in 
Acts xxil. 5. 

apex Burépiov...dpxrepets...ypapparets, See Mk. xv. 1. The three 
constituent parts of the Sanhedrin, 1 Mace. xiv. 28. The Sanhedrin 
was the successor of the Great Synagogue, which ended with Simon 
the Just. Where they met is uncertain. It was either in the Paved 
Hall, or ‘Hall of Squares’ (Lischath haggazzith); or in the Beth Mid- 
rash (Temple Synagogue), a chamber which abutted on the ‘‘middle 
wall of partition” (Chél), or in the Chanujoth ‘shops’ or ‘ booths’ 
founded by the house of Hanan to sell doves, &c. for the temple. 


amijyayov. Some mss. read dvjyayov, which would mean ‘led 
Him up.’ 

ouvédpvoy. From which the word Sanhedrin (mistakenly spelt 
Sanhedrim) is derived. Polybius uses the word of the Amphictyonic 
Council, the Roman Senate, &c.; but it is first applied to the Jewish 
Presbytery on the occasion when they summoned before them Hyr- 
canus II., son of Alexander Jannaeus. It gloried in being a mild 
tribunal, but was now an extremely degenerate body, and unworthy 
of its earlier traditions (Jos. Antt. x11. 10, §6; B. J. 1. 8, § 14). 
The Jewish authorities had lost the power of inflicting death; they 
could only pass sentence of excommunication, and hand over to the 
secular arm. 


eL od ef 6 Xpiords. The object of the Sanhedrin was some- 
what different from that of the Priests in the house of Caiaphas. 
They had only succeeded in establishing (by a most illegal personal 
appeal) a charge of constructive blasphemy. But ‘blasphemy’ was 
not a charge on which a Roman could pronounce capital sentence. 
Hence, in order to get Christ crucified, they needed a charge of trea- 
son, which might be constructed out of His claim to be the Messiah. 


67. ovpy mirtecoynte. As they had shewn already. John viii. 59, 
X.) Ou. 

68. o%8 py amoKpiOjTe. This is our Lord’s protest against the 
illegal violence of the whole proceedings. 

69. aad Tov viv St torar 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov Kalrpevos. ‘But 
from henceforth (comp. i. 48, v. 10) shall the Son of man be seated 
at.’ (Vulg. erit sedens.) Our Lord seems at last to have broken His 
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silence in these words, in order to end a miserable and useless scene. 
The words would at once recall Ps. cx. 1; Dan. vii. 18, 14; see John 
i. 51. 


70. wtpets Aéyere, STi eyo ett. A Hebrew formula (attem amartem). 
‘“Your words verify themselves.’”’ See some striking remarks in De 
Quincey, Works, 111. 304. But the formula like ‘Thou sayest”’ 
in John xviii. 37 seems also to have been meant to waive further ~ 
discussion. See p. 385. 


71. tt éru Zxopev paptuplas xpelav; Caiaphas had made the same 
appeal to the audience at the night trial. Van Oosterzee mentions 
that at the trial of the Reformer Farel, the Genevan Priests addressed 
him in these very words, and he replied, ‘‘ Speak the words of God, 
and not those of Caiaphas.”—This trial was followed by the second 
derision, in which it almost seems as if the Sanhedrists themselves 
took part. Matt. xxvi. 67. St Luke here omits the remorse and 
horrible end of Judas, on which he touches in Acts 1. 18. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
8. [aoAAd] after dxovew is omitted in NBDKL. 


15. dvérepbev yap atitov mpdos Huds. This is considered by Meyer 
an alteration which has arisen from vs. 11. The reading of NBKL 
is dvéreupa yap vuas mpos avrév, where dvémeuwa is not used in the 
legal sense of remisi as in vs. 7. 


17. [dvayknv Sé elxev dirodtew avrois Kata éoptiv eva.) This 
verse is wanting in ABKL, and the Coptic, Sahidic versions &c. In 
D, the Aethiopic and the Curetonian Syriac it is placed after vs. 19. 


29. @pepay. NBL, La. Ti. é&€0pevav D, é9pdacav Rec. 
35. The oty adrois of Rec. is omitted by NBCDL. 


38. [ypappact...EBpatkots.] Perhaps added from John xix. 20. 
It is wanting in BL, Copt. Sah. Curetonian Syriac &e., 


ovtos. NBL. There are several slight variations. 


45. Kal éoxorlo9n 6 nAvos omitted in C2. rod HNlov éxdelrovros B, 
€xdurrévtus SC1L. 


54. mapaokeuns, NBL, Vulg. Copt. Sah. La. Ti. 


Cu. XXIII, 1—4. Fiest pHase oF THE TRIAL BEFORE 
PILATE. 


1. dmrav td wARVos. ‘Tho whole number’ (not ‘ multitude,” as 
an), 


éml tov IIudrov. The fact that our Lord “ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate” is also mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44). Pontius Pilatus 
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was a Roman Knight, who (a.p. 26) had been appointed, through 
the influence of Sejanus, sixth Procurator of Judaea. His very first . 
act—the bringing of the silver eagles and other insignia of the Legions 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem—a step which he was obliged to retract— 
had caused fierce exasperation between him and the Jews. This 
had been increased by his application of money from the Corban or 
Sacred Treasury to the secular purpose of bringing water to Jerusalem 
from the Pools of Solomon (see xii. 4). In consequence of this 
quarrel Pilate sent his soldiers among the mob with concealed 
daggers—(a fatal precedent for the Sicarii)—and there had been a 
great massacre. A third tumult had been caused by his placing gilt 
votive shields dedicated to the Emperor Tiberius, in his residence 
at Jerusalem. The Jews regarded these as idolatrous, and he had 
been obliged by the Emperor’s orders to remove them. He had also 
had deadly quarrels with the Samaritans, whom he had attacked on 
Mount Gerizim in a movement stirred up by a Messianic impostor ; 
and with the Galilaeans ‘* whose blood he had mingled with their 
sacrifices” (xiii. 1). He reflected the hatred felt towards the Jews 
by his patron Sejanus, and had earned the character which Philo 
gives him of being a savage, inflexible, and arbitrary ruler. The 
Procurator, when at Jerusalem for the great Festivals, seems to have 
occupied an old palace of Herod’s, known in consequence as Herod’s 
Praetorium (Philo, Leg. ad Caium, p. 1034). It was a building of 
peculiar splendour, and our Lord was conducted to it from the Hall 
of Meeting, across the bridge which spanned the Valley of Tyropoeon. 
It is however possible that Pilate may have occupied a part of Fort 
Antonia, and it has been supposed that this view receives some 
confirmation from the discovery by Capt. Warren of a subterranean 
chamber with a pillar in it, which is believed to be not later than 
the age of the Herods, and is on the suggested site of Antonia. Mr 
Fergusson (Temples of the Jews, p. 176) inclines to the view that this 
newly-discovered chamber may have been the very scene of our 
Lord’s flagellation. Our Lord was bound (Matt. xxvii. 2) in sign 
that He was now a condemned criminal. This narrative of the Trial 
should be compared throughout with John xviii., xix. 


2. evpanev. A word, which like the contemptuous Tofroy (‘this 
fellow,’ Tyndale), was intended to excite prejudice. 

Siactpéhovta to vos. Comp. Hcclus, xi. 34, ddicracOat Kal 
duaotpéperv. The technical Jewish name for an offender of this sort 
was Mesith, ‘seducer’ or ‘impostor,’ Acts xiii. 8—10. This was 
their first head of indictment, and had the advantage of being per- 
fectly vague. 

Kwodvovta pdpovs Kalocapt Si8édvar. This was a complete false- 
hood; but a political accusation was necessary for their purpose, 
since a heathen would not have listened to any religious accusation. 
The mixture of religion with politics is always perilous to truth and 
sincerity. This was their second charge. 


Xpurtéy Paowtéa. The word ‘King’ is an explanation to bring 
the case under the head of treason. Yet they must have been well 
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aware that this charge was all the more false in spirit from being 
true in the letter ;—for Christ had always refused and prevented every 
effort to make Him a temporal king (John vi. 15), This was their 
third charge. Marcion, according to Epiphanius, added two more 


charges; namely xal karadvovra tov vipsov Kal Tovs mpodijras, and | 


Kat amootpépovra Tas yuvatkas kal ra Téxva. The Jews, no longer 
possessing the jus gladii, formulated their accusation in such a way 
as to exasperate the Roman authorities against Jesus. 


3. ov e «tA. St Luke narrates the trial very briefly. The 
Jewish priests had expected that on their authority Pilate would at 
once order Him to execution; but, on the contrary, he meant first 
to hear the case, and asked them what accusation they brought, 
refusing to accept their bare assertion that He was ‘a malefactor.” 
Pilate only attends to the third charge, and asks Christ this question 
on the Roman principle that it was always desirable to secure the 
confession of the accused. We see from St John (xviii. 33) that Jesus 
had been led into the Praetorium while His accusers stayed without; 
that He had not heard their accusations (id. vs. 34), and that Pilate 
was now questioning Him at a private examination. 


od Aéyets. See on xxii. 70. For a fuller account of the scene read 
John xviii. 33—38. It is alluded to in 1 Tim, vi, 13. 


4. ovdév eipfoKkw attiov «.t.A. This conclusion, which sounds so 
abrupt in St Luke, was the result of the conversation with Pilate in 
which Jesus had said ‘‘ My Kingdom is not of this world.” It had 
convinced Pilate of His innocence, and he expressed his conviction 
in this unhesitating acquittal. The word for ‘fault’ (aivvov) occurs 
in Acts xix. 40. 


5—24. Tuer TriaAn BEFORE HeERop. FURTHER ENDEAVOURS OF 
PILATE TO PROCURE His AcguitTan. THE CHOICE oF BARABBAS, 
THe CONDEMNATION TO THE CROSS. , 


5. ot 8 emloxvov. ‘But they were more urgent,’ or, but they 
kept insisting. Vulg. invalescebant. This and similar expressions 
hardly convey to us the terrible violence and excitement of an Oriental 
mob. 


kaQ’ OAns tTHS LTovdatas. The A.V. here needlessly renders ‘Iovdalas 
by ‘Jewry’ (comp. Dan. v. 13). These words furnish one of the 
traces in the Synoptists of the Judaean ministry which they imply, 
but do not narrate. Comp. Acts x. 37. 


dm tys TadwWalas. See iv. 14. This is probably mentioned to 
prejudice Pilate all the more against Him, as he had a quarrel with 
the Galilaeans, but dum rem amplificant, Pilato dant rimam. Bengel. 


7. dvéreppey. The word used is technical—the Lat. remisit— 
and means the remission of a question to a higher court (Acts xxv. 
21; comp. Philem, 11; Jos. B. J. 11. 20, § 5). St Luke alone preserves 
this interesting incident. He seems to have had special information 
about Herod’s court. Pilate’s object may have been (1) to get rid 
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of the responsibility—or at least to divide it—by ascertaining Herod’s 
opinion; (2) to do a cheap act of courtesy which might soothe the 
irritation which Herod, as well as the Jews, felt against him. Ves- 
pasian paid a similar compliment to Agrippa. Jos. B. J. 11. 10, § 10. 


évTa Kal avTtov. ‘Also,’ i.e. as well as Pilate. Herod lived at 
Tiberias, and Pilate at Caesarea. During the immense assemblages 
of the Jewish feasts the two rulers had come to Jerusalem, Pilate 
to maintain order, Herod to gain popularity among his subjects by a 
decent semblance of conformity to the national religion. At Jerusalem 
Herod occupied the old palace of the Asmonaean princes (Jos. B. J. 
ie 16; Anit. xx. 8, § 11). 


8. é ikavov xpévev. Meyer from the reading ixavov ypévov in some 
mss. thinks that the original reading was only é& ixavoi, like éx 
mheloTovu, €& ddlyou, Ke. 

TL onpetoy iSety. ix. 7—9, Herod seems to have deteriorated. He 
had encouraged the visits of the Baptist on less frivolous grounds 
than these. It must have been a deep aggravation of Christ’s suffer- 
ings to be led bound, amid coarse attendants, through the densely 
crowded streets, 


9. ovdév dimexpivato. Is. lili, 7. A murderer of the Prophets, 
who was living in open and flagrant incest, and who had no higher 
motive than mean curiosity, deserved no answer. Our Lord used of 
Antipas the only purely contemptuous word which He is ever recorded 
to have uttered (xiii. 32). ‘‘ Devant cet étre, composé monstrueux de 
sanglante légtreté et de sombre superstition il se renferma dans un 
silence que les accusations mémes du Sanhédrin (vs. 10) ne purent le 
porter Arompre.’’ Godet. 


10. evtdvws KaTynyopovvTes. Comp. Acts xviii. 28. They were 
now bent on securing their purpose, and perhaps feared that Herod’s 
well-known weakness and superstition might rob them of their prey ;— 
especially as he was much less afraid of them than Pilate was, having 
strong influence in Rome, 


11. éfovGevyoas. Treating Him not as a criminal, but only as a 
person worthy of contempt. Is. 11.3. 


cvy Tots oTpaTepPacW avTov. ‘ With his armies,” i.e. with his 
soldiers. 


éo8nta Aapmpdv. Literally, ‘ bright raiment,” Acts x.30. Probably 
a white festal garment. Vulg. veste alba. 


dvéreppey. As before—remisit in forum apprehensionis. This in- 
volved a second distinct acquittal of our Lord from every political 
charge brought against Him. Had He in any way been guilty of 
either (1) perverting the people, (2) forbidding to pay tribute, or 
(3) claiming to be a king, it would have been Herod’s duty, and still 
more his interest, to punish Him. His dismissal of the case was a 
deliberate avowal of His innocence, 
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12. éyévovro...pfdov...per aGAAWA@v. ‘Became friends with one 
another.’ Ps. ii, 1—3, 


avTy TH Hpépa. Not ‘the same day’ (as in A.V.), which would 
be ry avrg, but ‘on that very day.’ See vs. 7, xiii. 31, xxiii. 7. 
év %Opqa dyres. Perhaps in consequence of the incident mentioned 


in xiii, 1. This is the first type of Judaism and Heathenism leagued 
together to crush Christianity. 


mpos attots. (NBL.) Meaning the same as mpds dddjAous. (See 
note on xx. 5d.) 


13. ovvkaherdpevos Tots doxtencis. This was a formal speech 
from a bema—perhaps the throne of Archelaus—set on the tessellated 
pavement called by the Jews Gabbatha (John xix. 13). Now was the 
golden opportunity which Pilate should have seized in order to do 
what he knew to be right; and he was really anxious to do it because 
the meek Majesty of the Lord had made a deep impression upon him, 
and because even while seated on the bema, he was shaken by a pre- 
sentiment of warning conveyed to him by the dream of his wife 
(Matt. xxvil. 19). But men live under the coercion of their own past 
acts, and Pilate by his cruelty and greed had so bitterly offended the 
inhabitants of every province of Judaea that he dared not do any- 
thing more to provoke the accusation which he knew to be hanging 
over his head (comp. Jos. Anti. xvi. 3,§ 2; B. J. 11. 9, § 4). 


14. ot@tv evipov...aitiov. ‘I find nothing punishable of the things 
which, &c.’ Thus Pilate’s word is a direct contradiction of that of 
the High Priest’s (etpauev, vs. 2). The I is emphatic; you bring a 
charge, I after a public examination find it to be baseless. ovdév wy 
= ovdéy TOUTWY a. 


kaTynyopette Kat avrov. This construction is rare in classical 
Greek. | 

15. dvéreuey yao avrov mpos Ads. See the critical note. This 
is Wyclif’s reading from old Latin mss. The Vulg. has ‘remisi vos 
ad illum.’ 


éotly tempaypévoy atro. ‘Hath been done by Him.’ The ‘is 
done unto Him” of the A.V. is an unfortunate mistake. Comp. 
Matt. v. 21, where “by them of old time”’ should be ‘‘to them.” 


16. tmadedras ody adrév. This was the point at which Pilate 
began to yield to the fatal vacillation which soon passed into guilt 
and made it afterwards impossible for him to escape. He had just 
declared the prisoner absolutely innocent. To subject Him, there- 
fore, to the horrible punishment of scourging merely to gratify the 
pride of the Jews, and to humble Him in their eyes (Deut. xxy. 3), 
was an act of disgraceful illegality, which he must have felt to be 
most unworthy of the high Roman sense of ‘Justice.’ The guilty 
dread which made Pilate a weak man is well illustrated by what Philo 
says of him (Leg. ad Caium, 38). But he was the unconscious fulfiller 
of prophecy (Is. liii.5). The restless eagerness of his various attempts 
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to secure the acquittal of Jesus is brought out most forcibly by St 
John. 


17. For the verse in our A.V. see the critical note. Godet con- 
jectures that the custom of claiming the release of a prisoner at the 
feast (John xviii. 39) was a memorial of the national Deliverance 
from Egypt. The verse is of dubious genuineness, and may have 
come from a marginal gloss. The Gospels are our sole authority 
for this concession, which is, however, entirely in accordance with 
Roman policy. 7 


18. tmaymwAndel. If we read rAnfe for ravrdndel, the meaning will 
be that ‘they (the priests) called aloud to the multitude,’ as in Matt. 
xxvii, 20. ‘The choice of Barabbas by the mob was not spontaneous; 
it was instigated by these priestly murderers. The guilt of the Cruci- 
fixion rests mainly with the Priests, because it was mainly due to 
their personal influence (Mk, xv. 11). 


atréhuoov...qypiv«.t.A. This was the last drop in the cup of Jewish 
iniquity. Rom. xi. 30—33. 


tov BapafSav. Bar-Abbas, ‘Son of a (distinguished) father,’ or 
Bar-Rabbas, ‘Son of a great Rabbi.’ Origen had the reading, ‘ Jesus 
Bar-Abbas,’ in Matt. xxvii. 17, and as Jesus was a common name, 
and Bar-Abbas is only a patronymic, the reading is not impossible. 
At this stage of the trial, Barabbas may have been led out, and the 
choice offered them between ‘Jesus Bar-Abbas and Jesus which is 
called Christ’ as they stood on the pavement side by side. 


19. ootts. The word implies ‘a man of such a kind, that, &c.’ 


Kal povoy. ‘Ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted unto you,’’ Acts i111. 14. Nothing is known of 
Bar-Abbas, but it has been conjectured from his name that he or his 
father belonged to the order of the Sanhedrists, who therefore desired 
his release. If he had been a follower of Judas of Galilee, or engaged 
in the riot against Pilate about his use of the Corban, he would 
enlist the sympathies of the people also. 


20. qmdd....1porepavycev. ‘Called unto them again.’ He did 
not make them a second speech, but repeated his question. 


21. émehbévovv. The word implies a continuous cry of increasing 
vehemence. The vox populi was in this instance vox Diaboli. 


cTavpov oTratpov airédy. The reading craipwoov may have risen 
from not observing that cravpov is the imper. active, not middle 
(which would be oravpod). This wild and terrible outcry was pro- 
voked by Pilate’s unjust question to them how he should deal with 
Jesus. After this it was quite vain to say, ‘‘ Why, what evil hath He 
done?” Yet even in yielding he cannot refrain from irritating them 
with the expression, ‘‘ your king.” It was something more than a 
mere taunt. It was due to a flash of genuine conviction that the 
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Prisoner before him was greater and nobler than the greatest and 
noblest Jew he had ever seen. 


22. tptrov. We can only obtain from all the four Evangelists, 
and especially from St John, a full conception of the earnestness with 
which Pilate strove to escape from the necessity of what he felt to be 
a needless crime. If he was not, as Tertullian says, ‘‘jam pro con- 
scientia sua Christianus,”’ he was evidently deeply impressed; and the 
impossibility of doing right must have come upon him as a terrible 
Nemesis for his past sins. It is very noteworthy that he took step 
after step to secure the acquittal of Jesus. 1. He emphatically and 
publicly announced His perfect Innocence. 2. He sent Him to 
Herod. 38. He made an offer to release Him as a boon. 4. He 
tried to make scourging take the place of crucifixion. 5. He ap- 
pealed to compassion. St John shews still more clearly how in suc- 
cessive stages of the trial he sets aside, 1. the vague general charge of 
being ‘‘an evil-doer” (xvii, 30); 11. of being in any seditious sense 
‘a king” (xvill. 39); ii. of any guilt in His religious claims (xix. 12). 
He only yields at last through fear (xix. 12), which makes him 
release a man guilty of the very crime for which he delivers Jesus 
to a slave’s death. The fact that Pilate’s patron Sejanus had 
probably by this time fallen, and that Tiberius was executing all 
connected with him, may have enhanced Pilate’s fears. He knew 
that an accusation of High Treason (under the Lex Majestatis) was 
generally fatal (Tac. Ann. m1. 38; Suet. Tib. 58). , All this, with 
other phases of these last scenes, will be found fully brought out in 
my Life of Christ, 11. pp. 360—391. 


tl yap Kakov éroinoev; The “Why, what evil hath He done?” 
happily expresses the idiomatic ydp. It was first introduced into the 
Rhemish version, , 


23. Katicxvov al doval avtav. Comp. éricxvoy, vs. 5. St Luke 
here omits the flagellation (Matt. xxvii. 26); the derision and mock 
homage of the soldiery—the scarlet sagum and crown of thorns; the sad 
scene of the Ecce Homo; the fresh terror of Pilate on hearing that 
He called Himself ‘the Son of God,’ and the deepening of that 
terror by the final questioning in the Praetorium; the *‘ Behold your 
King!’’; the introduction of the name of Caesar into the shouts of the 
multitude; Pilate’s washing his hands; the last awful shout, ‘His 
blood be on us and on our children;” and the clothing of Jesus again 
in His own garments. (See Matt. xxvi.; Mk. xv.; John xvili., xix.) 
To suppose that there was a second scourging after the sentence is a 
mistake. Matt. xxvii. 26 is retrospective. 


24. éméxpivey. (Only found in 2 Macc. iv. 47.) Not ‘followed their 
praejudicium,’ but gave final sentence. The two technical formulae 
for the sentence of death would be—to the Prisoner, ‘Ibis ad crucem’ 
(‘Thou shalt go to the Cross’); to the attendant soldier, ‘I miles, 
expedi crucem’ (‘Go soldier, get ready the Cross’). 


25. dv yrovyto. ‘Whom they were demanding.’ Comp, Acts xiii. 18, 
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26—32. Simon THE CYRENIAN. THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM, 


26. Kvpnvatov. There was a large colony of Jews in the powerful 
African city of Cyrene, and the Cyrenians had a synagogue at Jerusa- 
lem (Acts ii. 10, vi. 9, xi. 20). Simon may have come to keep the 
feast. St Mark calls him ‘the father of Alexander and Rufus,”’ pos- 
sibly the Christians mentioned in Acts xix. 33; Rom, xvi. 13. 


dt’ dypov. Not necessarily from labouring in the fields: still the 
notice accords with the many other incidental signs that this was not 
the Feast-Day, but the day preceding it. See Excursus V. The 
Apocryphal ‘ Acts of Pilate’ says that the soldiers met Simon at the 
city gate (John xix. 17). There is no historical authority for the 
identification of the Via Dolorosa or for the ‘Stations’ of the Via 
Crucis. The latter are said to have originated among the Fran- 
ciscans, 


ereOnkay avt@ Tov oravpdv. Probably because our Lord, enfeebled 
by the terrible scourging and by the long hours of sleepless agita- 
tion, was too feeble to bear it. This seems to be specially implied 
by Mk. xv. 21. It is not certain whether they made Simon carry the 
entire cross or merely part of the burden. (Comp. Gen. xxii. 6; Is. 
ix. 6.) ‘The Cross was not carried in tue manner with which pictures 
have made us familiar, but either in two separate pieces—the body 
of the cross (staticulum) and its transom (antenna); or by tying 
these two pieces together in the shape of a V (furca). The Cross was 
certainly not the crux decussata (X) or St Andrew’s Cross; nor the 
crux commissa (T St Anthony’s Cross); but the ordinary Roman 
Cross (t crux immissa, See Matt. xxvii. 37). The Hebrew word for 
Cross is the letter Thau (lizek. ix. 4), which gave abundant opportu- 
nities for the allegorising tendency of the Fathers, On the body of 
the Cross was certainly a projecting piece of wood (rfyua, sedile) to 
support the sufferer, but there was no suppedaneum or rest for the 
feet; and from xxiv. 39 it seems certain that one nail (if not two) 
was driven through the feet. Nothing could exceed the agony caused 
by this ‘‘ most cruel and horrible punishment” as even the ancients 
unanimously call it. 


hépery STiclev Tov “Incov. Plutarch (De Ser. Num. Vind. 9) men- 
tions the custom of making a criminal carry his own cross. Various 
Gnostic sects (e.g. the Basilidians) devised the fable that Simon was 
executed by mistake for Jesus, a fable which, through Apocryphal 
legends, has found its way into the Koran (Koran, Suras 3, 4). St 
Matthew (xxvii. 32) and St Mark use the technical word jyydpevoar, 
‘impressed for service.’ Perhaps the Jews had received a hint that 
Simon was a disciple. 


27. yvvatkav. Some of them may have come to offer the ano- 
dynes which were supposed to be demanded by the Rabbinic interpre- 
tation of Prov. xxxi. 6. This is the only other recorded incident of 
the procession to Calvary, and it is mentioned by St Luke alone. It is 
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a sad fact that no man—even of His Apostles—seems to have come 
forward to support these His last hours. 

éxétrrovto...avrov. ‘ Were beating their breasts for Him.’ Comp. 
viii. 52, xviii. 13. 

28. eirev. The only recorded. words between His condemnation 
and crucifixion. Pity wrung from Him the utterance which anguish 
and violence had failed to extort. 

Ouyarépes ‘IepoveaArp. The wailing women were not therefore His 
former Galilaean followers, vill. 2, 3. 

ép’ éxutds. Some of them at least would survive till the terrible 
days of the Siege. 

érl ta Tékva tpov. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 25, ‘‘His blood be on us 
and on our children.” 


29. pakdpiar at oreipar. Comp. xi. 27; Hos. ix. 12—16. The 
words received their most painful illustration in the incident of the 
Siege, which had long been foretold in prophecy (Deut. xxviii. 53—57; 
Jer. xix. 9), that women were driven even to kill and eat their own 
children: Jos. B. J. v. 10, vi. 3. The ‘Blessed’ shewed an awful 
reversal of the proper blessedness of motherhood. 


30. tots dépectv. Comp. Hos. x. 8. Hundreds of the Jews at 
the end of the Siege hid themselves in subterranean recesses, and 
no less than 2000 were killed by being buried under the ruins of 
these hiding-places (Jos. B. J. v1. 9, § 4). We cannot fail to see in 
these events something of what St John calls ‘‘the wrath of the 
Lamb,” Rev. vi. 16. Even a terror is entreated as a relief from yet 
more horrible calamities. 


31. év to Enoo tl yévynrar; ‘What must happen in the dry?’ The 
subjunctive is deliberative as in Matt. xxvi. 54, xxiii. 83. The mean- 
ing of this proverb is not clear, and hence it early received the most 
absurd explanations. It can however only mean either (1) ‘If they 
act thus cruelly and shamefully while the tree of their natural life 
is still green, what horrors of crime shall mark the period of its 
blighting?’—in which case it receives direct illustration from Ezek. 
xx. 47; comp. xxi. 3, 4; or (2) ‘If they act thus to Me the Innocent 
and the Holy, what shall be the fate of these, the guilty and false?’— 
in which case it expresses the same thought as 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. 
(See Prov. xi. 31; Ezek. xx. 47, xxi. 4; Matt. ii. 10, and p. 385.) 
For the historic fulfilment in the horrors of a massacre so great as 
to weary the very soldiers, see Jos. B. J. v1.44. For the expression 
‘green’ and ‘ dry tree’ see Ps. i. 5; Ezek. xxi. 3. 

32. €repor Svo. Perhaps followers of the released Barabbas. They 
were not ‘thieves,’ but ‘robbers’ or ‘brigands,’ and this name was 
not undeservedly given to some of the wild bands which refused 
Roman authority. See Is. hii. 9. 

Kakovpyo.. This is in apposition to érepo 6¥o, not in agreement— 
two others, malefactors. The same English word is used in John 
xvii. 30, for xkaxozrotds. 
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33—38. THe CRUCIFIXION AND Mockery. Tue TITLE. 


33. tov rorov. It is nowhere in Scripture called ‘a hill,’ and it 
was certainly not in any sense a steep or lofty hill. The only 
grounds for speaking of it as a hill are (1) tradition; and (2) the 
name. 


Kpavioy. The word Calvary came into our A. V. from the Vulg. 
locum qui vocatur Calvariae. Calvaria is the Latin form of Golgotha, 
and means ‘a skull’ (as the same Greek word Kpdviov is rendered in 
Matt. xxvii. 83). Like the French Chaumont, this name might de- 
scribe a low rounded hill. Ewald identifies it with Gareb (Jer. xxxi. 


39), and Kraft accordingly derives Golgotha from S5, ‘ bill,” and 


Mpij, ‘death.’ The name has led to the legend about Adam’s skull 
lying at the foot of the Cross, which is so often introduced into 
pictures. St Luke omitted the Hebrew name Golgotha, which would 
have been unintelligible to his Greek readers. 


dv pev...6v 82. The relative for the article, as often in late Greek in 
antithesis. 1 Cor. xi. 21, és uév mew, ds 6¢ wedver; Matt. xxi. 35, &e. 


34. wartep, ddes avrois. Is. liii. 12, ‘‘He bare the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.’”’ These words were 
probably uttered at the terrible moment when the Sufferer was out- 
stretched upon the Cross and the nails were being driven through the 
palms of the hands. They are certainly genuine, though strangely 
omitted by BD. They may come from some external source, or 
they may have been added by St Luke himself in a later recension. 
For the evidence respecting them see Westcott and Hort, Greek Test. 
1m. They stand on the same footing as Matt. xxi. 43, 44. We hear 
the echo of them, as Meyer says, in Acts iii. 17, vii. 60. We must 
surely suppose that the prayer was uttered not only for the Roman 
soldiers, who were the mere instruments of the executors, but for 
all His enemies. It was in accordance with His own teaching (Matt. 
v. 44), and His children have learnt it from Him (Acts vii. 59, 60; 
Euseb, H. EF, 11. 29). They were the first of the seven words from 
the Cross, of which three (vs. 34, 43, 46) are recorded by St Luke 
only, and three (John xix. 27, 28, 30) by St John only. The last 
ery also began with the word ‘“‘ Father.” The seven words are 

Luke xxiii. 834. The Prayer for the Murderers. 

Luke xxiii. 43. The Promise to the Penitent. 

John xix. 26. The provision for the Mother. 

Matt. xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 34. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 

John xix. 28. The sole expression of human agony. 

John xix. 30. ‘‘It is finished.” 

Luke xxiii. 46. ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 


Thus they refer to His enemies, to penitents, to His mother and dis- 
ciple, to the agony of His soul, to the anguish of His body, to His 
work, and to His Heavenly Father. St Luke here omits our Lord’s 
refusal of the sopor—the medicated draught, or myrrh-mingled wine 
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(Mk. xv. 23; Matt. xxvii. 34), which, if it would have deadened His 
pains, would also have beclouded His faculties. 


ages. Christ died ‘‘for the remission (d@eow) of sins,’ Matt. 
Xxvi. 28. 


__ ov yap ol8aciv. ‘ Through ignorance ye did it,” Acts iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
Be. dq Judaei clamant Crucifige; Christus clamat Ignosce. Magna 
illorum iniquitas sed major tua, O Domine, pietas.” St Bernard. 


va iparia. For the fuller details see John xix. 23, 24. 


35. Qewpav. The word implies that they gazed as at a solemn 
spectacle, Ps. xxii. 17; Zech. xii. 10. They seem as a body to have 
been far less active in insult than the others. 


[ovy avrois.] These words are omitted in NBCDL, &c. 


eEeuvxtnpifov. The same strong word which is used in xvi. 14; 
1 Esdr. i. 51. 


G&AXovs Exwoev. They said this in the same spirit as the Nazarenes, 
lv, 23. 


el ovTOS Eotiv 6 Xprords Tov Oecod 6 exAexrds. Literally, ‘if this 
man (contemptuously) is the Christ of God, the chosen.’”’ For other 
insults see Matt. xxvii. 40—43; Mk. xv. 29—32. Observe how the 
universal derision of what appeared to be such abject failure and 
humiliation enhances our estimate of the faith of the dying robber. 


36. évérrargay S¢ avtTo kal olorpatriarar. A quaternion of soldiers 
(John xix. 53) with a centurion. Similarly Tacitus says of the 
Christian martyrs who perished in the Neronian persecution, ‘* pereun- 
tibus addita ludibria” (Ann. xy. 44). 


dfos mpoordépovtes. It was their duty to watch Him (Matt. xxvii. 
36), for sufferers sometimes lingered upon the cross for days. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if, with such a vile example before them as 
the derision by the Priests and Elders, these provincial or Roman 
soldiers—men of the lowest class, and ‘‘ cruel by their wars, to blood 
inured’’—beguiled the tedious hours by the mockery of the Innocent. 
By the word ‘“‘mocked”’ seems to be meant that they hfted up to 
His lips the vessels containing their ordinary drink—sour wine (posca, 
John xix. 29. Comp. Num. vi. 3; Ruth ii. 14)—and then snatched 
them away. Probably a large earthen jar of posca for the use of 
these soldiers lay near the foot of the Cross (Ps. lxix. 21; John xix. 
29). All these insults took place during the earlier part of the 
Crucifixion, and before the awful darkness came on. 


37. el od eld Bactret’s trav Iovdalwy. As the title over Thy Cross 
asserts. The soldiers would delight in these taunts, because, like the 
ancients generally, they detested all Jews. Tumults of the most 
violent kind often arose from the brutal insolence of hatred which 
they shewed to the conquered nation. 


38. émuypady. A titulus written in black letters on a board 
smeared with white gypsum, and therefore very conspicuous. To put 
such a board over the head of a crucified person was the ordinary 
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custom. The jeers of the soldiers were aimed at the Jews in general 
quite as much as at the Divine Sufferer; and these jeers probably 
tirst opened the eyes of the priests to the way in which Pilate had 
managed to insult them. 


[ypdppaciy “EAAnviKots Kal “Pwpatkots kal “EBpatkots.] This is 
omitted in NBL, and some ancient versions. The fact is un- 
doubted from John xix. 20. Thus the three great languages of the 
ancient world—the languages of Culture, of Empire, and of Re- 
ligion—bore involuntary witness to Christ. 


‘O Bactrtets trav "IovSalwy otros. The superscription is given 
differently by each Evangelist. St Luke perhaps gives the peculiarly 
scornful Latin form. ‘ Rex Judaeorum hic est.” The other Evan- 
gelists give 


This is Jesus the King of the Jews. Matt. xxvii. 37. 
The King of the Jews. Mark xv. 26. 
Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews. John xix. 19. 


Although no serious and sensible writer would dream of talking 
about ‘a discrepancy’ here, it is very probable that the differences 
arise from the different forms assumed by the Title in the three 
languages. We may then assume that the Title over the Cross was 
as follows: 








Dn yp yw John. 
"O Baoireus T&v “Iovdaiwy. Mark. 
Rex Judaeorum hic est. Luke. 


It will be seen that St Matthew’s isan accurate combination of the 
three, not one of which was an accusation. 


It was only while the Priests were deriding Christ that it began to 
dawn on them that Pilate, even in angrily yielding to their persist- 
ence, had avenged himself in a way which they could not resent, bya 
deadly insult against them and their nation. This was their King, 
and this was how they had treated Him. Thus our Lord reigned even 
on His Cross, according to the curious old reading of Ps. xcvi. 10, 
éBacievoev aro Tov EVAov (LXX.), Regnavit aligno. (See Life of Christ, 
1.12,n.) For the attempt of the Priests to get the superscription altered 
see John xix. 21, 22. In refusing it Pilate shewed the insolence and 
obstinacy which Philo attributes to him. The actual title was a glo- 
rious testimony to Jesus and an awful reproach to the Jews. Ps. ii. 6. 
Thus His Cross becomes, as St Ambrose says, His trophy; the gibbet 
of the Malefactor becomes the feretruwm—the spoil-bearing sign of tri- 
umph—of the Victor. See this alluded to in Col. ii. 14, 15. (Life of 
St Paul, u. 461.) 
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39—43. Tue Penrrent Rosser. 


39. eis 8& Tav...KaKotpywv. In St Matthew and St Mark we are 
told that both the robbers ‘‘reviled’? Him. Here then we might sup- 
pose that there was an irreconcilable discrepancy. But though the 
Evangelists sometimes seem to be on the very verge of mutual con- 
tradiction, no instance of a contradiction can be adduced from their 
independent pages. ‘The reason of this is partly that they wrote the 
simple truth, and partly that they wrote under divine guidance. The 
explanation of the apparent contradiction lies in the Greek words 
used. The two first Synoptists tell us that both the robbers during 
an early part of the hours of crucifixion reproached Jesus (wvetdfov), 
but we learn from St Luke that only one of them used injurious 
and insulting language to Him (é6\acdyjuec). If they were followers 
of Barabbas or Judas of Galilee they would recognise no Messiahship 
but that of the sword, and they might, in their despair and agony, 
join in the reproaches levelled by all classes alike at One who might 
seem to them to have thrown away a great opportunity. It was 
quite common for men on the cross to talk to the multitude, and 
even to make harangues (for instances see my Life of Christ, 11. 409,n.); 
but Jesus, amid this universal roar of execration from mob, priests, 
soldiers, and even these wretched fellow- sufferers, — on the Cross 
in meek and awful silence. 


odxt od ef 6 Xpiords; ‘Art thou not the Christ?’ NBCL. 


40. 6 €repos. The ‘bonus latro,’ or ‘Penitent Robber,’ is called 
Titus in the Arabic ‘Gospel of the Infancy’; and Dysmas in Ev. 
Nicodem. x., and a story is told that he had saved the Virgin and her 
Child from his comrades during their flight into Egypt. There are 
robber caves in the Valley of Doves which leads from Gennesareth to 
Kurn Hattin (see on vi. 12), and he may have been among the 
crowds who hung on the lips of Jesus in former days. ‘‘ Doubtless 
the cross aided his penitence. On the soft couch conversion is rare.”’ 
Bengel. 


ovse hok_ od Tov Cedy. ‘Dost not thou even fear God?’ 


41. dia yap ov émpdgapev arodapBdvopev. literally, “‘we re- 
ceive back things worthy of the crimes we did.” 


ovdey aToTOV CMP Ucey. Literally, ‘‘did nothing out of place” (like 
our ‘‘out of the way,” i.e. nothing unusual or wrong). The word 
mpdoow in both clauses implies grave actions (see vs. 51), and this 
testimony implies entire innocence. It is the broadest possible ac- 
quittal. The word dromos occurs in 2 Thess. iil. 2, 


42. “Iyoov. ‘Oh, Jesus ;? the ‘Lord’? is omitted in NBCL. 
He may well have been encouraged by having heard the prayer of 
Jesus for His murderers, vs, 84. ‘Oravit misericordia ut oraret 
miseria.’ Aug. 
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pyyocOnrl pov. A truly humble prayer for a far-off remembrance. 
He calls Him Lord whom the very Apostles had left, and recognizes 
Him as a King who even when dead could benefit the dead. Even 
Apostles might have learnt from him. (Bengel.) 


év ty Bacwdela cov. In (not “into” as A.V.). We must not lose 
sight of the faitn which can alone have dictated this intense appeal 
to One who hung mute upon the Cross amid universal derision. 


43. orpepov. An unexpected boon,—for the crucified often lin- 
gered in agony for more than two days. 


év TM Twapadelow. mapdiecos is derived from the Persian word 
Pardes, meaning a king’s garden or pleasaunce. Here it is ‘a garden’ 
in which are more blessed trees than those in the garden of Golgotha. 
(Bengel.) It is used (1) for the garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 8, &c.); and 
(2) for that region of Hades (Sheol) in which the spirits of the blest 
await the general Resurrection, Acts li. 81; 1 Cor. xv. 55; Rev. ii. 7. 
The Sapphic verse on the tomb of the great Copernicus alludes to the 
prayer of the Penitent Robber: 


‘‘Non parem Paulo veniam requiro 
Gratiam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederis latroni 

Sedulus oro.” 


44—49. Darkness. THe Vein oF THE TEMPLE RENT. THE [EIND. 
REMORSE OF THE SPECTATORS. 


44. woe wpa extn. Ie. mid-day. This seems at first sight to 
contradict John xix. 14, but there is fair ground to conjecture that 
‘sixth’ (which would be written s’) was an early misreading for 
‘third’ (written I’). For other-proposed solutions of the discrepancy 
see Life of Christ, u. 385. The solution which asserts that St John 
used a different way of reckoning time is very precarious. St Luke 
omits the presence of the Virgin and the two other Marys and 
Salome at the Cross, and the words ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son,” 
‘*Behold thy mother.” During the three hours’ darkness no incident 
is recorded, but we trace a deepening sense of remorse and horror 
in the crowd. The fact that the sun was thus ‘turned into dark- 
ness” was, at last, that ‘sign from heaven’ for which the Pharisees 
had mockingly asked. 


ép oAnv tiv yyv. ‘Over all the land’ (not “earth” as in A.V.), 
There is no reason to believe that the darkness was over all the world. 
The Fathers (Origen, c. Cels. 1. 33, 59, and Jerome, Chron.) indeed 
appeal to two heathen historians—Phlegon and Thallus—for a con- 
firmation of it, but the testimony is too vague to be relied on either 
as to time or circumstance. They both speak of an eclipse. 


45. éoxotic0y 6 Atos. Instead of these words some mgs. 
(SBC, &c.) read ‘the sun eclipsing,” or ‘‘ failing.” The reading 
seems only to be an attempt, and that a very unsuccessful one, to 
account for the darkness. That it could not have been due to an 
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eclipse is certain, for the Paschal moon was at the full. It may have 
been a local and temporary darkness due to atmospheric causes, such 
as was observed in the years 1106, 1208, 1547, 1716, 1860. See 
Godet’s note. 


To katatréracpa. The veil intended must be what was called the 
Parocheth, or inner veil, which hung between the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. It was very heavy, and splendid with embroidery. 
It is alluded to in Heb. vi. 19, ix. 3, x. 19, 20. The obvious signifi- 
cance of the portent was the departure of the Shechinah or Presence 
of God from His now-deserted Temple. This particular event is 
(naturally) not mentioned by the Jews, but we may have a reference 
to it in the various omens of coming wrath which they say occurred 
‘‘forty years” before the destruction of the Temple, and in which 
Jochanan Ben Zakkai saw the fulfilment of Zech. xi. 1. For a fuller 
account of these events see Matt. xxvii. 51—53; Mk. xv. 33. Jerome 
on Matt. xxvii. 51 says that a great lintel over the gate of the Temple 
fell and was shattered. 


46. Kal dovyicas dovy peyddyn. ‘And, crying with a loud voice’ 
(not ‘‘ when he had cried,” A.V.). St Luke here omits the Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani, and the effect of that cry on the multitude (Matt. 
xxvli. 46—50); the ‘I thirst,’? which was the sole word of physical 
suffering wrung from Him in all His agonies; and the one word 
(reréXeorat) in which He expressed the sense that His work was 
finished. 


marep, els Xetipds cov. A reference to Ps. xxxi, 5; comp. Acts vii. 
59; 1 Pet. 11. 23. These words have been among the dying utter- 
ances of St Polyearp, St Augustine, St Bernard, John Huss, Jerome 
of Prague, Luther, Melancthon and Columbus. 


éérveuoey. None of the Evangelists use the word ‘‘He died” (é02- 
vev), but ceemvevoey (literally, ‘He breathed forth,’ here and Mk. xv. 
37), and ‘He sent forth’ or ‘gave up His spirit’ (agjxer, mapédwxev 
76 veda, Matt. xxvii. 50; John xix. 30); probably because they wish 
to indicate the truth stated in John x. 18, that He gave up His life 
‘because He willed, when He willed, how He willed.” Aug. Comp. 
Eph. v. 2; Gal. i. 20. 


47. 6 éxatovtapxyns. Who commanded the quaternion of sol- 
diers. It is remarkable that St Luke gives us several instances of 
‘good centurions,’ vil. 2, xxiii. 47; Acts x. 1, xxii. 26, xxvul. 43. 


To yevonevoy. See Mk. xv. 39; Matt. xxvil. 54, 


éSdfalev tov Oeov. A notice characteristic of St Luke (ii. 20, v. 25, 
vil. 16, xiii. 13, xvii. 15, xvili. 43). 

Sikatos wv. Truly this man was righteous. This remark might 
have been drawn forth by the silent majesty and holiness of the 
Sufferer. After the earthquake he muy have added, ‘‘ Truly this man 
was a Son of God” (Matt. xxvii. 54). The latter phrase sounds at 
first incongruous on the lips of a heathen, though ‘Son of God’ is. 
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found as a title of Augustus in some inscriptions. But the centurion 
had twice heard our Lord pray to ‘His Farner’ (vss. 34, 46), and 
even Pilate had been overpowered by the awful dread lest He should 
be something more than man (John xix. 7—9). 


48. mavres ot...dxAor. ‘All the crowds.’ 


TunTovTes TA oT10n tréotpepov. ‘Returned, smiting their 
breasts.’ It must be remembered that the People had not acted 
spontaneously in this matter, but had been goaded on by the Priests, 


49. elotryKeoay S€. The multitudes began to return (iméorpedor), 
but the few who loved Him stayed on the spot, though they dared not 
to approach very near. 


TAvVTES Ot yywortol aitw. Peculiar to St Luke. Comp. ii, 44. 
amo pakpd0ey. See on xvi. 23. 


opooca. The word used is not Gewpodvyres, as in vs. 35. There is, 
perhaps, in the “afar off,’’ a sad allusion to Ps. xxxviii. 11, ‘‘My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore; and my kinsmen 
stand afar off.” St Luke omits the breaking of the legs of the rob- 
bers, and the piercing of the side of Jesus by the soldiers, which are 
narrated in John xix. 31—37, 


50—54. JosEPH oF ARIMATHAEA. ‘THE TAKING DOWN FROM THE 
Cross. THr ENTOMBMENT. 


50. PovAevtrs. I.e. a member of the Sanhedrin, and therefore 
(as one of the 70 most distinguished members of the ruling classes) a 
person of great distinction. St Mark (xv. 43) calls him ‘an honour- 
able councillor.’ Godet somewhat fancifully sees in St Mark’s de- 
scription of him the Roman ideal; as in St Luke’s ‘good and just,’ 
the Greek ideal (kadds xdya0és); and in St Matthew’s ‘a rich man,’ 
the Jewish ideal. 


dyaos kal Sixatos. The first word describes his moral character, 
the latter his strict religious life as an orthodox Jew. Rom. y. 7. 
Mark calls him evox7uwv; Matthew mdovaros. 


51. ovK wv cuvKkatatiOénevos, K.T.A. It is remarkable that Joseph 
is the only Sanhedrist of whom this exception is recorded. We can- 
not, however, doubt that it was true of Nicodemus also, since he was 
‘“‘the teacher of Israel” (John iii, 10), which may possibly mean the 
third officer of the Synagogue, who was known by the name of the 
Chakam or ‘Wise Man.’ ‘The word wpdi:s might almost be rendered 
‘crime.’ See Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 9. 


avtoy. I.e. rév BouNeuvr&r, of his fellow Sanhedrists. 


“Apipavatas. The name is a modification of the later Hebrew 
Ramtha, ‘a hill,’ and is the same name as Ramah, Ramathaim, &e. 
Hence the town of Joseph has been variously identified with Ramleh 
in Dan, Ramathaim in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), and Ramah in Ben- 
jamin (Matt. ii. 18). 
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[kat.] As well as Christ’s open followers. The same word is pre- 
served in Matt. xxvil. 57, ‘‘who also himself was a disciple,” though 
as St John (xix. 38) adds, ‘‘ secretly for fear of the Jews.” 


apooedéxeTo. See il. 25, and p. 382. 


52. yTYoaTo TO capa. This was a bold, and might even have 
proved to be a perilous request. Hence the ‘boldly’ (rodujoas) of 
Mk. xv. 43. Pilate seems to have granted the boon without a bribe 
because the Jewish care for burial was well known (Matt. xiv. 12; 
Acts vill. 2; Jos. B. J. 1v. 5, § 2), and was indeed a part of their Law 
(Deut. xxi. 23). For the surprise of Pilate at the rapid death of 
Jesus, and his inquiry about it from the centurion, and other details, 
see Mk. xv. 44. 


53. ovdSdv.. A piece of fine white linen. Comp. Mk. xiv. 51. 
Two other words, é@ovia (John xix. 40) and covddpioy (John xx. 
7), are used of the various cerements of Jesus. That Joseph bought 
this owdwv, apparently on this day (Mk. xv. 46), is one of the 
many incidental signs furnished even by the Synoptists that the true 
Passover did not begin till the evening of the Friday on which our 
Lord was crucified. On the part taken by Nicodemus in the En- 
tombment, and the spices which he brought, see John xix. 39, 40. 
Both Joseph and Nicodemus in acting thus not only shewed great 
courage, but also great self-sacrifice; for the touching of a corpse 
made them ceremonially unclean, and thus prevented them from any 
share in the Paschal Feast. 


év pvijpate Aakevtm. dAafevrds is an Alexandrian word found also 
in LXX. Deut. iv. 49 (Ads, €éw). This rock-hewn tomb (Matt., Mk., 
comp. Is. xxii. 16) was in a garden (comp. Jos. Antt. rx. 10, § 4; 
x. 8, § 2) adjoining the scene of the crucifixion, if not an actual part — 
of it. John xix. 41. ‘‘He made His grave with the rich,”’ Is. liii. 9. 
The mouth of these rocky tombs was closed with a large stone, called 
by the Jews Gélal, which could only be rolled there by the labour of 
several men (John xi. 39). 


od ovK Hv ovdels ottrw Kelyevos. This acervation of negatives is 
quite classical. Comp. ovdevi otdaun ovdauds ovdeuiay Kowoviav exet. 
Plato, Parmen. 166 a. It is common to all languages. ‘‘ Harp not 
on that, nor do not banish reason.” leas. for Meas. See instances 
in my Brief Greek Syntag, § 28. . 


54. mapacKkevns. This word mapacxevn became the ordinary 
Greek word for Friday, because on Friday the Jews diligently pre- 
pared for the Sabbath, which began at sunset. The afternoon is 
called mpoodBBarov in Mk. xv. 42. Jos. Antt. xvi. 6. We are told 
that Shammai, the almost contemporary founder of the most rigid 
school of legalists, used to spend the whole week in meditating how 
he could best observe the Sabbath. Caspari rightly observes that if 
the day of the Crucifixion had been Nisan 15 the actual day of the _ 
Passover Feast, and not Nisan 14 the day before the Feast, it is 
inconceivable that St Luke should merely have. used the ordinary 
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Jewish word for Friday, and spoken of the day, not as the Great 
Passover Day, but only as the Preparation for the Sabbath. 

éréhbwoney. Literally, ‘‘ began to dawn.’”’ This expression is used, 
although the Sabbath began at sunset (Mk. xv. 42), because the whole 
period of darkness was regarded as anticipatory of the dawn. Hence 
the Rabbis sometimes called the evening of Friday ‘the daybreak.’ 
When St John (xix. 31) calls the coming Sabbath ‘‘a high day,” the 
expression seems clearly to imply that it was both the Sabbath and 
the day of the Passover. 


55. Kataxodov0yocacar. Literally, ‘ following closely.” 


yuvatkes. The two other Synoptists mention specially Mary of 
Magdala and Mary the mother of James and Joses. 


atrwes. Needlessly precise for ai as often in later Greek. 


56. tirootpébaoa. As the sunset was now rapidly approaching, 
they must have hurried home to complete their preparations before 
the Sabbath began. 


dpwpara Kal pypa. The spices are dry, the ‘perfumes’ liquid. 
They wished to complete the imperfect embalming of the body 
which Joseph and Nicodemus had: hastily begun. Comp. 2 Chr. 
xvi. 14. They had to purchase the spices (Mk. “xvi. 1). St Matthew 
alone relates the circumstances under which the Jews obtained leave 
to place a watch over the sepulchre, and to seal the stone, xxvii. 
62—66. 


yovxacay. This clause is closely connected with the next chapter. 
‘“‘And during the Sabbath day they rested...but on the first day of 
the week, &c.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1. PBaSdo~s NABCD. It is not an adverb, but the Alexandrine 
form of Baféos the gen. of Badus. 
[kal ries ody avtais.] Omitted in NBL, Copt, Aeth. Vulg, It. &. 
12. Omitted in D. 
13. é&jkovra. ® reads éxardy Kal éfjxovra. See note. 
17. Kal éord0yoav oxvdpwrol, SB. 


42. [kal amo pedtcoiov Knyplov.] Omitted by NABDL, and as 
quoted by many Fathers. 


51. Kal avedépero cis tov ovpavéy. NBC. It is omitted in D. 
52. mpookuyycavtes autév. NABC. Omitted in D. 


Cu. XXIV. 1. dpOpov Babews. Literally, ‘at deep dawn,’ i.e. at 
the earliest morning twilight, ‘while it was yet dark’ (John xx. 1), 
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though the sun began to rise before they reached the tomb (Mk. 
xvi, 2). St John mentions only Mary of Magdala (xx. 1); St Mat- 
thew adds Mary, mother of James (xxviil. 1); St Mark adds Salome 
(xvi. 1); and St Luke Joanna, vs. 10, They may have gone singly or 
in small groups, the Marys being separate from the others. ‘There is 
no discrepancy in the different narratives, although, as we might 
have expected, they are fragmentary and seem to reflect the varied 
and tumultuous emotions of those who were the first to see the Lord. 
The Easter music, as Lange says, is not ‘a monotonous chorale’ but 
an impassioned fugue. Godet suggests that the narrative of each 
Evangelist is in accordance with the object and design of each Gospel. 
St Luke, desiring to describe the growth of Christianity, prepares for 
his future history of the founding of the Church. St Matthew crowns 
his demonstration of the Messianic glory of Jesus. St Mark displays 
His active power. St John illustrates the triumph of faith over 
incredulity. 


2—12. VISION oF ANGELS TO THE WoMEN. PETER VISITS THE 
TomB. 


2. tov AlGoy drokexvAtopévoy. On their way they had considered 
how they should get over this difficulty, since the stone was ‘‘ very 
great’? (Mk. xvi. 3). From St Mark’s expression, ‘‘ looking up,’’ we 
infer that the tomb was slightly elevated; and from St John’s 
‘‘lifted”’ (7puévov) that the first aperture of the tomb was horizontal. 
St Matthew also tells us of the Angel and the Harthquake (xxviii. 
2—4+). 


amé. In Hellenistic Greek there is a tendency to repeat separately 
the preposition of a compound verb. The dwd is general. St Mark 
(xvi. 3) says, more descriptively, éx THs AUpas Tod wvnmelov. 


3. ovx evpov TO copa. Even advanced sceptics admit this cir- 
cumstance as indisputable, nor has one of them been able to invent 
the most remotely plausible explanation of the fact by natural 
causes. For the white-robed angel or angels in the tomb, see Mark 
xvi. 5; John xx. 11,12. On the mention, omission, and numbers of 
these angels Van Oosterzee quotes a very striking remark from Les- 
sing. ‘‘Cold discrepancy-mongers, do ye not then see that the 
Evangelists do not count the angels?...There were not only two 
angels, there were millions of them. They appeared not always one 
and the same, not always the same two; sometimes this one ap- 
peared, sometimes that; sometimes on this place, sometimes on that; 
sometimes alone, sometimes in company; sometimes they said this, 
sometimes they said that.” 


Tov kuptov Inco. These words are omittedin D. The combination 
‘Lord Jesus’ would however naturally begin at this point, as it is 
common in the Acts and Epistles, where ‘Lord Jesus Christ’ occurs 
about 40 times, though not found in the Gospels. 


4. €v To atropeio0ar adtas. ‘While they were utterly at a loss,’ 
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dorparrovcy. Literally, ‘flashing as with lightning,’ which re- 
calls the expression of Matt. xxvii. 3; comp, ix, 29, xvii. 24, 


5. tov foavra. Comp. Acts i. 11. The expression ‘the living’ 
is probably used on the lips of the angels with something of its true 
mystic depth. John i, 4, v. 26, xi. 25, xx. 31. 


6. éruadv &v tq Tadtdale. St Luke, evidently with intention, here 
introduces a remarkable variation from the traditional words (Matt. 
Raval, ¢; Mk. xvi. 7). 

9. vmortpépacar. Comp. Matt. xxviii. 8. From John xx. 2 we infer 
that Mary of Magdala had, in the first instance, run from the sepul- 
chre to tell Peter and John of the removal of the stone, and had 
therefore not seen the first vision of angels. The apparent contra- 
diction in Mk. xvi. 8 obviously means that they ‘said not one word 
on the subject to any one’ except the Apostles to whom they were 
expressly told to announce it (Matt. xxviii. 7). 


10. Kat at Aoural. ‘And the rest.’ See vill. 2, 3. 
11. évaémiov adroav. The frequency of the Hellenistic preposition 
évwrov is due to the Hebrew sd. It occurs 36 times in this Gospel 


and the Acts, but neither in St Matthew nor St Mark; and St John 
only uses it once (xx. 30). 


Aypos. ‘Dotage’ (Rhemish version). The strong word used im- 
plies mere nonsensical talk. Soph. Trach. 435, Anpety avdpds ovxi 
owppovos. 


qwicrovy. The imperfect shews persistent incredulity. 


12. 6 8: Ilérpos. For the fuller details see John xx. 2—9. The 
‘but’ implies his readiness to believe. The presence of John, though 
omitted here, is implied in vs. 24. The verse is probably genuine, 
though omitted in D. 


éGovua. A very general term, and perhaps including the linen 
bands in which the Body had been swathed in spices. Comp. John xx. 
6, 7: 

y.ova. Important as incidentally refuting the story disseminated 
by the Jews (Matt. xxviii. 11—15). Such a stealing of the body 
was on every ground impossible under the conditions, and had it 
been possible could only have been a hurried and perilous work. Yet 
this absurd Jewish fiction was repeated and amplified twelve centuries 
later in the blasphemous Toldoth Jeshu. 


amyd0ey apos atrov Oavpdfov. ‘Departed to his own house, 
wondering.” So HKuthym. mpos rv éavrot diaywynv. Comp. John 
xx. 10, amr7\Oov mpds éavrovs. The surprise, the alarm, the per- 
plexed incredulity of the Disciples, admitted by all the Evangelists 
alike, add force to those evidences which so absolutely convinced 
them of the miracle which they had never contemplated. The 
stunning blow of the Crucifixion had made them forget the prophecies 
of Jesus, which even at the time they had been unable to receive 
with any comprehension or conviction. (See ix. 43—45; John i. 
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18—22, vi. 61—64, x. 17, 18, xiii. 31; Matt. xii. 38—42, xvi. 13—27, 
xvii. 1—9; Mk, x. 32—34, &c.) 


13—35. Tue Discipues at Emmavs. 


13. Sto e& aitay. See Mark xvi. 12,13. It is expressly implied 
in vs. 33 that they were not Apostles. One was Cleopas (an abbrevia- 
tion of Cleopatros), of whom we know nothing, for the name is not 
the same as Clopas (=Alphaeus or Chalpai, John xix. 25), though 
they may have been the same person (see on vi. 15), The other is 
unknown, and unconjecturable. There is no shadow of probability 
that it was St Luke himself (Theophylact). 


améxovrav oradlovs eEjxovra. The “about” of the A. V. has 
nothing to sanction it in the text. The distance (64 miles) shews 
that Emmaus could not have been the Emmaus of 1 Mace. iii. 40, 
ix. 50, &c. (Amwas or Nicopolis), which is 176 furlongs from Jeru- 
salem (Jos. B. J. 11. 20, § 4), or the Galilaean Emmaus or ‘“ Hot 
Springs” (Jos. B. J, 1v. 1, § 38, vir. 6, § 6). It may be the Em- 
maus of Jos. B. J. vu. 6, § 6 (Kulonieh), which according to one 
reading was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. Had the Emmaus been 
160 furlongs distant (as in the reading of NIKN, &c.) they could not 
have returned the same evening to Jerusalem. In the Talmud (Succah, 
Iv. 5) we are told that Maiiza (with the article Hamaiiza) was the 
place where the palms were gathered for the feast of 'Tabernacles; 
and elsewhere that Maiiza was Kulonieh. 


15. ards Iyncois éyyioas. <A beautiful illustration of the promise 
in Matt. xviii. 20. 

16. Tov pr émiyvavar. ‘That they should not recognise Him.’ 
There are two other instances of the same remarkable fact. Mary . 
of Magdala did not recognise Him (John xx. 14), nor the disciples 
on the Lake (John xxi. 4). The same thing is evidently implied in 
vs. 837 and in Matt. xxviii. 17; and it exactly accords with the clear 
indications that the Resurrection Body of our Lord was a Glorified 
Body of which the conditions transcended those of ordinary mortality. 
Comp. ME. xvi. 12. 


17. av7iBdddere. Literally, ‘cast to and fro.” Compare ** dis- 
cussed a doubt, and tossed it to and fro.”’ ‘Tennyson. 


okv0pwmol. Matt. vi. 16. The true reading seems to be ‘ and they 
stood still’ (éora@noav, NAB, and some ancient versions; éorycav, L), 
‘looking sad.’ They stopped short, displeased at the unwelcome, 
and possibly perilous, intrusion of a stranger into their conversation. 


18. Kyedtras. See on vs.13. The mention of so obscure a name 
proves that the story is not an invention, Pit non sua sed aliorum 
causa memorantur. Bengel. 


ov povos tmapoets ‘Iepoveadrp; ‘Dost thou live alone as a 
stranger in Jerusalem?’ art thou some lonely sojourner in Jerusalem, 
come from a distance? Vulg. tu solus peregrinus es? Art thou alone 
a stranger? This rendering is also possible. See Winer, p. 652. For 
the verb see Eph. ii. 19, and for rapocxia 1 Peter i. 17. 
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19. ds éyévero. Not ‘‘ which was,” A. V. but ‘who proved Him- 
self. 


Suvatos év éoyw Kal Adyw. See Acts 11. 22. 


21. yAmiLopev. ‘Our hope was.’ This would imply that now their 
hope was dimmed, if not quenched. This perhaps led to the reading 
‘we trust’ (éArigouev) in N and some inferior mss., which Alford 
calls a ‘‘ correction for decorum.” 


Avtpovc8ar, The form of the expected redemption is explained 
in Acts i. 6. 


aAAd ye. These words properly mean ‘“‘ yet at least,” and in 
classical writers are separated by some other word. They do not 
occur again in the N. T. 


ovv Tacw TovTos. ‘ Along with (i.e. beside) all these things.’ The 
use of ody is more general than usual. See Winer, p. 410. 


tplrnv TavTyy repay dye. The words might be literally rendered 
‘He is leading this third day.’ The unexpressed nominative is not 
0 Xpoves OY 6 HALos, but "Incods. The expression seems to imply, ‘if 
there had been any hope it would have been confirmed before now.’ 


22. opOpwal. ‘4t the dawn.’ The idiom by which a circumstance 
of time or place is expressed by an adjective is quite classical; comp. 
oKoTatos nAGev, Satra TévovTo Geedtvol, Aeneas se matutinus agebat, &c. 
So in English poets we find ‘the nightly hunter,” ‘evening sheep,” 
&c. See my Brief Greek Syntax, p. 82. The Attic form of the word 
is 6p@ptos. 


23. ot Néyouow. ‘Which say’ (not ‘said’ as in A.V.). This 
mention of a sort of double hearsay (‘women saying—of angels who 
say’) shews the extreme hesitation which appears throughout the 
narrative. 


24. avrov Sé otk elSov. This phrase most naturally and tenderly 
expresses their incredulity and sorrow. It also shews how impossible 
is the sceptical theory that the Disciples were misied by halluci- 
nations. ‘‘ Les hallucinés,’’ says Bersier, ‘‘parlent en hallucinés ;” 
but against any blind enthusiasm we see that the Apostles and 
Disciples were most suspiciously on their guard. 


25. @ avdynro., The expression “fools” in the A. V. is much toc 
strong. It is not dppoves (see xi. 40), but dvonro, ‘foolish,’ ‘unin- 
telligent.’ (Gal. iii. 1.) 


26. ovxl...25e. rabety Tov Xpiordv; ‘ Behoved it not the Messiah to 
suffer?’ It was a divine necessity, Matt. xxvi. 54; John xii. 24, 32, x1. 
4952; Acts xvii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. Thus St Luke mainly dwells 
on the Resurrection as a spiritual necessity ; St Mark as a great fact; 
St Matthew as a glorious and majestic manifestation; and St John 
in its effects on the minds of the members of the Church. (Westcott.) 
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27. amd Mwicéws. The promise to Eve (Gen. iii, 15); the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 18); the Paschal Lamb (Ex. xii.) ; the Scape- 
goat (Lev. xvi. 1—34) ; the brazen serpent (Numb. xxi. 9); the greater 
Prophet (Deut. xviii. 15); the star and sceptre (Numb. xxiv. 17); the 
smitten rock (Numb, xx. 11; 1 Cor. x. 4), &c. 


TdvTay Tov tpopytov. Immanuel, Is, vii. 14. ‘Unto usa Child 
is born, &,”’ Is. ix. 6, 7. The Good Shepherd, Is. xl. 10,11. The 
Meek Sufferer, Is. 1. 6. He who bore our griefs, Is. liii. 4, 5. The 
Branch, Jer. xxili. 5, xxxiii. 14,15. The Heir of David, Ezek. xxxiv. 
23. The Ruler from Bethlehem, Mic. v. 2. The Branch, Zech. vi. 12. 
The lowly King, Zech. ix. 9. The pierced Victim, Zech. xii. 10. The 
smitten Shepherd, Zech. xiii. 7. The Messenger of the Covenant, 
Mal. ii. 1. The Sun of Righteousness, Mal. iv. 2; and many other 
passages. Dr Davison, in his admirable and standard book on Pro- 
phecy, pp. 266—287, shews that there is not one of the Prophets with- 
out some distinct reference to Christ except Nahum, Jonah (who was 
himself a type and Prophetic Sign), and Habakkuk, who however uses 
the memorable words quoted in Rom. i. 17. We cannot suppose that 
our Lord went through each prophet separately, but only that He 
pointed out ‘‘the tenor of the Old Testament in its ethical and 
symbolical character.” 

Sueppyvevoey, Vulg. interpretabatur (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 28). 

év macats tats ypadais. Fragmentarily (ro\vuepds) and mul- 
tifariously (zoAurpérws), Heb. i, 1, e.g. in the Psalms passim, and in 
the types of Joshua, &c. 

Ta Tepi EavTov. Comp. xxi. 37, Td mepl éuod. Here we may under- 
stand yeypayupéva from ypadais. 


28. mpooretoujoato. It is of course implied that He would have 
gone further, but for the strong pressure of their entreaty. Comp. 
Mk. vi. 48. We learn from these passages how needful it is to win 
Christ’s Presence by praying for it. : 


29. qmapeBidicavro. Acts xvi. 15. 


petvov pe0” yoy. It is this beautiful verse which has furnished 
the idea of Lyte’s dying hymn, ‘Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide.’ 

Tov petvar. Comp. Heb. xiii. 2, ‘‘ thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” 


30. rdovdptov. ‘The loaf. Comp. xxii. 19. Our Lord seems, by 
a kind of natural authority, to have assumed the position of host; 
which shews that they were at an inn. By one of the melancholy 
perversions of Scripture in the interests of mistaken dogma and 
practice, this passage is applied to defend the Romish custom of 
‘communion in one kind.” 

31. ddhavros éyévero. See on vs. 16. adavros is a poetic word for 
the Attic prose word ddavys. It does not occur in the LXX., Apo- 
crypha, or elsewhere in the N. T. | 
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32. ovxl H Kapdla pov Katopévy av; The expanded -imperfect. 
Comp. xxi. 24 éora: waroupéyy, xxill, 51 av mpocdexduevos, Acts vii. 28 
qv vmootpépuy, Mk. xiii. 25 écovrar wimrovres, &C. The metaphor is 
common, “ The heart may burn without a sigh.”” Byron. 


os éAdAea ypiv. ‘Never man spake like this man,” John vii. 
46. 


33. tréotrpapay. ‘They fear no longer the night journey from 
which they had dissuaded their unknown companion.” Bengel. 


34. Xlwev.. The same appearance, to Simon alone, is mentioned 
in 1 Cor. xv. 5, but there is not even a tradition as to the details, 
(The passage in 1 Cor. xv. 4—8 is the earliest written allusion to the 
facts of the Resurrection.) 


35. ényovvro. ‘They narrated.’ The word occurs four times in 
the Acts and in Johni. 18. 


év ty] KAdoer Tov dprov. ‘In the breaking of the bread.’ The 
articles are important as giving to the act a sacramental character. 
It has been objected that Cleopas and his companion, not being 
Apostles, had not been present at the institution of the Lord’s Supper; 
but this was by no means the only occasion on which Christ had 
solemnly broken bread and blessed it (see ix. 16). St Mark adds that 
some of the disciples received even this narrative with distrust (xvi. 
13), which once more proves that, so far from being heated enthusiasts 
ready to accept any hallucination, they shewed on the contrary a most 
eo reluctance in accepting even the most circumstantial evi- 

ence. 

The young reader should refer to the beautiful passage of Cowper 
on this scene in Conversation, beginning — 


‘It happen’d on a solemn eventide,” &c. 


386—49. APPEARANCE OF JESUS TO THE APOSTLES. 


36. torn ev peow aitay. The words imply a sudden appearance. 
The Eleven, with the exception of Thomas the Twin, were sitting at 
supper with the doors closed through their fear of the Jews (John xx. 
19). This is one of the most remarkable appearances of the Risen 
Christ. His intercourse with them on this occasion consisted 
of a greeting (36); a reproach and consolation (38; Mk. xvi. 14); a 
demonstration of the reality of His person (839—43; John xx. 20); an 
opening of their understandings (44—46); an appointment of the 
Apostles to the ministries of remission and witness (47, 48; John xix. 
21, 23); a promise of the Spirit, for the fulfilment of which they were 
to wait in Jerusalem (49). At the close of this great scene He once 
more pronounced the benediction of Peace, and breathed on them 
with the words ‘Receive the Holy Spirit’ (John xx. 22). The fulness 
with which St Luke has narrated this appearance led him to omit 
some of the other appearances. See on vs. 49. 


37. mrondevres. Literally, ‘being scared.’ 
Tvevpa Cewpety. ‘That they were gazing on a spirit.’ See vs. 16. 
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38. Staroyropol. ‘Reasonings.’ 


39. wWrradyoaré pe. ‘ Which we have looked upon and our hands 
have handled (épndagdnoav) of the Word of Life,” 1 John i. 1; comp. 
John xx, 20, 27. For other uses of the word see Acts xvii. 27; Heb. 
xii, 18. 

cdapka kal doréa. ‘I am not a bodiless spirit’’ are words attributed 
to Him in Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 3). Clemens of Alexandria has pre- 
served a curious, but utterly baseless, legend, that St John, touching 
the body, found that his hands passed through it. From the omission 
of ‘‘blood’’ with ‘‘flesh and bones”’ very precarious inferences have 
been drawn. 


40. Kal tots mddas. Which must therefore have been pierced, and 
not merely tied to the Cross. 


41. admirTovvrev...dmd THs xapas. One of the psychological douches 
of which St Luke is fond, and profoundly true to nature (comp. Liv. 
xxxiIx. 49, Vix sibimet ipsi prae necopinato gaudio credentes), 


tuBpoomoyv. ‘Anything to eat;’ see on ili. 11, viii. 55. 


42. ty@vos dmrov. A meal of fish at Jerusalem might surprise us, 
if we did not learn from the Talmud that it was regularly supplied 
from the inexhaustible stores of the Lake of Gennesareth (Life of 
Christ, 1. 142). 


43. %bayev. This was one of the ‘infallible proofs’ appealed to in 
Acts i. 3; comp. John xxi. 12, 13; ‘‘who did eat and drink with Him 
after He rose from the dead,” Acts x. 41. The importance of this 
proof in the eyes of the Apostles may also be inferred from Tobit xii. 
19, where the Angel says ‘‘ All those days I did but make myself visible 
to you, and did neither eat nor drink but ye beheld a vision.” Jerome 
(adv. Pelag. 11.) mentions a strange addition in some mss., viz. that 
the disciples said that ‘the wickedness and incredulity of the age isa 
substance which does not permit the true virtue of God to be appre- 
hended through impure spirits; therefore even now reveal Thy 
justice.’ A few mss. and versions here add, ‘and gave them the 
remains, ’ 


44. ovrot ot Adyou, i.e. this is the meaning of the words, 
ots CAdAyoa. xXvill. 31; Matt. xvi. 21. 


éru av ody tpty. Important as shewing that the forty days between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension were not intended to be a con- 
tinuous sojourn with the disciples, or an integral portion of the Lord’s 
human life. 


Ta yeypaynéva, See on vss. 26, 27. 


vonw...mpoprtats...yadpots. This corresponds with the (possibly 
later) Jewish division of the Old Testament into the Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Kethubhim (Hagiographa). 


45. Suynvofev. Spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned, 
1 Cor. ii. 1O—13. On this most important truth see-Matt. xi. 27, xiii. 
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11, xvi. 17; John xvi. 18; Acts xvi. 14, ‘Open Thou mine eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law,” Ps. cxix. 18. 


TOU auvievar Tas ypadas. Hence the power with which they—till 
this time so dull and slow of heart—henceforth explained them, Acts 
ihe 20, 11: 16, 25, &d, 

46. oUtws yéypamratK.t.A. ‘Thus itis written that the Christ should 
suffer. SBCDL. 

47, aderiv. See oni. 77; 1 John ii. 12. 

eis wavrTa ta vn. See ii. 32; Gen. xii. 3; Ps. xxii. 27; Is. xlix. 6. 

dé ‘IepoveaAryp. Is. ii. 3; Mic. iv. 2. 

48, pdptupes. John xv. 27. How prominent in the minds of the 
Apostles was this ministry of witness may be seen from Acts i, 8, 
ii. 32, iii. 15, iv. 38, v. 30-32, &e. 

49. tiv érayyedlay. Both in the Prophecies of the Old Testament 
(Is. xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Joel 11. 28) and by His own mouth 
aun xiv. 16, 17, 20, xv. 26; xvi. 7). Comp: Acts 1. 4; 5, 8) .dh.as 
difficult not to see in this expression a distinct allusion to the dis- 
courses which are recorded by St John.alone. 


fos ov évdtonobe. ‘Until ye put on the garment of.’ For the 
metaphor see Rom, xii. 14; Eph. iv. 24, &c. We are unclothed till 
we receive heavenly gifts. ‘* They had been washed (John xv. 3), now 
the clothing is promised.” Bengel. 

There are ten recorded appearances of the Risen Christ (including 
that at the Ascension), of which St Luke only narrates three (the 4th, 
5th, and 10th), though he alludes to others (e.g. the 3rd). They are 


1. To Mary of Magdala. John xx. 11—17 (‘Noli me tangere’); 
Mk. xvi. 9. 

2. To other women, who adore Him. Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. 

pe bork eter. ioke xxiv. 34:;, & Cor. xy. 5. 

4. To the Disciples on the way to Emmaus. Luke xxiv. 13—35; 
Mik: xvi, 12, 13. 

5. To ten Apostles and others. Luke xxiv. 36—49; John xx. 19— 
25. Wk. xvi. 14. 

6. To the Eleven Apostles. The incredulity of Thomas removed. 
John xx. 26—29. | 

7. To seven Apostles at the Lake of Galilee. John xxi. 1—24. 

8. To five hundred on a hill of Galilee. Matt. xxviii. 16—20; Mk, 
yi. L518." 1 Cor. xv: 6. 

9. To James, the Lord’s brother. 1 Cor. xv. 7. 

10. Before the Ascension. Luke xxiv. 50, 51; Acts 1. 6—9. 


Since more Appearances of the Risen Christ than those here 
narrated were well known to St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5—7), it may be 
regarded as certain that they were known also to St Luke. If he here 
omits them it must be borne in mind (i) that neither he nor any of 
the Evangelists profess to furnish a complete narrative; (ii) that 
St Luke especially shews a certain ‘economy’ (as has been already 
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pointed out) in only narrating typical incidents; (iii) that he is here 
hastening to the close of his Gospel ; and (iv) that he has other par- 
ticulars to add in the Acts of the Apostles. 


50—53. Tue ASCENSION. 


50. é§jyayev. Not of course at the conclusion of the last scene, 
but at the end of the forty days, Acts i. 3. 


ws mpds. ‘As far as towards Bethany’ (mpés, NBCD, &c.), ie. 
‘‘over against,’ R. V. The traditional scene of the Ascension is the 
central summit of the Mount of Olives (Jebel et-Tur); but it is far 
more probable that it took place in one of the secluded uplands which 
lie about the village. See a beautiful passage in Dean Stanley’s Sinai 
and Palestine, ch. 111. 


51. Stéoryn. ‘He parted.’ Vulg. recessit. Not ‘was parted” (A.V.). 
The verb occurs (in the N.T.) only in xxii. 59; Acts xxvii. 28. ‘“‘A 
cloud received Him out of their sight,” Actsi. 9. This passage how- 
ever conveys a clearer impression. He stood apart from them (aorist) 
and was gradually borne into heaven. The latter words are not found 
in ND. 


eis Tov otpavdy. See Eph. iv.8. The withdrawal of His Bodily 
Presence preceded His Spiritual Omnipresence. The omission of the 
Ascension by St Matthew and St John would be more remarkable if it 
was not assumed by them both (John iii. 13, vi. 62, xx. 17; Matt. 
xxiv. 30). 


52. eis‘Iepoveadrp. For fuller details see Acts i. 3—12. 


wera Xapas weydAns. As Jesus had promised (John xvi. 20, 22). It 
is remarkable that they shewed great joy now that they were losing for 
ever the earthly presence of the Lord. It shews their faith in the 
promise that His spiritual presence should be even nearer and more 
precious (John xiv. 28, xvi. 7). 


53. Suamavros év tw iepo. This expression is one of the links 
between the Gospel and the Acts (see Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, &c.). 


aivotyres Kal evAoyotvres. Acts 11. 46, v.42. ‘Praise is the fruit 
of joy.’ A characteristic close in accordance with the usual spirit of 
St Luke. See Introd. p. xxxii, and 11. 20, v, 25, vii. 16, xiii. 13, xvii. 
15, xvii. 43, xxiii. 47. 


PApryv.] Probably a liturgical addition, as it is omitted in NCDL, 
&C. ithe Ascension,” says Godet, “realises in the person of the 
Risen Son of Man the design of God towards Humanity.” That 
divinely foreordained purpose (mpo0ec.s) was to make of sanctified 
believers a Family of God’s children like His only Son. Rom. viii. 28, 
29; Eph. ii. 6; Heb. ii.10. The work of Christ is continued by the 
Church, enlightened by the Spirit of God at Pentecost, and awaiting 
its perfection at the Second Advent. ‘‘Since then salvation involves 
these three things—Grace, Holiness, Glory, each Gospel, especially 
that of St Luke, requires, as its second volume, the Acts; as its third, 
the Revelation of St John.” 


EXCURSUS I. 


On THE MEANING OF €v Tots Tod warpds mov IN Lr, 11. 49 (THE FIRST 
RECORDED WorDSs OF JESUS). 


In my Life of Christ (1. 78) I deliberately adopted the rendering of 
the English Version, but my view of the meaning has since been 
changed by a monograph kindly sent me by the Rev. Dr Field of 
Norwich, from which I here borrow some illustrations. 

It might seem that the words lose something of their force and 
beauty by the adoption of the rendering ‘‘in my Father’s house ;”’ but 
we must remember (1) that they are the words of a young and guileless 
Boy who was ‘‘subject unto His parents;”’ (2) that they must be 
interpreted with reference to their context. Joseph and His mother 
might have known that He would be “about His Father’s business” 
without knowing where He was. The answer had reference to His 
mother’s gentle reproach about their agonising search for Him. His 
answer is ‘‘Why this search? might you not have conjectured that I 
was in my Father’s House?” The other meaning would therefore 
be less appropriate. It is also less supported. We have no ezact 
instance of éy Tots Tivos elvac meaning ‘‘to be about a person’s 
business,” though we have something like it, e.g. 1 Tim. iv. 15 & 
TovTas icf, and the Latin ‘“‘totus in illis.” This idiom seems 
however to imply an absolute absorption which is not here in- 
tended. If the word 6d\os had been added the sense and the idiom 
would indeed have been clear, and there would have been a distant 
analogy to the phrase employed in the story that when the young 
Alexander talked with the Persian Ambassadors he did not ask 
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about the Golden Vine, the king’s dress, &c. but ‘“‘ was entirely occu- 
pied with the most important matters of the government”’ (ddos év 
TOS KUPLWTATOLS HY THS Hyewovlas) so that the strangers were amazed 
(€xrremA7nxX0a), Plut. 11. 342. But had our Lord meant to say ‘Know 
ye not that I must be absorbed in my Father’s work?’ He would have 
expressed His meaning less ambiguously, and if He spoke in Aramaic 
those who recorded the sentence in Greek would hardly have left the 
meaning doubtful.—On the other hand “in my Father’s House” is 
the ordinary and natural meaning of the words.—Olkyjuact or dwuace 
might be understood, but in fact the article alone—rvda, ‘ the things or 
belongings of ’—was colloquially used in this sense; e. g. ad Ta AvKcwvos 
(Theocr. 11. 76), ‘where Lycon’s house is;’ eis Ta Tov adedgod, ‘into 
my brother’s’ (Lysias c. Eratosth. p. 195), év rots Tod Secmérov éavrod 
elvat avtov avayxn (Chrysost. Hom. tit. in Gen.), ‘wherever he may 
chance to go he must be in his Master’s house.’ Esther vii. 9, év rots 
“Apav, ‘in Haman’s house’ (LXX.); Job xviii. 20, év rots avrod ¢noov- 
rat €repot, ‘others shall live in his house.’ See too Gen. xli. 51, LXX. 
In this interpretation the Vulgate, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Peshito 
Syriac concur, as do Origen, Theophylact, Euthymius, Epiphanius, 
and Theodoret. 

But it may be asked ‘may we not admit both meanings, one as 
primary and one as secondary?’ This is the view adopted by Alford 
and others; but I agree with Dr Field in the remark that ‘‘it is certain 
that only one of the meanings was in the mind of the artless Child 
from whose lips they fell, and that that meaning” {so far as the mere 
significance of the words was concerned) ‘‘was rightly apprehended 
by those who heard them.” 


EXCURSUS IL. 


Tar DovusLE GENEALOGIES OF CHRIST AS THE Son oF DaviD, 


The general facts are these : 


(i) The genealogy of our Lord in St Matthew descends from 
Abraham to Jesus, in accordance with his object in writing mainly for 
the Jews. 

The genealogy in St Luke ascends from Jesus to Adam, and to God, 
in accordance with his object in writing for the world in general. He 
spans the generations of mankind from the first Adam to the Second 
Adam, who was the Lord from heaven (1 Cor. xv. 20, 45, 47). 

(ii) The generations are introduced in St Matthew by the word 
‘‘begat;”’? in St Luke by the genitive with the ellipse of “son.” Thus 
in St Matthew we have 

Abraham begat Isaac, 
And Isaac begat Jacob, &c.; 
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but in St Luke 


Being the son (as was reputed) of Joseph, 
(The son) of Eli 
of Matthat, &c. 


(iii) St Matthew says that St Luke (merely reversing the 
David begat Solomon order) traces the line through 

| ; 

cha ae 

Abijah ae 

ae Mattathah 
Jehoshaphat M as 
| Meleah 


Jehoram [Ahaziah, Joash, 
| Amaziah omitted ] 


Uzziah Eliakim 
| 
J otham Jonan 
A hae Joseph 
! , 

Hezekiah Judas 
Manasseh oa 
Amos ah 

Josiah Matthat 
| . 
Jeconiah and his Jorim 
brethren : EI; | 
| liezer 
Shealtiel 
| Jesus 
Zerubbabel as 
| 
i Elmadam 
ae 
| eh 
Melchi 
Neriah 


| 
Shealtiel (in 1 Chr. iii. 19 we 
find Pedaiah, who was 
Zerubbabel perhaps the actual fa- 
ther; Shealtiel may 
have adopted his ne- 
phew}). 


Thus St Luke gives 21 names between David and Zerubbabel where 
St Matthew only gives 15, and all the names except that of Shealtiel 
(Salathiel) are different, 


1 Some authorities maintain that Zerubbabel was the grandson of Shealtiel, and 
that we have six sons of Shealtiel in 1 Chron. iii. 18. 
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(iv) St Matthew says that St Luke traces the line through 
Zerubbabel begat Abihud Zerubbabel—[Rhesa] 
Eliakim Johanan (Hananiah, 1 Chr. iii. 19). 
mm mame chara 
Zadok Joseph 
Achim Shinnel 
Elihud : Mattathiah 
Eliezer | Malath 
Matthan Mealy 
J at Auahlen, 
J ee | Nahum 
Amos 
Mattathtah 
| J a 
| J vais 
| Melchi 
Levi 
Matthat 
Eli 
J sua 


Thus it will be seen that St Luke gives 17 generations between 
Zerubbabel and Joseph, where St Matthew only gives 9, and all the 
names are different. 

The two main difficulties then which we have to meet are 

A. The difference in the number of the generations ; 
B. The difficulties in the dissimilarity of the names. 

A. The difficulty as to the number of the generations is not serious, 
because (1) it is a matter of daily experience that the number of gene- 
rations in one line often increases far more rapidly than that in 
another; but also because (2) St Matthew has arranged his genealogies 
in an arbitrary numerical division of three tesseradecads!. Nothing 
was more common among the Jews than the adoption of this sym- 
metrical method, at which they arrived by the free omission of genera- 
tions, provided that the fact of the succession remained undoubted. 
Thus in 2 Chron, xxii. 9 ‘‘son” stands for ‘‘grandson,” and Ezra (in 
Kizra vil. 1—5) omits no less than seven steps in his own pedigree, 
and among them his own father,—which steps are preserved in 


1 Chron, vi, 3—15. St Luke’s genealogy is tacitly arranged in eleven 
sevens. | 


1 For the manner in which these tesseradecads are arranged the student must refer 
to commentaries on St Matthew. 
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B. The difficulty as to the dissimilarity of names will of ccurse 
only affect the two steps of the genealogies at which they begin to 
diverge, before they again coalesce in the names of Shealtiel and of 
Joseph. 

One of the commonest ways of meeting the difficulty has been to 
suppose that St Luke is giving the genealogy not of Joseph but of 
Mary—the genealogy of Christ by actual birth, not by legal claim. 

This solution (first suggested by Annius of Viterbo at the close of 
the 15th century), though still adopted by some learned men, must be 
rejected, (1) because there is no trace that the Jews recognised the 
genealogies of women as constituting a legal right for their sons; 
and (2) because it would do the strongest violence to the language of 
St Luke to make it mean ‘Being, as was reputed, the son of Joseph 
[but really the son of Mary, who was the daughter] of Lh, &c. 

We must therefore regard it as certain that both genealogies are 
genealogies of Joseph adduced to prove that inthe eye of the Jewish 
law Jesus was of the House of David. The question is not what we 
should have expected about the matter, but what is actually the 
case. 

1, First then, how can Joseph be called in St Matthew the son of 
Jacob, in St Luke the son of Eli? 

(a) An ancient explanation was that Matthan, a descendant of 
David in the line of Solomon (as given by St Matthew) was the 
husband of a woman named Estha, and became the father of Jacob; 
on his death his widow Estha married Melchi, a descendant of David 
in the line of Nathan (as given by St Luke), and had a son named Eli. 
Eli, it is said, died childless, and Jacob, his half-brother, in accord- 
ance with the law of levirate! marriages (Deut. xxv. 5, 6; Matt. xxi. 
fer took his widow to wife, and became the father of Joseph. 
Thus 


David David 
Solomon Nathan 
&eC. S&C. 


| | 
Matthan = Estha = Melchi 
| | 
Jacob Eli 


aeons tee 
(by levirate (by legal 
marriage with — succession). 
the widow of Eli). 

St Luke might naturally give the latter genealogy because it would 
be the one recognised by Romans, with whom the notion of legal as 
distinguished from natural sonship was peculiarly strong. ‘This solu- 
tion derives very great authority from the fact that it is preserved 
for us by Eusebius (H. ZH, 1. 7) from a letter of Julius Africanus, a 


1 So called from the Latin word Jevir, ‘a brother-in-law.’ 
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Christian writer who lived in Palestine in the third century, and who 
. professed to derive it from private memoranda preserved by ‘the 

Desposyni’ or kindred of the Lord. 

(8) But the difficulty about this view—not to mention the strange 
omission of Levi and Matthat, which may be possibly due to some trans- 
position-—is that St Matthew’s genealogy will then be partly legal (as 
in calling Shealtiel the son of Jeconiah) and partly natural (in calling 
Joseph the son of Jacob). But perhaps (since Jul. Africanus does not 
vouch for the exact details) there was so far a confusion that it was 
Jacob who was childless, and Eli who became by a levirate marriage 
the father of Joseph. If this be so, then St Matthew’s is throughout 
the legal, and St Luke’s throughout the natural genealogy. Even 
without the supposition of a levirate marriage, if Jacob were childless 
then Joseph, the son of his younger brother Eli, would become heir 
to his claims. The tradition mentioned may point in the direction 
of the true solution even if the details are inexact. 

(y) We may here add that though the Virgin’s genealogy is not 
given (ovK éyeveadoynOn  mapOévos, S. Chrys.), yet her Davidic descent 
is assumed by the sacred writers (Lk. i. 32; Acts ii. 30, xiii. 23; Rom. 
i. 3, &c.), and was in all probability involved in that of her husband, 
How this was we cannot say with certainty, but if we accept the tradi- 
tion which has just been mentioned it is not impossible that Mary 
may have been a daughter of Eli (as is stated in an obscure Jewish 
legend, Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) or of Jacob, and may have 
married her cousin Joseph jure agnationis. At any rate we have 
decisive and independent proof that the Davidic descent of our Lord 
was recognised by the Jews. They never attempted to avert the jea- 
lousy of the Romans about the royal descent of the Desposyni (Euseb. 
H, E. 1.7), and Rabbi Ulla (circ. 210) says that ‘‘Jesus was excep- 
tionally treated because of royal descent” (T. B. Sanhedr. 43 a, Am- 
sterdam ed., see Derenbourg, Palest. p. 349. But it is possible that 
the words mean ‘influential with the (Roman) government’). 

2. We have now to explain why St Matthew says that Shealtiel 
(Salathiel) was the son of Jeconiah, while St Luke says that he was 
the son of Neriah. 

The old suggestion that the Zerubbabel and Shealtiel of St Luke 
are different persons from those of St Matthew may be set aside at once. 
But the true answer seems to be that Jehoiachin (Jeconiah) was either 
actually childless, as was so emphatically prophesied by Jerem. xxii. 
2430, or that, at any rate, his children (if he ever had any, as seems 
possible from vs. 28; 1 Chr, iii. 17—19; and Jos. Antt. x. 11, § 2) died 
childless in Babylon. Itis true that the word rendered ‘childless’ 
(YY) may mean ‘forlorn’ or ‘naked;’ but the other is the more 


natural meaning of the word, and so it was understood by the Jews, 
who however supposed that, after a long captivity, he repented and 
the curse was removed. Setting aside this mere conjecture, it seems 
probable that Jeconiah was, or became, absolutely childless, and that 
therefore in the 37th year of his captivity he adopted a son to preserve 
his race from extinction. His choice however was limited. Daniel 
and others of the seed royal were eunuchs in the palace of the King 
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of Babylon (Dan. i. 3; 2 Kings xx. 16), and Ishmael and others were 
excluded by their murder of Gedaliah; to say nothing of the fact that | 
the royal line had been remorselessly mown down by Jehu and by 
Athaliah. He therefore adopted the seven sons of Neri, the twentieth 
from David in the line of Nathan. We seem to have an actual inti- 
mation of this in Zech. xii. 12, where ‘‘ the family of Nathan apart” 
is commemorated as well as ‘‘the family of David apart” because of 
the splendid Messianic prerogative which they thus obtained. And 
this is remarkably confirmed by Rabbi Shimeon Ben Jochai in the 
Zohar, where he speaks of Nathan, the son of David, as the father of 
Messiah the Comforter (because Menachem, ‘comforter,’ stands nu- 
merically for 138, which is the numerical value of the letters of 
Tsemach, ‘the Branch’). Hence too Hephzibah, the wife of Nathan, 
is called the mother of the Messiah. (See Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. on 
tpt) 

The failure of the Messianic promise in the direct natural line of 
Solomon is no difficulty in the way of this hypothesis, since while the 
promise to David was absolute (2 Sam. vii. 12) that to Solomon was 
conditional (1 Kings ix. 4, 5). 

If these very simple and probable hypotheses be accepted no diffi- 
culty remains; and this at least is certain—that no error can be 
demonstrated. A single adoption, and a single levirate marriage, 
account for the apparent discrepancies. St Matthew gives the legal 
descent through a line of Kings descended from Solomon—the jus 
successionis; St Luke the natural descent—the jus sanguinis. St 
Matthew’s is a royal, St Luke’s a natural pedigree. It is a confirma- 
tion of this view that in Joseph’s private and real genealogy we find 
the names Joseph and Nathan recurring (with slight modifications 
hike Matthat, &c.) no less than seven times, That there must be 
some solution of this kind is indeed self-evident, for if the desire had 
been to invent a genealogy no one would have neglected a genealogy 
deduced through a line of Kings. 

3. 1. We need only further notice that in vs. 27 the true transla- 
tion probably is ‘‘the son of the Rhesa Zerubbabel.” SRhesa is not a 
proper name, but a Chaldee title meaning ‘Prince.’ Thus the head 
of the Captivity is always known by Jewish writers as the Resh Ga- 
lootha. 

ii. In vs. 32 we have only three generations—Boaz, Obed, Jesse— 
between Salmon and David; a decisive proof that the common chro- 
nology is wrong in supposing that more than four hundred years 
elapsed between the conquest of Canaan and David. 

ui. In vs. 24 the Matthat is perhaps identical with the Matthan of 
Matt. i. 15; if so the line recorded by St Matthew may have failed at 
Kliezer, and Matthan, the lineal descendant of a younger branch, 
would then be his heir. 

iv. In vs. 36 the Cainan (who must be distinguished from the 
Cainan of vs. 37) is possibly introduced by mistake. The name, 
though found in this place of the genealogy in the LXX., is not 
found in any Hebrew ms. of the O.T., nor in the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
and Syriac versions (Gen. xi. 12; 1 Chr. i. 24). It is omitted in the 
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Codex Bezae (D), and there is some evidence that it was unknown to 
Irenaeus. 

v. The difference between the two genealogies thus given without 
a word of explanation furnishes a strong probability that neither 
Evangelist had seen the work of the other. 


The conclusions arrived at as probable may be thus summarized. 

David’s line through Solomon failed in Jeconiah, who therefore 
adopted Shealtiel, the descendant of David’s line through Nathan. 

(Shealtiel being also childless adopted Zerubbabel, son of his 
brother Pedaiah, 1 Chr. ii. 17—19.) 

Zerubbabel’s grandson, Abihud (Mait.), Judah (Lk.), or Hodaiah 
(1 Chr.)—for the three names are only modifications of one another 
—had two sons, Eliakim (Matt.) and Joseph (Lk.). 

Eliakim’s line failed in Eliezer; and thus Matthan or Matthat be- 
came his legal heir. 

This Matthan had two sons, Jacob the father of Mary, and Eli the 
father of Joseph; and Jacob having no son adopted Joseph his heir 
and nephew. 

It is true that these suggestions are not capable of rigid demonstra- 
tion, but (a) they are entirely in accordance with Jewish customs; 
(8) there are independent reasons which shew that they are probable; 
(y) no other hypotheses are adequate to account for the early exist- 
ence of a double genealogy in Christian circles, 


EXCURSUS IIL. 
On purtinc New (véov) WINE 1InTO FRESH (kawots) BoTTLEs. 


It is usually considered a sufficient explanation of this passage to 
say that the ‘bottles’ of the ancients were skins, and not bottles of 
glass; and that whereas fermenting wine would burst old, worn, and 
suncracked skins, it would only distend new skins, 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether such an explanation is tenable. 

a. Itis quite true that the ‘bottles’ of the East were skins, as the 
Greek word acxos implies!. They are still made in the East exactly as 
they used to be made thousands of years ago, by skinning an animal 
from the neck, cutting off the head and legs, and drawing off the skin 
without making a slit in the belly. The legs and neck are then 
tightly tied and sewn up, and the skin with the hair on it is steeped 
in tannin and pitched at the sutures (Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib., 
p. 92). 

B. Itis also quite true that ‘wine’ must here mean the juice of the 
grape which has not yet fermented, ‘must,’ as this explanation im- 


1 The root is sk, found also in skin. 
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plies. For ‘still wine ’—wine after fermentation—may be put in any 
bottles whether old or new. It has no tendency to burst the bottles 
that contain it. 

y. But unfermented wine which was intended to ferment certainly 
could not be kept in any kind of leather bottle whether old or new. 
The fermentation would split open the sutures of the leather, however 
new the bottle was. 

6. It seems, therefore, to be a very probable conclusion that our 
- Lord is not thinking at all of fermented, intoxicating wine, but of 
‘must ’—the liquid which the Greeks called det yAetxos—tuns of which 
are kept for years in France, and in the Hast; which (as is here 
stated) improves by age; which is a rich and refreshing, but non- 
intoxicating beverage; and which might be kept with perfect safety in 
new leather bottles. 

e. Why, then, would it be unsafe to put the must in old bottles? 

Because if the old bottles had contained ‘wine’ in the ordinary 
sense—i.e. the fermented juice of the grape—or other materials, 
‘‘minute portions of albuminoid matter would be left adhering to the 
skin, and receive yeast germs from the air, and keep them in readi- 
ness to set up fermentation in the new unfermented contents of the 
Ghai sc: As soon as the unfermented grape-juice was introduced, the 
yeast germs would begin to grow in the sugar and to develop carbonic 
dioxide, If the must contained one-fifth sugar it would develop 47 
times its volume of gas, and produce an enormous pressure which no 
bottle, new or old, could withstand.” 

Unless, therefore, some other explanation can be produced, it is at 
least possible—if not most probable—that our Lord, in speaking of 
‘wine,’ here means must. 

Thus much is at any rate certain:—the conditions of our Lord’s 
comparison are not fulfilled either by fermented wine, or by grape- 
juice intended for fermentation. Fermented wine could be kept as 
well in old bottles as in new; and grape-juice intended to ferment 
would burst far stronger receptacles than the newest leathern bottle. 
See Job xxx. 19. ‘‘The rending force of the pent-up gas would 
burst even the strongest iron-bound cask.” When fermentation is 
intended, it goes on in the wine-vat. 

Columella, an almost contemporary Latin writer, describing the 
then common process of preserving grape-juice in the form of unfer- 
eis must, lays the same stress on its being put into a new am- 
phora. 


EXCURSUS IV. 
On THE MEANING or EIIIOTSION 1n Lx. xz. 38. 


After the very learned and elaborate examination to which the word 
has been subjected by Bishop Lightfoot, On Revision 195—234, and 
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Dr M‘Clellan, New Testament 632—647, it will be sufficient here to 
touch on their conclusions. 

This word was so rare that even learned Greek Fathers like Origen 
considered that it had been invented by the Evangelists and were 
uncertain as to its meaning. It is even still a dispute whether it has 
a temporal or a qualitative meaning, i.e. whether it means 


i. bread for the day, in one of the subordinate senses of a. con- 
tinual or B. future :—or 


for our subsistence, whether a. physical, or B. spiritual:— 
or again (giving to émi the sense of ‘upon,’ i.e, ‘in addition to’) whe- 
ther it meant 


iii. beyond other substances, implying either a. ‘ swpersubstantial,’ 
i.e. preeminent, or B. consubstantial. 


The meanings suggested under ii. may be at once dismissed as the 
artificial ‘afterthoughts of theology.’ 

The decision depends partly on the etymology. It has been thought 
that the word may be derived from ém and iéva:, or from ém and ovcia. 

It seems however an insuperable objection to the latter etymology 
that the word is émrovovos not érovc.s; and with the etymology fall 
the meanings suggested under il., i.e. bread for our physical, or 
spiritual, subsistence. 

If then the word be derived from émt and iéva it comes either from 
6 émiav xpovos OY 7 érLodca juépa. In either case it would mean ‘bread 
for the coming day,’ i.e. for to-morrow, or for to-day; and Bishop 
Lightfoot brings some evidence to shew that this was the sense 
accepted by the Church till the more mystical sense was supported by 
Origen. He sums up his essay by the words ‘‘ Thus the familiar ren- 
dering ‘daily’ which has prevailed uninterruptedly in the Western 
Church from the beginning is a fairly adequate representation of the 
original; nor indeed does the English language furnish any one word 
which would answer the purpose so well” (p. 234). On the other hand 
Dr M°Clellan, as the result of another exhaustive criticism, decides on 
the meaning ‘‘proper to the future world,” and would render it ‘‘need- 
ful,’? an interpretation which he argues that ‘‘etymology, original 
tradition, sense and context unite in establishing” (p. 646). He 
would therefore take it in the sense of ‘‘Give us day by day our bread 
of Life Eternal.” 

May we not however suppose that our Lord mentally referred to 
Prov. xxx. 8, ‘‘Feed me with food convenient for me,” LXX. civtaéov 
dé or THX S€ovTa Kal Ta av’rdpxyn? If so the simpler and more obvious 
meaning is to be preferred. 

But I may observe in conclusion that practically the difference is 
nothing: for—in uttering the prayer—whichever sense the Christian 
may attach to the adjective he will certainly include the ae snes sense 
in using the word ‘‘bread” (John yi, 51). 
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PXCURSUS: V.° On xxi: 7: 


Was THE Last Supper AN ACTUAL PASSOVER ? 


- The question whether, before the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
our Lord and His Disciples ate the usual Jewish Passover—in other 
words, whether in the year of the Crucifixion the ordinary Jewish 
passoyver (Nisan 15) began on the evening of Thursday or on the evening 
of Friday—is a question which has been ably and voluminously de- 
bated, and respecting which eminent authorities have come to opposite 
conclusions. 

1. From the Synoptists alone we should no doubt infer that the 
ordinary Paschal Feast was eaten by our Lord and His Disciples, as 
by all the Jews, on the evening of Thursday (Matt. xxvi. 2, 17,18, 19; 
Mk. xiv. 14—16; Luke xxii. 7, 11—13, 15). 

2. On the other hand, St John uses language which seems quite as 
distinctly to imply that the Passover was not eaten till the next day 
(xiii. 1, ‘‘before the Feast of the Passover;’’ 29, ‘‘those things that 
we have need of against the feast;”’ xviii. 28, ‘‘they themselves went 
not into the judgment-hall lest they should be defiled; but that they 
might eat the passover”). He also calls the Sabbath (Saturday) a high 
day (a name given by the Jews to the first and last days of the octave 
of a feast) apparently because it was both a Sabbath and the first day 
of the Passover; and says (xix. 14) that Friday was “the preparation 
of the Passover.”” Here the word used is zapackevy (as in Luke xxiii. 
54). Now this word may no doubt merely mean ‘Friday,’ since every 
Friday was a preparation for the Sabbath; but it seems very difficult 
to believe that the expression means ‘ Passover Friday.’ (See the note 
on Luke xxiii. 54.) 

3. Now since the language of St John seems to be perfectly ex- 
plicit, and since it is impossible to explain away his expressions by 
any natural process—though no doubt they can be explained away by 
a certain amount of learned ingenuity—it seems more simple to accept 
his express statement, and to interpret thereby the less definite lan- 
guage of the Synoptists. 


We may set aside many current explanations of the difficulty, such 
as that— 


a. ‘Two different days may have been observed in consequence of 
different astronomical calculations about the day. 


or 8B. Some laxity as to the day may have been introduced by 
different explanations of ‘‘ between the two evenings.” 

ory. The Jews in their hatred put off their Passover till the next 
evening. 

or 6. St John, by ‘ eating the Passover,” may have meant no more 
than eating the Chagigah or festive meal. 
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or e. The supper described by St John is not the same as that 
described by the Synoptists. 


or ¢. The Last Supper was an ordinary Passover, only it was eaten 
by anticipation. 

Setting aside these and many other untenable views, it seems pro- 
bable that the Last Supper was not the ordinary Jewish Paschal meal, 
but was eaten the evening before the ordinary Jewish Passover; and 
that the language of the Synoptists is perfectly consistent and ex- 
plicable on the view that our Lord gave to His last Supper a Paschal 
character (‘‘to eat this Passover,” or ‘‘this as a Passover,’’ Lk. xxii. 15), 
and spoke of it to His disciples as their Passover. Hence had arisen 
in the Church the view that it actually was the Paschal meal—which 
St John silently corrects. The spread of this impression would be 
hastened by the fact that in any case Thursday was, in one sense, 
‘the first day of unleavened bread,’ since on that day all leaven was 
carefully searched for that it might be removed. 

When we adopt this conclusion—that the Last Supper was not the 
Paschal Feast itself, but intended to supersede and abrogate it—it is 
supported by a multitude of facts and allusions in the Synoptists 
themselves; e.g. 


i. The occupations of the Friday on which Jesus was crucified 
shew no sign whatever of its having been a very solemn festival. The 
Jews kept their chief festival days with a scrupulosity almost as great 
as that with which they kept their Sabbaths. Yet on this Friday 
working, buying, selling, holding trials, executing criminals, bearing 
burdens, &c. is going on as usual. Everything tends to shew that the 
day was a common Friday, and that the Passover only began at 
sunset. 


ii. The Sanhedrin had distinctly said that it would be both dan- 
gerous and impolitic to put Christ to death on the Feast day (Mk. xiv. 
2, and comp. Acts xil. 4). 


iii. Not aword is said in any of the Evangelists about the ee 
the most important and essential element of the Paschal meal; nor of 
the bitter herbs; nor of the account given by the Chief Person present 
of the Institution of the Passover, &c. 

Further than this, many arguments tend to shew that this Last 
Supper was not a Paschal meal; e.g. 


a. Early Christian tradition—apparently down to the time of 
Chrysostom—distinguished between the Last Supper and the Pass- 
over. Hence the Eastern Church always uses leavened bread at the 
Eucharist, as did the Western Church down to the 9th century. 


6. Jewish tradition—with no object in view—fixes the Death of 
Christ on the afternoon before the Passover (Erebh Pesach). 
The language of St Paul (1 Cor. v. 7, xi. 23) seems to imply 
that the Lord’s Supper was not the Passover, but a Feast destined to 
supersede it. 


5. If our Lord had eaten an actual Paschal meal the very evening 
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before His death, the Jews might fairly have argued that He was not 
Himself the Paschal Lamb; whereas 


e. There was a peculiar symbolic fitness in the fact that He—the 
True Lamb—was offered at the very time when the Lamb which was 
but a type was being sacrificed. 


For these and other reasons—more fully developed in the Life of 
Christ, pp. 471—483—I still hold that the Last Supper was not the 
actual Jewish Passover, but a quasi-Passover, a new and Christian 
Passover, 


EXCURSUS VI. 


On SEctTs OF THE JEWS. 


In the time of our Lord the main Jewish sects were—the EssEnzs, 
the Sappucess, and the PHaRIsEEs. 

The Herodians, mentioned in Mk. iii. 6, xii. 138; Matt. xxii. 16, 
were not so much a religious sect as a political party which accepted 
the rule of the Herods. Politically they were descended from the old 
Grecising apostates, for whom Jason proposed the title of Antiochians 
(2 Mace. iv. 9). They may be most briefly described as the anti- 
national party, who wished the Jews to forget as much as possible 
their customs and aspirations, adopt cordial relations with Rome, and 
accept ‘Greek fashions and heathenish manners,’ 2 Mace. iv. 13, 14. 
They seem to have been Sadducees in religion, and were closely con- 
nected with the powerful families which Herod the Great had intro- 
duced from Babylon and Egypt, and who at this time monopolised 
the High Priesthood among themselves, The Talmud connects them 
with the Boethusim, so called from Simon son of Boethus, whose 
daughter (named Mariamne) Herod the Great married. They had 
gone so far at one time as to attempt to represent Herod the Great 
to the Jews as the promised Messiah! (Tert. Praesc. 45.) 

The Essrnzs are not mentioned in the Gospels, nor is there any 
indication that Jesus ever came into contact with them. They were a 
small, exclusive, ascetic, isolated community, with whose discourage- 
ment of marriage, and withdrawal from all the active duties of life, our 
Lord could have had no sympathy. Their importance as a sect belongs 
to a somewhat later period of the Gospel History. 

The Sappucrses were the priestly-aristocratic party, who were in 
close alliance with the ruling powers. The name is probably derived 
from Tsedakah ‘righteousness,’ and was originally meant to distinguish 
them from the Separatist or Pharisaic party, which in their opinion 
was too narrow and exclusive. The names, like all party names, soon 
acquired an insulting force, and may be roughly illustrated by saying 
that the Sadducees were regarded as Rationalists and the Pharisees as 
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Ritualists. In the time of our Lord the Sadducees had much political 
power, derived from their wealth, their offices, and their political con- 
nexions, but they had no popular following. Their grasping and 
avaricious spirit made them hateful to the people, and this hatred was 
specially felt towards their chief representatives—the family of Annas. 

They rightly refused to recognise the extravagant importance at- 
tached by the Pharisees to the Oral Law; and they seem to have 
unduly depreciated the authority of the Hagiographa and the Prophets 
in comparison with that of Moses. It was this which led to their 
scepticism about the immortality of the soul and the existence of 
angels and spirits. Their worldliness and want of moral earnestness 
made them less useful than they might otherwise have been in counter- 
acting the hypocritic externalism and frivolous scrupulosity of the 
Pharisees. 

The name PHarisEEs seems to have been derived from Perishoot, 
‘separation.’ They were the national party, and were politically 
descended from the Chasidim, mentioned in 1 Mace. 1. 42, vii. 13. No 
doubt many good and faithful men, like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathaea, existed in their body, but Jewish writers themselves admit, 
and the Talmud amply and in many passages confirms, the terrible 
charges brought against them by our Lord in His Great Denunciation 
(Matt. xxiil.; see notes on Luke xi. 42—54). Those charges were 
mainly against their greed, ambition, tyranny, and sacrifice of essential 
things to unimportant minutiae,—in one word, their arbitrary and ex- 
cessive ceremonialism, which had led them to subordinate the spirit and 
even the letter of the Mosaic Law to their own Oral Law or Tradition of 
the Fathers. ‘‘ Long prayers, and devouring of widows’ houses; flaming 
proselytism and subsequent moral neglect; rigorous stickling for the 
letter, boundless levity as to the spirit; high-sounding words as to the 
sinctity of oaths, and cunning reservations of casuistry; fidelity in trifles, 
eross neglect of essential principles; the mask of godliness without the 
reality; petty orthodoxy and artificial morals—such was Pharisaism.”’ 
‘Tt was,” says Canon Mozley, ‘‘an active religion founded upon egotism” 
—religion allied with the pride of life in its most childish and empty 
forms. It was a ‘false goodness”—and therefore ‘‘an wnrepentant type 
of evil.” ‘The Pharisaic conscience was a tame conscience—with a 
potent sway over mint, anise, and cumin, but no power over the heart.” 
And therefore the Pharisees were ‘the only class which Jesus cared 
publicly to expose.” See ‘Sermon on the Pharisees’ in Mozley’s Univ. 
Sermons, pp. 28—51. 

Josephus (Antt. xvi. 1, §§ 3, 4, x11. 5, § 9, B. J. 1. 8, § 14) gives 
some notices of these sects, but his account of them can by no means be 
exclusively trusted, 
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EXCURSUS VII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF St LUKE DERIVED FROM THE TALMUD. 


A few only of the following illustrations—which will I think be 
found both curious and important—may be found in Schéttgen’s 
Horae Hebraicae. The majority of them are entirely new, and I have | 
chiefly derived them from the yet unpublished Talmudic collections of 
Mr P. J. Hershon. 


1.21. Marvelled that he tarried so long in the Temple. 


The Jews believed that catastrophes sometimes occurred, not only 
(as in the case of Heliodorus, 2 Mace. iii. 24) for intrusion into the 
Temple, but for any irregularity in it. See the story of the death of a 
ee High Priest in Yoma, f.19 b. Comp. Ley. xvi. 13, ‘that 

e die not.” 


11.25. Waiting for the consolation of Israel. 
1.38. That looked for redemption. 


‘‘Ravah said, When a man is brought up for judgment (after death) 
he is asked...Hast thou been waiting for salvation?” (i.e. looking for 
the advent of the Messiah), Shabbath, f. 31 a. 


1.41. His parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
Passover. 
In Mechilta f. 17 b the wife of Jonah is commended for going to the 
yearly feasts. 


11.46. Both hearing them and asking them questions. 


I have shewn that this was entirely in accordance with Jewish cus- 
tom: besides the self-attested instance of the young Josephus we find 
that ‘““when Rabbi Shimon Ben Gamaliel and Rabbi Jehoshua Ben 
Korcha were seated in the debating room upon divans Rabbi Elazer 
Ben Rabbi Shimon and Rabbi [i. e. Judah the Holy] sat before them on 
the ground asking questions and starting objections. The other Rabbis 
exclaimed ‘We drink of their water’ (i.e. of their wisdom) ‘and they 
sit upon the ground!’ Seats were therefore brought in, and the two 
children were seated upon them.” Babha Metsia, f. 84 b. 


vi. 35. Lend, hoping for nothing again. 


From Ps. xv. 5 the Rabbis said that he who lent his money without 
usury was regarded as having kept the whole law, Shemoth Rabba, 
E 130; 3. 
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vi1. 50. Go in peace. 


Lit. ‘into peace’ (eis efpyvnv), comp. ii. 29, ‘*Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace” (év eip7vy). 

‘“‘Rabh Laive Bar Chaitha said, In taking leave of a dying man 
one should say ‘Go in peace’ (beshalém), and not ‘into peace’ (lesha- 
lm), for God said to Abraham ‘Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace.’ 
In all other cases one should not say ‘Go in peace’ but ‘unto peace’; 
for David said to Absalom ‘Go in peace’ (2 Sam. xv. 9), and he went 
and was hanged; but Jethro said to Moses (Ex. iv. 18) ‘Go unto peace,’ 
and he went and prophesied.”” Moed Katon, f. 29,1. The saine rule 
is given with the same reasons in Berachoth, f. 64 a. 


x. 31. He passed by on the other side. 


In Midrash Koheleth, £.91 6, a beautiful story is told of the blessing 
earned by Abba Techama for carrying a sick man into a town, and 
going back (in spite of the Sabbath) to fetch his bundle. See Schottgen, 
Hor. Hebr. ad loc, 


* x. 34. Pouring in oil and wine. 


Speaking of circumcision, and the method adopted to heal the wound, 
we find the rule “If there is no mized oil and wine ready each may be 
added separately” (Shabbath, f. 133 a). 

As an additional instance of the extreme Sabbath scrupulosity among 
the Jews we may add the rest of the passage: ‘‘No dressing is to be 
prepared for it on the Sabbath, but a rag may be put on”’ (see John vii. 
22). ‘If the latter is not ready on the spot it may be fetched from 
other premises wrapped on the finger.” The latter rule is given to avoid 
the appearance of breaking the Sabbath by carrying the rag. 


x. 42. The good part. 
No doubt the use of the word yepis is a reference to the feast which 


Martha was preparing. The phrase and the metaphor are found in 


Hebrew literature. See Schottgen ad loc. 





xr. 19. Sowl...take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
So in Taanith, f. 11 a, ‘‘When the people is in trouble let no man 
say, I will go home, and eat, and drink, and peace be to thee, O my 
soul,” 


xu. 53. The daughter in law against her mother in law. 
‘In the generation when the Son of David will come daughters will 
stand up against their mothers, daughters in law against their mothers 
inlaw.” Sanhedrin, f. 97, 1. 


xi. 14, In them therefore come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day. 
Thus we are told that thorough bathing was permitted on the Sabbath 
except in the Mediterranean, and the Dead Sea, because the waters of 
these seas were supposed to possess medicinal properties, and healing 
is not allowed on the Sabbath day. Shabbath, f. 109 a. 7 


\ 
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| x11. 23. Are there few that be saved? | 
Some of the Rabbis answered this question in the affirmative, and 
Rabbi Shimeon Ben Jochai was so satisfied about his own righteousness 


as to say that if only two were saved, he and his son would-be those 
two. Succa, f. 45 b. 


xiv. S—1ll. On taking the lowest place. 

‘‘Ben Azai said, Descend from thy place, and sit down two or 
three degrees lower. Let them rather bid thee go up higher than 
come down lower; as it is said, ‘For better it is that it should be said 
unto thee, Come up hither, than that thou shouldest be put lower in the 
presence of the prince whom thine eyes have seen,’ Prov. xxv. 7.”’ 
Abhoth of Rabbi Nathan, 2. 


xiv. 11. Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. 

‘‘Greatness flees from him who strives for it, but it follows him 
who flees from it,” Erubhin, f.13 b. ‘*Whoever abases himself, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, exalts him, and whoever exalts himself, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, abases him.” Id. ib. 

The latter coincidence compels the belief either that our Lord was 
here (as elsewhere) using a current Jewish proverb, or that the Tal- 
mudic writer, consciously or unconsciously, borrows from Him, 


xv. 7. Who need no repentance. 
The Jews distinguished between two classes of good men; those 
who, like David, had repented after sin; and the ‘perfect just.’ 
Succa, f. 45 b. 


xv1.8. The children of this worid (or ‘age’). 


‘The children of this age’ are opposed to ‘the children of the 
age to come,’ who in Berachoth, f. 4 b, are defined to be ‘those who 
to their evening prayers add prayers about (Israel’s) redemption.” 


xvi. 9. Into everlasting habitations (‘into the eternal tents’). 


‘“When the wicked are burnt up, God makes a tent in which He 
hides the just, Ps. xxvii. 5.”" Siphra, f. 187. 


xvi. 22. Was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 


«This day,’ said Rabbi [Judah the Holy], ‘he sits in the bosom 
of Abraham,’ i.e. he died.” Kiddushin, f. 72 b. 


xvul. 6. Be thou plucked up by the root. 
In the famous story of Babha Metsia, f. 59 b, Rabbi Eliezer is 
said to have given this among other miraculous proofs that his rule 
(halacha) was right. 
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xxI. 5. How it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts. 
‘‘Tt is said, Whoever has not seen Herod’s temple, has never seen 
a beautiful structure in his life. How did he build it? Ravah replied, 
With white and green marble, so that it appeared in the distance like 
the waves of the sea.” Babha Bathra, f. 3 b. 


xxi, 7. When shall these things be? 


‘‘Rabbis Jochanan and Elazer both said, The present generation 
(i.e. after the destruction of Jerusalem), whose iniquities are hidden, 
have not been informed of the time of their restoration.” Yoma, 
£105.23 


xx. 38. Jt is enough. 


Schottgen compares this with the very frequent Rabbinic phrase 
"5, used generally with a shade of indignation to stop useless remarks. 


xx1. 70. Art thou the Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say 
that I am. 


In the description of the death of Rabbi (Judah Hakkodesh, or 
the Holy, the compiler of the Mishna), we are told that Bar Cappara 
was commissioned by the other Rabbis to see whether he was dead 
or alive. He returned with his robe rent behind, and said, ‘‘ The angels 
are victorious, and the holy ark is taken away.” ‘Is Rabbi dead?” 
asked they. ‘You have said it,” he answered. Kethubhoth, f. 103 b. 





xx. 31. For if they do these things in a green tree, what shall ne 
done in the dry? 


Although this exact proverb does not occur (apparently) i 
Jewish literature, there are others exceedingly like it, e.g. ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ashi asked Bar Kippok what mourning he made on the death of 
Ravina. He replied, ‘If the flame has fallen among the cedars, what 
chance is there for the hyssop on the wall? If Leviathan is drawn 
up with a hook, what hope is there for little fish? If the net is thrown 
in flooding streams, what chance is there for stagnant pools?’” Moed 
Katon, {. 25 6b. Comp. Jer, xii, 5. 

The proverb adduced by Schéttgen on 1 Cor. xv. 33, ‘Two dry 
logs and one green one; the dry burn up the green,’ seems to have no 
connexion with it. 


INDICES. 


I. GENERAL. 


Abia, course of, 87 

Abila, its position, 127; capital of 
Abilene, 128 

Abilene, Lysanias tetrarch of, 127 

Abraham’s seed, Jews supposed 
privileges of, 132 

Ahithophel, a type of Judas 
Iscariot, 371 

almsgiving, 269 

angel, appearance of, to Zacha- 
rias, 90 

angels, ministry of, dwelt on by 
St Luke, 90; visit to shepherds, 
113; at the sepulchre, 401 

Anna, the prophetess, 119 

Annas, some account of, 128 

annunciation of the birth of St 
John the Baptist, 86; of the 
birth of Jesus, 95 

Apocryphal Gospels, 83; account 
of annunciation in, 98; on the 
questioning of the doctors by 
Christ, 123 

Apostles, selection of, 181—185; 
lists of, 182; some account of, 
182—185; mission of, 228; in- 
structions to, 229; return of, 
after mission, 231; lesson to, 
on meekness, 241; strife among, 
at the Last Supper, 372 

Archelaus, 341, 343 

Arnold quoted, 305 

ascension of our Lord, 408 


Aser, the tribe of, 119 
Ave Maria, 96 


baptism, symbol of John the 
Baptist’s, 129; by the Spirit, 
136; by fire, 186; date of our 
Lord’s, 125; reasons for, 138 

Barabbas, his crime, 387 

Bartimeus, healing of blind, 338 

beatitudes, 186—188 

Beelzebub, 264 

Benedictus, the, 103 

Bethany, meaning of, 344; the 
sisters of, 256; the ascension 
near, 408 


Bethlehem, inn at, 112; meaning 


of, 110 


Bethphage, its probable situation, 
| 344 


Bethsaida, western, 232; 
= Bethsaida-Julias, 232 

blasphemy against the 
Ghost, 275 

blind leaders of the blind, 192 

brethren of our Lord, 218 

Browning quoted, 305 

Byron quoted, 306 


eastern 


Holy 


Caiaphas, son-in-law of Annas, 
128 

Calvary, our Lord’s crucifixion 
on, 391 
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Capernaum, meaning of, 141; 
first mention of, by St Luke, 
152; some account of, 154; 
Christ’s woe uttered on, 250 

census of Caesar Augustus, 107— 
110 | 

centurion, healing of servant of, 
194—197 ; probably a proselyte, 
195 

chief priests, seek to slay our 
Lord, 366; clamour for His 
crucifixion, 388 

childlessness, how regarded by 
Jews, 88, 95, 198 

children brought to our Lord, 333 

Chorazin, 250 

church, woman in parable of ten 
pieces of silver likened to, 303, 
304 

circumcision, of St John the Bap- 
tist, 102; of Jesus, 115 

Codex Bezae, a reading of, 179 

Coleridge, quoted on the Nativity, 
114 

colt, 344 

confession of St Peter, 234 

corn, plucking ears of, 175 

Cowper, referred to, on the walk 
to Emmaus, 405 

cross, taking up of, daily, 236; 
form of our Lord’s, 389; our 
Lord’s borne by Simon of 
Cyrene, 389 

Cyrenius, 110 


darkness, the, at the Crucifixion, 
395 

demoniac, healing of, 154; Ger- 
gesene, healing of, 220; boy, 
healing of, 239 

demons, Jews’ belief in power of, 
223 

denials, the three, of our Lord 
by St Peter, 378—380 

devil, the temptation of Christ by 
the, 141—148; power delivered 
to, 145; a dumb, cast out, 263 

disciples at Emmaus, 402—405 

Dives and Lazarus, parable of, 
316 
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Divinity, our Lord’s teaching re- 
specting His own, 266, 351 

divorce, laxity of the law of, 
among the Jews, 316 

dogs, of the East, 317 

door, the narrow, 289 

dropsy, healing of man with, 294 


el Ghér, wilderness of, 129 

Elias, resemblance between St 
John and, 91 

Elisabeth, visited by Mary, 98 

Kmmaus, two disciples at, 402 

Essenes, 421 

evangelists, compared to four 
cherubim in Ezekiel’s vision, 
20; silence on the childhood of 
Jesus, 121 

eye, the evil, 267 


faith of centurion, 197 

fasting, Jewish rules concerning, 
172, 331 

fig-tree, parable of, 285 

five thousand, feeding of, 233 

foundations, false and true, 193 

fox, likeness of Herod Antipas to 
a, 291 

funeral at Nain, 197 


Gabriel, appearance to Zacharias, 
92; appearance to Mary, 95 

Gadara, situation of, 220 

Gadarenes, rejection of our Lord 
by, 224 

Galileans, outbreak of Romans 
on, 284 

Galilee, situation of, 95; its ex- 
tent, 126; Christ’s ministry in, 
148; sea of, 159 

genealogy of our Lord, 140; Ex- 
cursus on, 410—416 

Gennesaret, lake of, 159; storm 
on, 219 

Gerasa, situation of, 221 

Gergesene demoniac, healing of, 
220—224 

gospels, table of peculiarities and 
coincidences of, xiv; written in 
Hellenistic Greek, xvi; com- 
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pared to river of Eden, xix; pro- 
phetic picture of, in Ezekiel’s 
_vision of the four cherubim, xx; 
summary of differences of, xxiv 
graves, Pharisees likened to, 270 


head, custom of anointing, 209 

Hermon, probable scene of the 
transfiguration, 237 

Herod Antipas, parents of, 126; 
his banishment, 126; his do- 
minions, 127; imprisons John 
the Baptist, 138; hisalarmat the 
progress of Christ’s ministry, 
230; is ikened by our Lord toa 
fox, 291; our Lord before, 385 

Herodians, some account of, 421 

Herod Philip, parents of, 127; 
marriage with Salome, 127; 
extent of his tetrarchate, 127 

Herods, genealogy of the, li 

Herod the Great, kingdom of, 87 

Herrick quoted, 299 

highpriests, order of, 128 

Hillel, 111, 123, 295; on divorce, 
316 

Hinnom, valley of, 274; infamy 
of, 274 

Holy Ghost, the descent of, at our 
Lord’sbaptism, 139 ; blasphemy 
against, 275 

horn of salvation, 104 

house built upon a rock, 193 


incense, offering of, 89 

Ituraea, Herod Philip tetrarch of, 
127; position of, 127 

Ituraeans, 127 


Jairus, daughter of, restored to 
life, 225—228 

James, St, call of, 162; presence 
at the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, 227; at the transfiguration, 
237; rebuked by our Lord, 245 

Jericho, road to, 254; blind Bar- 
timeus healed at, 338; some 
account of, 337 

Jerusalem, Christ’s lament over, 
292; our Lord’s triumphal entry 


into, 344; fall of, foretold by 
our Lord, 346, 362; time of the 
siege of, 347 ; desolation of, 362 
_ JESUS 
(i) Nativity and Manifesta- 


tion 

annunciation of His Birth, 
95; received era for His birth 
probably wrong, 87; day of 
birth uncertain, 111; His 
birth, 111; His circumcision, 
115; presentation in the tem- 
ple, 115; return to Nazareth, 
121; goes up to the passover, 
121; tarries behind in the 
temple, 122; returns with 
His parents, 124; is baptized 
by John, 138; tempted of the 
devil, 141—148 


(ii) Ministry in Galilee 


preaches at Nazareth, 148; 
is rejected, 152; heals a de- 
moniac at Capernaum, 154; 
heals Simon’s wife’s mother, 
156; and the sick at evening, 
157; calls four disciples, 162; 
heals a leper, 164; heals a 
paralytic, 166; reproves Pha- 
risees, 177; heals the man 
with a withered hand, 179; 
heals the centurion’s servant, 
194—-197; raises the widow’s 
son at Nain, 197; receives 
John the Baptist’s disciples, 
199; eats in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, 205; 
His feet anointed by Mary 
Magdalene, 206; stills the 
storm, 219; heals the Ger- 
gesene demoniac, 220—224; 
heals the woman with an 
issue of blood, 225; restores 
the daughter of Jairus to 
life, 225—228; sends forth 
the Twelve, 228; feeds the 
five thousand, 231; prophe- 
sies His death and resurrec- 
tion, 234; heals demoniac 
boy, 239; teaches His apos- 
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(ii) Ministry after 


(iv) 
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tles meekness, 241; tolerance, 
241 


leaving 
Galilee 


is rejected by the Samari- 
tans, 243; sends forth the 
Seventy, 248; is entertained 
by the sisters at Bethany, 
256 ; teaches His disciples to 
pray, 259; casts out a dumb 
devil, 263; rebukes the blas- 
phemous Pharisees, 263, 264; 
rebukes egotism, 276; teaches 
trustfulness, 278; almsgiving, 
278; and watchfulness, 279; 
heals woman on _ sabbath, 
286; rebuked by ruler of 
synagogue, 286; is enter- 
tained by a Pharisee, 293; 
heals a man with the dropsy, 
294; teaches humility, 295; 
and that the poor are to be 
invited to feasts, 297; teaches 
whole-heartedness, 300; re- 
bukes the covetous Pharisees, 
315; shews the peril of those 
through whom offences come, 
320; the power of faith, 321; 
and insufficiency of works, 
321; heals the ten lepers, 
323; tells of the kingdom of 
God, 324; and His own com- 
ing, 325; blesses little chil- 
dren, 333; puts the young 
ruler to test, 333; reveals the 
danger of riches, 335 


Last Journey to Jerusalem 
and Passion 


predicts His crucifixion, 
336; heals blind Bartimeus, 
337 ; his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, 344; weeps over 
Jerusalem, and foretells its 
destruction, 345; questions 
the priests and scribes, 349 ; 
replies to the Pharisees re- 
specting tribute money, 352; 
to the Sadducees respecting 
resurrection, 354—3856; re- 


duces the scribes, Pharisees, 
and Sadducees to a confession 
of ignorance, 357; predicts 
destruction of the temple, 
359; the end of the world, 
360; and the desolation of 
Jerusalem, 362; sends St 
Peter and St John to prepare 
the passover, 368; institutes 
the Holy Eucharist, 369; 
foretells Peter’s denial of 
Him, 373; His agony in the 
garden, 374; prayer, 375; 
finds His disciples asleep and 
reproaches them, 376; is 
denied by St Peter, 378; 
mocked by the Jews, 380; is 
tried before the Sanhedrin, 
381; and before Pilate, 382; 
sent to Herod, 384; sentenced 
by Pilate, 888; is led to Cal- 
vary, 389; and crucified, 391; 
His superscription, 393; for- 
gives the penitent robber, 
394; dies, 396; is buried, 
398 
(v) Victory over the Grave and 
Ascension 
His resurrection, 400; and 
walk to Emmaus, 402; His 
appearance to the apostles, 
405; His ascension, 408 
Jews, hatred between Samari- 
tans and, 244; self-satisfaction 
of, compared to elder son in 
parable of the prodigal, 311; 
parable against self-righteous, 
329; sects of, 421—422 
Joanna ministers to our Lord, 
212 
John, St, call of, 162; presence 
at the raising of Jairus’ daugh-: 
ter, 227; at the transfiguration, 
237; rebuked by our Lord, 245; 
sent to prepare the passover, 
368 | 
John’s, St, gospel, time of com- 
position, xv; difference between 
this and the synoptic gospels, 
Xyli; distinctive peculiarities of, 
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xxiii, xxiv; records preserved 
in, 148 

John, St, the Baptist, annuncia- 
tion of his birth, 86; is to be a 
Nazarite, 91; his office foretold, 
91; his resemblance to Elias, 
91; his birth and circumcision, 
102; his preaching and bap- 
tism, 129; answers to the mul- 
titude, 133—135; announces 
the Messiah, 136; imprisoned 
by Herod Antipas, 138; sends to 
Jesus from prison, 199; account 
of, by Jesus, 201 

Joseph of Arimathza, begs the 
body of Jesus, 397; his new 
tomb, 398 

Joseph, the husband of the Blessed 
Virgin, his lineage, 95; journeys 
to Bethlehem, 110, 111 

Judas Iscariot, call of, 184; con- 
spires with the chief priests, 
367; his betrayal of our Lord, 
376 

judge, parable of the unjust, 328 

judgment of others, 191 


Keble quoted, xxxi, xxxii, 115, 
253 

kingdom of God, coming of, 237, 
324; to be received as a little 
child, 333 

knowledge of salvation, 105 


labourers in the vineyard, parable 
of, 350—352 

lawyers, rebuked by our Lord, 
270; difference between Phari- 
sees and, 270 

Lazarus, parable of Dives and, 
316 

lepers, healing of the ten, 323; 
the thankless nine, 324 

leprosy, some account of, 163 

Levi, identity of, with St Mat- 
thew, 169 

liberality, principle of, 190 

light, the inward, 267 

livelihood, means of, possessed by 
Jesus and the twelve, 212 
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Lord’s prayer, the, 259; explana- 
tion: or, 259-261 
Lot’s wife, held up as a warning, 
326 
love, laws of, 189 
Lovelace quoted, 300 
Luke, St, mention of his name 
in Scripture, xxv; nationality, 
xxvi; early connection with St 
Paul, xxvi; his stay at Philippi, 
XXV1; journey to Rome with St 
Paul, xxvii; traditions as to his 
death, xxviii; his profession, 
XXVlil 
Luke’s, St, gospel; time of com- 
position, xv; distinctive pecu- 
liarities of, xxii, xxiv; most 
literary of the Gospels, 82; a 
void in continuity of, 234 
(i) authenticity of, xxix—xxxi 
(i1) characteristics of, xxxi— 
xxxix, 85; hymnology, xxxii; 
thanksgiving, xxxli; prayer, 
Xxxll; good tidings, xxxili; 
of” infancy, .xxxiy; to the 
world, xxxiv; of womanhood, 
xxxv; of the poor and de- 
spised, xxxv; of the outcast, 
xxxvl; of tolerance, xxxvi; 
miracles peculiar to, xxxviil; 
parables peculiar to, xxxviii 
(ili) analysis of, xxxix—xlv 
(iv) illustrations derived from 
the Talmud, 423—426 
Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, 127; 
not mentioned in history, 127 


Magnificat, the, compared with 
Judith’s Song and that of Han- 
nah, 100 

Makor, fortress of, 138 

Malchus, the ear of, cut off by St 
Peter, and healed by our Lord, 
O77 

malefactors, the two, 390, 394 

Mark’s, St, Gospel, resemblance 
with that of St Luke, xiv, xv; 
time of composition, xv; written 
on the testimony of St Peter, 
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xvi; distinctive peculiarities of, 
XXll, XXIV 

marriage, question of Sadducees 
concerning, 354 

Martha, entertains our Lord, 256; 
is reproved by Him, 257 

Mary Magdalene, identity of, with 
the woman at Simon’s house, 
205, 211; anoints our Lord’s 
feet, 206; her sins are forgiven, 
.209; ministers to our Lord, 
211; at sepulchre, 401 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, chooses 
the better part, 258 

Mary, St, the Virgin, St Luke 
probably indebted to, 86; her 
early residence at Nazareth, 96; 
visited by Gabriel,96; her ready 
faith, 96; visits Elizabeth, 98— 
100; returns to her home, 101; 
purification of, 116 

Matthew, St, call of, identity with 
Levi, 169; feast at the house of, 
170 

Maithew’s, St, Gospel, time of 
composition, xv; distinctive 
peculiarities of, xxi, xxiv 

mercy, laws of, 191 

Milton, quoted on ‘‘Angels of the 
Presence,’’ 93; the Nativity, 
114; the Circumcision, 116; 
the Holy Spirit, 139, 141; evil 
spirits, 223; Moloch worship, 
274 

miracles, peculiar to St Luke, 
XXXVill; words used to express, 
in the Gospels, 156 

mission of Apostles, 228; object 
of, 230 

mustard-seed, parable of, 287 


Naaman the Syrian, 153 

Nain, raising of widow’s son of, 
190; situation of, 197 

nature of Christ, declaration of 
by the Church, 120 

Nazareth, fitness for early abode 
of Jesus, 124; its situation and 
beauty, 124; synagogue of, 149 
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Nazarite, St John the Baptist a, 
91 


Nune Dimittis, 117 


Olives, Mount of, our Lord’s abode 
in, 365 

oral law, instances of, set aside 
by Christ, 178 


parables, peculiar to St Luke, 
Xxxvill; character of Christ’s, 
213,215; of the newand the old, 
173; houses built on good and 
bad foundations, 193; the chil- 
dren in the market-place, 203; 
the creditor and two debtors, 
207; the sower, 212; thecandle, 
217; the good Samaritan, 253; 
the rich fool, 276; servants wait- 
ing for their lord, 279 ; faithful 
steward, 280; the barren fig- 
tree, 285; the grain of mustard- 

_ seed and leaven, 287; the wed- 
ding supper, 295; the great sup- 
per, 298; the lost sheep, 302; 
the piece of silver, 303; the pro- 
digalson, 304; the unjust stew- 
ard, 312; Dives and Lazarus, 
316; the ploughing slave, 322; 
the unjust judge, 327; the Pha- 
risee and the Publican, 329; 
the pounds, 341; the labourers 
in the vineyard, 350; the fig- 
tree, 364 

paralytic, healing of, 166 

Passover, the first attended by our 
Lord, 121; our Lord’s prepara- 
tion for, 368; customs of, as 
practised by the Jews, 370; “was 
the last supper an actual?” 
419—421 

people, eagerness of, to hear Jesus, 
347 

Peter, St, first mention of by St 
Luke, 156; his wife’s mother is 
healed, 157; call of, 162; pre- 
sence of at raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, 227; his confession, 
234; at the Transfiguration, 
237; sent to prepare the pass- 
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over, 368; his denials foretold, 
373; his fall, 378 ; at sepulchre, 
401 

Pharisees, righteousness of, 171; 
reject the counsel of God, 202; 
blasphemy of, 263; our Lord 
rebukes hypocrisy of, 268—270; 
modern existence of, 269; the 
leaven of, 273; rebukes to the 
covetous, 315; EHxcursus on, 
422 

Philippi, St Luke’s stay at, xxvi 

Pilate, predecessors and succes- 
sors of, 126; some account of, 
382; our Lord’s first appear- 
ance before, 383; His second 
appearance before, 386; the 
efforts of, to secure our Lord’s 
acquittal, 388; gives the irrevo- 
cable sentence, 388 

pinnacle of temple, 146 

pounds, parable of the, 341; its 
lesson, 341 

poverty of Christ, 212, 246 

prayer in temple, 90; our Lord’s, 
259; persistence in, 261; duty 
of urgent, 327; of humble, 332; 
of publican, 332; posture of 
the Jews at, 330; of our Lord 
for His murderers, 391 

prayers of our Lord mentioned by 
St Luke, 138 

preaching of John the Baptist, 
133—135 

presentation in temple, 117 

priests, courses of, 87; their sud- 
den question, 348 

prison of John the Baptist, 138 

privileges, peril of, abused, 266 

procurator, title of Pilate, 126 

prodigal son, parable of, 304; ap- 
plications of, 304; explanations 
of, 305—811 ) 

prophecy of John the Baptist, 
130—132; general meaning of, 
131 

publicans, their question to John 
the Baptist, 134; the office of, 
134, 339; dislike of by Jews, 
134 
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punishment, proportional to sin, 
280, 281 
purification, offerings at, 116 


Quarantania, Mount, 141 


reed, likeness of John the Baptist 
to a, 201 

reign of Christ for ever, 96 

relation of apostles to our Lord, 
184 

rents, mode of payment of, in the 
East, 313, 350 

resurrection of the widow’s son 
at Nain, 197; of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, 225; Christ foretells his, 
235, 236, and answers the Sad- 
ducees respecting, 354—356; of 
our Lord, 400; appearances of 
our Lord after, 402, 405 

riches, danger of, 335 

righteousness of Pharisees, 171 

ruler, question of the young, 333 


sabbath, plucking of corn on, 175; 
miracles wrought on, 179, 286, 
293; argument against Jewish 
formalism of, 287, 294; Jewish 
entertainments on, 293 

Sadducees, attempt to ensnare our 
Lord, 354—356; Excursus on, 
421 

salt, the savourless, 301 

Samaritan, Parable of Good, 253; 
healing of the, leper, 323 

Samaritans, reject Christ, 244; 
hatred between Jews and, 244 

Sanhedrin, sections of, 349; our 
Lord before the, 378, 381 

Sarepta, 153 

Satan, tempts our Lord, 141—148; 
compared to a strong man, 265; 
entered into Judas, 367 

scribes, teaching of, compared 
with Christ’s, 155; some ac- 
count of, 170, 271 

sepulchre, visit of women to, 400; 
stone of, 400 

sermon on the Mount, differences 
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between St Matthew’s and St 
Luke’s record of, 186, 187 

Seventy, mission of the, 248; in- 
structions of our Lord to, 249 

Shakespeare quoted, on tempta- 
tion, 148; on the devil’s use of 
Scripture, 146; on mercy, 191; 
on ingratitude, 324 

Sheba, the queen of, 266 

Shechinah, 113, 239 

sheep, parable of the lost, 302 

signs of the times, 282; duty re- 
sultant from, 282; of the End, 
360—364 ) 

silence of healed leper enjoined, 
reasons for, 164 

Siloam, Pool of, 285; tower of, 
285 

Simeon, 117; his song, 117; call- 
ed Theodokos, 117; prophesies 
of Jesus, 118 

Simon of Cyrene, bears the cross, 
389 

Simon Peter, see Peter 

Simon the Pharisee entertains our 
Lord, 205 

Simon Zelotes, 185 

slave, parable of the ploughing, 
322 

soldiers, their question to John 
the Baptist, 135; special temp- 
tations of, 185; mockery of, at 
crucifixion, 392 

Son of God, 97 

Son of Man, meaning and use of 
the title, 168, 188;.the coming 
of, 325, 326, 364 

sower, parable of the, 212; its 
explanation, 216 

sparrows, 274 

steward, parable of the unjust, 
312; main lesson of, 313—315 

superscription, on the Cross, 393 

supper, the last, celebration of, 
369; our Lord’s preparations 
for, 368; ‘‘was the, an actual 
Passover?’ 419—421 

Susanna, ministers to our Lord, 
212 

swine, devils enter into, 224 
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synagogue, officers of, 149; Christ 
reads in, 149; ruler of, 225 

synoptic Gospels, xiv; difference 
between them and that of St 
John, xvii; theory of resem- 
blances to each other, xviii, 
xix 


table, Jews’ method of sitting at, 
206 

Talmud, illustrations of St Luke 
derived from, 423—426 

Tel Hum, ruins of synagogue at, 
195 

temple, presentation of Jesus in 
the, 116; final cleansing of the, 
by Jesus, 347; Christ prophe- 
sies destruction of, 359; stones 
and gifts of, 359; veil of, rent 
in twain, 396 

temptation, the, of Christ, 141; 
supposed scene of, 141; how 
to be viewed, 142, 147; order 
of, in St Matthew, 144 

Theophilus,dedication of St Luke’s 
works to, xxviii, 85 

Tiberius Caesar, 126, 146, 354 

tolerance, lesson of, by our Saviour, 
241 | 

tombs, demoniac among the, 220 

Trachonitis, a country of robbers, 
127; its position, 127 

transfiguration, the, 237; proba- 
ble scene of, 237; circumstan- 
ces attending, 238, 239; time 
of, 238 

treasure-chests in the temple, 358 

trials of our Lord, the three, by 
the Jews, 378 : 

tribute to Caesar, Christ question- 
ed respecting, 352; Christ false- 
ly accused of forbidding, 383 


uncial manuscripts, table of, xlix 


veil of temple rent in twain at the 
Crucifixion, 396 

versions, table of ancient, 1 

vision of Ezekiel, xix 
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washing, custom of, among Jews, 
268 

widow, the importunate, 328; the 
offering of the, 358 

wine, new, into fresh bottles, 173, 
174, 416, 417 

woes, 189 

woman with issue of blood healed 
by our Lord, 227; with spirit of 
infirmity healed by our Lord, 
286 

women, minister to our Lord, 211; 
follow our Lord to Calvary, 
389; at Crucifixion, 397; go to 
the sepulchre, 400 
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words of our Lord, the first re- 
corded, 409, 410 

Wordsworth (Bp) on comparison 
of the Gospels to the Four Cheru- 
bim of Ezekiel’s vision, xx 

world, gain of, and loss of soul, 
236; end of, foretold, 360 


Zacchaeus, the tax-gatherer, 339 

Zacharias, the blood of, 271 

Zacharias, vision of, 90; is struck 
dumb, 94; recovers his speech, 
103 

zealots, some account of, 184 

Zebedee, social position of, 163 


II. GREEK. 


aBvocos, 4, 223 
ayaba, ra, 101, 277, 319 
ayandrdoba, 251 
ayannXiacts, 90, 99 
ayavaKrety, 286 
ayatrav, 269 
ayyapevew, 389 
aypavreiv, 112 
aryputvety, 365 
aywvia, 375 
aywrigerbar, 289 
adnros, 270 

gos, 6, 250, 318 
aeTos, 326 

aguua, Td, 368 
berciv, 202, 251 
aivos, 338 

airvoy, 384 
aixparwti few, 363 
aicy )( Kdopuos, 314, 336, 355 
axadaptos, 155 
akaraotacia, 360 
aKptBws, 85 
adaBacrTpos, 0, 206 
avexTopopwvia, 373 


dAevpov, 288 

andra ye, 403 

aAN’ 7, 281 

addoyerys, 324 

&AXos )( Erepos, 199 

dAwy, 4, 137 

arwrné, 4, 291 

auaprwrds, 171, 191, 205, 302, 
332 

aumehoupyos, 285 

aupiBrnaTpov, 160 

appiégew, 278 

av, omission of, 292, 338, 363 

av, with optat. in indirect ques- 
tions, 102, 181, 241 

ava, distributive, 230, 233, 248 

avaryaov, 369 

avaryew, 116, 144, 219, 381 

dvaykagew, 299 

avaderkvivar, 248 

avdderéis, 106 

avadnua, 859 

avatdeva, 262 

dvatpety, 367 

avakaumrew, 249 
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avakvAwew, 205, 279, 290 


avakimrew, 364 

avardnuwis, 243 

avanvew, 279 

avauynots, 371 

dvdtavots, 265 

dvatéumev, 382, 384, 385, 386 

avatirrew, 205, 268, 293, 322, 
369 

avataocecOat, 83 

avatoAy, 105, 290 

avapwvetv, 99 

avekTos, 249 

avévdextos, 320 

évip )( dvOpwios, 117, 162, 196 

avOouoroyetc Pat, 120 

dvOpwre, in displeased address, 
276, 379 

avonros, 403 

dvoa, 180 

avratddoua, 297 

avTiBarrew, 402 

avTiduxos, 282 

dvTrauBaverar, 101 

dvudpos, 260 

avwbev, 84 

amaipew, 172 

dmedri¢ewv, 191 

arAovs, 267 

amd, different forces of, 104, 110, 
186, 204, 216, 235, 239, 273, 
276, 282, 298, 318, 328, 339, 
350, 364, 376, 400, 406; in 
composition, 189, 191, 219, 
273, 319 

atoypapev, 107, 111 

amodekaTouv, 269 

amobéxecGar, 225, 232 

dmod.dova, 207, 283, 312, 854 

amodokmacev, 235, 351 

amoOykyn, 137, 277 

amoxabiaravat, 180 

dmoxapadokla, 364 

arovauBavew, 319, 336, 394 

amodvew, 117, 192, 316, 387 

atoomav, 375 

amdoaToNos, 182 

amroorouaticev, 272 

atotaucoew, 247, 301 

atowvxew, 364 
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dpa, 103, 220, 372 

dpa, 329 

apyvpiov, 229, 368 

apioTayv, 268 

aprayy )( mXeoveela, 268 

d&pxerbar, 201 

doy}, 275, 353 

aoxtTeNwvns, 339 

dpwua, 399 

acKkés, 173, 416 

acmacuos, 270, 357 

acodpiov, 275 

acrpamrev, 401 

acwrws, 305 

arevicew, 151, 379 

arep, 368 

drotos, 394 

avAn, 265, 378 

avvAlfecGar, 365 

avéavew )( kparaodcbat, 106 

avptov, 4, 256 

autos, = Inoots, 91, 140, 148, 164, 
166, 243, 259, 272, 287, 337; 
emphatic, 117, 195, 248, 339; 
=€éxetvos, 249, 276, 283, 290 

apavros, 404 

dipeots, 105, 150, 407 

agiévat, 167, 209, 261, 292, 336, 
391 

adioravat, 119, 217, 290 

adopifew, apopicuds, 187 

appwr, 277, 403 

axpetos, 323 

&xupov, 137 


Baddavriov, 249, 373 
Bacavigeyv, 221 
Baoragew, 266, 300, 369 
Baros, 313 

Bddd\vyua, 315 
BeerfeBovr, 264 

Biagev, 316 

Bios )( gwn, 276, 305 
Pr\acgynuety, 275, 381, 394. 
Br\acdynula, 168 
Prérewv, 192, 208, 276 
Body év TH épnum, 130 
BovAeurys, 397 

Bouvos, 6, 130 

Bpédos, 1138, 333 
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Bpéxewv, 207, 208 
Bovyuds, 290 
Bpwua, 133 
Bvooos, 7, 317 


yavoduvdxioy, 358 

yapuo, 279, 296 

yap, different forces of, 99, 258, 
282, 388 

yécevva, 274 

yéuew, 268 

vyepuifew, 306 

yeved, 100, 240, 364 St 

yeveas kal yeveds, eis, 82, LOL 

yévnua, 131, 277, 371 

yeverOat Oavarov, 237 

yiyvecOa, 262, 284, 285, 372, 403 

yoyyueew, 170 

ypaupa, 313, 393 

ypauuarevs, 170, 236, 302, 348, 
367, 381 


Saiwdvov, 142, 155, 204, 211, 221, 
222, 229, 251 

daiuwr, 222 

daxpvew )( kAalew, 346, 380 

SaxTudos Geov, 265 

davevorns, 207 

dénots, 90, 120, 171 

dexrés, 151, 152 

deiuds, 90 

dépew, 281, 380 

— Oeorérns, 117 

devTe, 348 

devrepompwtos, 175 

Syvaprov, 207, 256, 353 

dia, force of, in composition, 103, 
238, 264, 319 

duaBarrAew, 312 

diaBodos, 142, 155, 216 

duaryyédrew, 247 

diayoyyvrew, 302, 340 

dvaypnyopev, 238 

d1abynKyn, 871 

dtaxovewy, 141, 157, 212, 279, 872 

dtadoyiouos, 119, 168, 241, 406 

diawepiopos, 281 

duavonua, 264 

Ovavoa, 253 

Ovavuxrepeverv, 181 
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Siappjoe, 161 

dtaceiew, 135 

dtackoprl fev, 312 

diacrpépev, 240, 383 

dcaTl@ec Oar, 372 

dtapépew, 275 

duddoKados, XXil, 
276, 333, 353 

dtépxecOa, 165, 230, 265 

dinynots, 83 

ducravat, 408 

dixacos, 88, 105, 171, 297, 303, 
352, 396, 397 

dixacoby, 202, 204, 253, 332 

dixTvov, 160 

dtoptccev, 280 

dcxoTouety, 280 

doximage, 282, 298 

doxods, 7, 192 

doxn, 170 

dpaxun, 803 

duvauwes, at, 250, 364 

dwvayus, 156, 226, 229 

duvdorns, 101 

dvvev, 157 

duvoBaaraxros, 270 

Ovopat, 282, 290 


135, 207, 227, 


éa, 155 

édv,=dy after rel, pron. in late 
Greek, 200; with indic., 263, 
345 

ExuTovs, =GAAnAOvs, 349 

éyévero, pleonastic, 89, 115, 163, 
176, 243, 263 

é€ykdderos, 352 

édadifew, 346, 347 

ei, with subj., 233;=e?e, 281; in 
dubious questions, 288, 294 
(with fut. tense, 377) 

el 6é unye, 173 

elvat, =praesto esse, 166, 170, 179, 
286 

eipnvy, év, and els elpnvnv, 118, 
210, 227, 424 

els, 93, 118, 266, 277, 286, 288, 
314, 365 

eloépxecOat, 367 

éx, different fore:s of, 95, 110, 
132, 139, 263, 319, 349, 385 
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ExaoTos )( mds, 193 

exarovrapxyns, 194, 396 

éxBaddewv, 187, 228, 241, 248, 256, 
263, 347, 351, 375 

€xdtKetv, 328 

exdiknats, 329, 363 

éxet, 290 

éexfnretv, 271 

exxpéuacbat, 3847 

éxhéyew, 239, 295, 329, 392 

é€xXelrrevv, 314, 373 

ExuuxTnplfew, 315, 392 

éxtrecpagew, 147, 253 

éxmrvéew, 396 

éxxéew, 271, 371 

é€dawy, 344, 365 

éNenuoctvyn, 269 

euTraicev, 392 

ev, different forces of, 136, 155, 
225 

evdéxec0ar, 291 

évéoéos, 156, 201 

évdverOat, 221, 407 

évéxerv, 272 

éviauTos, 151. 

évKaketv, 327 

évovTa, Ta, 269 

évTo\al Kal doypara, 88 

évrTos, 324 

évTpémec Oat, 328, 351 

évwr.ov, 88, 145, 275, 401 

é€fairety, 373 

éfacTparrew, 238 

eképxer0ar, 107 

éEnyeto bat, 405 

é&ns, 197, 239 

é£odos, 238 

éZouodroyelv, 252, 368 

éLovdevety, 330, 385 

éfouvcia, 229, 251, 275, 349, 353, 
377 

érabpolfew, 266 

émavayew, 161 

érravamavew, 249 

ére.dn, 194 

éreonmep, 83 

érrevcépxer0at, 865 

éméxewv, 295 

émnpeacerv, 190 

émi, different forces of, 144, 155, 
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230, 256, 282, 304, 356, 390; in 
composition, 149, 268, 324, 
399 

ériBiBacew, 255, 344 

émiBAnua, 173 

ériypagn, 354, 392 

émouddvar, 263 

émikpivery, 388 

emidauBavev, 294, 352 

émovotos, 260, 417 

émipplirrew, 344 

émicitig os, 233 

émickomn, 347 

émisTarys, Xxil, 161, 238 

ériatpépey, 91, 373 

éemirxvew, 384 

éririuav, 220, 321, 338, 345 

€mitpotros, 126, 212, 353 

eripuvetv, 387 

eripwoKew, 399 

emixerpev, 83 

Epyaciav ddovat, 283 

épyov, 156 

Epnuw, Body ev TH, 130 

Epidos, 310 

Epxomevos, 0, 199, 292, 345 

éoxara, Ta, 265 

érepos )( dAXos, 161, 199, 246 

evayyerifecGat, xiii, 93, 137, 150, 
158, 211, 348 

evayyéNov, xill, 81 

evdoxeiv, 139 

evdokia, 114, 252 

evepyéTns, 372 

eUOeTos, 247 

eVxotros, 168 

evhaBns, 117 

evpopeiv, 276 

evdpatverOar, 277, 311, 317 

evxaptoreiv, 370 

Epnuepia, 87 

éegpiorava, 113, 120, 157, 257, 349 

Eepopav, 95 7 

éws, 158, 250, 408 


fvun, 273, 288 
cwypeiv, 162 
fwi )( Bios, 276 
Swoyoveiv, 326 
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#, after positive, 303 
nyenwv, 109, 126, 353 
mixta, 125, 278 
TPE pal, 325, 346, 363 
mutoea, Ta, 340 
HxXOS, 0, 156, 363 


Oavudowov, 156 

GedcOar, 169, 201 

6éXew, 357 

Oeparevewv )( iacPar, 229 

Gewpetv )( opav, 359, 392, 397, 405 
Onpevew, 272 

GopuBagecbar, 248, 257 

OpouBos, 376 

dvyarnp, term of address, 227, 390 
Oupiaua, 90 

Ovpa, h orevn, 289 

Ovotacrnpiov, 90 


idoOat )( Oeparevery, 229 

idov, 93, 102, 113, 290, 325 

‘Iepovaadynu, form generally used 
by St Luke, not ‘Iepocd\upa, 
292 

*Inaods, 96 

ixavov éotw, 374, 426 

itdoKkec Bat, 332 

iuds, 136 

iuarvov, 133, 190, 221 

iva, With subj.,=acc. and infin., 
99, 143, 205, 257; with graphic 
subj., 180, 333; after 0é\w, 191; 
=ut, 321; with fut. indic., 350 

iva uy, = Sr ov, 215; 216, 241, 376 

ivart, 285 

io dryyeNos, 355 

"Toxapiarns, 184, 185 

isravat, 160, 330, 332, 340, 365 

iows, 301 


xabapety, 101, 277 

KkadeEns, 85 

KabomNifew, 265 

Kadort, 88 

Kadws, 325 

kal, adversative, 204; emphatic, 
200, 210, 251, 275, 335, 362, 
385, 398; omitted, 89; para- 
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tactic, 163, 166; pleonastic, 
116, 176, 198 

Kat yap, 103, 374 

Kal ye, 346 

kal ido¥, 198, 225, 290 

Katpol €Ovay, 363 

KaNela Oa, =eivat, 96, 116 

Kapnros, 335 

Kavavirns, 183 

Kapdia,=dpnv, 103, 280, 315, 405 

kapd.oyvworns, 315 

Kappos, 76, 192 

kara, different forces of, 81, 213, 
230, 231, 234, 236, 242, 249, 254, 
260, 265, 288, 386; in compo- 
sition, 137, 228, 254, 257, 265, 
349, 376, 399 

KaTaPiBasew, 250 

kataknivecOa, 205 

Karaxpnuvicev, 153 

karanOafgew, 349 

Katadvew, 340 

Karaduua, 112, 256, 340, 369 

KaTaméracua, 396 

KaTapyety, 286 

Katapricew, 192 

kaTackyvovyv, 288 

Karackyjvwo.s, 246, 288 

Kkarac page, 343 

katapirerv, 207, 209, 308, 376 

KatépxecOa, 154 

KaTnxelv, 85 

Kkavowy, 282 

kepaia, 316 

kepauoy, 369 

Képamos, 167 

képas owrnpias, 104 

kepatiov, 307 

kNaiew )( daxpvev, 346, 380 

KNels TAS yvwrews, 271 

kNiBavov, 278 

KAuvidvov, 167 

kNgia, 233 

KodpavTys, 275 

Kowwvos, 162 

Ko\agivew, 380 

ko\Aav, 306 

KoAtros, 192, 318 

KoAtros ’ABpadu, 318, 425 

kovioptos, 230 
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_ Kotrec Oat, 227, 390 

Kopos, 313 

Koopos )( alwy, 355 

Kopivos, 233 

KpaBBaros, 167 

Kpagew, 345 

KpaTdaAn, 364 

Kpaviov, 391 

Kpacmedov, 226 

Kparvore, an official title, 85 

Kpavyh )( dworr}, 99 

Kpnuvos, 223 

Kpiua, 358 

KputTn, 267 

KTadoOat, 331, 362 

Kupvos, anarthrous, =(a) Jehovah, 
91, 113, 130, ..2535 (oy ae 
162, 195, 286, 326, 338: with 
article, =(a) ’Incots, 198, 199, 
2038, 257, 280, 321, 340; (b) 
Dominus, 299, 313, 315 

Kuptos Incods, 400 

Kwos )( owmdv, 93, 94 


Adg¢apos, 317 

Aathaw, 220 

AakeuTés, 398 

Aeyiwv, 222 

Aeltrey, 334 
AevToupyla, 94 

NerTov, 283, 359 
Ajjpos, 401 
Anorys, 254, 847, 377 
AuKMav, 852 

Auwds, 7, 153, 306, 361 
Noyos, 84, 199, 257, 312, 349, 364 
Notuds, 361 

AvotTede, 320 
UTpwors, 104, 120 


naxépwos, 100, 186, 187, 252, 266, 
390 


paKxpoOupety, 329 
papwvas, 6, 314 
pdoré, 200 

uébn, 364 

uédrov, els TO, 286 
pevodv, 266 

pépiyuva, 217, 364 
meptmvav, 257, 275, 278 
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pepis, 258, 424 

peptoTtns, 276 3 

pecovuxriov, 261 

pera, different forces of, 242, 255 

peTavo.a, 303 

perewpl fe, 279 

péroxos, 161 

un, the subjective negative, with 
participles, 93, 193, 286, 328, 
373; causal, 123, 207, 239, 
280; conditional, 132; followed 
by indicative, 267; =num? 
172, 192, 250, 263, 322 

py... dé, =nolite tam...quam po- 
tius, 251, 297 

BY yévolro, 351 

Ln poBod, 90, 162 

pnvoev, 356 

pucety, 300 

pa, 842 

pvnorevew, 81, 95. 

podtos, 267 

poovoyevns, 198, 225, 240 | 

pvpov, 206, 399 

pvoTnptov, 215 


veooads, 116 

voutkos, 253, 270, 294 
vojuodLddcKados, 166 
vooo.d, 292 

vuppouv, 172 


dduvav, 123, 318, 319 
60dviov, 401 


oikodeomérns, 280, 299, 369 


oikovouos, 212, 280, 312 

olkounévn, (sc. yp), 109, 145, 364 

oivoTrérns, 20 

omolws )( wroatrws, 285 

dvevdigew )( BYacgpnuetv, 394; 187 

dvoua Geod, Hebr. periphrasis for 
Geds, 101, 260 

d£0s, 392 

émtacia, 94 

dirrws av, 119 

épy7, 131, 363 

dpewh, H (SC. xHpa), 98 

opOpigew, 365 

opOpivos, 403. 

dpOpos Babs, 399 
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6pAGs, 208 

ds édv, =doTis dv, 200 

datos )( dixaos, 105 

doris, qualitative, 98, 113, 258, 
887; used in late Greek for és, 
110, 205, 207, 399 

ore, with subj. without dv, 292 

ov, 97, 262, 328; with participle, 
193 

ov uy, 91, 218, 251, 292, 362, 
364, 370, 381 

ovpavol, oi, 139, 260, 364 

ovTos, contemptuous, 151, 168, 
207, 309, 310, 331, 342, 359, 
883, 392; different forces of, 
98, 1438, 219, 241, 311, 321, 
326, 372, 393, 406 

égpvs, 153 

éYaviov, 135 


maryis, 365 

madevew, 386 

mats, 104, 122, 194, 196. 

may doxetov, 112, 256 

mavdoxevs, 256 

mavoupyia, 353 

mavtenés, els T6, 286 

mapa, different forces of, 81, 97, 
249, 284, 332, 335, 340; in 
composition, 237, 241, 257, 
269, 298, 336 

mapaBory, 152, 213 

Tapddewos, 395 

mapddoéos, 156, 169 

Tapateicbar, 298 

mapakahumrev, 241 

mapaKAnos, 117 

mapakoNovdety, 84 

mapadvev, 168 

TapacKeun, 398, 419 

maparnpetv, 179, 293, 324, 352 

mapépxetOa, 269, 364 

mapotkelv, 402 

macxa, TO, 366, 369, 370 

Ilarnp, 124, 260, 396 

Ilarpos mov, év Tots Tov, 123, 409 

meduvos, 185 

mepréxew, 162 

Tepifwvvvcba, 279 

mepikpuBew, 94 
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mepirimrew, 254 

meptomav, 257 

mepisTepa, 139 

mepixwpos Tov "lopédvov, 4, 129 

mnyavov, 269 

TiHypea, 389 

anpa, 229 

aiwaktoroy, 102 

mreovesia, 268, 276 

wAnupupa, 193 

mAnv, 189, 191, 249 

m\npotv, 120, 130, 189, 194, 363, | 
370 


wAnpopopev, 83 

wvvew, 160 

amvedua )( puxy, 100; 141, 222, 
240, 245, 405 

move, 343 

motuvrov, 279 

movnpos, 0, 261 

mpaywarever Oa, 342 

TpaxTwp, 283 

mpasis, 397 

mpacoew, 135, 343, 372, 394 

ampecBuTéptoy, 381 

mpecBvrepos, 194, 236, 349 

mpoBaivew év tals nuépas, 88, 92 

mTpobécews, &pTro THS, 178 

mpokomrev, 125, 130 

TpouedeTav, 361 

apos, force of, in composition, 226, 
342, 387 

mpocdéxegAa, 117, 120, 302, 398, 
423 

mpocdoxia, 364 

mpocevxy, 181 

mpocéxew, ad Tivos, 273, (321) 

mpocwmov NauPdavew, 353 

cell  amoypapn, 109; 4 orodn, 


Tpwrokabedpia, 269, 357 
TpwTokdata, 296 
mpwrtdroxos, 111 
mrepvrytov, 146 

aroev, 360, 405 

mTvov, 136 

m7Qua )( coua, 326 
mrwo.s, 118 


mudwy, 317 
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piyyua, 193 
pyua, 97, 115 
poupata, 119 
joun, 299 
pvows, 225 


caynvn, 161 

capovv, 265, 304 

carov, 288 

onuetov, 156, 264, 361 

onuepov Kai avptov, 291 

ciaywv, 7, 190 

avyav )( owrdv, 327 

oixepa, TO, 91 

cwiwy, 7, 898 

owiagew, 373 

o.ToméeT prov, 280 

c.wmdv )( Kwpds, 93, 94 
» )( ovyav, 327 

oxdvdadov, 201, 320 

okevos, 217, 326 

oKnvy, 239, 314 

oxida Oavdrov, 105 

oxiprav, 99 

oKoptri¢ew, 265 

oxoria, 273 

oxv0pwirds, 402 

oKxdAa, Ta, 265 

oxvd\Aew, 196, 227 

copes, 7, 198 

govdaptov, 343 

copla Tov Oeod, 7, 204, 271 

onmapacoev, 156 

onmapyavovv, 111, 113 

omnAaov, 347 

omhayxva, Ta, 105 

om\ayxvifecba, 198, 255, 308 

oTopyua, Ta, 176 

omupis, 234 

ataupov Baordgev, 300 

oraxus, 176 

oTnpicew, 243, 319, 373 

oTOAN, 7 TPwWTN, 308 

oToua, 362, 363; did ordmaros, 104 

oTparevecOa, 135 

oTparnyés, 368 

oTparia ovpavod, 113 

oTpoviov, 274 

orpwrvivat, 369 


ouyyevns, 97, 102 
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ovykupia, 254 

ouKamvos, n, 321 

ouvKkouopéa, 340 

cukoparrifew, 135, 340 
ouuBarrev, 115 

cuutAnpody, 220, 243 
ouputviyew, 217, 225 

cunguvety, 173 

cungavia, 309 

ovv, different forces of, 242, 403 
cuvédptov, 381 

ovvevooketv, 270 

ouvéxew, 157, 224, 281, 346 
ouvOdav, 352 

TVVOXN 363 

cGua )( raya, 326, 400 
cwuatiKkos, 139 

TW 50 EVOL )( darohhvpevot, oi, 289 
cwrnp, cwrnpia; 113 

cwTnpiv, 76, 118, 131 


Tapecov, 273 

réxvoy, in address, 311, 319 

Tedecovv, 122, 291 

TeAetwots, 100, 291 

TéNos, eis, 328 

Teruvns, 134, 302 

Terwviov, 169 

Tépas, 156 

TeTpapxel, TeTpapxXns, 126 

Ti nuiv (éuot) kal gol; 155, 222 

Tire, 176 

ris, various uses of, 156, 207, 
220, 309, 312, 338, 342, 372; 
ri, =relative quod, 322 

ToKos, 343 

Toros, 112, 150, 185, 296, 299, 
391 

Tpame fa, 343 

TpTua Bedovys, 327, 335 

Tpvywr,.n, 116 

tpupy, 201 

TUXN, 254 


UBpigew )( dvecdiger, 270 

vyraivew, 171, EOF 

vids Aaveld, 338; vids Oceod, 97; F 
vids Tov dvOpcsmrou, 168, 188, 
337, 365, 381 

vids ’ABpaau, 841; of viol rod aldvos 
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TOUTOU, 314, 355, 425; viol TNS 
avacracews, 356; ae elpnv ns, 
249; of viol Tod puneavos, 172 ; 
vi. tpicrov, 96, 191 

brayew, 248, 282 

tramravrTy, 116 

vmapxew )( evar, 263 

urép, redundant after compara- 
tive, 314 

vrnpérns, 84, 151 

vmoxpitns, 270, 287 

vrovauBaverv, 208 

vrouovn, 217, 362 

vmoctpépew, 101, 397, 399, 401 

troraccew, 124, 25 

UTwmiafewv, 328 

dwiora, Ta, 114, 345 

voros, =Jehovah, 96, 191, 222 


paryerbar, 322 
payos, 204 
papayé, 130 
garvy, 111, 287 
Pbaveww, 265 
piroverkla, 372 
giuodyv, 156 
poBnrpov, 361 
gopos, 353, 383 
ppayuos, 299 
ppovyots, 92 
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dpovinws, 3138 

gvraky, 279, 373 

gurdoce, 222, 265, 266, 276, 334 
dwreds, 246 

guvetv, 214, 297, 373, 396 


xapasé, 6 and 7, 346 

xapicverPat, 200, 208 

xapis, 151, 208 

Xapirovv, 96 

xelp Kupiov, 103 

xiTwv, 133, 190, 221, 229 

xoprasew, 187 

Xptords, 6, 158, 166, 357, 381, 
394, 403 

Xpicros, 6, TOU Oeod, 235, 392 

Xpicrds Kvpios, 113 

Xpiords Kupiov, 117 

xXwpa, 276, 363 


ymrapar, 406 

yuxn, 180, 236, 298, 300, ate; 
) mvedua, 100 

poxew, 177 


ws, 139 

woavTws )( duolws, 285 

wore, with infin. to express in- 
tended result, 153, 244, 352 
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Northumbrian Versions. Edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, 
M.A. Demy Quarto. Ios. i 
The Gospel according to St Luke, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT. Demy Quarto. ros. 
The Gospel according to St John, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT. Demy Quarto. tos, 
The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered, and edited with an Introduction 
and Notes, and a facsimile of the MS., by R. L. BENsiy, M.A., 
‘Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy Quarto. Cloth, ros. 


THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). 
The Greek Liturgies. Chiefly from original Authorities. By 
C, A. Swainson, D.D., Master of Christ’s College. Cr. 4to. 155. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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' Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth 
and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical Notes. 
By C. TayLor, D.D., Master of St John’s College. tos, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Commentary on the Minor Epistles 
re) Paul. The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, 
edited from the MSS. with Notes and an Introduction, by H. B. 
SWETE, D.D. Vol. I., containing the Introduction, and the Com- 
mentary upon Galatians—Colossians. Demy Octavo. 125. 
Volume II., containing the Commentary on 1 Thessalonians— 
Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 12s. 
Sancti Irenei Episcopi Lugdunensis libros quinque adversus 
Heereses, edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis 
olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy Octavo. 18s. 


The Palestinian Mishna. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Lecturer 


in Hebrew at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Royal Octavo. 1s. 
M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. The text newly revised from 
the original MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D, 
late Head Master of Ipswich School. Crown Octavo. 7s. 6d. 
Theophili Episcopi Antiochensis Libri Tres ad Autolycum. 
Edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit Gu- 
LIELMUS GILSON HUMPHRY, S.T.B. Post Octavo. 5s. 
Theophylacti in Evangelium 8S. Matthei Commentarius. 
Edited by W. G. HumpuHryY, B.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 
Tertullianus de Corona Militis, de Spectaculis, de Idololatria, 
with Analysis and English Notes, by GEorGzE CurREyY, D.D., 
Master of the Charter House. Crown Octavo. 55. 





THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH), 


Works of Isaac Barrow, compared with the original MSS. 
A new Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of 
Holkham, Norfolk. Nine Vols. Demy Octavo. ; 3% 38 

Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, and a Discourse con- 
cerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac BARROW. Demy 
Octavo. 75. 6d. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, edited by TEmpie 
CHEVALLIER, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition revised by R. SINKER, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 125. 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written by the 
Right Rev. Father in God, JOHN PEARSON, D.D. Compiled 
by W. H. Mitt, D.D. Demy Octavo, cloth. 55. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by G. EF. Corriz, 
D.D. Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Homilies, with Various Readings, and the Quotations 
from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edit. by 
G.E. CorriE, D.D. Master of JesusCollege. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Two Forms of Prayer of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Now 
First Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6d. 

Select Discourses, by JoHN SmitH, late Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WILLIAMs, B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic. Royal Octavo. 7s. 6d. aS 

De Obligatione Conscientie Prelectiones decem Oxonii in 
Schola Theologica habitze a ROBERTO SANDERSON, SS_ Theo- 
logis ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, including 
an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of 
Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. . 

Cesar Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of 
Philo Judzus. Revised by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., late 
Head Master of Ipswich School. Crown Octavo. 45. 

Archbishop Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts 
on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining the New 
Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concern- 
ing Christ. Edited by T. Turton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Ely. Demy Octavo. 55. L 

Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By JOHN Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy Octavo. 155, 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 
(See also pp. 13, 14.) 


The Bacchae of Euripides, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 
and Archeological Illustrations, by J. E. SANpDys, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St John’s College, and Public Orator. Crown Octavo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 

A Selection of Greek Inscriptions, with Introductions and 
Annotations by E. S. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College. [Lie the Press. 

Aeschyli Fabulae.—IKETIAES XOH€0POI jin libro Mediceo 
mendose scriptae ex vv. dd. coniecturis emendatius editae cum 
Scholiis Graecis et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PALEY, 
M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vow “Ys, 64. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 
Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. New Edition 
Revised. By Benjamin HALL Kennepy, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Thextetus of Plato, with a Translation and Notes by 


the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Part I. the Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy 8vo. 155. : 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions 
and English Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of Aeschylus, 
etc. and J. E. Sanpys, M.A. | 

Part I. containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, 
Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 
Octavo, cloth. 6s. 

Part II. containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 
Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown Octavo, cloth. Ws. Ode 

Demosthenes against Androtion and against Timocrates, 
with Introductions and English Commentary by WILLIAM 
WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, University College, 
London, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

P, Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commen- 
tario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit BENJAMIN 
HALL KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Cloth, extra fcp. 8vo, red edges, 55. 

Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By C. WaLpsTeiIn, M.A., 
Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. [Mearly ready. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Rabirio [Perduellionis Reo] Oratio 
Ad Quirites. With Notes, Introduction and Appendices. By W. 
E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo., cloth. 75. 6d. : 

M. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by JosEPH B. Mayor, M.A., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London. Demy Octavo, 
gion 10s, O26": Vol. TL... 125. 6d. Vol. III. [Lx the Press. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres with Marginal Analysis, 
an English Commentary, and Indices. Fifth Edition, revised, 
with numerous additions, by H. A. HoLpEN, LL.D., late Head 

~__ Master of Ipswich School. Crown Octavo, cloth. 9s. 

M. I. Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum libri Quinque. The 
Text revised and explained by J. S. RreIp, M.L., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Caius College. [Zn the Press. 

Vol. IIT., containing the Translation. Demy 8vo. 8s. 

Piato’s Phedo, literally translated, by the late E. M. Copg, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 5s. 
Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 
E. M. Core, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. SaANpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 

College, and Public Orator. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 115. 6d, 
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Aristotle —IIEPI YYXHS. Aristotle’s Psychology, in Greek 
and English, with Introduction and Notes, by EDWIN WALLACE, 
M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

IIEPI AIKAIOSYNHS. The Fifth Book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by HENRY JAcKsOoN, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited 
by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. | 

— The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 9s. 

The Types of Greek Coins. By Prrcy GarpNeEr, M.A, 
F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archeology. With sixteen full page 
Autotype plates, containing photographs of coins of all parts of the 
Greek world. Impl. 4to. Cloth extra £1.115. 6d, Roxburgh (Morocco 
back) £2. 25. 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND SYRIAC. 


Nalopakhyanam, or, The Tale of Nala; containing the San- 
skrit Text in Roman Characters, with Vocabulary and a sketch of 
Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. THomas JARRETT, M.A., late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. New Edition. Demy Octavo. Ios. 

Notes on the Tale of Nala, for the use of Classical Students, 
by J. Prive, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. 125. ' 

The Poems of Beha ed din Zoheir of Egypt. With a 
Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. PALMER, 

* M.A. 3vols. Crown Quarto. Vol. II. The ENGLISH TRANS-. 
LATION. Paper cover, ros. 6d. Cloth extra, 15s. [Vol.I. The . 
ARABIC TEXT is already published.] 

The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite edited in Syriac, with 
an English translation and notes, by W. WRIGHT, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic. Demy Octavo. Ios. 6d. 

Kalilah and Dimnah, or, the Fables of Pilpai; being an 
account of their literary history, together with an English Trans- 
lation of the later Syriac version of the same, with Notes, by 
I. G. N. Keriru-Fatconer, M.A., Trinity College, formerly 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. Demy 8vo. [ln the Press. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. By GEORGE GABRIEL 
STOKES, M.A., D.C.L.,. LL. D., F.R.S.,) Ducastame) soressor-of 
Mathematics. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Trans- 
actions, with additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. £83," Voda aes, [Vol. III. JL the Press. 


London: Cambridze Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir W. THoMson, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific Periodi- 
cals from May, 1841, to the present time. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. [Vol. Il. Ln the Press. 

A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. Part I. By Sir W. 
THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. Part II. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. 
THOMSON and P.G. Tait. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, gs. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Talt, 
M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 145. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and their Ap- 
plications in Analysis and Geometry. By ROBERT FORSYTH 

Scott, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. Demy 8vo. 125. 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By Prof. Sir G. 
A. MACFARREN, Mus. D. 4th Edition, revised. Demy 4to. 75. 6d. 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By JosepH FouriER. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell. 
Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. Royal 4to. [lx the Press. 


The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Caven- 
dish, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the 
original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., by J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Fluid Motion, by HoRAcE LAMB, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. cloth, 125. 

The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D, Edited by 
W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and In- 

_ vertebrate. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., 
F.G.S., Acting Palzontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. 
Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. 


PATTISON Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry of 


Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. [LZ the Press. 
A Treatise on the Physiology of Plants, by S. H. Vines, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College. [lx the Press. 


The Fossils and Palzontological Affinities of the Neocomian 
Deposits of Upware and Brickhill. With Plates. By W. KEEPING, 
M.A., F.G.S. Demy 8vo._ tos. 6d. 


London: Cambridze Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Concise and Explanatory. 
By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.1.C., F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 

An attempt to test the Theories of Capillary Action, by 
FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D., and J. C.. ADAms, M.A., F.R.S. 
Demy 4to. £1. Is. 

A Synopsis of the Classification of the British Palxozoic 
Rocks, by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S. and FRED- 
ERICK M¢Coy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal 4to, cloth, Plates, £1. 15. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. Royal Quarto. 75. 6d. 

Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge from 1846 to 1860, by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy. 

Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. 
Royal Quarto, cloth, 15s. | 


LAW. 

Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on AusTIN. By E. C. 
CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 8vo. gps. 

An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. WILLIs-BunD, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Trials for Treason (1327— 
1660). Crown 8vo., cloth. 18s. Vol. II. In two parts, cloth, 
14s. each. Vol. Ill. [lx the Press. 

The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus, 
Collected, Arranged, and Annotated by BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s, 

An Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest. Con- 
taining an account of its composition and of the Jurists used or 
referred to therein, together with a full Commentary on one title 
(de usufructu), by HENRY JOHN Rosy. [Lx the Press. 

The Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian. (/Vew 
Edition.) Translated and Annotated, by J. T. Appy, LL.D., 
late Regius Professor of Laws, and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College. Crown Octavo, 16s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. 
ABpDy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo, 16s. 

Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac 
and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation of the Text, 
by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 3 Vols. 
Demy Octavo, 12s. The translation separate, 65. 
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Selected Titles from the Digest, annotated by Bryan 
WaLker, M.A., LL.D. Part I. Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
xvii. I. Crown Octavo, 5s. 

Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda 
vel amittenda Possessione, Digest XLI. 1 and 2. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Part III. De Condictionibus, Digest xu. 1 and 4—7 and 


Digest x11. 1—3. Crown 8vo. 65s. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. oan 

Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age, by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 48s. 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, M.A. With Maps and Charts. Crn. 8vo. 125. 
Chronological Tables of Greek History. Accompanied by a 
short narrative of events, with references to the sources of infor- 
mation and extracts from the ancient authorities, by CARL PETER. 
Translated from the German by G. CHAWNER, M.A., Fellow and 

Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 4to. Ios. 

Scholae Academicae: some Account of the Studies at the 
English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER 
WorpsworTH, M.A. Demy Octavo, 155. 

History of Nepal, translated from the Original by MunsHI 
SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and Pandit SHRI GUNANAND; edited 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. 
WRIGHT. Super-Royal Octavo, ats. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 
the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A, 
Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 125. Vol. II. [early ready. 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by THomas 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JOHN E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 


The Architectural History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge, by the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous 


Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the present time, and 
edited by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A. [lu the Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Statutes for the University of Cambridge and for the Colleges 
therein, made, published and approved (1878—1882) under the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. With an 
Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. 
ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo. Roxburgh (Morocco 
back). £2. 2s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Woodcutters of the Netherlands during the last quarter 
of the Fifteenth Century. In three parts. I. History of the 
Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. III. List of 
the Books containing Woodcuts. By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. FircH, M.A., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. New edition. 5s. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. WINDISCH. 
Translated by Dr NORMAN Moore. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Diplomatic Correspondence of Earl Gower, English Am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792. 
From the originals in the Record Office with an introduction and 
Notes, by OscAR BROWNING, M.A. [ Preparing. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late 


HuGh EDWIN STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By O. SALVIN, M.A., F.R.S. 41. 15. 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. SCHILLER-SZINEsSY. 
Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy Scriptures; Section 11. 
Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. Qs. 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Edited by C. Bendall, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 125. 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. tos. each. 

Index to the Catalogue, Demy 8vo. tos. | 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 
MS. notes, in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM GEORGE SEARLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, Documents, and other 
Papers in the University Registry which concern the Universit 
Library. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. | 

Catalogus Bibliothece Burckhardtiane, Demy Quarto. 5s. 

Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 

Ordinationes Academize Cantabrigiensis. 35. 62. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professor- 
ships of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 
Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 55. 

A Compendium of University Regulations, for the use of 
persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d. 
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The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleaes. 


GENERAL EDITOR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN oF 
| PETERBOROUGH. 
THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs has arranged to publish the 
several books of the BIBLE in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

‘*The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, 
led many to misunderstand its character and underrate its value. The 
books are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools, 
but not the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students 
who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the 
numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be 
found more serviceable for general use.’”’— Academy. 

Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fecap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 
With Two Maps. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By Rev. J.J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With 2: Maps. 35. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 55, 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, 
M.A. With Map. 45. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
PEROWNE. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon Perowng, 1s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A. 15. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F, MaciEar, D.D. With Four Maps. 2:5. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Arch- 
deacon FARRAR. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A.,D.D. With Four Maps. 45. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumsy, D.D. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MouLe, M.A. 35. 6d. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE pai rpesceamen By the 
Rev. J. J. Litas, M.A. Witha Plan and Map. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
the Rev. J. J. Litas, M.A. With a Plan and Map. 25. 
THE EPISTLE TO ys HEBREWS. By Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D. | 35: 
THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very 
Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. ts. 6d. 
cae eos OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 
ry Rev. E. H. PLuMpTRE, D.D. 25, 6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. oe 
M.A, D:D.) “35. bz. 
Preparing. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited by ROBERTSON SMITH, 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. 

THE BOOK OF EXODUS. Edited by the Rev. C. D. 
GINSBURG, LL.D. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By 
Archdeacon PEROWNE. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. SIMCOx, 
M.A, 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Now Ready. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By tke 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. Macuear, D.D. With 3 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING oe ST LUKE. By Arch- 
deacon FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLuMMER, M.A.,D.D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING 
FOR THE 


UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 


I. GREEK, 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, With Introduction, Map and 
English Notes, by A. PRETOR, M.A. Twovols. rice 7s. 6d. 
Books I. III. 1V. and V. By the same Editor. Price 

as. cach. Books II. VI. and VII. vice 25. 6d. each. 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Agesilaus of Xenophon. By H. Haristone, M.A., late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Editor of Xenophon’ S Hellenics, 
etc. Price 25. 6d. ey 

Aristophanes—Ranae. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School. Price 35. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Aves. By the same. New Edition. 35. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Plutus. By the same Editor. Price 35. 6d. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. With Introduction, Notes 
and Analysis. By J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Christ’s College, 
and A. GRAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Price 25. 

Euripides. Peicicidc. With Introduction and Critical Notes 
by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. Price 35. 6d. 


II, LATIN. 

P, Vergili aoe Aeneidos Libri I. II. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
IX. X. XI. XII. Edited with Notes by A. SIDGWIck, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Price 1s. 6d, each, 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 
India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and aie E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School. With Two Maps. Price 3s. 6a. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. III., VI. With 
Map and Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Price 15. 6d. each. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment, I. II, With 
Maps and Notes by the same Editor. Price 25. 6d. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. IV. V,, 
and Book VII, By the same Editor. vice 2s. each. 


—— Comment. VIII. By the same Editor. In the Press, 
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M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Rerp, M.L., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Revised. Price 35. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By the same 
Editor. Revised. Price 25. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro L. Cornelio Balbo Oratio. By the same 
Editor. Price ts. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sulla Oratio. By the 
same Editor. rece 3s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem 
Actio. With Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and H. Cowiz, 
M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll.,Cambridge. Price 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima. With Notes 
by H. Cowiz, M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. Price 1s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Murena, with English Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Price 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with English 
Notes, &c., by the Rev. JOHN SMYTH PURTON, B.D., late Tutor 
of St Catharine’s College. Price 25. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio by H. A. Ho.pen, 
LL.D., late Head Master of Ipswich School. Pvice 4s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis. With Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., Head Master of 
Potsdam School, Jamaica. Price 25. 

M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Liber Primus, with English 
Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and C. E, 
Haskins, M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll., Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

P, Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. With Notes by A. 
SipGwick, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 15. 6d. 

Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 
from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, with 
a life, Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., and J. R. LuMBy, D.D. Revised Edition. 75. 6d. 

Books I. and II. Jn the Press, 
Ill, FRENCH. 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Comédie-Ballet en Cing Actes. 
Par J.-B. POQUELIN DE MOLIERE (1670). With a life of Moliére 
and Grammatical and Philological Notes. By the Rev. A. C, 
CLaPIN, M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge. ts. 6d. 

La Picciola. By X. B. SAINTINE The Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Map. By the same Editor. Price 2s. 

La Guerre. By Mm. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With Map, 
Introduction and Commentary by the same Editor. 3s, 

Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise, 
Troisieme et quatriéme parties.) Revised and enlarged. With 
Notes by G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Price 25. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Dix Annees d’Exil. Livre II. Chapitres 1—8. Par Mapamer 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. By G. Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 

Lazare Hoche—Par EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. With Three 
Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. COLBECK, M.A. 25, 


Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Chaps. I.— 
De 8 Edited with Notes Philological and Historical, Bio- 


graphical and Geographical Indices, etc. by GUSTAVE Masson, 

B.A. and G.W. PROTHERO, M.A. /7rice 25. 6d. 

Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. By the same Editors, 

With Three Maps. Price 25. 6d. 

Part III. Chaps. XXV.to end. By the same Editors. 
Price 25. 6d. 

Le Verre D’Hau. A Comedy, by Scrise. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
motes, by C. CoLBECK, M.A.” Price.2s. 

M. Daru, par M. C. A. SatnTE-BevuvE (Causeries du Lundi, 
aol. IX.). By G. ae B.A. Univ. Gallic. Price 2s. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. CorneI.Lie, 
With Notes Philological and Historical by the same. Price 25, 

La Jeune Siberienne. Le Lepreux de la Cite D’Aoste. Tales 
by COUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. By the same. rice 2s. 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by 
N. LEMERCIER. By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. Price as. 

Le Vieux Celibataire. A Comedy, by CoLtin D’HarLEvILLE, 
With Notes, by the same. JP7vice 25. 

La Metromanie, A Comedy, by Piron, with Notes, by the 
same. rice 25, 

Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV® Siécle, Nouvelle Historique. 
parA. F. VILLEMAIN. Bythesame. vice 25, 


IV. GERMAN. 


Culturgeschichtliche novellen, von W. H. Rien, with 
Grammatical, Philological and Historical Notes, and a Couiplete: 
Index, by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 45. 6d. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER. 
THE FirsT CRUSADE. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 2s, 

Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Kart 
GutTzkow. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). Price 35. 6d. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. With Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35. 6d. 


Goethe’s Knabenjahre. (1749—1759.) Goethe’ 
Arranged and Annotated by W. WAGNER, Ph. D. Sea oe 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. With an Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. Revised edition by J. W. 
CARTMELL, Price 35. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, 
Ph.D., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. Price 3s. 6d. 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karu In- 
MERMANN. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 35. 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. Arranged and Anno- 
tated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 35. 

A Book of Ballads on German History. Arranged and 
Annotated by WILHELM WaGNER, Pu. D. Price 2s. 
Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytac. With 

Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, PH.D. Price 2s. 
Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes by the same Editor. Price 2s. 


V. ENGLISH. 


John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life 
and Educational Works, by S. S. LAuRIE, A.M., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 35. 6d. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Compiled by 
EpWIN WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. (St. Andrews) Fellow and Tutor 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 45. 6d. 

The T'wo Noble Kinsmen, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A. Price 35. 6d. 

Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII. With 
Notes by the Rev. Professor LUMBy, D.D. Price 3s. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. With Notes by the Rev. 
Professor LUMBY, D.D. Price 35. 6d. | 

More’s History of King Richard III. Edited with Notes, 
Glossary, Index of Names. By J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 35. 6d. 

Locke on Education, With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Price 35. 6d. 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, by 
JosEPH B. Mayor, M.A. Price 35. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Practice of Education, Delivered 
under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. vice 2s. 

General aims of the Teacher, and Form Management. Two 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 
1883, by F. W. FARRAR, D.D. and R. B. Poor, B.D. Price 15; 6d. 

Milton’s Tractate on Education. A facsimile reprint from 
the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
OscAR BROWNING, M.A. Price 2s. 

Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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